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PREFACE  TO  THE  THERD  EDITION. 


Qj  OME  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  holding  a  number  of 
'^  E^^aminerships  under  the  Council  for  Military  Eklucation. 
It  was  also  my  privilege  to  be  Examiner  for  the  University  of 
London. 

These,  and  the  examinations  connected  with  my  public 
lectures,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  acquainted, 
to  some  extent,  with  the  knowledge  and  needs  of  England  as 
regards  the"  department  of  Natural  Knowledge  which  it  is  my 
vocation  to  cultivate. 

The  experience  thus  obtained  was  supplemented  by  that 
derived  from  conversation  with  eminent  scholars,  who  depre- 
cated and  deplored  the  utter  want  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  sympathy  with  scientific  studies, 
which  mark  the  great  bulk  of  our  otherwise  cultivated  Eng- 
lish public. 

Though  regarding  original  investigation  as  the  great  ob- 
ject of  my  life,  I  thought  it  no  unworthy  work  to  attempt  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  here  indicated.  The  idea  arose,  and 
gained  consistence  by  reflection,  of  taking,  as  far  as  time  per- 
mitted, the  various  parts  of  Natural  Philosophy,  treated  in 
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my  lectures,  in  succession,  and  of  describing  and  illustrating 
with  clearness  and  sifnplicitj  such  conceptions  regarding 
them  as  the  best  culture  I  could  command  enabled  me  to  en- 
tertain. 

The  first  fruit  of  this  idea  was  the  work  on  Heat,  the  tliii'j 
edition  of  which  is  now  before  the  reader. 

The  reception  of  the  work  proved  that  it  met  a  general 
want.  Not  only  has  its  success  in  this  country  been  far 
greater  than  was  ever  hoped  for,  but  large  editions  of  it  have 
been  published  and  circulated  in  France,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States. 

Something  more,  however,  than  its  rapid  diffusion  among 
the  general  public  was  needed  to  convince  me  that  the  work 
was  such  as  I  desired  it  to  be. 

This  assurance  came  to  me,  both  privately  and  publicly, 
from  scientific  sources,  and  lately  in  a  very  striking  form  from 
Grermany.  The  beautifid  translation  of  the  work  by  Helm- 
holtz  and  Wiedemann,  issued  by  Vieweg  of  Brunswick,  and 
the  reception  of  that  translation  by  the  press  of  Grermany,  are 
to  me  the  best  guarantee  and  the  most  gratifying  evidence 
that  I  have  not  entirely  missed  my  aim. 

That  aim  was  to  combine  soundness  of  matter  with  a  style 
which  should  arouse  interest  and  sympathy  in  persons  uncul- 
tured in  science.  I  had,  also,  reason  to  believe  that  the  more 
specially  scientific  student  would  find  in  the  work  help  and 
furtherance,  in  forming  definite  conceptions  of  those  molecular 
processes  which  underlie  both  chemical  and  physical  phenom- 
ena. 

The  second  instalment  of  the  task  contemplated  was  the 
work  on  Sound  recently  published  by  Longmans.  The  recep- 
tion of  the  work  in  this  country  has  been  also  far  more  flatter- 
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ing  than  I  had  ventured  to  anticipate.  It  has,  moreover,  been 
akeadj  published  in  America.  In  France  a  translation  of  it 
is  being  prepared  M.  Grauthier-Villars,  while  in  Germany  the 
two  eminent  men  already  named  have  taken  it  under  their 
protection. 

All  this  convinces  me  that  if  a  scientific  man  take  the 
trouble,  which  in  my  case  is  immense,  of  thinldng,  and  writing, 
with  life  and  clearness,  he  is  sure  to  gain  general  attention. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  if  fostered  and  strengthened  in  this 
way,  that  the  desire  for  scientific  knowledge  will  ultimately 
correct  the  anomalies  which  beset  our  present  system  of  edu- 
cation.^ 

Besides  other  additions  and  alterations,  a  considerable 
amount  of  matter,  derived  mainly  from  my  own  recent  investi- 
gations, is  added  in  a  new  chapter,  to  the  present  edition.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  book  from  assuming  an  inconvenient 
size,  I  have  omitted  most  of  the  Supplementary  Appendices. 
Within  the  coming  year  I  hope  to  collect  and  publish,  in  a 
single  volume,  the  original  memoirs  on  Experimental  Physics, 
which  I  have  communicated  to  the  '*  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions '^  and  *^  Philosophical  Magazine  ^  during  the  last  eigh- 
teen years.  These  memoirs  will  embrace  all  the  supplement- 
ary matter  referred  to,  and  they  may  be  consulted  by  those 
who  wish  to  carry  their  studies  beyond  the  limits  prescribed 
to  an  elementary  work. 

It  will  interest  the  scientific  student  to  learn  that  Mayer 
and  Qausius  have  recently  published,  in  a  collected  form,  their 
celebrated  researches  on  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat,  an 
English  translation  of  the  first  part  of  the  memoirs  of  Clausius 

*  Huzley'B  **L6moiii  in  Elementary  Phjalologj"  ii  a  great  step  in  thla 
iirection. 
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having  been  edited  hy  Pro£  Hirst.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
investigations  of  Joule,  Helmholtz,  Thomson,  and  Rankine, 
on  this,  the  greatest  scientific  subject  hitherto  unfolded  hy  the 
human  mind,  may  ultimately  be  rendered  equally  accessible. 
The  memoirs  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  at  once  varied  and  pro- 
found, would  be  of  especial  interest  and  importance. 


EoTAL  iNSTiTunoir,  Januarjft  1B9S. 


PEEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


IN  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  language  employed  was 
almost  verbatim  that  of  the  lecture-room.  For  this,  had 
time  permitted,  I  should  willingly,  in  this  edition,  have  sub- 
stituted a  graver  style,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
change  would  have  added  to  the  clearness  of  the  exposition. 

The  word  **  Lecture,**  formerly  used  as  a  heading,  has,  how- 
ever, been  abandoned,  the  work  being  now  divided  into  thir- 
teen chapters.  I  have  sought  to  embody  in  it  an  abstract  of 
my  own  researches  on  radiant  heat,  completed  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  edition.  That  portion  of  the  work  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  of  vitality  has  also,  for  the  most  part, 
been  rewritten. 


BoTAL  Ivsimmoir,  Fdbruariff  1866. 
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IN  the  following  Lectures  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  the 
rudiments  of  a  new  philosophy  within  the  reach  of  a  per- 
son of  ordinary  intelligence  and  culture. 

The  first  seven  Lectures  of  the  course  deal  with  tJiermO' 
metric  heat ;  its  generation  and  consumption  in  mechanical 
processes;  the  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat ;  the  conception  of  heat  as  molecular  motion ;  the  ap- 
plication of  this  conception  to  the  solid,  Hquid,  and  gaseous 
forms  of  matter ;  to  expansion  and  combustion ;  to  specific  and 
latent  heat ;  and  to  calorific  conduction. 

The  remaining  five  Lectures  treat  of  radiant  heat ;  the 
interstellar  medium,  and  the  propagation  of  motion  through 
this  medium ;  the  relations  of  radiant  heat  to  ordinary  matter 
in  its  several  states  of  aggregation ;  terrestrial,  lunar,  and 
solar  radiation;  the  constitution  of  the  sun;  the  possible 
sources  of  his  energy ;  the  relation  of  this  energy  to  terrestrial 
forces,  and  to  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

My  aim  has  been  to  rise  to  the  level  of  these  questions 
from  a  basis  so  elementary,  that  a  person  possessing  any 
imaginative  faculty  and  power  of  concentration,  might  accom- 
pany me. 
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Wherever  additional  remarks,  or  extracts,  seemed  likely  to 
render  the  reader's  knowledge  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in 
any  Lecture  more  accurate  or  complete,  I  have  introduced  such 
extracts,  or  remarks,  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Lecture. 

For  the  use  of  the  plate  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Council  of  the  Bojul  Society;  it  was  engraved 
to  illustrate  some  of  my  own  memoirs  in  the  ^  Philosophical 
Transactions.''  For  some  of  the  woodcuts  I  am  also  indebted 
to  the  same  learned  body. 

To  the  scientific  public,  the  names  of  the  builders  of  this 
new  philosophy  are  already  fiamiliar.  As  experimental  con- 
tributors, Rumford,  Davy,  Faraday,  and  Joule,  stand  promi- 
nently forward.  As  theoretic  writers  (placing  them  alphabeti- 
cally), we  have  Clausius,  Helmholtz,  Kirchhoff,  Mayer,  Ran- 
kine,  Thomson ;  and  in  the  memoirs  of  these  eminent  men  the 
student  who  desires  it  must  seek  a  deeper  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.  MM.  Regnault  and  S^guin  also  stand  in  honor- 
able relationship  to  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat,  and  M.  Yer- 
det  has  recently  published  two  lectures  on  it,  marked  by  the 
learning  for  which  he  is  conspicuous.  To  the  English  reader 
it  is  superfluous  to  mention  the  well-known  and  highly-prized 
work  of  Mr.  Grove.* 

I  have  called  the  philosophy  of  Heat  a  new  philosophy, 
without,  however,  restricting  the  term  to  the  subject  of  heat. 
The  fact  is,  it  cannot  be  so  restricted ;  for  the  connection  of 
this  agent  with  the  general  energies  of  the  universe  is  such 
that,  if  we  master  it  perfectly,  we  master  alL    Even  now  we 

*  The  bcautlM  experiments  of  M.  FaTre  ought  to  he  referred  to  here :  and 
also,  in  connection  with  a  snhject  treated  in  Chap.  XTTI.,  a  most  important 
experiment  hy  M.  Foncanlt  which  is  described  in  the  **  FUlosophioal  Maga- 
line,"  voL  xix.  p.  194  (Febmaiy,  1865). 
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can  discern,  though  but  darkly,  the  greatness  of  the  issues 
which  connect  themselves  with  the  progress  we  have  made — 
issues  which  were  probably  beyond  the  contemplation  of  those 
by  whose  industry  and  genius  the  foundations  of  our  present 
knowledge  were  laid. 

In  a  lecture  on  the  '*  Influence  of  the  History  of  Science  on 
Intellectual  Education,"  delivered  at  the  Hoyal  Institution,  Dr. 
Whewell  has  shown  "  that  every  advance  in  intellectual  edu- 
cation has  been  the  effect  of  some  considerable  scientific  discov- 
ery or  group  of  discoveries."  If  the  association  here  indicated 
be  invariable,  then,  assuredly,  the  views  of  the  connection  and 
interaction  of  natural  forces— organic  as  well  as  inorganic — ^vital 
as  well  as  physical — which  have  grown,  and  which  are  to  grow, 
out  of  the  investigation  of  the  laws  and  relations  of  heat,  will 
profoimdly  affect  the  intellectual  discipline  of  the  coming  age. 

In  the  study  of  Nature  two  elements  come  into  play,  which 
belong  respectively  to  the  world  of  sense  and  to  the  world  of 
thoughts  We  observe  a  fact  and  seek  to  refer  it  to  its  laws — 
we  apprehend  the  law,  and  seek  to  make  it  good  in  fact.  Tlie 
one  is  theory,  the  other  is  experiment ;  which,  when  applied 
to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  becomes  Practical  Science. 
Nothing  could  illustrate  more  forcibly  the  wholesome  interac- 
tion of  these  two  elements,  than  the  history  of  our  present  sub- 
ject. If  the  steam-engine  had  not  been  invented,  we  should 
assuredly  stand  below  the  theoretic  level  which  we  now  occu- 
py. The  achievements  of  heat  through  the  steam-engine  have 
forced,  ^vith  augmented  emphasis,  the  question  upon  thinking 
minds,  "  Wliat  is  this  agent,  by  means  of  which  we  can  super- 
sede the  force  of  winds  and  rivers— of  horses  and  of  men  ? 
heat  can  produce  mechanical  force,  and  meclianical  force  can 
produce  heat ;  some  common  quality  must  therefore  unite  this 
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agent  and  the  ordinary  forms  of  mechanical  power."  This  rchi- 
tionship  established,  the  generalizing  intellect  could  pass  at 
once  to  the  other  energies  of  the  universe,  and  it  now  per- 
ceives the  principle  which  unites  them  alL  Thus  the  triumphs 
of  practical  skill  have  promoted  the  development  of  philoso- 
phy. Thus,  by  the  interaction  of  thought  iind  fact,  of  truth 
conceived  and  truth  executed,  we  have  made  our  Science 
what  it  is — the  noblest  growth  of  modem  tmies,  though  as  yet 
but  partially  appealed  to  as  a  source  of  individual  and  national 
might. 

As  a  means  of  intellectual  education  its  claims  are  still  dis- 
puted,  though,  once  properly  organized,  greater  and  more 
beneficent  revolutions  await  its  employment  here,  than  those 
which  have  already  marked  its  applications  in  the  material 
world.  Surely  the  men  whose  noble  vocation  it  is  to  systema- 
tize the  culture  of  England,  can  never  allow  this  giant  power 
to  grow  up  in  their  midst  without  endeavoring  to  turn  it  to 
practical  accoimt.  Science  does  not  need  their  protection,  but 
it  desires  their  friendship  on  honorable  terms ;  it  wishes  to 
work  with  them  toward  the  great  end  of  all  education — the 
bettering  of  man's  state.  By  continuing  to  decline  the  offered 
hand,  they  invoke  a  contest  which  can  have  but  one  result. 
Science  must  grow.  Its  development  is  as  necessary  and  as 
irresistible  as  the  motion  of  the  tides,  or  the  flowing  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  It  is  a  phase  of  the  energy  of  Nature,  and  as 
such  is  sure,  in  due  time,  to  compel  the  recognition,  if  not  to 
win  the  alliance,  of  those  who  now  decry  its  influence  and  dis^ 
courage  its  advance. 

BoTAL  IirsTiTunoir,  Mrvaiy,  186S. 
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(1)  npHE  aspects  of  Nature  provoke  in  man  the  spirit  of 
-L  inquiry.  As  the  eye  is  made  for  seeing,  and  the  ear 
for  hearing,  so  the  human  mind  is  formed  for  exploring  and 
understanding  the  relationship  of  natural  phenomena,  the  sci- 
ence of  our  day  being  the  direct  issue  of  an  intellect  thus 
endowed.  One  great  characteristic  of  Natural  Knowledge  is 
its  growth ;  all  its  results  are  fruitful,  every  new  discovery 
becoming  instantly  the  germ  of  fresh  investigation.  But  no 
nobler  example  of  this  growth  can  be  adduced  than  the  ex- 
pansion  and  development,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years,  of  the  great  subject  which  is  now  to  occupy  our  atten« 
tion. 

In  scientific  manuals,  only  scanty  reference  was,  until  lately, 
made  to  the  modem  philosophy  of  heat,  and  thus  the  public 
knowledge  regarding  it  remained  below  the  attainable  level. 
The  reserve,  however,  was  natural,  for  the  subject  is  an  en- 
tangled one,  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  we  must  be  prepared 

to  encounter  difficulties.      In  the  whole  range  of  Natural 
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Science,  however,  there  are  none  more  worthy  of  being  over- 
come— none  the  subjugation  of  which  insures  a  greater  reward 
to  the  worker.  For  the  various  agencies  of  Nature  are  so  con- 
nected, that,  in  mastering  the  laws  and  relations  of  heat,  we 
make  clear  to  our  minds  the  interdependence  of  natural  pow- 
ers generally.  Let  us  then  commence  our  labors  with  heart 
and  hope;  let  us  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  latest  &cts 
and  conceptions  regarding  this  all-pervading  agent,  and  seek 
diligently  the  links  of  law  which  connect  the  £&ct8  and  give 
unity  to  their  most  diverse  appearances.  If  we  succeed  here, 
we  shall  satisfy,  to  an  extent  unknown  before,  that  love  of 
order  and  of  beauty  which,  no  doubt,  is  implanted  in  the 
mind  of  every  person  here  present.  From  the  heights  at 
which  we  aim  we  shall  have  nobler  glimpses  of  the  system 
of  Natiure  than  could  possibly  be  obtained,  if  I,  while  acting 
as  your  guide  in  the  region  which  we  this  day  enter,  were  to 
confine  myself  to  its  lower  levels  and  already  trodden  roads. 

(2)  It  is  my  first  duty  to  make  you  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  instruments  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  examina- 
tion of  this  question.  Some  means  must  be  devised  of  making 
the  indications  of  heat  and  cold  visible  to  you,  and  for  this 
purpose  an  ordinary  thermometer  would  be  useless.  You 
could  not  see  its  action ;  and  I  am  anxious  that  you  should 
see,  with  your  own  eyes,  the  facts  on  which  our  subsequent 
philosophy  is  to  be  based.  I  wish  to  give  you  the  material 
on  which  an  independent  judgment  may  be  founded ;  to  en- 
able you  to  reason  as  I  reason  if  you  deem  me  right,  to  cor- 
rect me  if  I  go  astray,  and  to  censure  me  if  you  find  me 
dealing  imfairly  with  my  subject.  To  secure  these  ends  I 
bave  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  use  of  a  common  ther- 
mometer, and  to  resort  to  the  little  instrument  which  you  see 
before  me  on  the  table. 

(3)  This  instrument  a  b  {fig.  1)  is  called  a  thermo-electric 
pile,*    It  acts  thus :  The  heat  which  the  pile  receives  gener- 

*  A  brief  description  of  the  thenno-«lootrio  pile  is  given  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  Chapter. 
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ttefl  ftD  electric  current;  and  tta  electric  oiirreat  bas  the  power 
of  deflecting  s  freely  Buspended  magnetic  needle,  to  which  it 
Bows  ponlleL  Before  70U  is  placed  such  a  needle  m  n  (Gg. 
1),  surrounded  hy  a  covered  copper  wire,  the  free  ends  of 


which,  10  IT,  are  connected  with  the  thermo-electric  pile.  The 
needle  is  suspended  hj  a  fibre,  a  «,-of  unspua  silk,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  glass  shade,  a,  from  all  disftirbance  by  currents  of 
air.  To  one  end  of  the  needle  ia  fixed  a  piece  of  red,  and  to 
die  other  end  a  piece  of  blue  paper.  All  of  you  see  these 
pieces  of  paper,  and  when  the  needle  mores,  its  motion  will 
be  clearly  visible  to  the  most  distant  person  in  this  room. 
This  instrument  is  called  a  galvanometer,* 

(4)  At  present  the  needle  ia  quite  at  rest,  and  points  to  the 
zertHnark  on  the  graduated  disk  underneath  it.  This  shows 
that  there  is  no  current  passing.  I  breathe  for  an  instant 
against  the  naked  taoa  a  of  the  pile — a  single  puff  of  breath  ia 
sufficient  for  my  purpose — the  needle  starts  off  and  passes 

*  In  tLa  utiul  unngemeDt  tb«  gdvuiomctar  bera  ducribcd  stood  on  ft 
■tool  la  front  of  tb«  leotim  table,  tbe  wiraa  w  w  b«ing  anffloientl7  long  to 
raaoh  from  tli«  tsble  to  tbe  itooL  For  ft  foitber  deaoilption  of  tbe  imtnuneDt 
tee  the  Appendix  to  thii  Clupter. 
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tbrougb  an  arc  of  90^  It  would  go  farther  did  we  not  linul 
its  swing  bj  fixing,  edgeways,  a  thin  plate  of  mica  at  this 
points  This  action  of  the  needle  is  produced  bj  the  small 
amount  of  warmth  communicated  by  mj  breath  to  the  fiuse  of 
the  pile,  and  no  ordinary  thermometer  could  give  so  large  and 
prompt  an  indication.  Take  notice  of  the  direction  of  the  de- 
flection ;  the  red  end  of  the  needle  moved  from  me  toward  you. 
We  will  let  the  heat  waste  itself ;  it  will  do  so  in  a  veiy  short 
time,  and  you  notioe,  as  the  pile  cools,  that  the  needle  returns 
to  its  first  position.  Observe  now  the  efiect  of  cold  on  the  same 
face  of  the  pile.  After  chilling  this  plate  of  metal  by  placing 
it  on  ice,  I  wipe  the  metal,  and  touch  with  it  the  face  of  the 
pile.  A  moment's  contact  suffices  to  produce  a  prompt  and 
energetic  deflection  of  the  needle.  But  mark  the  direction 
of  the  deflection.  When  the  pile  was  warmed,  the  red  end  of 
the  needle  moved  from  me  toward  you ;  now  the  same  end 
moves  from  you  toward  me.  The  important  point  here  estab- 
lished is,  that  from  the  direction  in  which  the  needle  moves 
we  can,  with  certainty,  infer  whether  cold  or  heat  has  been 
communicated  to  the  pile;  and  the  energy  with  which  the 
needle  moves — ^the  promptness  with  which  it  is  driven  aside 
from  its  position  of  rest — gives  us  some  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  heat  or  cold  imparted  in  different  cases.  On  a  future  occa- 
sion we  shall  learn  how  to  express  the  relative  quantities  of 
heat  communicated  to  the  pile  with  numerical  accuracy ;  for 
the  present  a  general  knowledge  of  the  action  of  our  instru- 
ments is  sufficient. 

(5)  My  desire  now  is  to  connect  heat  with  the  more  fa- 
miliar forms  of  force,  furnishing  you,  in  the  first  place,  with  a 
store  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  generation  of  heat  by  mechani- 
cal processes.  In  the  next  room  are  some  pieces  of  wood, 
which  my  assistant  will  hand  to  me.  The  temperature  of 
that  room  is  slightly  lower  than  the  temperature  of  this  one, 
and  hence  the  wood  which  is  now  before  me  must  be  slightly 
colder  than  the  face  of  the  pile.  Let  us  prove  this.  The  fiM» 
of  the  pile  being  placed  against  the  piece  of  wood,  the  red  end 
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of  the  needle  moves  from  you  toward  me,  thus  sLowing  that 
the  oontact  has  chilled  the  instrumeDt.  I  now  carefully  rub 
the  face  of  the  pile  along  the  surface  of  the  wood — "  careful- 
ly/' because  the  pile  is  brittle,  and  rough  usage  would  destroy 
it;  mark  what  occurs.  The  prompt  and  energetic  motion  of 
the  needle  toward  you  declares  that  the  face  of  the  pile  has 
been  heated  by  this  small  amount  of  friction.  The  needle, 
you  observe,  goes  quite  up  to  90^  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
toward  which  it  moved  before  the  friction  was  applied. 

(6)  These  experiments,  which  illustrate  the  development 
of  heat  by  mechanical  means,  must  be  to  us  what  a  boy's 
school  exercises  are  to  him.  In  order  to  fix  them  in  our 
minds,  and  obtain  due  mastery  over  them,  we  must  repeat 
them  and  vary  them  in  many  ways.  In  this  task  you  have 
now  to  accompany  me.  This  flat  piece  of  brass  is  attached 
to  a  cork,  which,  when  taken  hold  o£^  preserves  the  brass  from 
all  contact  with  my  warm  hand.  When  the  brass  is  placed 
against  the  iatce  of  the  pile,  the  needle  moves,  showing  that 
the  metal  is  cold.  I  now  rub  the  brass  on  the  surface  of  this 
cold  piece  of  wood,  and  lay  it  once  more  against  the  pile.  It 
is  so  hot,  that  if  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  instru- 
ment, Hhe  current  generated  would  dash  the  needle  violently 
against  its  stops,  and  probably  derange  its  magnetism.  You 
see  the  strong  deflection  which  even  an  instant's  contact  can 
produce.  Indeed,  when  a  boy  at  school,  I  have  often  blistered 
my  hand  by  a  brass  button  which  had  been  rubbed  energeti- 
cally against  a  form.  This  razor  has  been  cooled  by  contact 
with  ice;  and  along  this  hone,  without  oil,  I  rub  the  cool 
razor  as  if  to  sharpen  it.  On  placing  the  razor  against  the 
face  of  the  pile,  the  steel,  which  a  moment  ago  was  cold,  is 
declared  hot.  Similarly,  I  take  this  knife  and  knife-board, 
which  are  both  cold,  and  rub  the  knife  along  the  board.  The 
knife,  placed  against  the  pile,  declares  itself  to  be  hot.  I  pass 
this  cold  saw  through  this  cold  piece  of  wood,  and  place,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  surface  of  the  wood  against  which  the 
■aw  has  rubbed,  in  contact  with  the  pile.    The  needle  in- 
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Biantlj  moves  in  a  direction  which  shows  the  wood  to  be 
heated.  Allowing  the  needle  to  return  to  zero,  I  apply  the 
saw  itself  to  the  pile.  It  also  is  hot.  These  are  the  simplest 
and  most  commonplace  example4i  of  the  generation  of  heat  by 
firiction,  and  they  are  chosen  for  this  reason.  Mean  as  they 
appear,  they  are  illustrations  of  a  principle  which  determines 
the  polity  of  the  whole  material  universe. 

(7)  We  have  now  to  consider  the  development  of  heat  by 
compression.  This  piece  of  deal  is  cooled  below  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room,  and  gives,  when  placed  in  contact  with  our 
pile,  the  deflection  which  indicates  cold.  I  introduce  the 
wood  between  the  plates  of  a  small  hydraulic  press,  and 
squeeze  it  forcibly.  When,  after  compression,  the  wood  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  pile,  the  galvanometer  declares 
that  heat  has  been  developed  by  the  act  of  compression.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  occurs  when  this  block  of  lead  is  fixed 
between  the  plates  of  the  press  and  squeezed  thus  to  flatness. 

(8)  And  now  for  the  effect  of  percussion.  I  place  a  cold 
lead  bullet  upon  this  cold  anvil,  and  strike  it  with  a  cold 
sledge-hammer.  The  sledge  descends  with  a  certain  mechani- 
cal force,  and  its  motion  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  bullet  and 
anvil ;  apparently  the  force  of  the  sledge  is  destroyed.  But 
when  we  examine  the  lead  we  find  it  is  heated,  and  we  shall 
by-and-by  learn  that  if  we  could  gather  up  all  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  shock  of  the  sledge,  and  apply  it  without  loss 
mechanically,  we  should  be  able,  by  means  of  it,  to  lift  the 
hammer  to  the  height  from  which  it  fell. 

Another  experiment  is  here  arranged,  which  is  almost  too 
delicate  to  be  performed  with  the  large  apparatus  necessary 
to  render  lecture  experiments  visible,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
is  easily  executed  with  proper  instruments.  This  small  basin 
contains  a  quantity  of  mercury  which  has  been  cooled  in  the 
next  room.  One  of  the  fetces  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  is 
coated  with  varnish,  to  defend  it  from  the  mercury,  which 
would  otherwise  destroy  the  pile.  Thus  protected  it  may,  as 
you  observe,  be  plunged  into  the  liquid  metaL    The  deflection 
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of  the  needle  proves  that  the  mercury  is  cold.  These  two 
gksses,  ▲  and  b  (fig.  2),  are  swathed  thicklj  round  by  listing, 
to  prevent  the  warmth  of  my  hands  from  reaching  the  mer- 
cury. I  pour  €tie  cold  mercury  from  the  one  glass  into  the 
other,  and  bade.  It  hUa  with  a  certain  mechanical  force,  its 
motion  is  destroyed,  but  heat  is  developed.  The  amount  of 
heat  generated  by  a  single  pouring  out  is  extremely  small ; 
the  exact  amount  might  be  easily  determined,  but  we  shall 
defer  quantitative  considerations  for  the  present ;  so  we  will 
pour  the  mercury  frt>m  glass  to  glass  ten  or  fifteen  times. 
Now  mark  the  result 
when  the  pile  is  plunged 
into  the  liquid.  The 
needle  moves,  and  its 
motion  declares  that  the 
mercury,  which  at  ^e 
b^inning  of  the  experi- 
ment was  cooler,  is  now 
warmer  than  the  pile. 
We  here  introduce  into 
the  lecture-room  an  ef- 
fect which  occurs  at  the 
base  of  every  water-fetlL 
There  are  friends  before 
me  who  have  stood  amid 
the  foam  of  Niagara.  Had  thej,  when  there,  dipped  sufH- 
cientlj  sensitive  thermometers  into  the  water  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  cataract,  they  would  have  found  the  latter 
warmer  than  the  former.  The  sailor's  tradition,  also,  is  theo- 
retically correct ;  the  sea  is  rendered  warmer  by  a  storm,  the 
mechanical  dash  of  its  billows  being  idtimately  converted  into 
heat. 

(9)  Whenever  friction  is  overcome,  heat  is  produced,  and 
the  heat  produced  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  force  expended 
in  overcoming  the  friction.  The  heat  is  simply  the  primitive 
force  in  another  form,  and  if  we  wish  to  avoid  this  conversion, 
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we  must  abolish  the  friction.  We  put  oil  upon  the  surface  of 
a  hone,  we  grease  a  saw,  and  are  careful  to  lubricate  the  axles 
of  our  railway  carriages.  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  these 
acts  ?  Let  us  obtain  general  notions  first,  and  aim  at  strict 
accuracy  afterward.  It  is  the  object  of  a  railway  engineer  to 
urge  his  train  from  one  place  to  another ;  he  wishes  to  apply 
the  force  of  his  steam,  or  of  the  furnace  which  gives  tension 
to  his  steam,  to  this  particular  purpose.  It  is  not  his  interest 
to  allow  any  portion  of  that  force  to  be  converted  into  another 
form  of  force  which  would  not  promote  the  attainment  of  his 
object.  He  does  not  want  his  axles  heated,  and  hence  he 
avoids  as  much  as  possible  expending  his  power  in  heating 
them.  In  fact,  he  has  obtained  his  force  from  heat,  and  it  is 
not  his  object  to  reconvert  by  friction  the  force  thus  obtained 
into  its  primitive  form.  For  every  degree  of  temperature 
generated  in  his  axles,  a  definite  amount  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  urging  force  of  his  engine.  There  is  no  absolute 
loss.  Could  we  gather  up  all  the  heat  generated  by  the  fric- 
tion, and  could  we  apply  it  all  mechanically,  we  should,  by  it, 
be  able  to  impart  to  the  train  the  precise  amount  of  speed 
which  it  had  lost  by  the  friction.  Thus  every  one  of  those 
railway  porters  whom  you  see  moving  about  with  his  can  of 
yellow  grease,  and  opening  the  little  boxes  which  surround 
the  carriage  axles,  is,  without  knowing  it,  illustrating  a  prin- 
ciple which  forms  the  very  solder  of  Nature.  In  so  doing,  he 
is  unconsciously  affirming  both  the  convertibility  and  the  in- 
destructibility of  force.  He  is  practically  asserting  that  me- 
chanical energy  may  be  converted  into  heat,  and  that  when 
so  converted  it  cannot  still  exist  as  mechanical  energy ;  but 
that  for  every  degree  of  heat  developed  in  the  axles,  a  strict 
and  proportional  equivalent  of  the  locomotive  force  of  the  en- 
gine disappears.  All  the  force  of  our  locomotives  is  derived 
from  heat,  and  all  of  it  eventually  becomes  heat  To  main- 
tain the  proper  speed,  the  friction  of  the  train  must  be  con 
tinually  overcome,  and  the  force  spent  in  overcoming  it  is  en 
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liielj  oonverted  into  heat  An  eminent  writer  *  has  compared 
the  process  to  one  of  distillation :  the  energy  of  heat  in  the 
furnace  passes  into  the  mechanical  n\otion  of  the  train,  and 
this  motion  reappears  as  heat  in  the  wheels,  axles,  and  rails. 
When  a  station  is  approached,  saj  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  a  brake  is  applied,  and  smoke  and  sparks  issue  from 
the  wheel  on  which  it  presses.  The  train  is  brought  to  rest — 
How  ?  Simply  by  conyerting  the  entire  moving  force  which 
it  possessed  at  the  moment  the  brake  was  applied,  into  heat. 

(10)  So  also  with  regard  to  the  greasing  of  a  saw  by  a 
carpenter.  He  applies  the  muscular  force  of  his  arm  with 
tiie  express  object  of  cutting  through  the  wood.  He  wishes 
to  tear  the  wood  asunder,  to  overcome  its  mechanical  cohe- 
sion by  the  teeth  of  his  saw.  When  the  saw  moves  stiffly, 
on  account  of  the  friction  against  its  flat  surface,  the  same 
amount  of  effort  may  produce  a  much  smaller  effect  than  when 
the  implement  moves  without  friction.  But  in  what  sense 
smaller  ?  No  absolutely  so,  but  smaller  as  regards  the  act  of 
sawing.  The  force  not  expended  in  sawing  is  not  lost ;  it  is 
converted  into  heat ;  and  I  gave  you  an  example  of  this  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Here,  again,  if  we  could  collect  the  heat  en- 
gendered by  the  friction,  and  apply  it  to  the  urging  of  the 
saw,  we  should  make  good  the  precise  amount  of  work  which 
the  carpenter,  by  neglecting  the  lubrication  of  his  implement, 
had  simply  converted  into  another  form  of  power. 

(11)  We  warm  our  hands  by  rubbing,  and,  in  the  case  of 
frost-bite,  we  thus  restore  the  necessary  heat  to  the  injured 
parts.  Savages  have  the  art  of  producing  fire  by  the  skilful 
friction  of  well-chosen  pieces  of  wood.  It  is  easy  to  char 
wood  in  a  lathe  by  friction.  By  friction  a  lucifer-match  is 
raised  to  the  temperature  of  ignition.  From  the  feet  of  the 
laborers  on  the  flinty  roads  of  Hampshire  sparks  issue  co- 
piously on  a  dark  night,  the  collision  of  their  iron-shod  shoes 
against  the  flints  producing  fire.     The  same  effect  is  often  pro- 

*  Bobert  Julius  Major  of  Heilbronn,  in  tbe  Ein^om  of  WOrtemberg. 
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duced  hy  the  omnibua-horses  in  the  streets  of  Lonilon.  In 
the  common  flint  and  steel  the  partides  of  the  metal  strode 
off  are  so  much  heated  by  the  collision  that  thej  take  fire  and 
bum  in  the  air.  But  the  heat  precedes  the  combustion.  Davy 
found  ihat|  when  a  gunlock  with  a  flint  was  discharged  in 
vacuo,  no  sparks  were  produced,  but  the  partides  of  sted 
struck  off,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  showed  signs 
of  fusion.*  Here  is  a  large  rock-crystal ;  I  have  only  to  draw 
this  small  one  briskly  over  it  to  produce  light  and  heat.  Here 
are  two  quartz-pebbles ;  I  have  only  to  rub  them  together  to 
make  them  luminous. 

(12)  Aristotle  refers  to  the  heating  of  arrows  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  air ;  a  rifle-bullet,  in  passing  through  air,  is  also 
warmed  by  friction.  The  most  probable  theory  of  shoot- 
ing-stars is  that  they  are  small  planetary  bodies  revolving 
round  the  sun,  which  are  caused  to  swerve  from  their  orbits 
by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  and  are  raised  to  incandescence 
by  friction  against  our  atmosphere.  Chladni  propounded  this 
view,  and  Dr.  Joule  has  shown  that  the  atmospheric  friction  is 
competent  to  produce  the  effect  He  may,  moreover,  be  cor- 
rect in  believing  that  the  greater  portion  of  our  aerolites  are 
scattered  into  fragments  by  heat,  and  the  earth  thus  spared  a 
terrible  bombardment,  f  These  bodies  move  at  planetary 
rates ;  the  orbital  velocities  of  the  four  interior  planets  are  as 
follows : 

MUm  per  8«ooDd. 
Mercury  ......        80.40 

VenuB      .  .  .  .  .  .  22.24 

Earth 18.91 

Mars        ......  15.82 

while  the  velocity  of  the  aerolites  varies  from  18  to  36  miles 
a  second.  The  friction  engendered  by  this  enormous  speed  is 
certainly  competent  to  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  it. 

(13)  More  than  sixty-four  years  ago  Count  Rumford,  who 

•  Works  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

t  Philosopbical  Magazine,  4tli  aeries,  vol.  xsxii.  p.  849. 
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was  ODe  of  the  founders  of  the  Rojal  Institution,  executed  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  generation  of  heat  by  friction, 
which,  viewed  bj  the  light  of  to-day,  are  of  the  highest  intei^ 
est  and  importance.  Indeed,  the  seryices  which  the  founders 
and  professors  of  this  Institution  haye  rendered  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  natural  forces  can  nerer  be  foi^tten.  Thomas 
Yoong  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Undulatory  Theory  of 
light,  which,  in  its  fullest  application,  embraces  our  present 
theory  of  heat  Davy  entertained  substantially  the  same 
views  regarding  heat  as  those  which  I  am  now  endeavoring  to 
approach  and  elucidate.  Faraday  established  the  laws  of 
equivalence  between  chemistry  and  electricity,  and  his  mag^ 
neto-electrio  discoveries  were  the  very  first  seized  *upon  by 
Joule  in  illustration  of  the  mutual  convertibility  of  heat  and 
mechanical  action.*  Rumford,  in  a  paper  of  great  power, 
both  as  regards  reasoning  and  experiment,  advocated,  in  1798,f 
the  doctrine  regarding  the  nature  of  heat  which  the  recent  ex- 
periments of  eminent  men  have  placed  upon  a  secure  basis. 
While  eng^aged  in  the  boring  of  cannon  at  Mimich,  he  was  so 
forcibly  struck  by  the  large  amount  of  heat  developed  in  the 
process  that  he  was  induced  to  devise  a  special  apparatus  for 
the  examination  of  the  generation  of  heat  by  friction.  He 
had  constructed  a  hollow  cylinder  of  iron,  into  which  fitted  a 
solid  plunger,  which  was  caused  to  press  against  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder.  A  box  which  surrounded  the  cylinder  con- 
tained 18f  lbs.  of  water,  in  which  a  thermometer  was  placed. 
The  original  temperature  of  the  water  was  60®  F.  The  cyl- 
inder was  turned  by  horse-labor,  and  an  hour  after  the  friction 
had  commenced  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  107®*  hav- 
ing risen  47^.  Half  an  hour  afterward  be  found  the  tempera- 
ture to  be  142®.  The  action  was  continued,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  hours  the  temperature  was  178®.  At  the  end  of  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  it  was  200®,  and  at  two  hours  and  thirty 
minutes  from  the  commencement  the  toater  actudHt/  boiled ! 

*  PhUoftophioal  Magasine,  4th  Beries,  vol.  zxiii.  pp.  866,  847,  486. 
t  An  abfltnot  of  this  paper  ia  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Chapter  IL 
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Rumford*s  description  of  the  efiect  of  tluB  ezperiment  oo 
those  who  witnessed  it  la  quite  delightfiiL  ^  It  would  be  dil- 
ficult,"  he  sajs,  ^'  to  describe  the  surprise  and  astonishment 
expressed  in  the  countenances  of  the  by-standem  on  seeing  so 
large  a  quantity  of  water  heated,  and  actually  made  to  boil, 
without  any  fire.  Though  there  was  nothing  that  could  be 
considered  very  surprising  in  this  matter,  yet  I  acknowledge 
fairly  that  it  afforded  me  a  degree  of  childish  pleasure  whidi, 
were  I  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  a  grave  philosopher,  I 
ought  most  certainly  rather  to  hide  than  to  discoyer.''  *  I  am 
sure  we  can  dispense  with  the  application  of  any  philosophy 
which  would  stifle  such  emotion  as  Rumford  here  avowed.  In 
connectidn  with  this  striking  experiment,  Dr.  Joule  f  has  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  mechanical  force  expended  in  producing 
the  heat,  and  obtained  a  result  which  ^^  is  not  very  widely  dif- 
ferent "  from  that  which  greater  knowledge  and  more  refined 
experiments  enabled  Joule  himself  to  obtain  as  regards  the 
numerical  equivalence  of  heat  and  work. 

(14)  It  would  be  absurd  on  my  part  to  attempt  here  a 
repetition  of  the  experiment  of  Count  Rumford  with  all  its 
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conditions.  We  cannot  devote  two  hours  and  a  half  to  a 
single  experiment,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you  sub- 
stantially the  same  effect  in  two  minutes  and  a  half.  Here  is 
a  brass  tube  (^,  fig.  3),  four  inches  long,  and  of  three-quarters 

*  Bumford's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  484. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  ozL  p.  6S. 
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of  an  inch  interior  diameter.  It  ia  stopped  at  the  bottom,  and 
Borewed  on  to  a  whirling  taUe,  by  means  of  whioh  the  upright 
tobe  can  be  caused  to  rotate  yery  rapidly.  These  two  pieces 
of  oak  are  united  by  a  hinge,  in  which  are  two  semicircular 
grooyes,  intended  to  embrace  the  brass  tube.  Thus  the  pieces 
of  wood  form  a  kind  of  tong^,  t,  the  gentle  squeezing  of  which 
produces  friction  when  the  tube  rotates.  I  partially  fill  the 
tube  with  cold  water,  stop  it  with  a  cork  to  prevent  the 
splashing  out  of  the  liquid,  and  now  put  the  machine  in  mo* 
tion.  As  the  action  continues,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
rises,  and  now  the  tube  is  too  hot  to  be  held  in  the  fingers. 
Obntinuing  the  action  a  little  longer,  the  cork  is  driven  out 
with  explosive  violence,  the  steam  which  follows  it  producing 
by  its  precipitation  a  small  cloud  in  the  atmosphere. 

(15)  In  all  the  cases  hitherto  introduced  to  your  notice, 
heat  has  been  generated  by  the  expenditure  of  mechanical 
force.  Our  experiments  have  shown  that  where  medianical 
force  is  expended  heat  is  produced ;  and  I  wish  now  to  bring 
before  you  the  converse  experiment^  and  show  you  the  con^ 
sumption  of  heat  in  mechanical  work.  This  strong  vessel 
(v,  fig.  4)  is  filled  at  the  present  moment  with  compressed  air. 
It  has  lain  here  for  some  hours,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
air  within  the  vessel  is  now  the  same  as  that  of  the  air  of  the 
room  without  it.  At  the  present  moment  this  inner  air  is 
pressing  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  if  this  cock  be 
opened  a  portion  of  the  air  will  rush  violently  out  The  word 
'^rush,'*  however,  but  vaguely  expresses  the  true  state  of 
things ;  the  air  which  issues  is  driven  out  by  the  air  behind 
it ;  this  latter  accomplishes  the  work  of  urging  forward  the 
stream  of  air.  And  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  working 
air  during  this  process  ?  It  will  be  chilled.  The  air  executes 
woik,  and  the  only  agent  it  can  call  upon  to  perform  the 
work  is  the  heat  to  which  the  elastic  force  with  which  it 
presses  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  is  entirely  due.  A  por- 
tion of  this  heat  will  be  consumed,  and  a  lowering  of  tem- 
perature will  be  the  consequence.     Observe  the  experiment 
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I  will  turn  the  oock  e  (fig.  4),  and  allow  the  current  of  air 
£rom  the  yessel  v  to  strike  against  the  £ftce  of  the  pile  p*  The 
magnetic  needle  instantly  responds ;  its  red  end  is  driven  tow- 
ard me,  thus  declaring  that  the  pile  has  been  ehiUed  by  the 
current  of  air. 

(16)  The  effect  is  different  when  air  is  urged  from  the 
nozzle  of  a  common  bellows  against  the  thermo-electric  pile. 
In  the  last  experiment  the  mechanical  work  of  urging  the  air 
forward  was  performed  by  the  air  itself  and  a  portion  of  its 
heat  was  consumed  in  the  effort    In  the  case  of  the  bellows^ 
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it  is  my  musdes.  which  perform  the  work.  The  upper  board 
of  the  bellows  is  raised,  and  the  air  rushes  in.  The  boards 
are  then  pressed  with  a  certain  force,  and  the  air  rushes  out. 
The  expelled  air,  slightly  warmed  by  compression,  strikes  the 
face  of  the  pUe ;  its  motion  also  is  in  part  stopped,  and  an 
amount  of  heat  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  this  motion  is 
instantly  generated.  Thus  you  observe,  that  when  I  direct, 
with  the  bellows  (fig.  5),  a  current  of  air  against  the  pile,  the 
red  end  of  the  needle  moves  toward  you,  thereby  showing 
that  the  face  of  the  pile  is,  in  this  instance,  warmed  by  the 
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afr.*  Here,  moreover,  is  »  bottle  of  soda-water,  sligiitlf  warm- 
er than  the  jule,  as  you  see  bj  the  deflection  it  produces.  Cut 
the  ■faring  whidt  holds  it,  the  cork  is  driven  out  hy  the  elastic 
iorce  (^  the  carbonioacid  gas :  the  gas  perfonna  work,  in  so 


doing  it  consumes  heat,  and  now  the  deflection  produced  by 
the  bottle  is  that  of  cold.  The  truest  romance  ia  to  be  found 
in  the  details  of  daily  life ;  and  here,  in  operations  with  which 
every  ebild  is  familiar,  we  shall  gradually  discern  the  illustra- 
tion of  principles  from  which  all  material  phenomena  flow, 

*  In  this  cipciiment  it  ii  naoauarj  to  bring  tha  nonle  of  tluj  bellowi  near 
tha  pil*,  uid  blow  itroDglj.  Whan  the  noula  u  diatant  tha  air,  wbiob  iHDea 
wtrm  mdar  tli*  preMnn  eiertad  on  tba  belloira,  la  cbillad  by  ita  own  ezpan- 
Am,    It  m^  ba  aran  caiued  to  predpiUte  ita  aqoeoni  T^or. 
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VOTE  ON  THE  OOHSTEUCnON.  OF  THE  THEBMO-ELEOTBIO  PELS. 

Let  a  b  (fig.  6)  be  a  bar  of  antimony,  and  b  o  a  bar  of  bismntli, 
and  let  both  bars  be  soldered  together  at  b.  Let  the  fi*ee  ends  ▲  and 
0  be  united  by  a  piece  of  wire,  ado.  On  warming  the  place  of  junc- 
tion, b,  an  electric  current  is  generated,  the  direction 
of  which  is  from  bismuth  to  antimony  (or  against  the 
alphabet),  across  the  junction,  and  from  antimony  to 
bismuth  (or  with  the  alphabet),  through  the  connect- 
ing wire,  ADO.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction 
of  the  current 

If  the  junction  b  be  ehilled^  a  current  is  gen- 
erated opposed  in  direction  to  the  former.  The 
figure  represents  what  is  called  a  thermo-electric 
pair  or  couple. 

By  the  union  of  several  thermo-electric  pairs,  a 
more  powerftd  current  can  be  generated  than  would 
be  obtained  from  a  single  pair.  Fig.  7  (next  pageX 
for  example,  represents  such  an  arrangement,  in 
which  the  shaded  bars  are  supposed  to  be  all  of  bis- 
muth, and  the  unshaded  ones  of  antimony.  On  warming  all  the 
junctions,  b,  b,  etc,  a  current  is  generated  in  each,  and  the  sum  of 
these  currents,  all  of  which  flow  in  the  same  direction,  will  produce 
a  stronger  resultant  current  than  that  obtained  from  a  single  pair. 

The  y  formed  by  each  pair  need  not  be  so  wide  as  it  is  shown  in 
fig.  7 ;  it  may  be  contracted  without  pr^udice  to  the  couple.  And 
if  it  is  desired  to  pack  several  pairs  into  a  small  compass,  each  sep- 
arate couple  may  be  arranged  as  in  ^g,  8,  where  the  black  lines  rep- 
resent small  bismuth  tars,  and  the  white  ones  small  bars  of  anti- 
mony. They  are  soldered  together  at  the  ends,  and  throughout  their 
length  are  usually  separated  by  strips  of  paper  merely.  A  collection 
of  pairs  thus  compactly  set  together  constitutes  a  thermo-electric 
pile,  a  drawing  of  which  is  given  in  fig.  9. 


THCSHa-ELICnUO  FIL& 


The  oorrcut  prodnood  hj  heat  being  iIwaTB  from  liUmath  to  SDtU 
Koaj  acroaa  th«  heated  Junction,  a  moment'a  inapeotion  of  flg.  7  will 


ahow  that  when  any  one  of  the  Jaoctjona,  a,  j^  ia  heated,  a  cnrrent 
la  generated  (^posed  in  direction  to  that  generated  when  the  heat  ii 
applied  to  the  Jonedona  n,  b.  Hence,  in  the  caae  of  the  thermo-elec- 
trio  pile,  the  effect  of  heat  falling  upon  its  two  opposite  facea  ia  to 
prodnoe  cnrrenta  in  opposite  directiona.  If  the  temperatare  of  the 
two  boea  be  alike,  they  nentralize  each  other,  no  matter  how  highlf 
thej  m  V  be  heated  abeolntely ;  hot  if  one  of  them  be  warmer  than 
the  other,  a  caraent  is  produced.   The  cnrrent  ia  thns  due  to  a  d^fftr- 


titct  of  temperature  iMtween  the  two  &oes  of  the  pile,  and  within 
oertain  limita  the  atrength  of  the  current  is  eiaotl;  proportional  to 
this  difference. 

Vmm  the  jtmoUon  of  almost  waj  other  two  metals,  thermo-oleo- 
trie  oorrmta  may  be  obtained,  hot  they  are  most  readily  generated 
by  the  nnion  of  bismnth  and  antimony.* 

*  The  diMiorery  of  tlurmo-aloatriait;  U  due  to  Thomas  Snbeok,  Professor 
latha  CalTenltj  of  Berlin.  KobiH  oonitniatod  tba  Urat  thcnn(»-clectria  p[le ; 
trat  in  Helloiii'i  hands  It  beoune  an  instnunent  so  Impoitant  u  to  snparsads 
■D  Mlwis  In  rMMrohM  on  rsdlint  host  To  this  purpose  It  will  be  spplied  oi 
ftiRire  CM 
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NOTE  OH  THE  0OK8TBUCTIOK  OF  THE  OALYAHOHEIKR. 

The  exiBtenoe  and  direction  of  an  electric  current  are  shown  by 
its  action  npon  a  freely  sospended  magnetic  needle. 

Bat  such  a  needle  is  held  in  the  magnetic  meridian  bj  the  mag- 
netic force  of  the  earth.  Hence,  to  move  a  single  needle,  the  eorrent 
mast  overcome  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth. 

Very  feeble  currents  are  incompetent  to  do  this  in  a  snffidentlj 
sensible  degree.  The  following  two  expedients  are,  therefore,  com- 
bined to  render  sensible  the  action  of  such  feeble  currents : 

The  wire  through  which  the  current  flows  is  coiled  so  as  to  sur- 
round the  needle  several  times ;  the  needle  must  swing  freelj  within 
the  coil.    The  action  of  the  single  current  is  thus  multiplied. 

The  second  device  is  to  neutralize  the  directive  force  of  the  earth, 
without  prejudice  to  the  magnetism  of  the  needle.  This  is  accom- 
plished bj  using  two  needles  instead  of  one,  attaching  them  to  a 
oonmion  vortical  stem,  and  bringing  their  opposite  poles  over  each 
otiior,  the  north  end  of  the  one  needle  and  the  south  end  of  the  other 

being  thus  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  double  needle  is  represent- 
ed in  fig.  10. 

It  must  be  so  arranged  that  one  of 
the  needles  shall  be  within  the  coil 
through  which   the    current   flows, 
'   while  the  other  needle  swings  freelj 
above  the  coil,  the  vertical  connect- 
ing piece  passing  through  an  appro- 
■    priate  slit  in  the  coiL    "Were  both 
the  needles  within  the  coil,  the  same 
ourront  would  urge  them  in  opposite  directions,  and  thus  one  needle 
would  neutralize  the  other.    But  when  one  is  within  and  the  other 
without,  the  current  urges  both  needles  in  the  same  direction. 

The  way  to  prepare  such  a  pair  of  needles  is  this.  Magnetize 
both  of  them  to  saturation ;  then  suspend  them  in  a  vessel,  or  under 
a  shade,  to  protect  them  from  air-currents.  The  system  will  proba- 
bly set  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  one  needle  being  in  almost  all  oases 
stronger  than  the  other;  weaken  the  stronger  needle  carefully  by 
the  touch  of  a  second  smaller  magnet.  When  the  needles  are  pre- 
cisely equal  in  strength,  they  will  set  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetie 
meridian. 
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It  might  be  sappoeed  that  when  the  needles  are  equal  in  strength, 
the  directive  foroe  of  the  earth  woold  be  oompletelj  annolled,  that 
the  doable  needle  woold  be  perfeoUy  oitatie^  and  perfecUj  neutral  as 
regards  direction ;  obeying  simplj  the  torsion  of  its  suspending  fibre. 
This  would  be  the  case  if  the  msgnetio  axes  of  both  needles  could 
be  caused  to  lie  with  mathematioal  aconracj  in  the  same  yertioal 
plane.  In  practice  tiiis  is  almost  impossible;  the  axes  always  cross 
each  other.  Let  n$^n'  tf  (fig.  11)  represent  the  axes  of  two  needles 
thns  crossing,  the  magnetic  meridian  being  parallel  to  m  i ;  let  the 
pole  n  be  drawn  b  j  the  earth's  attractive  force  in  the  direction  nm; 
the  pole  /  being  nrged  by  the  repulsion  of  the  earth  in  a  precisely 


li0.li 


opporite  direction.  When  the  poles  n  and  t'  are  of  exactly  equal 
strength,  it  is  manifest  that  the  force  acting  on  the  pole  f',  in  the 
case  here  supposed,  would  have  the  advantage  as  regards  leverage, 
and  would  therefore  overcome  the  force  acting  on  n.  The  crossed 
needles  would,  therefore,  turn  away  still  farther  from  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  they  cannot  come  to 
rest  until  the  line  which  bisects  the  angle  enclosed  by  the  needles  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

This  is  the  test  of  perfect  equality  as  regards  the  magnetism  of 
the  needles ;  but,  in  brin^g  the  needles  to  this  state  of  perfection, 
we  have  often  to  pass  through  various  stages  of  obliquity  to  the  mag- 
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netio  meridian.  In  these  oases  the  superior  strength  of  one  needle 
is  oompensated  hj  an  advantage,  as  regards  leverage,  possessed  bj 
the  other.  Bj  a  happj  accident,  a  tooch  is  sometimes  sufficient  to 
make  the  needles  perfectly  equal ;  but  manj  hours  are  often  expend- 
ed in  securing  this  result  It  is  onlj  of  course  in  yerj  delicate  ex- 
periments that  this  perfect  equality  is  needed ;  but  in  such  experi- 
ments it  is  essentiaL 

Another  grave  difficulty  has  beset  experimenters,  even  after  the 
perfect  magnetization  of  their  needles  has  been  accomplished.  Such 
needles  are  sensitive  to  the  slightest  magnetic  action,  and  the  covered 
copper  wire,  of  which  the  galvanometer  coils  are  formed,  usually 
contains  a  trace  of  iron  sufficient  to  deflect  the  prepared  needle 
from  its  true  position.  I  have  had  coils  in  which  this  deflection 
amounted  to  thirty  degrees ;  and,  in  the  splendid  instruments  used 
by  Professor  Du  Bois  Raymond,  in  his  researches  on  animal  elec- 
tricity, the  deflection  by  the  coil  is  sometimes  even  greater  than  this. 
Melloni  encountered  this  difficulty,  and  proposed  that  the  wires 
should  be  drawn  through  agate  holes,  thus  avoiding  all  contact  with 
iron  or  steel.  The  disturbance  has  always  been  ascribed  to  a  trace 
of  iron  contained  in  the  copper  wire.  Pure  silver  has  also  been  pro- 
posed instead  of  copper. 

To  pursue  his  beautiful  thermo-electric  researches  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Professor  Magnus,  of  Berlin,  obtained  pure  copper  by 
a  most  laborious  electrolytic  process,  and,  after  the  metal  had  been 
obtained,  it  required  to  be  melted  eight  times  in  succession  before  it 
could  be  drawn  into  wire.  In  fact,  the  impurity  of  the  coil  entirely 
vitiated  the  accuracy  of  the  instruments,  and  almost  any  amount  of 
labor  would  be  well  expended  in  removing  this  great  defect. 

My  own  experience  of  this  subject  is  instructive.  I  hod  a  beau- 
tiful instrument  constructed  a  few  years  ago  by  Sauerwald,  of  Berlin, 
the  coil  of  which,  when  no  current  flowed  through  it,  deflected  my 
double  needle  fully  thirty  degrees  from  the  zero  line.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  attain  quantitative  accuracy  with  this  instrument. 

I  had  the  wire  removed  by  Mr.  Becker,  and  English  wire  used 
in  its  stead ;  the  deflection  fell  to  three  degrees. 

This  was  a  great  improvement,  but  not  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
I  commenced  making  inquiries  about  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
pure  copper,  but  the  result  was  very  discouraging.  When  almost 
despairing,  the  following  thought  occurred  to  me :  The  action  of  the 
ooil  must  be  due  to  the  admixture  of  iron  with  the  copper,  for  pure 
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eopper  is  diamagnetio,  it  is  feeblj  repelled  bj  a  strong  magnet  Tbe 
magnet,  therefore,  oocnrred  to  me  as  a  means  of  instant  analjsis ;  I 
could  tell  bj  it,  in  a  moment,  whether  mj-wire  was  free  fh>m  mag- 
netic metal  or  not. 

The  wire  of  M.  Saaerwald's  coil  was  stronglj  attracted  bj  the 
magnet.  The  wire  of  Mr.  Becker's  coU  was  also  attracted,  though 
in  a  mach  feebler  degree. 

Both  wires  were  corered  with  green  silk ;  I  removed  this,  bnt 
the  Beriin  wire  was  still  attracted ;  the  English  wire,  on  the  con- 
trarj,  when  presented  naked  to  the  magnet,  was  feebly  repelled ;  it 
was  trolj  diamagnetic,  and  contained  no  sensible  trace  of  iron. 
Thus  the  whole  annoyance  was  fixed  npon  the  green  silk ;  some  iron 
oomponnd  had  been  nsed  in  the  dyeing  of  it,  and  to  this  the  deria- 
tion  of  the  needle  from  zero  was  manifestly  dne. 

I  had  the  green  coating  remored  and  the  wire  overspmi  with 
white  silk,  clean  hands  being  used  in  the  process.  A  perfect  gal- 
Tanometer  is  the  result ;  the  needle,  when  released  from  the  action 
of  the  current,  retams  accurately  to  zero,  and  is  perfectly  free  from 
all  magnetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  coil.  In  ^t,  while  we  hare 
been  devising  agate  plates  and  other  learned  methods  to  get  rid  of 
the  nuisance  of  a  magnetic  coil,  the  means  of  doing  so  are  at  hand. 
Let  the  copper  wire  be  selected  by  the  magnet,  and  no  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  obtaining  specimens  magnetically  pure. 
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▲PFBHDXX:— BXTBACTB  IBOX  BAOOX  AHD  BUWOBD. 

(17)  ri  iHE  development  of  heat  bj  mechanical  action  wad 
-1-  illustrated  by  suitable  experiments  when  we  last 
assembled  here.  But  experimental  facts  alone  cannot  satisfy 
the  human  mind ;  we  desire  to  know  the  cause  of  the  fact ; 
we  search  after  the  principle  by  the  operation  of  which  the 
phenomena  are  produced.  Why  should  heat  be  generated  by 
mechanical  action,  and  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  agent 
thus  generated?  Two  rival  theories  have  been  offered  in 
answer  to  these  questions,  which  are  named  respectively  the 
material  theory y  and  the  dynamicaly  or  mechanical^  theory  of 
heat.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  former  of  these — ^the 
material  theory — ^had  the  greater  number  of  adherents.  With- 
in certain  limits  it  involved  conceptions  of  a  very  simple  kind, 
and  this  simplicity  secured  its  general  acceptance.  The  ma- 
terial theory  supposes  heat  to  be  a  kind  of  matter — a  subtle 
fluid  stored  up  in  the  inter-atomic  spaces  of  bodies.  The 
laborious  Gmelin,  for  example,  in  his  Handbook  of  Chemistry, 
defines  heat  to  be  *'  that  substance  whose  entrance  into  our 
bodies  causes  the  sensation  of  warmth,  and  its  egress  the  sen* 
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sation  of  cold.**  *  He  also  speaks  of  heat  combining  with 
bodies  as  one  ponderable  substance  does  with  another;  and 
many  other  eminent  chemists  treat  the  subject  from  the  same 
point  of  view. 

(18)  The  development  of  heat  bj  mechanical  means,  in- 
asmuch as  its  generation  seemed  unlimited,  was  a  great  diffi- 
culty with  the  materialists ;  but  thej  were  acquainted  with 
the  ^LCt  (which  shall  be  amply  elucidated  on  a  future  occa- 
sion), that  different  bodies  possess  different  powers  of  holding 
heat,  if  such  a  term  may  be  employed.  Take,  for  example, 
the  two  liquids,  water  and  mercury,  and  warm  a  pound  of 
each  of  them,  say  from  fifty  degrees  to  sixty.  The  absolute 
quantity  of  heat  required  by  the  water  to  raise  its  tempera- 
ture ten  degrees  is  fully  thirty  times  the  quantity  required 
by  the  mercury.  Technically  speaking,  the  water  is  said  to 
have  a  greater  capacity  for  heat  than 'the  mercury  has,  and 
this  term  ^capacity"  suggests  the  views  of  those  who  in- 
vented iL  The  water  was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of 
storing  up  the  caloric  or  matter  of  heat ;— of  hiding  it,  in 
fftct,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  required  thirty  measures  of  this 
calorio  to  produce  the  same  sensible  effect  on  water  that  one 
measure  would  produce  upon  mercury. 

(19)  All  substances  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
this  apparent  power  of  storing  up  heat.  Lead,  for  example, 
possesses  it;  and  our  experiment  with  the  lead  bullet,  in 
which  heat  was  generated  by  compression,  was  explained  by 
those  who  held  the  material  theory  in  the  following  way. 
The  uncompressed  lead,  they  said,  has  a  higher  capacity  for 
heat  than  the  compressed  substance ;  the  size  of  its  atomic 
storehouse  is  diminished  by  compression,  and  hence,  when 
the  lead  is  squeezed,  a  portion  of  that  heat  which,  previous 
to  compression,  was  hidden,  must  make  its  appearance,  for 
the  compressed  substance  can  no  longer  hold  it  all.  In  some 
similar  way  the  experiments  on  friction  and  percussion  were 

*  Snf  lUh  tnoAlation,  toI.  I.  p.  82. 
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accounted  for.  The  idea  of  calling  new  heat  into  exiateiioe 
was  rejected  bj  the  believers  in  the  material  theoij.  Accord- 
ing to  their  views,  the  quantity  of  heat  in  the  imiverse  is  as 
constant  as  the  quantity  of  ordinary  matter,  and  the  utmost 
we  can  do  by  mechanical  and  chemical  means  is  to  store  up 
this  heat,  or  to  drive  it  from  its  lurking-places  into  the  open 
day. 

(20)  The  dynamical  theory,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  discards  the  idea  of  materiality 
as  applied  to  heat  The  supporters  of  this  theory  do  not  be- 
lieve heat  to  be  matter,  but  an  accident  or  condition  of  mat- 
ter ;  namely,  a  motion  of  its  ultimate  particles.  From  the 
direct  contemplation  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  heat,  a 
profound  mind  is  led  almost  instinctively  to  conclude  that 
heat  is  a  kind  of  motion.  Bacon  held  a  view  of  this  kind,* 
and  Locke  stated  a  similar  view  with  singular  felicity. 
**  Heat,''  he  says,  *^  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the  ixisensiUe 
parts  of  the  object,  which  produces  in  us  that  sensation  firom 
whence  we  demonstrate  the  object  hot :  so,  what  in  our  sensa- 
tion is  heaty  in  the  object  is  nothing  but  motionj^  The  ex- 
periments of  Count  Rumford  f  on  the  boring  of  cannon  have 
been  already  referred  to.  Now,  he  showed  that  the  hot  chips 
cut  from  his  cannon  did  not  change  their  capacity  for  heat : 
he,  moreover,  collected  the  scales  and  powder  produced  by  the 
abrasion  of  his  metal,  weighed  them,  and  demanded  whether 
it  could  be  believed  that  the  vast  amount  of  heat  which  he 
had  generated  had  been  all  squeezed  out  of  that  modicum  of 
crushed  metal.  ^'You  have  not,"  he  might  have  urged  on 
those  who  maintained  this  view,  "  given  yourselves  the  trouble 
to  inquire  whether  any  change  whatever  has  been  produced 
by  friction  in  the  capacity  of  the  metal  for  heat.     You  are 

*  See  Appendix  to  this  Chapter. 

f  I  have  particular  pleasure  in  direoting  the  reader's  attention  to  an  ab- 
stract of  Count  Bumford'a  memoir  on  the  Generation  of  Heat  by  Friotion, 
contained  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter.  Rumford^  in  this  memoir,  anni- 
hilates the  material  theory  of  heat.  Nothing^  more  powerful  has  since  been 
written. 
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quick  in  inventing  reasons  to  save  your  theory  from  destruc- 
tion, but  slow  to  inquire  whether  these  reasons  are  not  merely 
the  fine-spun  fancies  of  your  own  brains."  Theories  are  in- 
dispensable, but  they  sometimes  act  like  drugs  upon  the  mind. 
Men  grow  fond  of  them  as  they  do  of  dram-drinking,  and  feel 
discontented  and  irascible  when  the  stimulant  to  the  imagina- 
tion is  taken  away. 

(21)  At  this  point  an  experiment  of  Davy  comes  forth  in 
its  true  significance.*  Ice  is  solid  water,  and  the  solid  has 
only  one-half  the  capacity  for  heat  that  liquid  water  possesses. 
A  quantity  of  heat  which  woidd  raise  a  pound  of  ice  ten  de- 
grees in  temperature  would  raise  a  pound  of  water  only  hve 
d^rees.  Further,  simply  to  liquefy  a  mass  of  ice,  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  heat  is  necessary,  this  heat  being  so  utterly 
ahsorbed  or  rendered  *' latent"  as  to  make  no  impression 
upon  the  thermometer.  The  question  of  ^*  latent  heat "  shall 
be  fully  discussed  in  its  proper  place :  what  I  am  desirous  of 
impressing  on  you  at  present  is,  that,  taking  the  materialists 
on  their  own  ground,  liquid  uxUer^  at  its  freezing  temperature, 
possesses  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  heat  than  ice  at  the  same 
temperature. 

(22)  Davy  reasoned  thus  :  "  If  I,  by  friction,  liquefy  ice,  a 
substance  will  be  produced  which  contains  a  far  greater  abso- 
lute amount  of  heat  than  the  ice ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  cannot 
with  any  show  of  reason  be  affirmed  that  I  merely  render  sen- 
sible heat  which  had  been  previously  insensible  in  the  frozen 
mass.  Liquefaction  in  this  cflse  will  conclusively  demonstrate 
a  generaiion  of  heat."  He  made  the  experiment,  and  liquefied 
the  ioe  by  pure  friction  ;  and  the  result  has  been  regarded  as 
the  first  which  really  proved  the  immateriality  of  heat. 

(23)  When  a  hammer  strikes  a  bell  the  motion  of  the 
hammer  is  arrested,  but  not  destroyed ;  it  has  been  shivered 
into  vibrations,  which  impart  motion  to  the  air  and  affect  the 
auditory  nerve  as  sound.     So  also  when  our  pledge-hammer 

•  Workfl  of  Sir  A,  Davy,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 
2 
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descended  upon  our  lead  bullet,  the  descending  motion  of  the 
sledge  was  arrested  ;  but  it  was  not  destroyed.  The  tnoiion 
teas  transferred  to  the  atoms  of  the  lead^  and  announced  itself 
to  the  proper  nerves  as  heat  The  theory,  then,  which  Rum- 
ford  so  powerfully  advocated,  and  which  Davy  so  ably  sup- 
ported,* is  that  heat  is  a  kind  of  molecular  motion  ;  and  that 
by  friction,  percussion,  and  compression,  this  motion  may  he 
generated,  as  well  as  by  combustion.  This  is  the  theory 
whicli  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  develop  until  your  minds  attain  to 
perfect  clearness  regarding  it.  At  the  outset  you  must  exer^ 
cise  patience.  We  are  entering  a  jimgle,  and  striking  into 
tlie  brambles  in  rather  a  random  fashion  at  first.  But  we  shall 
thus  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of 
our  work,  and  with  due  persistence  cut  through  all  entangle- 
ments at  last. 

(24)  You  have  already  witnessed  the  effect  of  projecting  a 
current  of  compressed  air  against  the  face  of  the  thermo- 
electric pile  (page  14).  The  instrument  was  chilled  by  the 
current  of  air.  Now  heat  is  known  to  be  developed  when  air 
is  compressed ;  and  I  have  been  asked  repeatedly  how  this 
heat  was  disposed  of  in  the  case  of  the  condensed  air  em- 
ployed in  the  experiment  referred  to.  Pray  listen  to  my  reply. 
Supposing  the  vessel  which  contained  the  air  to  be  formed  of 
a  substance  perfectly  impervious  to  heat,  and  supposing  all 
the  heat  developed  by  my  arm,  in  compressing  the  air,  to  be 
retained  within  the  vessel,  that  quantity  of  heat  would  be  ex- 
actly competent  to  undo  what  had  been  done,  and  to  restore 
the  compressed  air  to  its  original  volume  and  temperature. 
But  this  vessel  v  (fig.  12)  is  not  impervious  to  heat,  and  it  was 
not  my  object  to  draw  upon  the  heat  developed  by  mj  arm ; 

*  In  Davy's  first  scientific  memoir  be  calls  heat  a  repulsive  motion,  which 
he  says  may  bo  augmented  in  various  ways.  *'  First,  by  the  transmutation 
of  mechanical  into  repulsive  motion  ;  that  is,  by  friction  or  percussion.  Id 
this  case  the  mechanical  motion  lost  by  the  masses  of  matter  in  friction  ii 
the  repulsive  motion  gained  by  their  corpuscles ; ''  an  oxtremely  remarkablv 
passage.  I  have  given  fiirthor  extracts  from  this  paper  in  the  Appendix  to 
Chapter  III. 
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after  condensation,  therefore,  the  vessel  was  allowed  to  rest 
till  all  the  heat  generated  by  the  condensation  was  dissipated, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air  within  and  without  the  vessel 
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was  the  same.  When,  therefore,  the  air  rushed  out,  it  had 
not  the  heat  to  draw  upon  which  had  been  developed  during 
compression.  The  heat  from  which  it  derived  its  elastic  force 
was  only  sufficient  to  keep  it  at  the  temperature  of  the  sui^ 
rounding  air.  In  doing  its  work  a  portion  of  this  heat,  equiv- 
alent to  the  work  done,  was  consumed,  and  the  issuing  air 
was  consequently  chilled.  Do  not  be  disheartened  if  this  rea- 
soning should  not  appear  quite  dear  to  you.  "We  are  now  in 
comparative  darkness,  but  as  we  proceed  light  will  gradually 
appear,  and  irradiate  retrospectively  our  present  gloom. 

(25)  Let  me  now  make  evident  to  you  that  heat  is  devel- 
oped by  the  compression  of  air.  Here  is  a  strong  cylinder  of 
glass  T  V  (fig.  13),  accurately  bored,  and  quite  smooth  within. 
Into  it  this  piston  fits  air-tight-,  so  that,  by  driving  the  piston 
down,  the  air  underneath  it  is  forcibly  compressed ;  and,  when 
the  air  is  thus  compressed,  heat  is  suddenly  generated.  Tin- 
der may  be  ignited  by  this  heat.    Here,  moreover,  is  a  morsel 
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of  cotton  wool,  wetted  with  an  inflammable  liquid,  the  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.  I  throw  the  bit  of  wet  cotton  into 
the  glass  syringe,  and  instantly  eject  it.  It  has  left 
behind  it  a  residue  of  vapor.  On  compressing  the  air 
suddenly,  the  heat  developed  is  sufficient  to  ignite 
the  vapor,  and  you  see  a  flash  of  light  within  the 
syringe.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  eject  the  cotton;  I 
replace  it  in  the  tube,  and  urge  the  piston  down- 
ward ;  you  see  the  flash  as  before.  If  with  a  narrow 
*  glass  tube  the  fumes  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
the  vapor  be  in  every  instance  blown  away,  without 
once  removing  the  cotton  from  the  syringe,  the  ex- 
periment may  be  repeated  and  the  flash  of  light  ob- 
tained twenty  times  in  succession. 

(26)  The  chilling  effect  of  a  current  of  com- 
pressed air  on  the  thermo-electric  pile  has  been 
already  illustrated.  Here  is  another  illustration  of 
the  thermal  effect  produced  in  air  by  its  own  me- 
chanical action.  This  tin  tube  is  stopped  at  both 
V  ends,  and  connected  with  an  air-pump.  The  tube  is 
at  present  full  of  air,  and  the  face  of  the  thermo-elec- 
tric pile  rests  against  its  curved  surface.  The  galvanometer 
declares  that  the  face  of  the  pile  in  contact  with  the  tube  has 
been  warmed  by  the  latter.  I  was  prepared  for  this  result, 
having  reason  to  know  that  the  air  within  the  tube  is  slightly 
warmer  than  that  without  We  will  now  cause  this  air  to 
perform  work,  and  then  examine  the  thermal  condition  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  work  has  been  performed.  We  will  work 
the  pump ;  the  cylinders  of  the  machine  will  be  emptied,  and 
the  air  within  this  tube  will  be  driven  into  the  exhausted  cyl- 
ioders  by  its  own  elastic  force.  This  is  the  work  that  it  per- 
forms, and  as  the  tube  is  exhausted  you  will  see  the  needle, 
which  is  now  deflected  so  considerably  in  the  direction  of  heat, 
descend  to  zero,  and  pass  quite  up  to  90°  in  the  direction  of 
cold.  The  pump  is  now  in  action,  and  you  observe  the  re- 
sult.    The  needle  falls  as  predicted,  and  its  advance  in  the 
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direction  of  cold  is  only  arrested  by  its  coDCUs&Ion  against  the 
stops. 

(27)  Three  strokes  of  the  pump  suffice  to  chill  the  tube  so 
as  to  send  the  needle  up  to  90° ;  *  let  it  now  come  to  rest.  It 
would  require  more  time  than  we  can  afford  to  allow  the  tube 
to  assume  the  temperature  of  the  air  around  it ;  but  the 
needle  is  now  sensil^j  at  rest  at  a  good  distance  on  the  cold 
side  of  zero.  Turning  on  this  cock,  the  air  will  rush  in,  and 
each  of  its  atoms  will  hit  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  like  a 
projectile.  The  mechanical  motion  of  the  atoms  will  be  there- 
by annihilated,  but  an  amount  of  lieat  equivalent  to  this  mo- 
tion will  be  generated.  This  heat  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
warm  the  tube,  to  undo  the  present  deflection,  and  to  send 
the  needle  up  on  the  heat  side  of  zero.  The  air  is  now  enter- 
ing, and  you  see  the  effect :  the  needle  moves,  and  goes  quite 
up  to  90°  on  that  side  which  indicates  the  heating  of  the 
pile.f 

(28)  I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  an  important 
effect  connected  with  this  chilling  of  the  air  by  rarefaction. 
On  the  plate  of  the  air-pump  is  placed  a  large  glass  receiver, 
which  is  now  611ed  .with  the  air  of  this  room.  Tliis  air,  and, 
indeed,  all  air,  unless  it  he  dried  artificially,  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  aqueous  vapor,  which,  as  vapor,  is  perfectly  invisible. 
A  certain  temperature  is  requisite  to  maintain  the  vapor  in 

*  The  galyanometer  uMd  in  this  experiment  was  tliat  wliioh  I  employ  in 
mj  original  researches :  it  is  an  exoeedinglj  delicate  one.  When  here  intro- 
dnoed,  its  dial  was  illuminated  hj  the  electric  light;  and  an  image  of  it,  two 
feet  in  diameter,  was  projected  on  a  screen* 

t  In  this  experiment  a  mere  line  along  the  surface  of  the  tabe  was  in  con- 
tact with  the  lace  of  the  pile,  and  the  heat  had  to  propagate  itself  through  the 
tin  enrelop  to  reach  the  instmment.  Previouslj  to  adopting  this  arrangement 
I  had  the  tnbe  pierced,  and  a  separate  pile,  with  its  naked  face  tamed  inward, 
cemented  air-tight  into  the  oriflce.  The  pile  came  thus  into  direct  contact 
with  the  air,  and  its  entire  face  was  exposed  to  the  action.  The  effects  thus 
obtained  were  verj  large  ;  sufficient,  indeed,  to  swing  the  needle  quite  round. 
Mj  desire  to  complicate  the  subject  as  little  as  possible  induced  me  to  abandon 
the  cemented  pile,  and  to  make  use  of  the  instrument  with  which  mj  audience 
had  already  become  familiar.  With  the  arrangement  actually  adopted  the 
effects  were,  moreover,  so  large,  that  I  drew  only  on  a  portion  of  my  power. 
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this  invisible  Btat«,  and  if  the  air  be  chilled  so  as  to  bring  it 
below  this  tcm|>erature,  the  vapor  will  instantly  oondenae, 
and  form  a  visible  cloud.  Such  a  cloud,  which  you  will  re- 
mctubcr  is  not  vapor,  but  liquid  water  in  a  state  of  fine 
division,  will  form  within  this  glass  resBcl  B  (fig.  14),  when 
the  air  is  pumped  out  of  it ;  and  to  make  this  effect  Ti«bie 
to  everybody  present,  to  those  right  and  left  of  me,  as  well  as 
to  those  in  front,  these  eight  little  gae-jets  arc  arranged  in  a 
semicircle  which  half  surrounds  the  receiver.  Elach  person 
present  sees  one  or  more  of  these  jets  on  looking  through  the 
receiver ;  and  when  the  cloud  forms,  the  dimness  whidi  it 
produces  will  at  once  declare  its  presence.  The  pump  is  now 
quickly  worked,  and  a  very  few  strokes  suffice  to  precipitate 
the  vapor.     It  spreads   tlirougliout   the  entire  receiver,  and 


many  of  you  see  a  coloring  of  the  cloud,  as  the  light  shines 
through  it,  similar  to  that  obsen'etl  sometimes,  on  a  large 
scale,  around  tlie  moon.  Wlien  the  air  is  allowed  to  reenter 
&G  vessel,  it  is  heated,  exactly  as  in  the  experiment  with  our 
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tin  tube ;  the  cloud  melts  away,  and  the  perfect  transparency 
of  the  air  within  the  receiver  is  restored.* 

(29)  Sir  Humphiy  Davy  refers,  in  his  Chemical  Philoso- 
phy, to  a  machine  at  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  in  which  air 
was  compressed  by  a  column  of  water  2G0  feet  in  height 
When  a  stopcock  was  opened  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  escape, 
a  degree  of  cold  was  produced  which  not  only  precipitated 
the  aqueous  vapor  diffused  in  the  air,  but  caused  it  to  con- 
geal in  a  shower  of  snow,  while  the  pipe  from  which  the  air 
issued  became  bearded  with  icicles.  "Dr.  Darwin,^  writes 
Davy,  ^  has  ingeniously  explained  the  production  of  snow  on 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  by  the  precipitation  of 
vapor  from  the  rarefied  air  which  ascends  from  plains  and 
valleys.  The  Andes,  placed  almost  under  the  line,  rise  in  the 
midst  of  burning  sands ;  about  the  middle  height  is  a  pleasant 
and  mild  climate;  the  summits  are  covered  with  unchanging 
snows." 

(30)  And  now  I  would  request  your  attention  to  an  ex- 
periment, in  which  heat  will  be  developed  by  what  must  ap- 
pear to  many  of  you  a  very  mysterious  agency,  and  indeed 
the  most  instructed  among  us  know,  in  reality,  very  little 
about  the  subject.  I  wish  to  develop  heat  by  what  might 
be  regarded  as  friction  against  pure  space.  And,  indeed,  it 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  due  to  a  kind  of  friction  against  the 
inter-stellar  medium,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
more  fully  by-and-by. 

» 

*  A  fiu>  more  beautiAil  mode  of  demoDstntioii  was  sabsequentlj  resorted 
to.  Bemoving  the  lens  from  the  camera  of  an  electric  lamp,  the  rajs  from 
the  ooal-points  issned  divergent.  A  largo  plano-conrex  lena  was  placed  in 
front,  so  as  to  convert  the  divergent  oone  into  a  convergent  one,  and  caused 
the  cone  to  pass  through  the  receiver.  Its  track  was  at  first  invisible,  but  two 
or  three  strokes  of  the  pump  precipitated  the  vapor,  and  then  the  track  of 
the  beam  through  the  receiver  resembled  a  white  solid  bar.  After  crosttin^ 
the  receiver,  the  light  fell  upon  a  white  screen,  and  exhibited  splendid  dif- 
fraction colors  when  the  cloud  formed.  In  my  recent  experiments,  clouds 
of  iar  greater  density,  ])crmancnoe,  and  splendor  of  color  than  thono  obtain- 
able from  aqueous  vapor  have  been  produced.  Aqueous  hydrochloric  acid 
fields  such  clouds.    See  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society,  vol.  xviL  p.  817. 
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(31)  Here  is  a  mass  of  iron — ^part  of  a  link  of  a  huge  chain 
cable — which  is  surrounded  bv  these  multiple  coils  of  copper 
wire  0  c  (fig.  15),  and  which  can  instantlj  be  converted  into  a 
powerful  magnet  by  sending  an  electric  current  through  the 
wire.  You  see,  when  thus  excited,  how  powerful  it  is.  This 
poker  clings  to  it,  and  these  chisels,  screws,  and  nails  ding  to 
the  poker.  Turned  upside  down,  this  magnet  will  hold  a  half- 
hundred-weight  attached  to  e&cti  of  its  poles,  and  probably  a 
score  of  the  heaviest  people  in  this  room  if  suspended  from 
the  weights.  At  the  proper  signal  my  assistant  will  interrupt 
the  electric  current.  The  iron  falls  and  all  the  magic  disap- 
pears :  the  magnet  now  is  mere  common  iron.  On  the  ends 
of  the  magnet  are  placed  two  pieces  of  iron,  p  p — movable 
poles,  as  they  are  called — which,  when  the  magnet  is  unez- 
cited,  can  be  brought  within  any  required  distance  of  each 
other.  When  the  exciting  current  passes,  these  pieces  of 
iron  virtually  form  parts  of  the  magnet.  Between  them  I 
will  place  a  substance  which  the  magnet,  even  when  exert- 
ing its  utmost  power,  is  incompetent  to  attract.  This  sub- 
stance is  simply  a  piece  of  silver — ^in  fact,  a  silver  medal 
When  it  is  brought  close  to  the  excited  magnet,  no  attrac- 
tion ensues.  Indeed,  what  little  force — and  it  is  so  little  as 
to  be  utterly  insensible  in  these  experiments — ^the  magnet 
really  exerts  upon  the  silver  is  repulsive,  instead  of  attrac- 
tive. 

(32)  Suspending  this  medal  between  the  poles  p  P  of  the 
magnet,  I  send  the  current  through  the  coiL  The  medal 
hangs  between  the  poles ;  it  is  neither  attracted  nor  repelled, 
but,  if  we  seek  to  move  it,  we  encounter  resistance.  To  turn 
the  medal  round  this  resistance  must  be  overcome,  the  silver 
moving  as  if  it  were  surrounded  by  a  viscous  fluid.  This  ex- 
traordinary effect  may  also  be  rendered  manifest  in  another  way. 
Causing  this  rectangular  plate  of  copper  to  pass  quickly  to  and 
fro  like  a  saw  between  the  poles  p  p,  with  their  points  turned 
toward  it ;  you  seem,  though  you  can  see  nothing,  to  be  sawing 
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throu<rb  a  mass  of  cheese  or  butter.*  No  effect  of  this  kind  is 
noticed  when  the  magnet  is  not  active ;  the  copper  saw  then 
encounters  nothing  but  the  infinitesimal  resistance  of  the  air. 

(33)  Thus  far  jou  have  been  compelled  to  take  mj  state- 
ments for  granted,  but  an  experiment  is  here  arranged  which 
will  make  this  strange  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  silver 
medal  strikingly, manifest  to  you  all.  Above  the  suspended 
medal,  and  attached  to  it  by  a  bit  of  wire,  is  a  little  reflecting 
pyramid  m,  formed  of  four  triangular  pieces  of  looking-glass : 
both  the  medal  and  the  reflector  are  suspended  by  a  thread 
which  was  twisted  in  its  manufacture,  and  which  will  untwist 
itself  when  the  weight  which  it  sustains  is  set  free.  When 
from  this  electric  lamp  a  strong  beam  of  light  is  caused  to  fall 
upon  the  little  pyramid,  the  light  is  reflected,  and  you  see 
these  long  luminous  spokes  moving  through  the  dusty  air  of 
the  room  as  the  mirror  turns. 

(34)  Let  us  start  it  from  a  state  of  rest.  The  beam  now 
passes  through  the  room  and  strikes  against  the  white  wall 
As  the  mirror  commences  rotating,  the  patch  of  light  moves, 
at  first  slowly,  over  the  wall  and  ceiling.  The  motion  quick- 
ens, and  now  you  can  no  longer  see  the  distinct  patches  of 
light,  but  instead  of  them  you  have  this  splendid  luminous 
band  fully  twenty  feet  in  diameter  drawn  upon  the  wall  by 
the  quick  rotation  of  the  reflected  beams.  At  the  word  of 
command  the  magnet  will  be  excited.  See  the  effect:  the 
medal  seems  struck  dead  by  the  magnet,  the  band  suddenly 
disappears,  and  there  you  have  the  single  patch  of  light  upon 
the  wall.  This  strange  residt  is  produced  without  any  visible 
change  in  the  space  between  the  two  poles.  Observe  the 
slight  motion  of  the  image  on  the  wall :  the  tension  of  the 
string  is  struggling  with  an  unseen  antagonist  and  producing 
that  motion.  It  is  such  as  would  be  produced  if  the  medal, 
instead  of  being  surrounded  by  air,  were  immersed  in  a  pot  of 
treacle.     On  destroying  the  magnetic  power,  the  viscous  char- 

*  An  experiment  of  Faraday's.    He  also  was  the  first  to  arrest  by  a  magnet 
the  motion  of  a  spinning  oabe  of  copper. 
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ftcter  of  the  space  between  the  poles  instantlj  disappears ;  the 
medal  begins  to  twirl  as  before ;  there  are  the  revolving  beams ; 
and  there  is  now  the  luminous  band.  I  again  excite  the  mag^ 
net :  the  beams  are  struck  motionless,  and  the  band  disappears. 

(35)  By  the  force  of  the  hand  this  resistance  can  be  over- 
come and  the  medal  turned  round ;  but,  to  turn  it,  force  must 
be  expended.  What  becomes  of  that  force  ?  It  is  converted 
into  heaU  The  medal,  if  forcibly  compelled  to  turn,  will  be- 
come heated.  Many  of  you  are  acquainted  with  the  grand 
discovery  of  Faraday,  that  electric  currents  are  developed 
when  a  conductor  of  electricity  is  set  in  motion  between  the 
poles  of  a  magnet.  We  have  these  currents  liere,  and  they 
are  competent  to  heat  the  medaL  But  what  are  these  cur- 
rents ?  How  are  they  related  to  the  space  between  the  mag- 
netic poles — ^how  to  the  muscular  force  which  is  expended  in 
their  generation  ?  We  do  not  yet  know,  but  we  shall  know 
by-and-by.  It  does  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  interest  of  the 
experiment  if  the  force  of  my  arm,  previous  to  appearing  as 
heat,  appears  in  another  form — in  the  form  of  electricity.  The 
result  is  the  same :  the  heat  developed  ultimately  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  power  employed  to  move  the  medal  in  the 
excited  magnetic  field. 

(36)  I  wish  now  to  make  evident  to  all  here  present  this 
development  of  heat.  Here  is  a  solid  metal  cylinder,  the 
core  of  which  is  composed  of  a  metal  more  easily  melted  than 
its  outer  case.  The  outer  case  is  copper,  and  this  is  filled  by 
a  hard  but  fusible  alloy.  The  cylinder  is  set  upright  between 
the  conical  poles,  p  p  (fig.  16),  of  the  magnet.  A  string,  s  s, 
passes  from  the  cylinder  to  a  whirling  table,  by  which  the  cyl- 
inder may  be  caused  to  spin  round.  It  might  turn  till  dooms- 
day with  the  magnet  unexcited,  and  not  produce  the  efiect 
sought ;  but,  when  the  magnet  is  in  action,  an  amount  of  heat 
will  be  developed  sufficient  to  melt  the  core  of  that  cylinder, 
and,  if  successful,  I  will  pour  the  liquid  metal  out  before 
you.  Two  minutes  will  suffice  for  the  experiment.  The 
cylinder  is  now  rotating,  its  upper  end   being  open.     We 
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will  permit  it  to  remain  open  until  the  liquid  metal  is 
scon  spattcrinff  over  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  The  metallio 
spray  ie  already  there,  though  a  minute  has  scarcely  elapsed 


since  the  comnicncement  of  the  experiment.  I  now  stop  the 
motion  for  a  moment,  cork  up  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  so  ■■ 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  metal,  and  let  the  action  continue 
for  half  a  minute  longer.  The  entire  mass  of  the  core  b  now 
melted.  I  withdraw  the  cylinder,  remove  the  coik,  and  thus 
pour  out  before  you  the  liquefied  alloy.* 

(37)  It  is  now  tjme  to  consider  more  closely  than  we  have 
hitlierto  done  the  relation  of  the  heat  developed  by  mechanical 
action  to  the  force  which  produces  it.  Doubtless  this  relation 
floated  in  many  minds  before  it  received  either  correct  enun- 
ciation or  experimental  prool  The  celebrated  Monlgolfier  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  tlie  equivalence  of  heat  and  mechanical 
work ;  and  the  idea  has  been  developed  by  his  nephew  H. 
S^guin,  in  his  work  "  On  the  InHueiice  of  Railways,"  printed 
in  1839.  Those  who  reflect  on  vital  processes — on  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  animal  body — and  the  relation  of  the  forces 
involved  in  food  to  muscular  force,  are  led  naturally  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  interdependence  between  these  forces.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  a  matter  of  Burprise  that  the  man  who  was  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  raise  the  idea  of  equivalence 
between  heat  and  mechanical  energy,  and  of  the  mutual  con- 

■  The  deToIopiDant  of  beat  by  naiing  ■  ooDduetor  to  revoWe  betwMn 
tbe  polo  or  ■  inigDet  vu  tint  dTected  bj  Ht.  Jonls  (Phil.  Utg.  vol.  i«iU. 
Id  Seriei,  ;ur  1B4S,  pp.  SG5  and  U>),  and  hi*  experiment  »u  dtcrwaTd  ra> 
Tired  in  a  strikiDg  form  bj  U.  Foaoaolt.  The  aitiSce  above  deaeribed,  of 
ruitDg  th«  fare  oat  of  the  «7linder,  Tendcn  the  •zperiment  vei;  eSective  in  a 
lectaro-room. 
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vertibilitj  of  natural  powers  generally,  to  true  philosopliio 
clearness  in  his  own  mind,  was  a  physician.  Dr.  Mayer,  of 
Heilbronn,  in  Grermany,  enunciated  in  1842*  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  forces  of  inorganic  nature.  He 
first  calculated  the  ^  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and  fol- 
lowed up,  as  will  be  shown  in  due  time,  the  statement  of  the 
principle  by  its  fearless  application.  But  the  intuitions  of 
Mayer  required  experimental  proof ;  and  to  Dr.  Joule,  of  Man- 
chester, belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  give  a  decisive 
demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  the  dynamical  theory. f 
Entirely  independent  of  Mayer,  and  undismayed  by  the  cool- 
ness with  which  his  first  labors  appear  to  have  been  received, 
he  persisted  for  years  in  his  attempts  to  prove  the  invaria- 
bility of  the  relation  of  heat  to  ordinary  mechanical  power. 
He  placed  water  in  a  suitable  vessel,  agitated  the  water  by 
paddles,  and  determined  both  the  amount  of  heat  developed 
by  the  stirring  of  the  liquid,  and  the  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended in  its  production.  He  did  the  same  with  mercury 
and  with  sperm-oiL  He  also  caused  disks  of  cast-iron  to  rub 
against  each  other,  and  measured  the  heat  produced  by  their 
friction,  and  the  force  expended  in  overcoming  it.  He  urged 
water  through  capillary  tubes,  and  determined  the  amount  of 
heat  generated  by  the  friction  of  the  liquid  against  the  sides 
of  the  tubes.     And  his  experiments  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt 

•  Liebig'B  Annalen,  toI.  xliL  p.  233;  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  Series,  toL  xxiv. 
p.  371 ;  and  in  ritwnd,  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xzv.  p.  878.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wheatstooe  for  the  penual  of  a  rare  and  carious  pamphlet  by  Q.  Bebenstein, 
with  the  following  (translated)  title :  "  Progress  of  our  Time.  Generation 
of  Heat  without  Fuel ;  or,  Description  of  a  Mechanical  Process,  based  on 
physical  and  mathematical  proofs,  by  which  Caloric  may  be  extracted  from 
Atmospheric  Air,  and  in  a  high  degree  concentrated.  The  cheapest  Substi- 
tute for  Fuel  in  most  cases  where  combustion  is  necessary.**  Bebenstein  de- 
duces from  the  experiments  of  Dulong  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  the 
oompression  of  a  gas.  No  glimpse  of  the  dynamical  theory  is,  however,  to 
be  found  in  his  paper ;  his  heat  is  matter  (  Wdrmestoff)  which  is  squeezed  out 
of  the  air  as  water  is  out  of  a  sponge. 

t  Phil.  Mag.,  Aug.  1863.  Mr.  Joule's  experiments  on  the  mechanical 
•quiva!en*i  of  heat  extend  from  1843  to  1849. 
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upon  the  mind  that,  under  all  circumstances,  the  quantity  of 
heat  generated  by  the  same  amount  of  force  is  fixed  and  in- 
variable. A  given  expenditure  of  force,  in  causing  the  iron 
disks  to  rotate  against  each  other,  produced  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  heat  as  when  it  was  applied  to  agitate  water,  mercury, 
or  sperm-oiL  At  the  end  of  the  experiments,  the  temperatures 
in  the  respective  cases  would,  of  course,  be  very  different ; 
the  temperature  of  water,  for  example,  would  be  only  j^g^th  of 
that  of  mercury,  because,  as  we  already  know,  the  capacity  of 
water  for  heat  is  thirty  times  that  of  mercury.  Dr.  Joule 
took  this  into  account  in  reducing  his  experiments,  and  found, 
as  already  stated,  that,  however  the  temperatures  might  differ, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  capacities  for  heat  of  the  sub- 
stances employed,  the  absolute  amount  of  Iieat  generated  by 
the  same  expenditure  of  power  was  in  all  cases  the  same, 

(38)  In  this  way  it  was  proved  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit 
in  temperature,  is  equal  to  that  generated  by  a  pound  weight, 
falling  from  a  height  of  772  feet  against  the  earth.  Con- 
versely, the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  pound  of 
water  one  degree  in  temperature,  would,  if  all  applied  me- 
chanically, be  competent  to  raise  a  pound  weight  772  feet 
high,  or  it  would  raise  772  lbs.  one  foot  high.  The  term 
**  foot-pound  *'  has  been  introduced  to  express  in  a  convenient 
way  the  lifting  of  one  pound  to  the  height  of  a  foot.  Thus, 
the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit  being  taken  as  a  stand- 
ard, 772  foot-pounds  constitute  what  is  called  tJie  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.  If  the  degrees  be  centigrade,  1,390  foot- 
pounds constitute  the  equivalent,* 

*  In  1848  an  essay  entitled  "  Theses  concerning  Force  "  was  presented  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen  by  a  Danish  philosopher  named  Colding. 
At  this  early  date  VL  Colding  sought  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  fKotion  of  various  metals  against  each  other  and  against  other 
substances,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  mechanical  work  consumed  in  its 
generation.  In  an  account  of  his  researches  given  by  himself  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magaxine  (vol.  xxvii.  p.  66),  he  states  that  the  result  of  his  ezpeii- 
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(39)  In  order  toimpriDt  upon  jour  minds  the  thermal  effect 
produced  by  a  bodj  falling  from  a  height,  I  will  go  through  the 
operation  of  allowing  a  lead  ball  to  fall  from  our  ceiling  upon 
thiB  floor.  That  the  ball  is  at  the  present  moment  slightly 
colder  than  the  air  of  this  room  is  proved  by  bringing  the  lead 
into  contact  with  the  thermo-electric  pile ;  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  indicates  cold.  On  the  floor  is  placed  a  slab  of  iron,  in- 
tended to  receive  the  lead,  and  also  cooler  than  the  air  of  the 
room.  At  the  top  of  the  house  is  an  assistant,  who  will  pull 
up  the  ball  by  means  of  a  string.  He  will  not  touch  the  ball, 
nor  will  he  allow  it  to  touch  any  thing  else.  The  lead  now  falls 
and  is  received  upon  the  plate  of  iron.  The  amount  of  heat 
generated  by  a  single  descent  is  very  small,  because  the  height 
is  inconsiderable ;  we  wiU,  therefore,  allow  the  ball  to  be  drawn 
up  and  to  descend  three  or  four  times  in  succession.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  foiurth  collision.  I  place  the  ball,  which  at 
the  commencement  produced  cold,  again  upon  the  pile,  and  the 
immediate  deflection  of  the  needle  in  the  opposite  direction  de- 
clares the  lead  to  be  heated ;  this  heat  is  due  entirely  to  the 
destruction  of  the  moving  energy  which  the  ball  possessed 
when  it  struck  the  plate  of  iron.  According  to  our  theory,  the 
common  mechanical  motion  of  the  lead,  as  a  mass,  has  been 

meats,  nearly  900  in  namber,  was  that  the  lieat  disengaged  was  always  in 
proportion  to  the  mechaoical  energy  lost.  Independently  of  the  materials  by 
whioh  the  heat  was  generated,  M.  Colding  found  thxit  an  amount  of  heat  com- 
petent to  raise  a  pound  of  water  1*  C.  would  raise  a  weight  of  a  pound  1,148 
feet  high ;  a  most  remarkable  result.  M.  Colding  starts  from  the  principle 
that,  "as the  forces  of  Nature  are  something  spiritual  and  immaterial — enti- 
ties whereof  we  are  cognizant  only  by  their  mastery  over  Nature — those  enti- 
ties most  of  course  be  very  superior  to  every  thing  material  in  the  world ; 
and,  as  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  through  them  only  that  the  wisdom  we  perceive 
and  admire  in  Nature  expresses  itself,  these  powers  must  evidently  be  in  re- 
lation to  the  spiritual,  immaterial,  and  intellectual  power  itself  that  guides 
Nature  in  Ita  progress ;  but,  if  such  is  the  case,  it  is  consequently  quite  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  these  foroes  as  any  thing  naturally  mortal  or  perish- 
ble.  Sorely,  therefore,  the  forces  ought  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  imperish- 
able." The  case  of  M.  Colding  shows  how  a  speculation,  though  utterly 
nnphysical,  may,  by  stimulating  experiment,  bo  the  means  of  developing  im- 
portant physical  results. 
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fcraasfcrred  to  the  atoms  of  the  mass,  producing  among  them 
the  agitation  we  call  heat. 

(40)  We  can  readily  calculate  the  amount  of  heat  generated 
in  this  experiment.  The  space  fallen  through  by  the  ball  in 
each  instance  is  twenty-six  feet.  The  heat  generated  is  pro- 
portional to  the  height  through  which  the  body  hUs,  Now  a 
ball  of  lead  in  fisdling  through  772  feet  would  generate  heat 
sufficient  to  raise  its  own  teraperatinre  30°  Fahr.,  its  "capacity** 
being  ^th  of  that  of  water :  hence,  in  falling  through  26  feet, 
which  is  in  round  numbers  -^th  of  772,  the  heat  generated 
would,  if  all  concentrated  in  the  lead,  raise  its  temperature 
one  degree.  This  is  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  a  single 
descent  of  the  ball,  and  four  times  this  amount  would,  of  course, 
be  generated  by  four  descents.  The  heat  generated  is  not, 
however,  all  concentrated  in  the  ball ;  a  small  portion  of  it  be- 
longs to  the  iron  on  which  the  ball  falls. 

(41)  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  if  motion  be  imparted  to  a 
body  by  other  means  than  gravity,  the  destruction  of  this  mo- 
tion also  produces  heat.  A  rifle-bullet  when  it  strikes  a  tar- 
get is  intensely  heated.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
enables  us  to  calculate  with  accuracy  the  amount  of  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  bullet,  when  its  velocity  is  known.  This  is  a 
point  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  in  dealing  with  it  permit 
me  to  address  myself  to  those  of  my  audience  who  are  unac- 
quainted even  with  the  elements  of  mechanics.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  greater  the  height  is  from  which  a  body  falls, 
the  greater  is  the  force  with  which  it  strikes  the  earth,  and 
that  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  greater  velocity  imparted  to  the 
body  in  falling  from  the  greater  height.  The  velocity  impart- 
ed to  the  body  is  not,  however,  proportional  to  the  height  from 
which  it  falls.  If  the  height  be  augmented  fourfold,  the  velo- 
city is  augmented  only  twofold ;  if  the  height  be  augmented 
ninefold,  tlie  velocity  is  augmented  only  threefold ;  if  the 
height  be  augmented  sixteenfold,  the  velocity  is  augmented 
only  fourfold ;  or,  expressed  generally,  the  height  b  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
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(42)  But  the  heAt  generated  bj  the  collision  of  the  Odling 
body  increases  simply  as  the  height ;  consequently,  the  heat 
generated  increases  as  the  equare  of  the  velocity. 

(43)  If,  therefore,  we  double  the  velocity  of  a  projectile, 
we  augment  the  heat  generated,  when  its  moving  force  is  de- 
stroyed, fourfold ;  if  we  treble  its  velocity,  we  augment  the 
heat  ninefold ;  if  we  quadruple  the  velocity,  we  augment  the 
heat  sixteenfold,  and  so  on. 

(44)  The  velocity  imparted  to  a  body  by  gravity  in  falling 
through  772  feet  is,  in  round  numbers,  223  feet  a  second ;  that 
is  to  say,  immediately  before  the  body  strikes  the  earth,  this 
is  its  velocity.  Six  times  this  quantity,  or  1,338  feet  a  second, 
would  not  be  an  inordinate  velocity  for  a  rifle-bullet. 

(45)  But  a  rifle-bullet,  if  formed  of  lead,  moving  at  a  velo- 
city of  224  feet  a  second,  would  generate  on  striking  a  target 
an  amount  of  heat  which,  if  concentrated  in  the  bullet,  would, 
as  already  shown,  raise  its  temperature  30°  F. ;  with  6  times 
this  velocity  it  would  generate  36  times  the  amount  of  heat ; 
hence  36  times  30,  or,  1,080°,  would  represent  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  bullet  on  striking  a  target 
with  a  velocity  of  1,338  feet  a  second,  if  all  the  heat  generated 
were  confined  to  the  bullet  itsell  This  amount  of  heat  would 
be  sufficient  to  fuse  a  portion  of  the  lead.  Were  the  ball  iron 
instead  of  lead,  the  heat  generated,  under  the  conditions  sup- 
posed, would  be  competent  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
ball  only  about  Jd  of  1,080°,  because  the  capacity  of  iron  for 
heat  is  about  three  times  that  of  lead. 

(46)  From  these  considerations  it  is  manifest  that  if  we 
know  the  velocity  and  weight  of  any  projectile,  we  can  calcu- 
late with  ease  the  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  moving  force.  For  example,  knowing  as  we  do  the 
weight  of  the  earth  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves 
through  space,  a  simple  calculation  enables  us  to  state  the 
exact  amount  of  heat  which  would  be  developed,  supposing 
the  earth  to  strike  against  a  target  strong  enough  to  stop  its 
motion.     We  could  tell,  for  example,  the  number  of  degrees 
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which  this  amount  of  heat  would  impart  to  a  globe  of  water 
equal  to  the  earth  in  size.  Mayer  and  Helmholtz  have  made 
this  calculation,  and  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
would  be  generated  by  this  colossal  shock  would  be  quite  suf- 
ficient, not  only  to  fuse  the  entire  earth,  but  to  reduce  it,  in 
great  part,  to  vapor.  Thus,  by  the  simple  stoppage  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit, ''  the  elements  "  might  be  caused  **  to  melt 
with  fervent  heat."  The  amount  of  heat  thus  developed 
would  be  equal  to  that  derived  from  the  combustion  of  four^ 
teen  globes  of  coal,  each  equal  to  the  earth  in  magnitude. 
And  if,  after  the  stoppage  of  its  motion,  the  earth  should  fall 
into  the  sun,  as  it  assuredly  would,  the  amount  of  heat  gener- 
ated by  the  blow  w<5uld  be  equal  to  that  developed  by  the 
combustion  of  5,600  worlds  of  solid  carbon. 

(47)  Knowledge  such  as  that  which  you  now  possess  has 
caused  philosophers,  in  speculating  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
sun's  power  is  maintained,  to  suppose  the  solar  heat  and  light 
to  be  caused  by  the  showering  down  of  meteoric  matter  upon 
the  sun's  surface.*  The  Zodiacal  Light  is  supposed  to  be  a 
cloud  of  meteorites,  and  from  it,  it  has  been  imagined,  the  rain 
of  meteoric  matter  was  derived.  Now,  whatever  be  the  value 
of  this  speculation,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pouring 
down  of  meteors  in  the  way  indicated  would  be  competent  to 
produce  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  I  shall  develop  the 
theory  on  a  future  occasion.  With  regard  to  its  probable 
truth  or  fedlacy,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  offer  an  opin- 
ion ;  the  theory  deals  with  a  cause  which,  if  in  sufficient 
operation,  would  certainly  be  competent  to  produce  the  effects 
ascribed  to  it. 

(48)  Let  me  now  pass  from  the  sun  to  something  less — to 
the  opposite  pole  of  Nature,  if  the  expression  be  permitted. 
And  here  that  divine  power  of  the  human  intellect  which  an- 

*  Mayer  propounded  this  bypothesiB  in  1848,  and  worked  it  out  to  a  great 
extent.  It  was  afterward  enunciated  independently  by  Mr.  Wateretonf  and 
admirably  developed  by  Professor  William  Thomson  (Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Soc.  of  Edinb.,  1853).    See  also  Chapter  XIV. 
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nihilates  mere  magnitude  in  its  dealings  with  latCj  comes  con- 
spicuously into  plaj.  Our  theory  is  applicable  not  only  to 
suns  and  planets,  but  equally  so  to  atoms.  Most  of  you  know 
the  scientific  history  of  the  diamond — ^that  Newton,  antedating 
intellectually  the  discoveries  of  modem  chemistry,  pronounced 
it  to  be  an  unctuous  or  combustible  substance.  Everybody 
now  knows  that  this  brilliant  gem  is  composed  of  the  same 
substance  as  common  charcoal,  graphite,  or  plumbag^.  A 
diamond  is  pure  carbon,  and  carbon  biuns  in  oxygen.  Here 
is  a  diamond,  held  fast  in  a  loop  of  platinum-wire ;  heating 
the  gem  to  redness  in  this  flame,  I  plunge  it  into  this  jar, 
which  contains  oxygen  gas.  See  how  it  brightens  on  entering 
the  jar  of  oxygen,  and  now  it  glows,  like  a  little  star,  with  a 
pure  white  light.  How  are  we  to  figure  the  action  here  going 
on  ?  Exactly  as  you  would  present  to  your  minds  the  idea  of 
meteorites  showering  down  upon  the  sun.  The  conceptions 
are,  in  quality,  the  same,  and  to  the  inteUect  the  one  is  not 
more  difficult  than  the  other.  You  are  to  figure  the  atoms  of 
oxygen  showering  against  this  diamond  on  all  sides.  They 
are  urged  toward  it  by  what  is  called  chemical  affinity  ;  but 
this  force,  made  clear,  presents  itself  to  the  mind  as  pure  at- 
traction, of  the  same  mechanical  quality,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  as  gravity.  Every  oxygen  atom  as  it  strikes  the  sur- 
face, and  has  its  motion  of  translation  destroyed  by  its  colli- 
sion with  the  carbon,  assumes  the  motion  which  we  call  heat ; 
and  this  heat  is  so  intense,  the  attractions  exerted  at  these 
molecular  distances  are  so  mighty,  that  the  crystal  is  kept 
white-hot,  and  the  compound,  formed  by  the  union  of  its  atoms 
with  those  of  the  oxygen,  flies  away  as  carbonio-add  gas. 

(49)  Let  us  now  pass  from  the  diamond  to  ordinary  flame. 
Before  you  is  an  ignited  jet  of  gas.  What  is  the  constitution 
of  the  jet  ?  Within  the  flame  we  have  a  core  of  gas  as  yet 
unbumt,  and  outside  the  flame  we  have  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
The  surface  of  the  core  of  gas  is  in  contact  with  the  air,  and 
here  it  is  that  the  atoms  clash  together  and  produce  light  and 
heat  by  their  collision.     But  the  exact  constitution  of  the 
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flame  is  worthy  of  our  special  attention,  and  for  our  knowledge 
of  this  we  are  indebted  to  one  of  Davy's  most  beautiful  inves- 
tigations. Coal-gas  is  what  we  call  a  liydru-carbon ;  it  ctm- 
sists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  a  state  of  chemical  union. 
From  this  transparent  gas  escape  the  soot  and  lampblack 
which  V.C  notice  wheu  the  combustion  is  incxmiplete^  Soot 
and  lampblack  are  there  now,  but  they  are  compounded  with 
Other  substances  to  a  transparent  form.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  surface  of  this  compound  gas,  in  presence  of  the  oxygen  of 
our  air;  we  apply  heat,  and  the  attractions  are  instantly  so 
intensiBed  that  the  gas  bursts  into  flame.  The  oxygen  has  a 
cJioice  of  two  partners,  and  it  closes  with  that  for  which  it  hat 
the  strongest  attraction.  It  first  unites  with  the  hydrogen, 
and  sets  the  carbon  free.  Innumerable  solid  particles  of  ca^ 
bon  thus  scattered  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  hydrogen  are  . 
raised  to  a  state  of  intense  incandescence ;  they  become  white- 
hot,  and  mainly  to  them  the  Ugftt  of  our  lamps  it  due.  The 
carbon,  however,  in  due  time,  closes  with  the  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes, or  ought  to  become,  carbonic  acid ;  but  in  passing  from 
the  hydrogen  with  which  it  was  first  combined,  to  the  oxygen 
with  which  it  enters  into  final  union,  it  exists  for  a  time  in  the 
solid  state,  and  then  gives  us  the  splendor  of  its  light, 

(50)  The  combustion  of  a  candle  is  in  principle  the  same 
j.^  jT.  ""  ""'*  of  a  jet  of  gas.     Here  we 

have  a  rod  of  wax  or  tallow  (fig. 
17),  through  which  passes  a  cot- 
ton wick.  You  ignite  the  wick ; 
it  bums,  mclta  the  tallow  at  its 
b^ise,  the  liquid  ascends  through 
the  wick  by  capillary  attraction, 
it  is  converted  by  the  heat  into 
vnpor,  and  this  vapor  is  a  hydro- 
carbon, which  bums  exactly  like 
tlic  gas.  In  this  case  also  you 
have  unbumt  vapor  within,  com- 
mon air  without,  while  between 
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both  18  a  shell,  which  forms  the  battle-ground  of  the  clashing 
atoms,  where  thej  develop  their  light  and  heat  There  is  hardly 
anj  thing  more  beautiful  than  a  burning  candle :  the  hollow 
basin  partially  filled  with  melted  matter  at  the  base  of  the 
wick ;  the  creeping  up  of  the  liquid ;  its  vaporization ;  the 
structure  of  the  flame;  its  shape  tapering  to  a  point;  the 
converging  air-currents  which  rush  in  to  supply  its  needs.  Its 
beauty,  its  brightness,  its  mobility,  have  made  it  a  favorite 
type  of  spiritual  essences ;  and  its  dissection  by  Davy,  far 
from  diminishing  the  pleasure  with  which  we  look  upon  a 
flame,  has  rendered  it  more  than  ever  an  object  of  wonder  to 
the  enlightened  mind. 

(51)  You  ought  now  to  be  able  to  picture  clearly  before 
your  minds  the  structure  of  a  candle^flame.  You  ought  to 
see  the  unbumt  core  witliin  and  the  burning  shell  which 
envelops  this  core.  From  the  core,  through  this  shell,  the 
substance  of  the  candle  is  incessantly  passing  and  escaping  to 
the  sinrounding  air.  In  the  case  of  a  candle  also  we  have  a 
hollow  cone  of  burning  matter.  Imagine  this  cone  cut  across 
horizontally;  a  burning  ring  would  be  exposed.  We  can 
practically  cut  the  flame  of  a  candle  thus  across.  I  bring  this 
piece  of  white  paper  down  upon  the  caudle,  until  the  paper 
almost  touches  the  wick.  Observe  the  upper  surface  of  the 
paper ;  it  becomes  charred,  but  how  ?  Corresponding  to  the 
burning  ring  of  the  candle,  we  have  a  charred  .ring  upon  the 
paper  (fig.  18).     Operating  in  the  same  manner  with  a  jet  of 

Fio.  18, 


gas,  we  obtain  the  ring  which  it  produces.  Within  the  ring 
the  paper  is  intact,  for  at  this  place  the  unbumt  vapor  of  the 
candle,  or  the  unbumt  gas  of  the  jet,  impinges  against  the 
sur^EUse,  and  no  charring  can  occur. 
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(52)  To  the  existence,  then,  of  solid  carbon-particles  the 
light  of  our  lamps  is  mainly  due.  But  tbe  eiistenco  of 
tlioae  particles,  in  the  single  state,  implies  the  absence  of 
oxygen  to  seize  liold  of  them.  If,  at  the  moment  of  their 
liberation  from  the  hydrogen,  oxygen  were  present  to  seize 
upon  them,  their  state  of  singleness  would  be  abolished,  and 
we  should  no  longer  have  their  light.  For  Ibis  reason,  when 
we  mix  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  with  the  gas  issuing  from 
a  jot,  and  thus  cauBC  the  oxygon  to  penetrate  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  jet,  the  light  disappears. 

(53)  Professor  Bunsen  lias  invented  a  burner  for  the  express 
purpose  of  destroying,  by  quick  combustion,  the  solid  oarbon 
particles.  The  burner  from  which  the  gas  escapes  is  intro- 
duced into  a  tube ;  this  tube  is  perforated  nearly  on  a  level 

Fio.  10,  with  the  burner,  and  through  the  orifices  the 

^^^    H  air  enters,  mingles  with  the  gas,  and  the  mis- 

^^P    H  ture  issues  from  the  top  of  the  tube.     Fig,  19 

*       I  represents  a  form  of  this  burner ;  the  gas  is 

I  discharged    into   the  perforated    chamber  a, 

I  where  air  mingles  with  it,  and  both  ascend  the 

fMa  tube  a  b  together;  rf  is  a  rose  burner,  which 
^^J^^^m  may  be  used  to  vary  the  shape  of  the  flame. 
^^^^^^  I  ignite  the  mixture,  but  the  flame  produces 
hardly  any  light.  Heat  is  the  thing  here  aimed  at,  and  this 
ligbtless  flame  is  much  hotter  than  an  ordinary  flame,  I>eca.use 
the  combustion  is  much  quicker,  and  therefore  more  intense.*  If 
tbe  ori6ces  in  a  be  stopped,  the  supply  of  air  ia  cut  off,  and 
tbe  flame  at  once  becomes  luminous ;  we  have  now  the  ordi- 
nary case  of  a  core  of  unburnt  gas  surrounded  by  a  burning 
shell.  The  illuminating  power  of  a  gns  may,  in  fact,  be  esti- 
mated by  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  to  prevent  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  solid  carbon-particles  ;  the  richer  the  gas,  the 
more  air  will  be  required  to  produce  this  effect, 

(54)  An  interesting  obsenation  may  be  made  almost  any 
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wiiidy  Saturday  evening  in  the  slrcela  of  Lonilon,  on  the 
sudden  and  alino&t  total  extinction  of  the  light  of  the  gas- 
jets,  exposed  chiefly  in  butchers'  sliops.  Wben  the  wind 
blows,  the  oxygen  is  curried  meulmciifjtlly  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  flame,  and  the  white  light  inetantly  vanishes  to  a  pale 
and  ghastly  blue.  During  festive  illuminations  the  same  effeet 
ly  be  observed  ;  the  absence  of  the  light  being  due,  ns 

case  of  Bunsen'a  burner,  to  the  presence  of  a  sufBcient 
lountofoiygen  to  consume,  instantly,  the  carbon  of  the  flame. 
(55)  To  determine  the  influence  of  height  upon  the  rate  of 
combustion,  was  one  of  the  problems  set  before  me  in  my 
journey  to  the  Alps  in  1859.  Fortunotely  for  science,  I  in- 
vited Dr.  Frankland  to  accompany  me  on  the  occasion,  and  to 
undertake  the  experiments  on  combustion,  while  I  proposeil 
devoting  myself  to  observations  on  solar  radiation.  The  plat 
lUTGued  was  this:  sii  candles  were  purchased  at  Chamouoi 
id  carefully  weighed ;  they  were  then  allowed  to  bum  for 
hour  in  the  H6tel  de  I'Union,  and  the  loss  of  weight  was 
led.  The  same  candles  were  taken  to  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and,  on  the  morning  of  August  21,  1859,  were 
Allowed  to  bum  for  an  hour  in  a  tent,  which  perfectly  shel- 
tered them  from  the  action  of  the  wind.  The  aspect  of  the 
six  flames  at  the  summit  surprised  us  both.  They  seemed 
the  mere  ghosts  of  the  flames  which  the  same  candles  were 
competent  to  produce  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni — pale,  feeble, 
and  suggesting  to  na  a  greatly  dimmished  energy  of  com- 
bustion. The  candies  being  carefully  weighed  on  our  return, 
the  unexpected  fact  was  revealed,  that  the  quantity  of  stearine 
consumed  above  was  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  ci 
Bumed  below.  Thus,  though  the  light-giving  power  of  the 
flume  was  diminished  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  elo- 
itioo,  the  energy  of  the  combustion  was  the  same  above  b 
was  below.  This  curious  result  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to 
mobility  of  the  air  at  this  great  height.  The  particles  of 
rgen  could  penetrate  the  flame  with"  comparative  freedom, 
de«troying  its  light,  and  making  atonement  for  the  small- 
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ness  of  their  number  by  the  promptness  of  their  action.  I 
find,  indeed,  that  by  reducing  the  density  of  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric air  to  one-half,  we  nearly  double  the  mobility  of  its 
atoms. 

(56)  Dr.  Frankland  has  made  these  experiments  the  basis 
of  a  very  interesting  memoir.*  He  shows  that  the  quantity 
of  a  candle  consumed  in  a  given  time  is,  within  wide  limits, 
independent  of  the  density  of  the  air ;  and  the  reason  is,  that 
although  by  compressing  the  air  we  augment  the  number  of 
active  particles  in  contact  with  the  flame,  we,  almost  in  the 
same  degree,  diminish  their  mobility  and  retard  the  combus- 
tion. When  an  excess  of  air,  moreover,  surrounds  the  flame, 
its  chilling  effect  will  tend  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  car- 
bon-particles in  a  solid  form,  and  even  to  prevent  their  final 
combustion.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  established  by 
Dr.  Frankland  is,  that  by  condensing  the  air  around  it,  the 
pale  and  smokeless  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  may  be  rendered  as 
bright  as  that  of  coal-gas,  and,  by  pushing  the  condensation 
sufficiently  far,  the  flame  may  actually  be  rendered  smoky,  the 
oxygen  present  being  too  sluggish  to  effect  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon. 

(57)  But  to  return  to  our  theory  of  combustion :  it  is  to 
the  clashing  together  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  con- 
stituents of  our  gas  and  candles,  that  the  light  and  heat  of  our 
flames  are  due.  When  steel  filings  are  scattered  in  this  Bun- 
sen's  flame,  you  see  the  starlike  scintillations  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  the  steeL  Here  the  steel  is  first  heated,  till  the 
attraction  between  it  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  bccgmes  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  cause  them  to  combine,  and  these  rocket-like 
flashes  are  the  result  of  their  collision.  It  is  the  impact  of 
atoms  of  oxygen  against  atoms  of  sulphur  which  produces  the 
heat  and  flame  observed  when  sulphur  is  burned  in  oxygen  or 
in  air :  to  the  collision  of  the  same  atoms  against  phosphorus 
ai\  due  the  intense  heat  and  dazzling  light  which  result  from 
thb  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas.     It  is  the  col- 

*  Philosopliioal  Traniuictions  for  1861. 
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lisioQ  of  chlorine  and  antimony  which  produces  the  light  and 
heat  observed  when  these  bodies  are  mixed  together ;  and  it 
b  the  clashing  of  sulphur  and  copper  which  produces  incan- 
descence when  these  substances  are  heated  together  in  a  Flor- 
ence flask.  In  short,  all  cases  of  combustion  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  collision  of  atoms  which  have  been  urged  together  by 
their  mutual  attractions. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  TL 


EXTRACTS  FBOM  THE  TWENTIETH  APH0BI8M  OF  THE   SECOND  BOOK 

OF  THE  "NOVUM  OKOANUIL'* 

When  I  say  of  motion  that  it  is  the  genns  of  which  heat  is  a 
species,  I  wonld  be  understood  to  mean,  not  that  heat  generates  mo- 
tion, or  that  motion  generates  heat  (though  both  are  trae  in  certain 
cases),  bnt,  that  heat  itself,  its  essence  and  qoidditj,  is  motion  and 
nothing  else ;  limited,  however,  by  the  specific  differences  which  I 
will  presently  snbjoin,  as  soon  as  I  have  added  a  few  cautions  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  ambigoity.  .  •  . 

Nor,  again,  most  the  oommnnication  of  heat,  or  its  transitive 
nature,  by  means  of  which  a  body  becomes  hot  when  a  hot  body  is 
applied  to  it,  be  confounded  with  the  form  of  heat.  For  heat  is  one 
thing,  and  heating  is  another.  Heat  is  produced  by  the  motion  of 
attrition  without  any  preceding  heat.  .  •  . 

Heat  is  an  expansive  motion,  whereby  a  body  strives  to  dilate 
and  stretch  itself  to  a  larger  sphere  or  dimension  than  it  had  pre- 
viously occupied.  This  difference  is  most  observable  in  flame,  wh^re 
the  smoke  or  thick  vapor  manifestly  dilates  and  expands  into  flame. 

It  is  shown  also  in  all  boiling  liquid,  which  mauifestly  swells, 
rises,  and  bubbles,  and  carries  on  the  process  of  self-expansion,  tiU 
it  turns  into  a  body  far  more  extended  and  dilated  than  the  liquid 
itself,  namely,  into  vapor,  smoke,  or  air. 

The  third  specific  difference  is  this,  that  heat  is  a  motion  of  expan- 
sion, not  uniformly  of  the  whole  body  together,  bat  in  the  smaller 
parts  of  it ;  and  at  the  some  time  checked,  repelled,  and  beaten 
back,  so  that  the  body  acquires  a  motion  alternative,  perpetually 
quivering,  striving,  and  struggling,  and  irritated  by  repercussion, 
whence  springs  the  fury  of  fire  and  heat. 

Again,  it  is  shown  in  this,  that  when  the  air  is  expanded  in  a 
calendar  glass,  without  impediment  or  repulsion,  that  is  to  say,  uni- 
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formlj  and  equably,  there  is  no  perceptible  heat  Also,  when  wind 
escapes  from  confinement,  although  it  barst  forth  with  the  greatest 
violence,  there  is  no  very  great  heat  perceptible,  because  the  motion 
is  of  the  whole,  without  a  motion  alternating  in  the  particles. 

And  this  specific  difference  is  common  also  to  the  nature  of  cold ; 
for  in  cold,  contractive  motion  is  checked  by  a  resisting  tendency  to 
expand,  just  as  in  heat  the  expansive  action  is  checked  by  a  resisting 
tendency  to  contract.  Thus,  whether  the  particles  of  a  body  work 
inward  or  outward,  the  mode  of  action  is  the  same. 

Now  from  this,  our  first  vintage,  it  follows  that  the  form  or  true 
definition  of  heat  (heat,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  universe,  not  sim- 
ply in  relation  to  man)  is,  in  a  few  words,  as  follows:  Heat  it  a  mo- 
tion^ fxpantwe^  rettrainedy  and  acting  in  it$  $tr\fe  upon  the  tmaller 
partiele$  of  hodie$.  But  the  expansion  is  thus  modified :  vihiU  it 
iSBpandi  all  way$^  it  has  at  the  §ame  time  an  inclination  upward. 
And  the  struggle  in  the  particles  is  modified  also ;  it  is  not  eluggish^ 
hut  hurried  and  with  violence,* 


ABSTRACT  OF  COUNT  SUMFORD'S  E88AT,  ENTITLED  "AN  ENQUIRY 
|X>NCERNIN6  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  HEAT  WHICH  IS  EXCITED  BT 
FRICTION." 

[Bead  before  the  Boyal  Soeistjf,  January  25, 1798.] 

Being  engaged  in  superintending  the  boring  of  cannon  in  the 
workshops  of  the  military  arsenal  at  Munich,  Connt  Rumford  was 
struck  with  the  very  considerable  degree  of  heat  which  a  brass  gun 
acquires,  in  a  short  time,  in  being  bored,  and  with  the  still  more  in- 
tense heat  (much  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water)  of  the  metallic 
chips  separated  from  it  by  the  borer,  he  proposed  to  himself  the 
following  questions : 

'*  Whence  comes  the  heat  actually  produced  in  the  mech^ical 
operation  above  mentioned  ? 

"  Is  it  famished  by  the  metallic  chips  which  are  separated  from 
the  metal  ? " 

If  this  were  the  case,  then  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  parts  of 
the  metal  so  reduced  to  chips  ought  not  only  to  be  changed,  but  tbe 

•  Bacon*8  Works,  vol.  iv. :  Spedding*B  Translfttion. 
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obaago  undergone  by  them  slionld  be  sufficiently  groat  to  acconnt  for 
all  the  heat  produced.  No  such  change,  however,  had  taken  place, 
for  the  chips  wore  found  to  have  the  same  capacity  as  slices  of 
tlie  same  metal  cut  by  a  fine  saw,  where  heating  was  avoided. 
Uence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  heat  produced  could  not  possibly  have 
been  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  latent  heat  of  the  metaUio 
chips.  Kumford  describes  these  experiments  at  length,  and  they  are 
conclusive. 

He  then  designed  a  cylinder  for  the  express  purpose  of  generating 
heat  by  friction,  by  having  a  blunt  borer  forced  against  its  solid  bot- 
tom, while  the  cylinder  was  turned  round  its  axis  by  the  force  of 
horses.  To  measure  the  heat  developed,  a  small  round  hole  was 
bored  in  the  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  small  mercnrisl 
thermometer.  The  weight  of  the  cylinder  was  113*13  lbs.  avoirda- 
pois. 

The  borer  was  a  flat  piece  of  hardened  steel,  0*63  of  an  inch  thick, 
4  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  the  cavity  of  the  bore  of  the 
cylinder,  namely,  3}  inches.  The  area  of  the  surface  by  which  its 
end  was  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  bore  was  nearly  2^  inches. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
shade,  and  also  that  of  the  cylinder,  was  60  degrees  Fahr.  At  the 
end  of  80  minutes,  and  after  the  cylinder  had  made  960  revolutions 
round  its  axis,  the  temperature  was  found  to  be  130  degrees. 

Having  taken  away  the  borer,  he  now  removed  the  metallic  dust, 
or  rather  scaly  matter,  which  had  been  detached  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  by  the  blunt  steel  borer,  and  found  its  weight  to  be  837 
grains  troy.  "  Is  it  possible,"  ho  exclaims,  *^  that  the  very  consider- 
able quantity  of  heat  produced  in  this  experiment — ^a  quantity  which 
actually  raised  the  temperature  of  above  113  pounds  of  gun-metal  at 
least  70  degrees  of  Fahrenlieit^s  thermometer— could  have  been  fur- 
nished by  so  inconsiderable  a  quantity  of  metallic  dust,  and  this 
merely  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  its  capacity  for  heat?  " 

*^  But,  without  insisting  on  the  improbability  of  this  supposition, 
we  have  only  to  recollect  that  from  the  results  of  actual  and  decisive 
experiments,  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  fiict, 
tlio  capacity  for  heat  of  the  metal  of  which  great  guns  are  cast  is  not 
setmhly  changed  by  being  reduced  to  the  form  of  metallic  chips,  and 
tlioro  does  not  seem  to  bo  any  reason  to  tliink  that  it  can  be  much 
changed,  if  it  be  changed  at  all,  in  being  reduced  to  much  smaller 
[>ioce3  by  a  borer  which  is  loss  sharp." 
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He  next  sairoonded  his  cyliDder  by  an  oblong  deal-box,  in  BUcb 
a  manner  that  the  cylinder  conld  tnm  water-tight  in  the  centre  of 
the  box,  while  the  borer  was  pressed  against  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der. The  box  was  filled  with  water  nntil  the  entire  cylinder  was 
covered,  and  then  the  apparatus  was  set  in  action.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  on  commencing  was  60  degrees. 

^'The  result  of  this  beantifol  experiment,^'  writes  Rumford,  "  was 
Tery  striking,  and  the  pleasure  it  afforded  me  amply  repaid  me  for 
all  the  trouble  I  bad  had  in  contriving  and  arranging  the  corat>licated 
machinery  used  in  making  it.  The  cylinder  had  been  in  motion  but 
a  short  time,  when  I  perceived,  by  putting  my  hand  into  the  water, 
and  touching  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  that  heat  was  generated. 

^'  At  the  end  of  one  hour  the  fluid,  which  weighed  18*77  lbs.,  or 
2i  galloQA,  had  its  temperature  raised  47  degrees,  being  now  107 
degrees. 

^*  In  thirty  minutes  more,  or  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  after 
the  machinery  had  been  set  in  motion,  the  heat  of  the  water  was 
142  degrees. 

^'  At  the  end  of  two  hours  from  the  beginning,  the  temperature 
was  178  d^rees. 

*^  At  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  it  was  200  degrees,  and  at 
two  hours  and  thirty  minutes  it  aotctallt  boiled  I  '^ 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  experiment  that  Rumford  made  the  re- 
marks regarding  the  surprise  of  the  by-standers,  which  I  have  quoted 
in  Chapter  I. 

He  then  carefully  estimates  the  quantity  of  heat  possessed  by  eacli 
portion  of  his  apparatus  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  and, 
adding  all  together,  finds  a  total  sufficient  to  raise  26'58  lbs.  of  ice- 
cold  water  to  its  boiling-point,  or  through  180  degrees  Falirenhcit. 
By  carefid  calculation,  he  finds  this  heat  equal  to  that  given  out  by 
the  combustion  of  2,303*8  grains  (— 4-i^  oz.  troy)  of  wax. 

He  then  determines  the  ^*  celerity  "  with  which  the  heat  was  gen- 
erated, summing  up  thus :  "  From  the  results  of  these  computations, 
it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  equably,  or  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  by  the  friction  of 
the  blunt  steel  borer  against  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  metallic 
cylinder,  was  greater  than  that  produced  in  the  combustion  of  nine 
vax-eandles,  each  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  all  burning 
together  with  clear  bright  flames. 

^*One  horse  would  have  been  equal  to  the  work  perfonncd, 
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though  two  were  actaally  emplojed.  Heat  may  thus  be  produced 
merely  hj  the  strength  of  a  horse,  and,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  this 
heat  might  be  used  in  cooking  victuals.  But  no  circumstances 
could  bo  imagined  in  which  this  method  of  procuring  heat  would  be 
advantageous,  for  more  heat  might  be  obtained  by  using  the  fodder 
necessary  for  the  support  of  a  horse  as  fuel.*' 

[This  is  an  extremely  significant  passage,  intimating  as  it  does, 
that  Rumford  saw  clearly  that  the  force  of  animals  was  derived 
from  the  food;  nc  creation  of  force  taking  place  in  the  animii] 
body.] 

*^  By  meditating  on  the  results  of  all  these  experiments,  we  are 
naturally  brought  to  that  great  question  which  has  so  often  been 
the  subject  of  speculation  among  philosophers,  namely,  What  is  heat 
— is  there  any  such  thing  as  an  igneous  fluid  f  Is  there  any  thing 
that,  with  propriety,  can  be  called  caloric  ? 

'^  Wo  have  seen  that  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  heat  may  be 
excited  by  the  friction  of  two  metallio  surfaces,  and  given  off  in  a 
constant  stream  or  flux  in  all  directions,  without  interruption  or 
intermission,  and  without  any  signs  of  diminution  or  exhavatiotk 
In  reasoning  on  this  subject  we  must  not  forget  that  most  remarh- 
dbU '  circumstance^  that  the  source  of  the  heat  generated  by  fric- 
tion in  these  experiments  appeared  evidently  to  be  inexkaustibU, 
[The  italics  are  Rumford^s.]  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that 
any  thing  which  any  insulated  body  or  system  of  bodies  can  con- 
tinue to  furnish  without  limitation  cannot  possibly  be  a  material 
substance;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  diflicnit,  if  not 
quite  impossible,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  any  thing  capable  of 
being  excited  and  communicated  in  those  experiments,  except  it  be 

MOTION." 

AVhen  the  history  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  is  written,  the 
man  who,  in  opposition  to  the  scientific  belief  of  his  time,  conld  ex- 
periment and  reason  upon  experiment,  as  Humford  did  in  the  inves- 
tigation here  referred  to,  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over.  Hardly 
any  thing  more  powerful  against  the  materiality  of  heat  has  been 
since  adduced,  hardly  any  thing  more  conclusive  in  the  way  of  es- 
tablishing that  heat  is,  what  Rumford  considered  it  to  be,  Motion, 
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(58)  /^N  the  occasion  of  our  first  meeting  here  a  sledgo- 
v^  hammer  was  permitted  to  descend  upon  a  lump  of 
lead,  and  the  lead  was  found  to  have  been  heated  by  the  blow. 
Formerly  it  was  assumed  that  the  force  of  the  hammer  was 
simplj  lost  by  the  concussion.  In  elastic  bodies  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  portion  of  the  force  was  restored  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  body,  which  caused  the  descending  mass  to  rebound ; 
but  in  the  collision  of  inelastic  bodies  it  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  the  force  of  impact  was  lost.  This,  according  to  our 
present  notions,  was  a  fundamental  mistake ;  we  now  admit 
no  loss,  but  assume  that,  when  the  motion  of  the  descending 
hammer  ceases,  it  is  simply  a  case  of  transference^  instead  of 
annihilation.  The  motion  of  the  mass,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
transformed  into  a  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  mass.  This 
motion  of  heat,  however,  though  intense,  is  executed  within 
limits  too  minute,  and  the  moving  particles  are  too  small  to 
be  visible.    Here  the  imagination  must  help  us.    In  the  case 
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of  solid  bodies,  while  the  force  of  oobesion  sUIl  holds  the 
molecules  together,  jou  must  conceive  a  power  of  vibratioD, 
within  certain  limits,  to  be  possessed  bj  the  molecules.  Ton 
must  suppose  them  oscillating  to  and  fro,  and  the  greater  the 
amoimt  of  heat  we  impart  to  the  bodj,  or  the  greater  the 
amount  of  mechanical  action  which  we  invest  in  it  bj  percus- 
sion, compression,  or  friction,  the  greater  will  be  the  rapidity, 
and  the  wider  the  amplitude,  of  the  atomic  oscillations. 

(59)  Now,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  particles  thus 
vibrating,  and  ever  as  it  were  seeking  wider  room,  should  urge 
each  other  apart,  and  thus  cause  the  bodj,  of  which  thej  are 
the  constituents,  to  expand  in  volume.  This,  in  general,  is 
the  consequence  of  imparting  heat  to  bodies— expansion  of 
volume.  We  shall  closely  consider  the  few  apparent  excep- 
tions bj-and-bj.  Bj  the  force  of  cohesion,  then,  the  particles 
are  held  together ;  bj  the  force  of  heat  they  are  pushed  asim- 
der :  here  are  the  two  antagonistic  powers  on  which  the  mo- 
lecular aggregation  of  the  body  depends.  Let  us  suppose  the 
communication  of  heat  to  continue ;  every  increment  of  heat 
pushes  the  particles  more  widely  apart ;  but  the  force  of  co- 
hesion, like  all  other  known  forces,  acts  more  and  more  feebly 
as  the  distance  between  the  particles  which  are  the  seat  of 
the  force  is  augmented.  As,  therefore,  the  heat  strengthens, 
its  opponent  grows  weak,  until,  finally,  the  particles  are  so 
far  loosened  from  the  rigid  thrall  of  cohesion,  that  they  are  at 
liberty,  not  only  to  vibrate  to  and  fro  across  a  fixed  position, 
but  also  to  roll  or  glide  around  each  other.  Cohesion  is  not 
yet  destroyed,  but  it  is  so  far  modified,  that  the  particles, 
while  still  offering  resistance  to  being  torn  directly  asunder, 
have  their  lateral  mobility  over  each  other's  surfaces  secured. 
ITiis  is  the  liquid  condition  o/ matter. 

(60)  In  the  interior  of  a  mass  of  liquid  the  motion  of  every 
atom  is  controlled  by  the  atoms  which  surround  it.  But  when 
we  develop  heat  of  sufficient  power  even  within  the  body  of 
a  liquid,  the  molecules  break  the  last  fetters  of  cohesion,  and 
fly  asimder  to  form  bubbles  of  vapor.    If,  moreover,  one  of 
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the  aurfaces  of  the  liquid  be  quite  free,  that  is  to  eay,  uncon- 
trolled either  hy  a  liquid  or  solid,  it  is  quite  easy  to  conceive 
that  some- of  the  vibrating  superficial  molecules  will  be  jerked 
quite  away  from  the  liquid,  and  will  fly  with  a  certain  velocity 
through  space.  Thra  frted  from  tfie  influence  of  cohetion, 
we  have  matter  in  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  form. 

(61)  My  object  here  b  to  famiHarizo  your  minds  with  the 
general  conception  of  atomic  motion.  1  have  spoken  of  the 
vibration  of  the  molecules  of  a  solid  as  causing  its  expansion ; 
the  molecules  have  been  thought  by  some  to  revolve  round 
each  other,  aud  the  communication  of  heat,  by  augmenting 
their  centrifugal  force,  was  supposed  to  push  them  more 
widely  asunder.*  To  this  spiral  spring  is  attached  a  weight; 
if  the  weight  be  twirled  round  in  the  air,  it  tends  to  fly  away 
from  me,  the  spring  stretches  to  a  certain  extent,  and,  as  the 
speed  of  revolution  is  augmented,  the  spring  stretches  still 
more,  the  distance  between  my  hand  and  the  weight  being  thus 
increased.  And  imagine  the  motion  to  continue  till  the  spring 
snapped ;  the  ball  attached  to  it  would  fly  off  along  a  tangent 
lo  its  fonner  orbit,  and  thus  represent  an  atom  freed  by  heat, 
from  the  force  of  cohesion,  which  is  rudely  represented  by 
that  of  our  spring.  Tlie  ideas  of  the  most  wcU-infonned  phi- 
losophers are  as  yet  uncertain  regarding  the  exact  nature  of 
the  motion  of  heat ;  but  the  groat  point,  at  present,  ia  to  re- 
gard it  as  motion  of  some  kind,  leaving  its  more  precise  char- 
aoter  to  be  dcidt  with  in  future  investigations. 

(63)  We  might  extend  the  nolion  of  revolving  atoms  to 
gases  also,  and  deduce  their  phenomena  from  a  motion  of  this 
kind.  But  I  have  just  thrown  out  au  idea  regarding  gaseous 
molecules,  which  is  at  present  very  ably  maintained :  \  the 
idea,  namely,  that  such  molecules  fly  in  straight  lines  through 
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space.  This  may  be  called  the  hypothesis  of  translation,  in 
contradistinction  to  Davy's  hypothesis  of  revolution.  Every- 
body must  have  remarked  how  quickly  the  perfume  of  an 
odorous  body  fills  a  room,  and  this  feu^  harmonizes  with  the 
idea  of  the  direct  projection  of  the  molecules.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  proved  that,  if  the  theory  of  rectilinear  motion  be 
true,  the  molecules  must  move  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred 
feet  a  second.  Hence,  it  might  be  objected  that,  according 
to  the  above  hypothesis,  odors  ought  to  spread  much  more 
quickly  than  they  are  observed  to  do. 

(63)  The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  odorous  par- 
ticles have  to  make  their  way  through  a  crowd  of  air^atoms, 
with  which  they  come  into  incessant  collision.  On  an  average, 
the  distance  through  which  a  molecule  can  travel  in  common 
air,  without  striking  against  an  atom  of  air,  is  infinitesimal, 
and  hence  the  propagation  of  a  perfume  through  air  is  enor- 
mously retarded  by  the  air  itself.  It  is  well  known  that,  when 
a  free  communication  is  opened  between  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  and  a  vacuum,  the  vacuous  space  is  much  more  speedily 
filled  with  the  vapor  of  the  liquid  than  when  air  is  present. 

(G4)  It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  average  velocities 
with  which  the  particles  of  various  gases  move  according  to 
the  hypothesis  of  translation.  Taking,  for  example,  a  g9A  at 
the  pressure  of  an  atmosphere,  or  of  15  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  placing  it  in  a  vessel  a  cubic  inch  in  size  and  shape ;  from 
the  weight  of  the  gas  we  can  calculate  the  velocity  with  which 
its  particles  must  strike  each  side  of  the  vessel  in  order  to 
counteract  a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  It  is  manifest  at  the  outset, 
that  the  lighter  the  gas  is,  the  greater  must  be  its  velocity  to 
produce  the  required  effect.  According  to  Clausius  (PhiL 
Mag.,  1857,  vol.  xiv.  p.  124),  the  following  are  the  average 
velocities  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  at 
the  temperature  of  melting  ice : 

Oxygen        .  .  .  .  .1,514  feet  per  pccoihL 

Nitrogen  ....  1,616    "  " 

Hydrogen  ....     6,050    "  " 
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As  far  back  as  1848,  Mr.  Joule  deduced  from  this  liv]K»tlu»- 
sis  the  velocity  of  hydrogen-atoms,  and  found  it  to  be  G,055 
feet  per  seeond. 

(65)  According  to  this  hypothesis,  then,  we  are  to  figure 
a  gaseous  body  as  one  whose  molecules  are  flying  in  straight 
Hnues  through  space,  impinging  like  little  projectiles  upon  each 
other,  and  striking  against  the  boundaries  of  the  space  which 
they  occupy.  I  place  this  bladder,  half  filled  with  air,  under 
the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and  remove  the  air  from  the  re- 
ceiver. The  bladder  swells ;  the  air  within  it  appears  quite  to 
fill  it,  so  as  to  remove  all  its  folds  and  creases.  How  is  this 
expansion  of  the  bladder  produced  ?  According  to  our  pres- 
ent theoiy,  it  is  produced  by  the  shooting  of  atomic  projectiles 
against  its  interior  surfiEu^e,  driving  the  envelop  outward,  un- 
til its  tension  is  able  to  cope  with  their  force.  When  air  is 
admitted  into  the  receiver,  the  bladder  shrivels  to  its  former 
size;  and  here  we  must  figure  the  discharge  of  the  atoms 
against  the  outer  surface  of  the  bladder,  driving  the  envelop 
inward,  causing,  at  the  same  time,  the  atoms  within  to  con- 
centrate their  fire,  until  finally  the  force  from  within  equals 
that  from  without,  and  the  envelop  remains  quiescent.  All 
the  impressions,  then,  which  we  derive  from  heated  air  or  va- 
por are,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  due  to  the  impact  of  gas- 
eous molecules.  They  stir  the  nerves  in  their  own  peculiar 
way,  the  nerves  transmit  the  motion  to  the  brain,  and  the  brain 
declares  it  to  be  heat.  Thus  the  impression  one  receives  on 
entering  the  hot  room  of  a  Turkish  bath,  is  caused  by  the 
atomic  cannonade  which  is  there  maintained  against  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  I  would  state  this  as  an  hypothesis  advo- 
cated by  eminent  men,  without* expressing  either  assent  or  dis- 
sent mysel£ 

(66)  If^  instead  of  placing  this  bladder  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  and  withdrawing  the  external  air,  I  augment, 
by  heat,  the  projectile  force  of  the  particles  within  it,  these 
particles,  though  comparatively  few  in  number,  will  strike  with 
such  impetuous  energy  against  the  inner  surface  as  to  cause 
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tbe  envelop  to  retreat :  the  bladder  swells  and  beoomes  appu^ 
cotly  filled  with  ur ;  holding  tbe  bladder  close  to  the  fire^  all 
its  creases  are  removed,  l^e  bladder  here  intercepts  the  ra- 
diant heat  of  the  fire,  becomes  warm,  and  then  commutiicatea 
ita  heat,  by  contact,  to  the  air  within. 

(67)  This,  then,  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  expanure 
force  of  heat,  and  I  have  made  an  arrangement  intended  to 
show  you  the  same  fact  in  another  manner.  This  flask,  r 
(fig.  SO),  is  empty,  except  as  regards  air,  iotended  to  be  heated 
by  placing  a  spirit-lamp  undemeatli  it.  From  the  flask  a  bent 
tube  passes  to  this  dieh,  containing  a  colored  liquid.    Id  the 


dish,  a  glass  tube,  tt,  two  feet  long,  is  inverted,  closed  at  the 
top,  but  with  its  open  end  downward.  You  know  that  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  competent  to  keep  a  eoltinin  of 
liquid  in  this  tube,  and  here  you  have  it  quite  filled  to  the  top 
with  the  liquid.  The  tube  passing  from  the  flask  f  is  caused 
to  turn  up  exactly  underneath  the  open  end  of  this  upright 
tube,  so  that  if  a  bubble  of  air  should  issue  from  the  former,  it 
will  ascend  the  lattor.     I  now  heat  the  flask,  and  the  air  ex- 
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puids,  for  the  reasons  already  given ;  bubbles  are  driven  from 
the  end  of  the  bent  tube,  and  they  ascend  in  the  tube  i  i.  The 
air  speedily  depresses  the  colored  liquid,  until  now,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  seconds,  the  whole  column  of  liquid  has 
been  superseded  by  air. 

(68)  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  air,  thus  expanded  by 
heat,  is  lighter  than  the  unexpanded  air.  Our  flask,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  experiment,  is  lighter  than  it  was  at  the 
commencement,  by  the  weight  of  the  air  transferred  from  it 
into  the  upright  tube.  Supposing,  therefore,  a  light  bag  to 
be  filled  with  such  air,  it  is  plain  that  the  bag  would,  with 
reference  to  the  heavy  air  outside  it,  be  like  a  drop  of  oil  in 
water.  The  oil,  being  lighter  than  the  water,  will  ascend 
through  the  latter :  so  also  our  bag,  filled  with  heated  air,  will 
ascend  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  is  the  principle  of  the  so- 
called  fire-balloon.  My  assistant  will  ignite  some  tow  in  this 
vessel,  over  it  he  will  place  a  funnel,  and  over  the  funnel  I 
will  hold  the  mouth  of  this  paper  balloon.  The  heated  air  as- 
cending from  the  burning  tow  enters  the  balloon,  and  causes 
it  to  swell ;  its  tendency  to  rise  is  already  manifest.  On  let- 
ting it  go,  it  sails  aloft  till  it  strikes  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 

(69)  But  we  must  not  be  content  with  regarding  these 
phenomena  in  a  general  way ;  without  exact  quantitative  de- 
terminations, our  discoveries  would  soon  confound  and  be- 
wilder us.  We  must  now  inquire,  what  is  the  amount  of  ex- 
pansion which  a  given  quantity  of  heat  is  able  to  produce  in  a 
gas  ?  This  is  an  imx)ortant  point,  and  demands  our  special  at- 
tention. In  speaking  of  the  volume  of  a  gas,  we  should  have 
no  distinct  notion  of  its  real  quantity  if  its  temperature  were 
omitted,  so  largely  does  the  volume  vary  with  the  tempera- 
ture. Take,  then,  a  measure  of  gas  at  the  precise  temperature 
of  water  when  it  begins  to  freeze,  or  of  ice  when  it  begins  to 
melt,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.  or  0°  Cent., 
and  raise  that  volume  of  gas  one  degree  in  temperature,  the 
pressure  on  every  square  inch  of  the  envelop  which  holds  the 
gas  being  preserved  constant.    The  volume  of  the  gas  will  be- 
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come  expanded  bj  a  quantitj  which  we  maj  call  ay  raise  it 
another  degree  in  temperature,  its  volume  will  be  expanded 
by  2a,  a  third  degree  will  cause  an  expansion  of  3a,  and  so  on. 
Thus  we  see,  that  for  every  degree  which  we  add  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gas,  it  is  expanded  l^  the  same  amount. 
What  is  this  amount  ?  No  matter  what  volume  the  gas  maj 
possess  at  the  freezing  temperature,  by  raising  it  one  degree 
FahrenJieit  above  the  freezing-point  we  augment  its  volume 
by  T^th  of  its  own  amount ;  while  by  raising  it  one  degree 
Centigrade  we  augment  the  volume  by  tVi^  ^^  ^^  ^^^'^ 
amount.  A  cubic  foot  of  gas,  for  example,  at  0^  C.  becomes,  on 
being  heated  to  1°,  1|4t  cubic  foot,  or  expressed  in  decimals — 

1  vol  at  0®  C.  becomes     1  +  -00366  at  1**  C. ; 
at  2°  C.  becomes     1  +  -00366  x  2 ; 
at  3°  C.  becomes    1  +  '00366  x  3,  and  so  on. 

The  constant  number  -00366,  which  expresses  the  fraction 
of  its  own  volume,  which  a  gas,  at  the  freezing  temperature, 
expands  on  being  heated  one  degree,  is  called  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  the  gas.  Of  coiurse,  if  we  use  the  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  the  coefficient  will  be  smaller  in  the  proportion  of 
9  to  5. 

(70)  It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  significant  fact  that  all 
permanent  gases  expand  by  almost  precisely  the  same  amount 
for  every  degree  added  to  their  temperature.  We  can  deduce 
from  this  with  extreme  probability  the  important  conclusion, 
that  where  heat  causes  a  gas  to  expand,  the  work  it  performs 
consists  solely  in  overcoming  the  constant  pressiu'e  from  with- 
out— that,  in  other  words,  the  heat  is  not  interfered  with  by 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  gaseous  molecules.  For,  if  this 
were  the  case,  we  should  have  every  reason  to  expect,  in  the 
case  of  different  gases,  the  same  irregularities  of  expansion 
which  we  observe  in  liquids  and  solids.  I  said  intentionally 
**  by  almost  precisely  the  same  amount,"  for  many  gases  which 
are  perni?inent  at  all  ordinary  temperatures  deviate  slightly 
from  the  rule.     This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 
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i  Oml  CoflOclaBt  or  Espualoii. 

Hydrogen    ......  0-00866 

Air       ......  0-00867 

GArbonic  oxide       .....  0*00367 

Carbonic  add  .....  0*00871 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen        ....  0  00872 

SalphnrooB  acid            ....  000890 

Here  hydrogen,  air,  and  carbonic  oxide  agree  very  closely ; 
still  there  is  a  slight  difference,  the  coefficient  for  hydrogen 
being  the  least.  We  remark  in  the  other  cases  a  greater  do- 
yiation  from  the  rule ;  and  it  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that 
the  gases  which  deviate  most  are  those  which  are  nearest 
their  point  of  lique£Eu;tion«  The  first  three  gases  in  the  table 
never  have  been  liquefied,  all  the  others  have.  These  are,  in 
fact,  imperfid  gases,  occupying  a  kind  of  interme- 
diate  place  between  the  liquid  and  the  perfect  gaseous 
condition. 

(71)  This  much  made  clear,  we  shall  now  approach, 
by  slow  degrees,  an  interesting  but  difficult  subject. 
Suppose  a  quantity  of  air  to  be  contained  in  a  very 
tall  cylinder,  a  b  (fig.  21),  the  transverse  section  which 
is  one  square  inch  in  area.  Let  the  top  a  of  the  cylin- 
der be  open  to  the  air,  and  let  p  be  a  piston,  which, 
for  reasons  to  be  explained  immediately,  I  will  sup- 
pose to  weigh  two  poimds  one  ounce,  and  which  can 
move  air-tight  and  withoui  friction  up  or  down  in  the 
cylinder.  At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment, 
let  the  piston  be  at  the  point  P  of  the  cylinder,  and 
let  the  height  of  the  cylinder  from  its  bottom  b  to  the 
point  p  be  273  inches,  the  air  underneath  the  piston 
being  at  a  temperature  of  0®  C.  Then,  on  heating 
the  air  from  0**  to  1®  C,  the  piston  will  rise  one  inch ; 
it  win  now  stand  at  274  inches  above  the  bottom.  If 
the  temperature  be  raised  two  degrees,  the  piston  will 
stand  at  275 ;  if  raised  three  degrees,  it  will  stand  at 
276 ;  if  raised  ten  degrees,  it  will  stand  at  283 ;  if 
100  d^rees,  it  will  stand  at  373  inches  above  the  I 
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bottom ;  finally,  if  the  temperature  were  raised  to  273°  C,  it 
is  quite  manifest  that  273  inches  would  be  added  to  the  height 
of  the  column,  or,  in  other  words,  that,  bj  heating  the  air  to 
273  C,  its  volume  would  be  doubled. 

(72)  The  gas,  in  this  experiment,  executes  work.  In 
expanding  from  p  upward  it  has  to  overcome  the  down- 
ward pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  amounts  to  15  lbs. 
on  every  square  inch,  and  also  the  weight  of  the  piston  it- 
self, which  is  2  lbs.  1  oz.  Hence,  the  section  of  the  cylinder 
being  one  square  inch  in  area,  in  expanding  from  p  to  p',  the 
work  done  by  the  gas  is  equivalent  to  the  raising  a  weight  oi 
17  lbs.  1  oz.,  or  273  ounces,  to  a  height  of  273  inches.  It  is 
just  the  same  as  what  it  would  accomplish,  if  the  air  above  p 
were  entirely  abolished,  and  a  piston  weighing  17  lbs.  1  oz. 
were  placed  at  p. 

(73)  Let  us  now  alter  oiur  mode  of  experiment,  and  instead 
of  allowing  our  gas  to  expand  when  heated,  let  us  oppose 
its  expansion  by  augmenting  the  pressure  upon  it.  In  other 
words,  let  us  keep  its  volume  constant  while  it  is  being  heated 
Suppose,  as  before,  the  initial  temperature  of  the  gas  to  be  0*" 
C,  the  pressure  upon  it,  including  the  weight  of  the  piston  p, 
being,  as  formerly,  273  ounces.  Let  us  warm  the  gas  from  0° 
C.  to  1°  C. ;  what  weight  must  we  add  at  p  in  order  to  keep 
its  volume  constant  ?  Exactly  one  ounce.  But  we  have  sup- 
posed the  gas,  at  the  commencement,  to  be  under  a  pressure 
of  273  ounces,  and  the  pressure  it  sustains  is  the  measure  of 
its  clastic  force  ;  hence,  by  being  heated  one  degree,  the 
clastic  force  of  the  gas  has  augmented  by  i4t^  ^^  what  it 
possessed  at  0°.  K  we  warm  it  2°,  2  ozs.  must  be  addeil  to 
keep  its  volume  constant ;  if  3®,  3  ozs.  must  be  added.  And 
if  we  raise  its  temperature  273°,  we  should  have  to  add  273 
ozs. ;  that  is,  we  should  have  to  double  the  original  pressure 
to  keep  the  volume  constant. 

(74)  It  is  simply  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  to  avoid 
fractions,  that  I  have  supposed  the  gas  to  be  under  the  origi- 
nal pressure  of  273  ozs.     No  matter  what  the  pressure  may 
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be,  the  addition  of  1^  C.  to  its  temperature  produces  an  aug^ 
mentation  of  f4i^  ^^  ^^  elastic  force  which  the  gas  possesses 
at  the  freezing  temperature ;  and  bj  raising  its  temperature 
273°,  while  its  yolume  is  kept  constant,  its  elastic  force  is 
doubled.  Let  us  now  compare  this  experiment  with  the  last 
one.  There  we  heated  a  certain  amount  of  gas  from  0°  to 
273  C,  and  doubled  its  yolume  by  so  doing,  the  double  vol- 
nme  being  attained  bj  lifting  a  weight  of  273  ozs.  through  a 
height  of  273  inches.  Here  wc  heat  the  same  amount  of  gas 
from  0^  to  273^,  but  we  do  not  permit  it  to  lift  anj  weights 
We  keep  its  Tolume  constant.  The  quantity  of  matter  heated 
in  both  cases  is  the  same;  the  temperature  to  which  it  is 
heated  is  the  same ;  but  arc  the  aheoluie  quantities  of  heat 
imparted  in  both  cases  the  same  ?  Bj  no  means.  Supposing 
that  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gas  whose  volume  is  kept 
constant,  273^,  10  grains  of  combustible  matter  are  necessary ; 
then  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gas,  whose  pressure  is 
kept  constant,  an  equal  number  of  degrees,  would  require  the 
consumption  of  14^  grains  of  the  same  combustible  matter. 
ITie  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  additional  4J 
grainSy  in  the  latter  case,  is  entirely  consumed  in  lifting  the 
^ceight.  Using  the  accurate  numbers,  the  quantity  of  heat  ap- 
plied when  the  yolume  is  constant,  is  to  the  quantity  applied 
when  the  pressure  is  constant,  in  the  proportion  of — 

1  to  1-421.  ^^'  «• 

(75)  This  extremely  important  fact  con- 
stitutes the  basis  from  which  the  mechanical 
equiyalent  of  heat  was  first  calculated.  And 
here  we  have  reached  a  point  which  is  worthy 
of,  and  which  will  demand,  your  entire  atten- 
tion. I  will  endeavor  to  make  this  calcula- 
tion before  you. 

(76)  Let  c  (fig.  22)  bo  a  cylindrical  ves- 
sel with  a  base  one  square  foot  in  area.  Let 
p  p  mark  the  upper  surface  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  a  temper- 
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ature  of  0''  C,  or  32''  Fabr.  The  height  a  p  will  be  tbcD 
one  foot.  Let  the  air  be  heated  till  its  volume  is  doubled ; 
to  effect  this  it  must,  as  before  explained,  be  raised  273^  C, 
or  490°  F.  in  temperature;  and,  when  expanded,  its  upper 
surface  wUl  stand  at  p'  p',  one  foot  above  its  initial  position. 
But  in  rising  from  p  p  to  p'  p'  it  has  forced  back  the  atmos- 
phere, which  exerts  a  pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  eveiy  square  inch 
of  its  upper  surface ;  in  other  words,  it  has  lifted  a  weight  of 
144  X  15=2,160  lbs.  to  a  height  of  one  foot. 

(77)  The  ''  capacity ''  for  heat  of  the  air  thus  expanding  is 
is  0*24 ;  water  being  unitj.  The  weight  of  our  cubic  foot  of 
air,  is  1*29  oz. ;  hence  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise 
1*29  oz.  of  air  490°  Fahr.  would  raise  a  little  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  weight  of  water  490°.  The  exact  quantity  of 
water  equivalent  to  our  1*29  oz.  of  air  is  1*29  X  0*24  =  0*31  oz, 

(78)  But  0*31  oz.  of  water,  heated  to  490°,  is  equal  to  152 
ozs.  or  9^  lbs.  heated  1°.  Thus  the  heat  imparted  to  our  cubic 
foot  of  air,  in  order  to  double  its  voliune,  and  enable  it  to  lift 
a  weight  of  2,160  lbs.  one  foot  high,  would  be  competent  to 
raise  9  J  lbs.  of  water  one  degree  in  temperature. 

(79)  The  air  has  here  been  heated  under  a  constant  presa- 
urCj  and  we  have  learned  that  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  gas  under  constant  pressure  a 
certain  number  of  degrees,  is  to  that  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gas  the  same  number  of  degrees,  tohen  its 
volume  is  kept  constant^  in  the  proportion  of  1*42  :  1 ;  hence 
we  have  the  statement — 

Ite.      Ibf. 

1*42  : 1  =  9*6  :  6*7, 
wliich  shows  that  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  augment 
the  temperature  of  our  cubic  foot  of  air,  at  constant  volume, 
490%  would  heat  6*7  lbs.  of  water  1°. 

(80)  Deducting  6*7  lbs.  from  9*5  lbs.,  we  find  that  the  excess 
of  heat  imparted  to  the  air,  in  the  case  where  it  is  permitted  to 
expand,  is  competent  to  raise  2*8  lbs.  of  water  1°  in  temperature. 

(81)  As  explained  already,  this  excess  is  employed  to  lift 
a  weight  of  2,160  lbs.  one  foot  high.     Dividing  2,160  by  2-8, 
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we  find  that  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  1  lb.  of  water 
1^  Fahr.  in  temperature,  is  competent  to  raise  a  weight  of 
771'4  Iba.  a  foot  high. 

(82)  This  method  of  calculating  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  was  followed  bj  Dr.  Mayer,  a  physician  in  Heilbronn, 
Germany,  in  the  spring  of  1842. 

(83)  Mayer's  first  paper  contains  merely  an  indication  of 
the  way  in  which  he  had  Ibund  the  equivalent.  In  it  were 
enunciated  the  convertibility  and  indestructibility  of  force,  and 
its  author  referred  to  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  mere- 
ly in  illustration  of  bis  principles.  The  essay  was  evidently  a 
kind  of  preliminary  note,  from  which  data  might  be  taken. 
Mayer's  subsequent  labors  conferred  dignity  on  the  theory 
which  they  illustrated.  In  1845  he  published  an  Essay  on 
Organic  Motion  and  Nutrition,  of  extraordinary  merit  and  im- 
portance. This  was  followed  in  1848  by  an  £2ssay  on  Celestial 
Dynamics,  in  which,  with  remarkable  boldness,  sagacity,  and 
completeness,  he  developed  the  meteoric  theory  of  the  sun. 
And  this  was  followed  by  a  fourth  memoir  in  1851,  which  also 
bears  the  stamp  of  intellectual  power.  Taking  him  all  in  all, 
the  right  of  Dr.  Mayer  to  stand,  as  a  man  of  true  genius,  iu 
the  front  rank  of  the  founders  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat, 
cannot  be  disputed. 

(84)  On  the  21st  of  August,  1843,  Dr.  Joule  *  communi- 
cated to  the  British  Association,  then  meeting  at  Cork,  a 
paper  which  was  devoted,  in  part,  to  the  determination  of  the 
^  mechanical  value  of  heat."  Joule's  publications  had  been 
preceded  by  a  long  course  of  experiments,  so  that  his  first 
work  and  Mayer's  were  really  contemporaneous.  This  elab- 
orate investigation  gave  the  following  weights  raised  one  foot 
high,  as  equivalent  to  the  warming  of  1  lb.  of  water  V  Fahren- 
heit, the  thermoraetric  scale  employed  by  Dr.  Joule  : 


1. 

896  lbs. 

6. 

1,026  lbs 

2. 

1,001  « 

6. 

687  " 

3. 

1,040  " 

7. 

742  " 

4. 

910  " 

8. 

860  " 

•  Phil.  Mag.  1843.  vol.  zziU.  p.  485. 
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(85)  From  the  passage  of  water  througli  narrow  tubes, 
Joule  deduced  an  equivalent  of 

770  foot-pounds. 

(86)  In  1844  he  deduced  from  experiments  on  the  conden- 
sation of  air,  the  following  equivalents  to  1  lb.  of  water  heated 

V  Fahr. : 

823  foot-poimds. 

796  « 

820  " 

814  " 

760  " 

(87)  As  the  experience  of  the  experimenter  increased,  we 
find  that  the  coincidence  of  his  results  became  closer.  In 
1845  Dr.  Joule  deduced  from  experiments  with  water,  agi- 
tated by  a  paddle-wheel,  an  equivalent  of 

890  foot-poimds. 

(88)  Summing  up  his  results  in  1845,  and  taking  the 
mean,  he  found  the  equivalent  to  be 

817  foot-pounds. 

(89)  In  1847  he  foujid  the  mean  of  two  experiments  to 
give  as  equivalent, 

781*8  foot-pounds. 

(90)  Finally,  in  1849,  applying  all  the  precautions  sug- 
gested by  seven  years'  experience,  he  obtained  the  following 
numbers  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat : 

Y72*692,  from  friction  of  water,         mean  of  40  experimenta. 
774088      "  "        mercury,        "  50  " 

'774-98Y      "  "        cast-iron,        «*  20  " 

These  experiments  rank   among  the  most  memorable  tliat 
have  ever  been  executed  in  physical  science.     They  form  of 
themselves  a  strict  demonstration  of  the  dynamical  theory  of 
beat 
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(91)  For  reasons  assigned  in  his  paper,  Joule  fixes  the 
exact  equivalent  at 

773  foot-pounds. 

^H      (93)  Accordiog  to  the  method  pursued  by  Majer,  in  1843, 

^^te  equivalent  is 

■  771'4  foot-pounds. 

Such  a  coincidence  relieves  the  mind  of  every  shade  of  uneer- 
tainty  regarding  the  correctness  of  our  present  mechanical 
equiralent  of  heat. 

(93)  The  immortal  investigations  here  briefly  referred  to 
place  Dr.  Joule  in  the  foremost  rank  of  physical  philosophers. 
Mayer's  labors  have,  in  some  measure,  the  stamp  of  a  pro- 
found intuition,  which  rose,  however,  to  the  energy  of  undoubt- 
ing  conviction  in  the  author's  mind.  Joule's  labors,  on  tho 
contrary,  are  an  experimental  demonstration.  Mayer  thought 
his  theory  out,  and  rose  to  its  grandest  applications;  Joule 
worked  his  theory  out,  and  gave  it  forever  the  solidity  of 
demonstrated  truth.  True  to  the  speculative  instinct  of  his 
country,  Mayer  drew  large  and  weighty  conclusions  &om  slen- 
der premises;  while  the  Englishman  aimed,  above  all  things, 
at  the  firm  establishment  of  facts.  The  future  historian  of 
science  will  not,  I  think,  place  those  men  in  antagonism.  To 
each  belongs  a  reputation  which  will  not  quickly  fade,  for  the 
eharc  he  has  had,  not  only  in  establishing  the  dynamical 
Httieory  of  heat,  but  also  in  leading  the  way  toward  a  right 
^^Dpreciation  of  the  general  energies  of  the  universe.* 
^^'  (94)  Let  us  now  check  ou^  conclusion  regarding  the  influ- 
ence which  the  performance  of  work  has  on  the  temperature 
of  a  gas.  Is  it  not  possible  to  allow  a  gas  to  expand,  without 
pcrfbmiing  work ?     This  question  is  answered  by  the  follow- 

•  Dr.  Mayer  bo*  been  rccoDlly  ejected  to  iba  Frenoh  Awdomyof  Scicneoe, 
ind  nvrer,  ia  mj  npinlnn,  vaa  tb«  rcongnitioa  of  tbat  illnBtrious  body  mora 
jnitly  bMtowod.  It  1»,  however,  to  be  regretted  Ihat  cirenmatancoi  did  not 
[leiinit  ihe  name  of  the  celebrated  man  <rlui  flrat  mads  the  meehaotml  thcorf 
nf  hflSt  a  domonslrited  truth  to  bo  liukod  nith  that  «r  Mli]r«r  in  tbo  recent 
elpclion.    Fob,  1670. 
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ing  important  experiment,  which  was  first  made  by  Gray  Lus- 
sac.    These  two  copper  vessels,  a,  b  (fig.  23),  are  of  the  same 

size ;  one  of  which,  A,  is  exhausted, 

and  the  other,  b,  filled  with  air.    I 

(— I  turn  the  cock  c ;  the  air  rushes  out 

-Q  I        of  B  into  A,  until  the  same  pressure 

both  vessels.  Now  the  air, 
its  own  particles  out  of  b, 
performs  work,  and  experiments  which 
we  have  already  made  inform  us  that 
the  air  which  remains  in  b  must  be 
chilled.  The  particles  of  air  enter  i 
y        J  \       J    with  a  certain  velocity,  to  generate 

which  the  heat  of  the  air  in  b  has  been 
sacrificed ;  but  they  immediately  strike  against  the  interior  bw' 
face  of  A,  their  motion  of  translation  is  annihilated,  and  the  ex- 
act quantity  of  heat  lost  by  B  appears  in  a.  The  contents  of 
A  and  B  mixed  together,  give  air  of  the  original  temperature. 
There  is  no  work  performed,  and  there  is  no  heat  lost.  With  the 
dynamical  theory  of  heat  in  view.  Dr.  Joule  made  this  experi- 
ment by  compressing  twenty-two  atmospheres  of  air  into  one 
of  his  vessels,  while  the  other  was  exhausted.  On  surround- 
ing both  vessels  by  water,  kept  properly  agitated,  no  aug^ 
mentation  of  its  temperature  was  observed,  when  the  gas  was 
allowed  to  stream  from  one  vessel  into  the  other.*  In  like 
manner,  suppose  the  top  of  the  cylinder  (fig.  21)  to  be  closed, 
and  the  half  above  the  piston  p  a  perfect  vacuum ;  and  sup- 
pose the  air  in  the  lower  half  to  be  heated  up  to  273**  C,  its 
volume  being  kept  constant.  If  the  pressure  were  removed, 
the  air  would  expand  and  fill  the  cylinder ;  the  lower  portion 
of  the  column  would  thereby  be  chilled,  but  the  upper  portion 
would  be  heated,  and  mixing  both  portions  together,  we 
should  have  the  whole  column  at  a  temperature  of  273**.  f     In 

•  Phil.  Mag.  1846,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  878. 

1 1  have  recently  found  a  ciso  mentioned  by  Faraday  (ReBcarohcs  in  Chem- 
istry and  PhyBics,  p.  221),  wlierc  the  effect  referred  to  in  the  text  was,  in  sub- 
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this  case,  we  raise  the  temperature  of  the  gas  from  0^  to  273% 
and  afterward  allow  it  to  double  its  yolume ;  the  tempera- 
tores  of  the  gas  at  the  commencement,  and  at  the  end,  are  the 
same  as  when  the  gas  expands  against  a  constant  pressure,  or 
lifts  a  constant  weight ;  but  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat  in 
the  latter  case  is  1,421  times  that  employed  in  the  former, 
because,  in  the  one  case,  the  gas  performs  mechanical  work^ 
and  in  the  other  not. 

(95)  We  are  taught  bj  this  experiment  that  mere  rarefac- 
tion is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  produce  a  lowering  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  a  mass  of  air.  It  was,  and  is  still,  a  current 
notion,  that  the  mere  expansion  of  a  gas  produces  refrigera^ 
tion,  no  matter  how  that  expansion  may  be  effected.  The 
coldness  of  the  higher  atmospheric  regions  was  accounted  for 
by  reference  to  the  expansion  of  the  air.  It  was  thought  that 
what  we  have  called  the  *^  capacity  for  heat''  was  greater  in 
the  case  of  the  rarefied  than  of  the  imrarefied  gas,  and  that 
chilling  must  therefore  be  the  consequence  of  rarefEiction.  But 
the  refrigeration  which  accompanies  expansion  is,  in  reality, 
due  to  the  consumption  of  heat  in  the  performance  of  work. 
Where  no  work  is  performed,  there  is  no  absolute  refrigera- 
tion.   All  this  needs  reflection  to  arrive  at  clearness,  but  every 

Btanoe,  observed.  Faraday's  explanation  of  the  effect  is  a  most  inAtructive 
instanoe  of  the  applioation  of  the  material  theory  of  boat.  Tho  obserration 
vas  made  at  the  Portable  Oaa  Works,  in  1827.  "  It  frequently  happens," 
writes  Faraday,  ^'  that  gas  previously  at  the  pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres  is 
suddenly  allowed  to  enter  these  long  gas-vessels  (cylinders),  at  which  time  a 
curious  effect  is  observed.  Thali  end  of  the  cylinder  at  which  the  gas  enters 
becomes  very  much  cooled,  while,  on  tho  contrary,  the  other  end  acquires  a 
oonsiderablo  rise  of  temperature.  The  €jf**i  it  produced  ly  change  of  capacity 
ta  iXcgat ;  for  as  it  enters  the  vessel  from  the  parts  in  which  it  was  previ- 
ously oonfined,  at  a  pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres,  it  suddenly  expands,  has 
its  eapadty  for  heat  increased,  falls  in  temperature,  and  consequently  cools 
that  part  of  the  vessel  with  which  it  first  comes  in  contact.  But  the  part 
which  has  thus  taken  heat  from  the  vessel  being  thrust  forward  to  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  cylinder  by  the  successive  portions  which  enter,  is  there 
compressed  by  them,  hat  Ut  capaeUy  dpnUnithcdy  and  now  gives  out  that  heat, 
or  a  part  of  it,  which  it  hod  a  moment  before  absorbed."  I  have  italicized  the 
phrases  which  express  the  old  notion.  The  difference  in  capacity  horo  as- 
sumed is  now  known  to  have  no  ei^tence. 
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eti'orl  ot  this  kiud  which  you  make  will  render  your  subseciueut 
eiTorts  easier ;  and  should  you  fail,  at  present,  to  gain  clea^ 
ness  of  comprehension,  I  repeat  my  reconmiendation  of  pa- 
tience. Do  not  quit  this  portion  of  the  subject  without  an 
effort  to  comprehend  it — wrestle  with  it  for  a  time,  but  do  not 
despair  if  you  fail  to  arrive  at  clearness. 

(96)  I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  one  other  in- 
teresting question.  We  have  seen  the  clastic  force  of  our  gas 
augmented  by  an  increase  of  temperature.  In  an  inflexible 
envelop  we  have,  for  every  degree  of  temperature,  a  certain 
definite  increment  of  elastic  force,  due  to  the  augmented  energy 
of  the  gaseous  projectiles.  Reckoning  from  0°  C.  upward,  we 
find  that  every  degree  added  to  the  temperature  produces  an 
augmentation  of  elastic  force,  equal  to  -^fid  of  that  which  the 
gas  possesses  at  0°,  and,  hence,  that  by  adding  273^  we  double 
the  elastic  force.  Supposing  the  same  law  to  hold  good  when 
we  reckon  from  0®  dotontoard — that  for  every  degree  of  tem- 
perature withdraton  from  the  gas  we  diminish  its  elastic  force, 
or  the  motion  which  produces  it,  by  ^kt^  ^^  what  it  possesses 
at  0^,  it  is  manifest  that  at  a  temperature  of  273^  Centigrade 
below  0®  we  should  cease  to  have  any  elastic  force  whatever. 
The  motion  to  which  the  elastic  force  is  due  must  here  vanish, 
and  we  reach  what  is  called  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature. 

No  doubt,  practically,  every  gas  deviates  from  the  above 
law  of  contraction  before  it  sinks  so  low,  and  it  would  become 
solid  before  reaching — 273®  C,  or  the  absolute  zero.  This  is 
considerably  below  any  temperature  which  we  have  as  yet 
been  able  to  obtain. 

I  will  not  subject  your  minds  to  any  further  strain  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  to-day,  but  will  now  pass  on  to  illus- 
trate experimentally  the  expansion  of  liquids  by  heat. 

(97)  Here  is  a  Florence  flask  filled  with  alcohol,  and  tightly 
corked ;  through  the  cork  a  tube,  i  (fig.  24),  passes  water-tight, 
and  the  liquid  rises  a  foot  or  so  in  this  tube.  When  this  flask 
is  heated,  the  alcohol  will  expand,  and  it  will  rise  in  the  tube. 
But  you  must  see  it  rising,  and  to  enable  you  to  do  so,  the 
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\  lobe  ft'  is  placed  in  front  of  the  electrio  lamp  x,  a  strong 
betmof  light  being  aent  aciosa  it,  at  the  place  t",  where  the 
liquid  odumn  enda ;  the  tube  and  column  are  thua  illuminated. 


Li  front  of  the  tube  ia  placed  this  lens  i.,  its  distance  being 
arranged  so  that  it  shall  oast  an  enlarged  image,  i  i,  of  the 
column  upon  the  screen.  You  see  clearlj  where  the  column 
ends,  and  if  it  mores  you  will  be  able  to  see  its  motion.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  image  upcm  the  screen  is  inverted,  and 
that  when  the  liquid  expands,  the  top  of  the  column  will  <fe- 
aeend  along  the  screen.  I  fill  this  beaker,  B,  with  hot  water, 
and  raise  the  beaker  so  that  the  hot  water  shall  surround  the 
Florence  flaak.  Observe  the  experiment  from  the  commence- 
ment: the  flask  is  now  in  the  hot  water,  anif  the  head  of  our 
colmnD  on  the  screen  atcetidt,  as  if  the  liquid  contracted. 
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Now  it  stops  and  commences  descending,  snd  it  will  oontinne 
to  do  80  permanently.  But  whj  the  first  ascent  ?  It  is  not 
due  to  the  contraction  of  the  liquid,  but  to  the  momentary  ea^ 
pansion  of  the  flashy  to  which  the  heat  is  first  commimicated. 
The  glass  expands  before  the  heat  can  fairlj  reach  the  liquid, 
and  hence  the  colimin  falls ;  but  the  expansion  of  the  liquid 
soon  exceeds  that  of  the  glass,  and  the  column  rises.  Two 
things  are  here  illustrated :  the  expansion  of  the  solid  glass 
by  heat,  and  the  fact  that  the  observed  dilatation  of  the  liquid 
does  not  give  us  its  true  augmentation  of  Tolume,  but  only  the 
difference  of  dilatation  between  itself  and  the  glass. 

(98)  Here  is  another  flask  filled  with  water,  exactly  equal 
in  size  to  the  former,  and  furnished  with  a  similar  tube.  I 
place  it  in  the  same  position,  and  repeat  with  it  the  experi- 
ment made  with  the  alcohoL  You  see,  first  of  all,  the  transir 
tory  effect  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  glass,  and  afterward, 
the  permanent  expansion  of  the  liquid;  but  you  can  ob- 
serve that  the  latter  proceeds  much  more  slowly  than  in  the 
case  of  alcohol ;  the  alcohol  expands  more  rapidly  than  the 
water.  Now,  we  might  examine  a  hundred  liquids  in  this 
way,  and  find  them  all  expanding  by  heat,  and  we  might  thus 
be  led  to  conclude  that  expansion  by  heat  is  a  law  without 
exception ;  but  we  should  err  in  this  conclusion.  It  is  really 
to  illustrate  an  exception  of  this  kind  that  this  flask  of  water 
has  been  introduced.  Let  us  cool  the  flask  by  plunging  it 
into  a  substance  somewhat  colder  than  water,  when  it  first 
fceezes.  This  substance  is  obtained  by  mixing  pounded  ice 
with  salt.  You  see  the  coliunn  gradually  sinking,  the  heat  is 
being  given  up  to  the  fireezing  mixture,  and  the  water  contracts. 
The  contraction  is  now  yery  slow,  and  now  it  stops  altogether. 
A  slight  motion  commences  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  now 
the  liquid  is  visibly  expanding.  By  stirring  the  freezing 
mixture,  we  bring  colder  portions  of  it  into  contact  with  the 
flask;  the  colder  the  mixture,  the  quicker  the  expansion. 
Here,  then,  we  bave  Nature  pausing  in  her  ordinary  coiurse, 
and  reversing  her  ordinary  habits.     The  fact  is,  that  the  water 
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goes  on  contractmg  till  it  reaches  a  temperature  of  39®  Fshr., 
or  4®  Cent.,  at  which  point  the  contraction  ceases.  »This  is 
the  paint  of  nusximum  density  of  water ;  from  this  down- 
ward to  its  freezing-pointy  the  liquid  expands ;  and  when  it  is 
ecmyerted  into  ice,  the  expansion  is  sudden  and  considerable. 
loe,  we  Imow,  swims  upon  water,  being  lightened  bj  this  ex- 
pansion. If  heat  be  now  applied,  the  series  of  changes  are 
rereraed ;  the  column  descends,  showing  the  contraction  of 
the  liquid  by  heaL  After  a  time  the  contraction  ceases,  and 
permanent  expansion  sets  in. 

(99)  The  force  with  which  these  molecular  changes  are  ef- 
fected is  all  but  irresistible.  The  changes  usually  o6c\xt  under 
conditions  which  allow  us  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  ener- 
gy inyolved  in  their  accomplishment.  But,  to  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  this  energy,  a  quantity  of  water  is  confined  in  this  iron 
bottle.  The  iron  is  fully  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  is  small,  though  sufficient  to  fill  the  bottle.  The  bottle  is 
dosed  by  a  screw  firmly  fixed  in  its  neck.  Here  is  a  second 
bottle  of  the  same  kind,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  I 
plaoe  both  of  them  in  this  copper  vessel,  and  surround  them 
with  a  freezing  mixture.  They  cool  gradually,  the  water 
within  approaches  its  point  of  maximmn  density ;  no  doubt, 
at  this  moment,  the  water  does  not  quite  fill  the  bottle ;  a 
small  vacuous  space  exists  within.  But  soon  the  contraction 
ceases,  and  expansion  sets  in ;  the  vacuous  place  is  slowly 
filled,  the  water  gradually  changes  from  liquid  to  solid ;  in 
doing  so  it  requires  more  room,  which  the  rigid  iron  refuses 
to  g^nt.  But  its  rigidity  is  powerless  in  the  presence  of  the 
atomic  forces.  These  atoms  are  giants  in  disguise,  and  the 
sound  you  now  hear  indicates  that  the  bottle  is  shivered  by 
the  crystallizing  molecules— the  other  bottle  follows;  and 
here  are  the  fragments  of  the  vessels,  showing  their  thick- 
ness, and  impressing  you  with  the  might  of  that  energy  by 
which  they  have  been  thus  riven.* 

•  Metal  cylinders,  an  inch  in  thioknefiB,  ore  unable  to  resist  the  docompos- 
ing  force  of  a  small  galvanic  battery.  M.  Gassiot  has  burst  many  such  cylin- 
ders bv  electrolytic  gas. 
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(100)  You  have  now  no  difficultj  in  understanding  the  dr 
feet  of  ^sty  weather  upon  the  water-pipes  of  your  houses. 
Before  you  is  a  number  of  pieces  of  such  pipes,  all  rent.  You 
become  first  sensible  of  the  damage  when  the  thaw  sets  in, 
but  the  mischief  is  really  done  at  the  time  of  freezing;  the 
pip>es  then  burst,  and  through  the  rents  the  water  escapes, 
when  the  solid  within  is  liquefied. 

(101)  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  on  the 
importance  of  this  property  of  water  in  the  economy  of  Na- 
ture. Suppose  a  lake,  exposed  to  a  dear  wintry  sky;  the 
superficial  water  is  chilled,  contracts,  becomes  thus  heavier, 
and  sinks  -by  its  superior  weight,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
the  lighter  water  from  below.  In  time  this  is  chilled,  and 
sinks  in  its  turn.  Thus  a  circulation  is  established,  the  cdd, 
dense  water  descending,  and  the  lighter  and  warmer  water 
rising  to  the  top.  Supposing  this  to  continue,  even  after  the 
first  pellicles  of  ice  were  formed  at  the  surface ;  the  ice  would 
sink,*  and  the  process  would  not  cease  until  the  entire  water 
of  the  lake  would  be  solidified.  Death  to  every  living  thing 
in  the  water  would  be  the  consequence.  But  just  when  mat- 
ters become  critical,  Nature  steps  aside  from  her  ordinary  pro- 
ceeding, causes  the  water  to  expand  by  cooling,  and  the  cold 
water  to  swim  like  a  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  warmer  water 
underneath.  Solidification  ensues,  but  the  solid  is  much  light- 
er than  the  subjacent  liquid,  and  the  ice  forms  a  protecting 
roof  over  the  living  things  below. 

(102)  Such  facts  naturally  and  rightly  excite  the  emo- 
tions ;  indeed,  the  relations  of  life  to  the  conditions  of  life — 
the  general  adaptations  of  means  to  ends  in  Nature,  excite,  in 
the  profoundest  degree,  the  interest  of  the  philosopher.   But  in 

*  Sir  William  Thomson  lias  raised  a  point  which  deserves  the  grave  oon- 
sidoration  of  theoretic  geolog^ists :  Supposing  the  constituents  of  the  earth's 
crust  to  contract  on  solidifying,  as  the  experiments  of  Bischof  indicate,  a 
breaking  in  and  sinking  of  tlio  crust  would  assuredly  follow  its  formation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  solid 
shell  sliould  be  formed,  as  is  generally  assumed,  round  a  liquid  nucleus.  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  however,  informs  me  that  molten  iooIbb  ej^nd  on  solidifying. 
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dealing  with  natunil  {)lien()inriia,  tlir  fcflin^s  must  he  tarcfnllv 
watched.     Tliey  often  lead  us  unconsciously  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  fact.     Thus,  I  have  heard  this  wonderful  property 
of  water  referred  to  as  an  irresistible  proof  of  design,  unique 
of  its  kind,  and  suggestive  of  pure  benevolence.     **  Why,"  it 
is  mged,  ^  should  this  case  of  water  stand  out  isolated,  if  not 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Nature  against  herself?  "    The 
^ct,  however,  is,  that  the  case  is  not  an  isolated  one.     You 
see  this  iron  bottle,  rent  from  neck  to  bottom ;  when  broken 
with  ibis  hammer,  you  see  a  core  of  metal  within.     This  is 
the  metal  bismuth,  which,  when  in  a  molten  condition,  was 
poured  into  this  bottle,  and  the  bottle  being  closed  by  a 
screw,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  water.     The  metal  cooled, 
solidified,  expanded,  and  the  force  of  its  expansion  was  suffi- 
cient to  burst  the  bottle.     There  are  no  fish  here  to  be  saved, 
still  the  molten  bismuth  acts  exactly  as  the  water  acts.    Once 
for  all,  I  would  say  that  the  natural  philosopher,  as  such,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  purposes  and  designs.     His  vocation  is  to 
inquire  tohcU  Nature  is,  not  teht/  she  is  ;  though  he,  like  oth- 
ers, and  he,  more  than  others,  must  stand  at  times  rapt  in 
wonder  at  the  mystery  in  which  he  dwells,  and  toward  the 
final  solution   of   which    his  studies  furnish    him   with   no 
clew. 

(103)  We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  expansion  of  solid 
bodies  by  heat,  which  may  be  illustrated  in  this  way :  Here 
are  two  wooden  stands,  ▲  and  b  (fig.  25),  with  plates  of  brass, 
p  p\  riyeted  against  thenu  These  two  bars  are  of  equal 
length,  one  of  them  is  brass,  the  other  iron,  and,  as  you  ob- 
serve, they  are  not  sufficiently  long  to  stretch  from  stand  to 
stand.  They  are  therefore  supported  on  two  little  projections 
of  wood  attached  to  the  stands  at  p  and  p\  One  of  the  plates 
of  brass,  j9,  is  connected  with  one  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  d, 
and  firom  the  other,  p\  a  wire  proceeds  to  the  little  instru- 
ment c,  in  firont  of  the  table ;  and  again,  from  that  instrument, 
a  wire  returns  direct  to  the  other  pole  of  the  battery.  The 
instroment  in  firont  consists  merely  of  an  arrangement  to 
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Bupiiort  a  BpirLil  v  of  pluimuui  wire,  wbicli  will  glow  nilli 
a  pure  white  light  when  the  current  from  d  passes  through  it 
At  the  present  moment  the  only  break  in  the  circuit  is 
due  to  the  insufficient  length  of  the  bars  of  brass  and  iioDto 
bridge  the  space  from  stand  to  stand.  Underneath  the  but 
is  a  row  of  gas-jets,  which  I  will  novr  ignite;  the  bars  »e 
heated,  the  metals  expand,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  wilt 
stretch  quite  across  from  plate  to  plate,     ^lien  this  occun, 

no.  to. 


the  current  will  pass,  and  the  bet  of  tlie  gap  being  bridged 
will  be  decliired  by  the  sudden  glowing  of  the  platinum  spi- 
ral. It  is  still  non-luminous,  the  bridge  not  being  yet  com- 
plete ;  but  now  the  spiral  brightens  up,  showing  that  one,  or 
both,  of  these  biirs  have  expanded  so  as  to  stretch  quite  across 
from  stand  to  stand.  Which  of  the  bars  is  it  ?  On  removing 
the  iron,  the  platinum  still  glows:  I  restore  the  iron,  and  r^ 
TOOTe  the  brass ;  the  light  disappears.  It  was  the  brass,  then, 
that  bridged  the  gap.    So  that  we  have  here  an  illustration, 
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my  of  the  geoerid  fact  oS  expansion,  but  also  of  tlie  lact 
tbat  diffcnjnt  bodies  expand  iu  different  degrees. 

(104)  The  expansion  of  both  brass  and  iruu  is  very  small ; 
and  various  Inatrunients  have  been  devised  to  mcasuro  the  ex- 
pan^on.  Such  iostrumeuts  be:ir  the  general  name  of  pyrom- 
eters. But  before  you  is  a  means  of  multiplying  the  cficot, 
far  more  powerful  than  the  ordinary  pyrometer.  On  a  mirror 
connected  with  the  lop  of  this  solid  upright  bar  of  iron  two 
feet  long,  is  thrown  a  beam  of  light  from  the  electric  lamp, 
which  beam  is  reflected  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  If  the 
bar  shorten,  the  mirror  will  turn  in  one  direction :  if  it  lengthen, 
tbe  mirror  will  turn  iu  the  opposite  direction.     Every  move- 

_  stent  of  the  mirror,  however  slight,  ia  multiplied  by  tliis  long 
idex  of  light ;  which,  besides  its  length,  has  the  advantage 
■  moving  with   twice   the   angular  velocity  of  the    mirror, 

K'Sven  the  human  breath,  projected  against  this  massive  bar  of 
iron,  produces  a  sensible  motion  of  the  beam ;  and,  if  it  be 
wanned  for  a  moment  with  the  flame  of  a  spirit'lamp,  the  iu- 
miooua  index  will  travel  downward,  the  patch  of  bght  upon 
the  wall  moving  through  a  space  of  full  thirty  feet.  I  with- 
draw the  lump,  and  allow  the  bar  to  cool ;  it  oontracts,  and 
the  patch  of  light  rcasccnds  the  wall :  the  contraction  is  hast- 

teoed  by  throwing  a  bttle  alcoliol  on  the  bar  of  iron,  the  light 
noves  more  speedily  upward,  and  now  it  occupies  a  place  near 
ttie  ceiling,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment.* 
J  (105)  It  has  been  stated  that  different  bodies  possess  differ- 
lot  powers  of  expansion  ;  f  that  brass,  for  example,  expands 
Ipore,  on  beiog  heated,  than  iron.  Of  these  two  rulers,  one  is 
of  brass  and  the  other  of  iron,  and  they  are  riveted  together  so 
as  to  form,  at  this  temperature,  a  straight  compound  ruler.  But, 
when  the  temperature  is  changed,  the  ruler  is  no  longer  straight. 
If  heated,  it  beads  in  one  direction :  if  cooled,  it  bends  in  the  op- 

•  Tbs  pieo*  of  apparnlm  witli  wUioh  tlibt  eTparimBQt  was  mnde,  u  intended 
^>T  « totdl;  dlfferoDt  purpose.    I  chsreftiro  indioate  its  principle  merely. 

t  Tba  ooefllaieata  of  BipnnHlon  of  ■  few  well-kaown  BubsUnoeB  are  given 
111  the  Appendix  lo  tills  Cbnpter. 
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posite  diieclion.  When  heated,  the  brass  expands  most,  and 
forms  the  convex  side  of  the  cmrved  ruler.  When  cooled,  the 
brass  contracts  most,  and  forms  the  concave  side  of  the  ruler. 
Facts  like  these  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account  in  struct- 
ures where  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  distortion.  The  force  with 
which  bodies  expand  when  heated,  is  quite  irresistible  bj  anj 
mechanical  appliances  that  we  can  make  use  ot  All  these 
molecular  forces,  though  operating  in  such  minute  spaces,  sie 
almost  infinite  in  energy.  The  contractile  force  of  cooling  has 
been  applied  by  engineers  to  draw  leaning  walls  into  an  up- 
right position.  If  a  body  be  brittle,  the  heating  of  one  por- 
tion of  it,  producing  expansion,  may  so  press  or  strain  another 
portion  as  to  produce  fracture.  Hot  water  poured  into  a  glass 
often  cracks  it,  through  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  interior.  It 
may  also  be  cracked  by  the  contraction  produced  by  intense  cold. 
(106)  Before  you  are  some  flasks  of  very  thick  glass,  which, 
when  blown,  were  allowed  to  cool  quickly.  The  external  por- 
tions became  first  chilled  and  rigid.  The  internal  portions 
cooled  more  gradually,  but  they  found  themselves,  on  cooling, 
surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  a  rigid  shell,  on  which  they  ex- 
erted the  powerful  strain  of  their  contraction.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  superficial  portions  of  these  flasks  are  in 
such  a  state  of  tension  that  the  slightest  scratch  produces 
rupture.  I  throw  into  this  flask  a  grain  of  quartz ;  the  mere 
dropping  of  the  little  bit  of  hard  quartz  into  the  flask  causes 
the  bottom  to  fly  out  of  it.  Here,  also,  are  these  so-called 
Rupert  drops,  or  Dutch  tears,  produced  by  glass  being  fused 
to  drops,  and  suddenly  cooled.  The  external  rigid  shell  has 
to  bear  the  strain  of  the  inner  contraction ;  but  the  strain  is 
distributed  so  equally  all  over  the  surface,  that  no  part  gives 
way.  But  by  simply  breaking  this  filament  of  glassy  which 
forms  the  tail  of  the  drop,  the  solid  mass  is  instantly  reduced 
to  powder.  I  dip  the  drop  into  a  small  flask  filled  with  water, 
and  break  the  tail  outside  the  flask ;  the  drop  is  shiveerd  with 
such  force  that  the  shock,  transferred  through  the  water,  is 
sufficient  to  break  the  bottle  in  pieces. 


MosELEra  oBSERVATioy.  ei 

(107)  A  very  curious  effect  of  expansion  was  observed,  and 
explained,  some  years  ago,  by  the  UcTcrcnd  Canon  Moscloy. 
The  choir  of  Bristol  Cathedral  was  covered  with  elieet-lcad, 
the  length  of  the  covering  being  60  ft^et,  and  its  depth  19  feet 
4  inuhes.  It  had  been  laid  on  in  the  year  1851,  and  two  years 
sflerrrard  it  had  moved  bodily  down  fur  a  distance  of  eigliteen 
inches.  The  descent  had  been  continually  going  on  &on)  the 
time  the  lead  had  been  laid  down,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
stop  it  by  driving  ntuls  into  the  rafters  had  failed ;  for  the 

»  force  with  which  the  lead  descended  was  sufficient  to  draw  out 
the  nails.  The  roof  was  not  a  steep  one,  and  the  lead  would 
'  bave  rested  on  it  forever,  without  sliding  down  by  gravity. 
What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  tlie  descent  ?  Simply  this. 
The  lead  was  exposed  to  the  varying  temperatures  of  day  and 
night.  During  the  day  the  heat  imparted  to  it  caused  it  to 
expand,  Had  it  lain  upon  a  horizontal  surface,  it  would  have 
expanded  equally  all  round ;  but,  as  it  lay  upon  an  inclined 
sur^e,  it  expanded  more  freely  downward  than  upward. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  lead  contracted  at  night,  its  upper 
edge  waa  drawn  more  easily  downward  than  its  lower  edge 
upward.  Its  motion  was  therefore  exactly  that  of  a  com 
earthworm ;  it  pushed  its  lower  edge  forward  during  the  day, 

I  and  drew  its  upper  edge  after  it  during  the  night,  and  thus  by 
degrees  it  crawled  through  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  in  two 
Tears,  Every  minor  change  of  temperature  during  the  day 
Knd  during  the  night  contributed  also  to  the  result ;  indeed. 
Canon  Moseley  afterward  found  the  main  effect  to  be  due  to 
ihese  quicker  alternations  of  temperature. 
(108)  Not  only  do  different  bodies  expand  differently  by 
^st,  but  the  same  body  may  expand  differently  in  different 
'<directJonB.  In  crystals,  the  atoms  are  laid  together  according  ■ 
to  law,  and  along  some  lines  they  are  more  closely  packed 
than  along  others.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  atoms  of  many 
crystalline  bodies  oscillate  more  freely  and  widely  in  somt 

Irectiona  than  in  others.     The  consequence  of  this  would  b 
unequal  expansion  by  heat  in  different  directions.     The  crystal 
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in  my  hand  (Iceknd  spur)  has  beeu  proved  by  Professor  Mits- 
cherlich  to  expand  more  along  its  crystallogniphic  axis  than  in 
any  other  direction.  Nay,  while  the  crystal  expands  as  a 
whole — that  is  to  say,  while  its  volume  is  augmented  by  heat 
— it  actually  contracts  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
crystallographic  axis.  Many  other  crystals  also  expand  differ- 
ently in  different  directions ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  most  organic 
structures  would,  if  examined,  exhibit  the  same  fact. 

(109)  Nature  is  full  of  anomalies  which  no  foresight  can 
predict,  and  which  experiment  alone  can  reveal  From  the 
deportment  of  a  vast  number  of  bodies,  we  should  be  led  to 
conclude  that  heat  always  produces  expansion,  and  that  cold 
always  produces  contraction.  But  water  steps  in,  and  bis- 
muth steps  in,  to  qualify  this  conclusion.  If  a  metal  be  com- 
])ressed,  heat  is  developed  ;  but,  if  a  wire  be  stretched,  oold  is 
developed.  Dr.  Joule  and  others  have  worked  experimentally 
at  this  subject,  and  found  the  above  fact  all  but  general. 

(110)  One  striking  exception  to  this  rule  {there  are  prob- 
ably many  others)  has  been  known  for  a  great  number  of 
years  ;  and  I  will  now  illustrate  thia  exception  by  an  experi- 
ment. The  sheet  of  India-nibbcr  now  handed  to  me  has  been 
placed  in  the  next  room  to  keep  it  quite  cold.  Cutting  from 
this  sheet  a  strip  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide,  and  turning  the  thermo-electric  pile  ujion  its  back,  I  lay 
upon  its  exposed  face  this  piece  of  India-rubber.  The  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle  proves  that  the  piece  of  rubber  is  cold.  1 
now  lay  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  strip,  suddenly  stretch  it,  and 
press  it,  while  stretched,  on  the  face  of  the  pile.  The  needle 
moves  with  energy,  showing  that  the  stretched  rubber  has 
heated  the  pile, 

(111)  But  one  deviation  from  a  rule  always  carries  other 
deviations  in  its  train.  In  the  physical  world,  as  in  the  moral, 
nets  are  never  isolated.  Thus  with  regard  to  our  India-rubber ; 
its  deviation  from  the  rule  referred  to  is  only  part  of  a  series 
of  deviations.  In  many  of  his  investigations  Dr.  Joule  has 
been  associated  with  an  eminent  natural  philosopher — Proff 
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WiUiam  TlKniuoa* — and,  when  Mr. 
ThomsoD  was  made  aivaru  of  the 
deTifttiuD  of  ladia-rubtier  from  ui 
almoet  general  rule,  he  suggested 
that  the  itretched  India-rubber 
might  Morten,  oa  being  heated. 
The  teat  vas  applied  by  Joule, 
and  tlie  sborteniog  was  found  to 
take  plaoe.^  This  eiugular  eiqieri- 
ment,  thrown  iuto  a  suitable  bam, 
will  now  be  performed  before  jon, 
(118)  To  this  arm,  a  a  {fig.  86), 
ifl  &atened  a  length  of  common  vul- 
canized India-rubber  tubing,  stretch- 
ed by  a  weight,  w,  of  ten  ptHmda, 
to  about  three  times  its  former 
length.  The  index,  i  i,  is  formed 
first  of  a  piece  of  liglit  wood  mov- 
ing freely  on  a  pivot,  being  pro- 
longed by  a  stout  straight  straw. 
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At  the  end  of  the  straw  is  placed  a  spear«haped  piece  of 
paper,  which  can  range  over  a  graduated  circle  drawn  on  this 
black-board.  The  index  is  now  pressed  down  at  t  by  a  pro- 
jection attached  to  the  weight.  If  the  weight  should  be 
lifted  by  the  contraction  of  the  India-rubber,  the  index  will 
follow,  being  drawn  after  it  by  a  spring,  s  Sj  which  acts  upon 
the  short  arm  of  the  lever.  The  India-rubber  tube,  you  ob- 
serve, passes  through  a  sheet-iron  chimney,  c,  through  which 
a  current  of  hot  air  ascends  £nom  this  lamp  L.  You  see  the 
effect :  the  index  rises,  showing  that  the  rubber  contracts,  as 
Sir  Wm.  Thomson  anticipated,  and  by  continuing  to  apply 
the  heat  for  a  minute  or  so,  the  end  of  the  index  is  caused  to 
describe  an  arc  fully  three  feet  long.  I  withdraw  the  lamp, 
and,  as  the  India-rubber  returns  to  its  former  temperature, 
it  lengthens ;  the  index  moves  downward,  and  now  it  rests 
even  below  the  position  which  it  occupied  at  first. 
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TUBTHEK  BBMABKS  OJf  DILATATI017. 

It  is  Dot  within  the  scope  of  m j  present  intention  to  dwell  in  de- 
tail on  all  the  phenomena  of  expansion  hj  heat ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
tnj  joQDger  readers,  I  will  sopplement  this  chapter  bj  a  few  addi- 
tional remarlcs. 

The  linear,  snperfioial,  or  cubic  coefficient  of  expansion,  is  that 
fraction  of  a  body's  length,  sarface,  or  volnme,  which  it  expands  on 
being  heated  one  degree. 

Supposing  one  of  the  sides  of  a  square  plate  of  metal,  whose 
length  is  1,  to  expand,  on  being  heated  one  degree,  hj  the  quantity 
a;  then  the  side  of  the  new  sqaare  is  1 +a,  and  its  area  is 

1  +  2a  +  a\ 

In  the  case  of  expansion  bj  heat,  the  quantity  a  is  so  small,  that  its 
square  is  almost  insensible;  the  square  of  a  small  fraction  is,  of 
course,  greatly  less  than  the  fraction  itsel£  Ilenee,  without  sensible 
error,  we  may  throw  away  the  a*  in  the  above  expression,  and  then 
we  have  the  area  of  the  new  square 

2d,  then,  is  the  superficial  coefficient  of  expansion ;  hence  we  infer 
that  by  multiplying  the  linear  coefficient  by  2,  we  obtain  the  superfi- 
cial coefficient. 

Suppose,  instead  of  a  square,  that  we  had  a  cube,  hnving  a 
side  =  1 ;  and  that  on  heating  the  cube  one  degree,  the  side  ex- 
panded to  1  +  a/  then  the  volume  of  the  expanded  cube  would  be 

1  +  3a  +  8a'  +  a*. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  square  of  a,  and  much  more  the 
cube  of  a,  may  be  neglected,  on  account  of  their  exceeding  smallnoss ; 
we  have  then  the  volume  of  the  expanded  cube  = 

1  +8a; 
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that  is  to  say,  the  oabio  coefficient  of  expanuon  is  found  by  trebUng 
the  linear  coefficient. 

The  following  table  contains  the  coefficients  of  expansion  for  a  num- 
ber of  well-known  substances : 

Copper,  . 
Lead, . 
Tin, 
Iron,  . 
Zinc,       . 
Glass, 

The  first  column  of  figures  here  gives  the  linear  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion for  I*'  0.;  the  second  column  contains  this  coefficient  trebled, 
which  is  the  cubic  expansion  of  the  substance ;  and  the  third  column 
gi\res  the  cubic  expansion  of  the  same  substance,  determined  dlrectlj 
by  Professor  Kopp.*  It  will  be  seen  that  Kopp^s  coefficients  agree 
almost  exactly  with  those  obtained  by  the  trebling  of  the  linear  co 
efficients. 

The  linear  coelTiciont  of  glass  for  1°  0.  is 


0-000017 

0-000061 

0*000051 

0*000029 

0-000087 

0*000089 

0000028 

0000069 

0-000069 

0*0000123 

0000037 

0-000037 

00000294 

0*000088 

0-000089 

0000008 

0000024 

0-000024 

That  of  platinum  is 


0*0000080. 
0*0000088. 


Hence  glaas  and  platinum  expand  nearly  alike.  This  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  chemists,  who  often  find  it  necessary  to  fat^  plat- 
innm  wires  into  their  glass  tubes.  Were  the  coefficients  difTerent, 
the  fracture  of  the  glass  would  be  inevitable  during  the  contraction. 

The  Thermometer, 

Water  owes  its  liquidity  to  the  motion  of  heat ;  when  this  mo- 
tion sinks  sufficiently,  crystallization,  as  we  have  seen,  sets  in.  The 
temperature  of  crystallization  is  perfectly  constant,  if  the  water  be 
kept  under  the  same  pressure.  For  example,  water  crystallizes  in  all 
climates  at  tlie  sea-level  at  a  temperature  of  32**  F.,  or  of  0®  0.  The 
temperature  of  condensation  from  the  state  of  steam  is  equally  con- 
stant, as  long  as  the  pressure  remains  the  same.  The  melting  of  ice 
and  the  freezing  of  water  touch  each  other,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, at  32^  F. ;  the  condensation  of  steam  and  the  boiling  of  water 
under  one  atmosphere  of  pressure  touch  each  other  at  112** :  82^  then 
is  the  freezing-point  of  water,  and  it  is  the  melting-point  of  ice ;  212^ 
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it  tbe  coodi-iuiDg'poiDt  of  Hteom  and  the  boiling-poiot  of  water. 
Botb  are  invariable  as  long  aa  Ibo  presanre  remains  the  sonie, 

llore,  tben,  we  bave  two  invaluable  staDdard  poiats  of  tempera- 
lore,  and  tbej  have  been  ased  for  tbia  tbroughout  tbe  world.  The 
mercarial  tbermometer  cooaiata  of  a  bulb  and  a  stem  with  capillary 
bore.  Tbe  bore  ought  to  be  of  equal  diameter  throngbout.  Tbe 
bulb  and  a  portion  of  the  ateui  are  filled  with  invronrj.  Both  are 
then  planged  into  melting  ice,  the  mercury  ahrinka,  tbe  column  de- 
acendi,  and  ficallj  oomca  to  rest.  Let  the  point  at  which  it  beoomea 
stationarj  bo  narked ;  it  is  the  /reeting-point  of  the  thermometer. 
Let  tbe  intjtniment  be  now  removed  nnd  tlirDst  into  boiling  wnter; 
the  meronry  eipanda,  tbe  column  riaefi,  nod  finallj  attoina  a  station- 
ary height.  Let  this  point  bo  marked;  it  is  tbe  boiling-point  of  the 
thermometer.  The  spitce  between  tbe  frecxing-point  and  tbe  boiling- 
ing  point  has  been  divided  by  Rdanmur  into  80  cqaid  parts,  by  Fah- 
renheit into  180  eqaal  parts,  and  by  Cclnins  into  100  equal  parte,  called 
degrees.  The  thermometer  of  Celsina  is  also  colled  the  Centigrade 
tbemtometer. 

Both  R^Bamnr  and  Celsins  call  tbe  Ireezittg-point  0°,  Falirenlteit 
oalla  it  82*,  because  he  started  from  a  xero  which  he  incorrectly  ima- 
gined was  tbe  greatest  terrestrial  cold.  Fabrenhdt's  boiling-point  ia 
therefore  212".  I16aamnr's  boiling-point  is  80°,  while  the  boiling- 
point  of  Celaina  is  100", 

The  length  of  tbe  degrees  being  in  the  proportion  of  80  :  100  ! 
180,  or  of  4  :  6  :  9,  nothing  can  be  cosier  than  to  convert  one  into  the 
other.  If  yon  wont  to  convert  Fahrenheit  into  Celsina,  multiply  by 
5  and  divide  by  9 ;  if  Oelsios  into  Fahrenheit,  mnltiply  by  B  and 
divide  by  5.  Thus  SO"  of  Oelsina  are  oqnol  to  36°  Fahrenheit;  bnt 
if  we  would  know  what  temperature  by  rahrenheit'a  thermometer 
(wrresponds  to  20°  of  Celsius,  we  must  add  S2  to  the  80,  which  would 
make  the  temperature  20°,  as  shown  by  Celsius,  equal  the  tempera- 
JajM  $8°,  as  shown  by  Fahrenheit, 


The  pecnliar  modes  of  exjatonce  of  bodies^ — solidity,  fluidity,  and 
gftrity — depend  (according  to  the  calorists)  on  tbe  quantity  of  the 
OnSd  of  heat  entering  into  their  composition.     This  substance  insino- 

I itself  between  their  corpnadea,  separating  them  from  each 


■  Sir  Iluinpiiry  Duvy'a  Worki,  voL  il. 
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other,  and  preyenting  their  actual  contact,  ia  by  them  sappoeedtobe 
the  caase  of  repolaion. 

Other  philosophers,  dissatisfied  with  the  evidences  produced  is 
favor  of  the  existence  of  this  fluid,  and  perceiving  the  generation  d 
heat  bj  friction  and  percussion,  have  supposed  it  to  be  motioiL 
Considering  the  discovery  of  the  true  cause  of  the  repnimve  power 
as  highly  important  to  philosophy,  I  have  endeavored  to  investigika 
this  part  of  chemical  science  by  experiments;  from  these  ei^eri- 
ments  (of  which  I  am  now  about  to  give  a  detail)  I  conclude  tint 
heat  or  the  power  of  repulsion  is  not  matter. 


The  Fherumi&na  ofRepuUian  are  not  dependent  (m  a  peculiar  dutk 
fluid  for  their  existence^  or  Calorie  doe$  not  exiet 

Without  considering  the  effects  of  the  repulsive  power  on  bodies, 
or  endeavoring  to  prove  from  these  effects  that  it  is  motion,  I  ehaU 
attempt  to  demonstrate  by  experiments,  that  it  is  not  matter ;  and 
in  doing  this,  I  shall  use  the  method  called  by  mathematicians,  re- 
duetto  ad  dbsurdum. 

First,  let  the  increase  of  temperature  produced  by  friction  and 
percussion  be  supposed  to  arise  from  a  diminution  of  the  capacities 
of  the  acting  bodies.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  some  change  must  be 
induced  in  the  bodies  by  the  action,  which  lessens  their  capacities 
and  increases  their  temperatures. 

Experiment, — I  procured  two  parallelopipedons  of  ice,*  of  the 
temperature  of  29*^,  six  inches  long,  two  wide,  and  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  thick :  they  were  fastened  by  wires  to  two  bars  of  iron.  By  a 
peculiar  mechanism,  their  surfaces  were  placed  in  contact,  and  kept 
in  a  continued  and  most  violent  friction  for  some  minutes.  Thej 
were  almost  entirely  converted  into  water,  which  water  waa  col- 
lected, and  its  temperature  ascertained  to  be  85^,  after  remaining  in 
an  atmosphere  of  a  lower  temperature  for  some  minutes.  The  fusion 
took  place  only  at  the  plane  of  contact  of  the  two  pieces  of  ice,  and 
no  bodies  were  in  friction  but  ice. 

From  this  experiment  it  is  evident  that  ice  by  fnction  is  con- 
verted into  water,  and,  according  to  the  supposition,  its  capacity  is 
diminished ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  capacity  of  water 

*  The  result  of  this  exx>€riineDt  is  tho  smme,  if  wax,  tallow,  reiini  or  soy 
subBtanoe  fusible  at  a  low  temperature,  be  used;  even  iron  may  be  fused  by 
oollision. 
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r  beat  is  mach  grentor  than  that  of  ice ;  and  ice  mnat  have  oh  ab- 
blate  gnantitf  of  beat  added  to  it,  before  it  cnu  bo  oonrertud  into 
-.  Friction  coose<iaeQUy  docs  not  diiuiuialj  tlie  cupncities  of 
a  for  heat. 

\  From  this  experiment  it  is  likewise  ovident,  that  the  increaao  of 
bperatore  oonseqnent  on  fricticm  cannot  arise  from  the  decoiupo- 
Uon  of  the  Difgeii  gas  in  contact,  for  ice  has  no  uttrnotion  for 
OXTgen.  Since  Iho  incroase  of  tomporBtare  conseqiient  on  ft-ictiou 
cannot  srise  trota  the  diminution  of  capacity,  or  oxidation  of 
the  acting  bodies,  tbe  only  romaining  supposition  ia,  that  it  ariaes 
from  an  absolute  qoantity  of  heat  added  to  tlicin,  which  hi'ut  miiBt 
be  attracted  fl-oin  the  bodies  in  contact.  Then  friction  must  induce 
some  change  in  bodies,  eaabliug  tliom  to  attract  heat  from  the  bodien 
in  contact. 

Ecperimtnt. — T  procured  a  piece  of  clockwork,  ho  oonstracted  as 
to  he  set  at  work  in  the  exhausted  receiver ;  one  of  the  external 
wheels  of  tliia  machine  came  in  contact  with  a  thin  inotailio  plale. 
A  considerable  degree  of  acosibie  heat  was  produced  bj  friction  be- 
tween the  wheel  and  plate  when  the  machine  worked,  uninsuloled 
from  bodies  capable  of  ciitiimunicating  heat.  I  next  procured  a 
sraoU  piece  of  ice ;  *  ruand  the  sopcrior  edge  of  this  b  smul!  canal 
was  made,  and  filled  with  water.  Tbe  machine  was  plaoed  on 
the  ice,  hat  not  in  contact  with  tbe  water.  Thus  disposed,  tho 
whole  was  placed  nnder  the  receiver  (which  hod  been  preTtonaly 
filloil  with  carhonio  acid),  a  quantity  of  potash  (i.  c.,  uanstio  vege- 
tAblo  alkali}  being  at  the  same  time  iotroiluood. 

Tlte  receiver  was  now  etiiausted.  From  the  exhaustion  and 
from  the  attraction  of  the  carbonic-acid  gas  by  the  potash,  a  vacaam 
nearly  perfect  was,  I  believe,  made. 

The  machine  was  now  set  to  work;  the  wax  rapidly  melted, 
proving  an  increose  of  temperature. 

Oalorio  then  wos  collected  by  friction;  which  caloric,  on  the 

*  The  tempsratiiro  of  the  ice  mid  of  tho  aurrauading  atmoapIierG  at  tbe 
eomiiici)«mBiit  of  the  oiperiinont  was  S3',  that  of  the  Diachtna  wu  likewise 
BS*.  At  tho  end  of  tlio  oxperimoDt,  Cha  temperature  of  the  ooliIoKt  put  of  llio 
tnachioe  was  near  33',  that  of  iha  '\ae  sud  iDrroanding  BtmosphcTO  tho  umo 
%*  at  the  aomnienaemonC  of  the  expcrimtnt,  ao  that  tlio  hont  produoed  by  Ibo 
fridiou  of  ths  diffgront  ports  of  tho  ■iiiKbine  vaa  suffloient  to  raise  tho  torn- 
peratura  of  near  half  a  pound  of  metal  at  Iraat  one  degree ;  and  to  convert 
righteen  gmini  of  wax  (tho  quantity  employed)  Into  ■  fluid. 
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Buppoeition,  was  commanicated  by  the  bodies  in  contact  with  the 
machine.  In  this  exi)eriment,  ice  was  the  onlj  bodj  in  contact 
with  the  machine.  Had  this  ice  given  out  caloric,  the  water  on  the 
top  of  it  must  have  been  frozen.  The  water  oa  the  top  of  it 
was  not  frozen,  conseqnentlj  the  ice  did  not  give  out  caloric  The 
caloric  could  not  come  from  the  bodies  in  contact  with  the  ioCi 
for  it  most  have  passed  through  the  ice  to  penetrate  the  machine, 
and  an  addition  of  caloric  to  the  ice  would  have  converted  it  into 
water. 

Heat,  when  produced  by  friction,  cannot  be  collected  from  the 
bodies  in  contact,  and  it  was  proved,  bj  the  first  experiment,  that 
the  increase  of  temperature  consequent  on  friction,  cannot  arise  from 
diminution  of  capacity  or  oxidation.  But  if  it  be  considered  as 
matter,  it  must  be  produced  in  one  of  these  modes.  Since  (as 
is  demonstrated  by  these  experiments)  it  is  produced  in  neither 
of  these  modes,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  matter.  It  has  therefore 
been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  caloric,  or  the  matter  of 
heat,  does  not  exist. 

Solids  by  long  and  violent  friction  become  expanded,  and,  if  of  a 
higher  temperature  than  our  bodies,  afifect  the  sensory  organ  with 
the  peculiar  sensation  known  by  the  common  name  of  heat. 

Since  bodies  become  expanded  by  friction,  it  is  evident  that  their 
corpuscles  must  move  or  separate  from  each  other. 

Now,  a  motion  or  vibration  of  the  corpuscles  of  bodies  must  be 
necessarily  generated  by  friction  and  percussion.  Therefore  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  this  motion  or  vibration  is  heat,  or  the  re- 
pulsive power. 

Ileat,  then,  or  that  power  which  prevents  the  actual  contact  of 
the  corpuscles  of  bodies,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  onr  peculiar 
sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  may  be  defined  as  a  peculiar  motion, 
probably  a  vibration,  of  the  corpuscles  of  bodies,  tending  to 
separate  them.  It  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  repnlsive 
motion. 

Since  there  exists  a  repulsive  motion,  the  particles  of  bodies 
may  be  considered  as  acted  on  by  two  opposing  forces ;  the  approxi- 
mating power  (which  may,  for  greater  ease  of  expression,  be 
called  attraction)  and  the  repulsive  motion.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  compound  effect  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  by  which  the 
particles  tend  to  come  in  contact  with  each  other ;  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  by  which  they  tend  to  approximate  to  tlie  great  con- 
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tigooiu  masses  of  matter,  and  the  preesare  under  which  the^  exist, 
dependent  on  the  gravitation  of  the  Buperincnmbent  bodies. 

The  second  is  the  effect  of  a  peooliar  motory  or  vibratory  impulse 
given  to  them,  tending  to  remove  them  farther  from  each  other, 
and  which  can  be  generated,  or  rather  increased,  by  fHction  or  per- 
cnssioiL  The  effect  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  the  great  ap- 
proximating cause,  on  the  corpuscles  of  bodies,  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  on  the  great  masses  of  matter 
composing  the  universe,  and  the  repulsive  force  is  analogous  to  the 
planetary  projectile  force. 

In  his  "  Chemical  Philosophy,^'  pp.  94  and  95,  Davy  expresses 
himself  thus :  *^  By  a  moderate  degree  of  friction,  as  it  would  appear 
from  Bumford's  experiments,  the  same  piece  of  metal  may  be  kept 
hot  for  apy length  of  time;  so  that,  if  the  heat  be  pressed  out,  the 
quantity  must  be  inexhaustible.  When  any  body  is  cooled,  it  occu- 
pies a  smaller  volume  than  before;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat 
its  parts  must  have  approached  each  other;  when  the  body  has 
expanded  by  heat,  it  is  equally  evident  that  its  parts  must  have 
separated  from  each  other.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  heat,  then,  is  motion ;  and  the  laws  of  its  communi- 
cation are  precisely  the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  communication  of 
motion. 

'^  Since  all  matter  may  be  made  to  fill  a  smaller  space  by  cooling, 
it  is  evident  that  the  particles  of  matter  must  have  space  between 
them ;  and,  since  every  body  can  communicate  the  power  of  expan- 
non  to  a  body  of  a  lower  temperature — that  is,  can  give  an  ex- 
pansive motion  to  its  particles — it  is  a  probable  inference  that  its 
own  particles  are  possessed  of  motion ;  but,  as  there  is  no  change 
in  the  position  of  its  parts,  as  long  as  its  temperature  is  uniform,  the 
motion,  if  it  exist,  must  be  a  vibratory  or  undulatorj  motion,  or  a 
motion  of  the  particles  round  their  axes,  or  a  motion  of  the  parti- 
cles round  each  other. 

"  It  seems  possible  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  heat 
if  it  be  supposed  that  in  solids  the  particles  are  in  a  constant  state 
of  vibratory  motion,  the  particles  of  the  hottest  bodies  moving  with 
the  greatest  velocity,  and  through  the  greatest  space ;  that  in  fluids 
and  elastic  fluids,  besides  the  vibratory  motion,  which  must  be  con- 
ceived greatest  in  the  last,  the  particles  have  a  motion  round  their 
own  axes  with  different  velocity,  the  particles  of  elastic  fluids  mov- 
ing with  the  greatest  quickness,  and  that  in  ethereal  substances  tfie 
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particles  move  round  their  own  axes,  and  separate  from  each  other, 
penetrating  in  right  lines  through  space.  Temperature  may  he  con- 
ceived to  depend  upon  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations;  increase 
of  capacity  in  the  motion  being  performed  in  greater  space ;  and  the 
diminution  of  temperature  during  the  conversion  of  solids  into 
fluids  or  gases,  may  be  explained  on  the  idea  of  tlie  loss  of  vibra- 
tory motion,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  particles  ronnd 
their  axes,  at  the  moment  when  the  body  becomes  fluid  or  aeriform, 
or  from  the  loss  of  rapidity  of  vibration  in  consequence  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  particles  through  space.^' 


VIBRATION  OF  HEATED  HETALa  9a 


CHAPTER  IV, 


YAM  nnmxnaart—wimf%  isYOLiniia  BAXxs-^vrLirsHOS  or  rmatmna  on  i 
orch-roiBT— LnnnorAonov  ijn»  LAimrATioir  or  kjb  bt  noMVU— vnraonoir  or  iob  bt 

A  OAIABXnO   BBAX— UQUm  VUnmS  AVD  TBBB  CBHTBAL  pgg— MBOWABIflAL  PBOPBB- 

msB  or  WATBB  ruBOBD  or  JIB— tHB  BC(iLiii««roan  OP  iiquxm;  nnPLimronio  oibovm> 

BTABOBt— OOBYBBOOH   Or  HHAS  DRO  WOBX  »  THB  RKAlC-BirODrB ;   tHB  OXTBBBA  OP 


(113)  I3EF0RE  finally  quitting  the  subject  of  expansion, 
-^^  I  wish  to  show  you  an  experiment  which  illus- 
trates in  a  curious  and  agreeable  way  the  conversion  of  heat  into 
mechanical  energy.  The  fact  to  be  reproduced  was  first  ob- 
served by  a  gentleman  named  Schwartz,  in  one  of  the  smelt- 
ing-works  of  Saxony.  A  quantity  of  silver  which  had  been 
fused  in  a  ladle  was  allowed  to  solidify,  and  to  hasten  its  cool- 
ing it  was  turned  out  upon  an  anviL  Some  time  afterward  a 
strange  buzzing  sound  was  heard  in  the  locality.  The  sound 
was  finally  traced  to  the  hot  silver,  which  was  foimd  quivering 
upon  the  anviL  Many  years  subsequent  to  this,  Mr.  Arthur 
Trevelyan  chanced  to  be  using  a  hot  soldering-iron,  which  he 
laid,  by  accident,  against  a  piece  of  lead.  Soon  afterward, 
his  attention  was  excited  by  a  most  singular  soimd,  which, 
after  some  searching,  was  found  to  proceed  from  the  soldering- 
iron,  like  the  silver  of  Schwartz,  the  soldering-iron  was  in  a 
state  of  vibration.  Mr.  Trevelyan  made  his  discovery  the 
subject  of  a  very  interesting  investigation.  He  determined 
the  best  form  to  be  given  to  the  "  rocker, "  as  the  vibrating 
mass  is  now  called,  and  throughout  Europe  this  instrument  is 
known  as  "  Trevelyan's  Instrument.  **  Since  that  time  the  sub- 
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ject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Professor  J.  D.  Forbes, 
Dr.  Seebeck,  Mr.  Faradaj,  M.  Sondhaus,  and  myself;  but  to 
Trevelyan  and  Seebeck  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  re- 
garding it. 

(114)  Here  is  a  rocker  made  of  brass.    Its  length,  a  g  (fig. 
27),  is  five  inches ;  the  width,  a  b,  1*5  inch ;  and  the  length 
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of  the  handle,  which  terminates  in  the  knob  f,  is  ten  inches. 
A  groove  runs  at  the  back  of  the  rocker,  along  its  centre ; 
the  cross-section  of  the  rocker  is  given  at  ic  We  will  heat 
the  rocker  to  a  temperature  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 


Fio.  38. 


boiling-water,  and  lay  it  on  a  block  of  lead,  allowing  its  knob 
to  rest  upon  the  table.  You  hear  a  quick  succession  of  forci- 
ble taps.  But  you  cannot  see  the  oscillations  of  the  rocker, 
to  which  the  taps  arc  due.  I  therefore  place  on  it  this  brass 
rod  A  B  (fig.  28),  with  a  brass  ball  at  each  of  its  ends ;  the 
oscillations  are  thereby  rendered  much  slower,  and  you  can 
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eamlj  follow  with  the  eye  the  pendulous  motion  of  the  rod 
and  balls.  This  motion  will  continue  as  long  as  the  rocker  is 
9k\Ae  to  communicate  sufficient  heat  to  the  carrier  on  which  it 
rests.  Thus  we  render  the  vibrations  slow,  but  they  can  also 
be  rendered  quick  by  using  a  rocker  with  a  wider  groove. 
The  sides  of  this  new  rocker  do  not  oyerhang  so  much  as  those 
of  the  last ;  it  is  virtually  a  shorter  pendulum,  and  will  vibrate 
more  quickly.  Placed  upon  the  lead,  as  before,  it  fills  the 
room  with  a  dear,  full  note.  Its  taps  are  periodic  and  regu- 
lar, and  they  have  linked  themselves  together  to  produce  this 
music  Here  is  a  third  rodcer,  with  a  still  wider  groove,  and 
with  it  we  obtain  a  shriller  tone.  You  know  that  the  pitch 
of  note  augments  with  the  number  of  the  vibrations ;  this 
wide-grooved  ftxker  oscillates  more  quickly  than  its  predeces- 
sor, and  therefore*  emits  a  higher  note.  By  means  of  a  beam 
of  light  we  obtain  an  index  without  weight,  which  does  not 
retard  motion.  To  the  rocker  is  fastened,  by  a  single  screw 
at  its  centre,  a  small  disk  of  polished  silver,  on  which  the 
beam  of  the  electric  lamp  falls,  and  from  which  it  is  reflected 
against  the  screen.  When  the  rocker  vibrates,  the  beam 
vibrates  also,  but  with  twice  the  angular  velocity,  and  you 
now  see  the  patch  of  light  drawn  out  to  a  band  upon  the 
white  surface. 

(115)  What  is  the  cause  of  these  singular  vibrations  and 
tones  ?  They  are  due  simply  to  the  sudden  expansion  by  heat 
of  the  body  on  which  the  rocker  rests.  Whenever  the  hot 
metal  comes  into  contact  with  its  lead  carrier,  a  nipple  sud- 
denly juts  £rom  the  latter,  being  produced  by  the  heat  com- 
municated to  the  lead  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  rocker  is 
thus  tilted  up,  and  some  other  point  of  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  lead,  a  £resh  nipple  is  formed,  and  the  weight  is 
again  tilted.  Let  a  b  (fig.  29)  be  the  surface  of  the  lead, 
and  B  the  cross-section  of  the  hot  rocker ;  tilted  to  the  right, 
the  nipple  is  formed  as  at  b  ;  tilted  to  the  left,  it  is  formed  as 
at  L,  the  nipple  in  each  case  disappearing  as  soon  as  the  con- 
tact with  the  rocker  ceases.     The  consequence  is,  that  while 
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its  temperature  remains  aufficieotly  bi^  the  rocker  is  tossed 
to  and  {to,  snd  the  quick  succesaioD  of  its  taps  sgainBt  the 
lead  produces  a  musical  sound. 

(116)  These  two  pieces  of  sheet-lead  are  fixed  edgewajs 


<^        ^^ 


in  a  vice ;  their  edges  are  about  half  aa  inch  asunder.  A  long 
bar  of  heated  brass  is  laid  across  the  two  edges.  It  rests  fiist 
on  one  edge,  which  expands  at  the  point  of  contact  and  jerki 
it  upward ;  it  then  &lls  upon  the  second  edge,  viacix  also  re- 
jects it ;  and  thus  it  goes  on  oscillating,  and  wiU  oootinue  to 
do  BO  as  long  as  the  bar  can  communicate  sufficient  heat  to 
the  lead.  This  fire-shovel  will  answer  quite  as  veil  as  die 
prepared  bar.    I  balance  ibe  heated  shovel  upon  the  edges  of 


the  lead,  and  it  oscillates  exactly  as  the  bar  did  (Gg.  30).  It 
may  be  added,  that  by  properly  laying  either  the  poker  or  fire- 
Rhovel  upon  a  block  of  lead,  and  supporting  the  handle  so  aa 
to  avoid  friction,  you  may  obtain  notes  as  sweet  and  musical  as 
any  you  have  heuxl  to-day.  A  heated  hoop  placed  opon  a  plate 
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of  lead  may  also  be  caused  to  vibrate  and  sing ;  and  a  hot 
penoj-piece  or  half-crown  may  be  caused  to  do  the  same. 

(117)  Looked  at  with  reference  to  the  connection  of  nat- 
onl  forces,  this  experiment  is  interesting.     The   atoms  of 
bodies  must  be  regarded  as  all  but  infinitely  small,  but  then 
ihej  must  be  regarded  as  all  but  infinitely  numerous.     The 
aogmentation  of  the  amplitude  of  any  oscillating  atom  by  the 
communication  of  heat  is  insensible ;  but  the  summation  of  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  such  augmentations  becomes  sen- 
sible.   Such  a  summation,  effected  almost  in  an  instant,  pro- 
duces the  nipple,  and  tilts  the  heavy  mass  of  the  rocker. 
Here  we  have  a  direct  conversion  of  heat  into  common  me- 
dianical  motion.     But  the  tOted  rocker  falls  again  by  gravity, 
and  in  its  collision  with  the  block  restores  almost  the  precise 
amount  of  heat  which  was  consumed  in  lifting  it.     Here  we 
have  the  direct  conversion  of  common  gravitating  force  into 
heat*     Again,  the  rocker  is  surrounded  by  a  medium  capable 
of  being  set  in  motion.    The  air  of  this  room  weighs  some 
tons,  and  every  particle  of  it  is  shaken  by  the  rocker,  and 
every  tympanic  membrane,  and  every  auditory  nerve  present, 
is  similarly  shaken.    Thus  we  have  the  conversion  of  a  por* 
tian  of  ike  heai  into  sound.    And,  finally,  every  sonorous  vi- 
bratioQ  which  speeds  through  the  air  of  this  room,  and  wastes 
itself  upon  the  walls,  seats,  and  cushions,  is  converted  into  the 
form  with  which  the  cycle  of  actions  commenced — namely, 
into  heat. 

(118)  There  is  another  curious  effect,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Greorge  Grore,  which  admits  of  a  similar  ex- 
pknation.  Tou  see  this  line  of  rails.  Two  strips  of  brass, 
s  8,  s'  s'  (fig.  31),  are  set  edgeways,  about  an  inch  asunder.  A 
hollow  ball  B,  of  very  thin  metal,  is  placed  upon  the  rails.  If 
it  be  pushed  it  roUs  along  them ;  but  when  left  alone  it  is 
quite  stilL  I  connect  the  two  rails,  by  the  wires  to  to\  with 
the  two  i>oles"  of  a  voltaic  battery.  A  current  now  passes 
down  one  rail  to  the  metal  ball,  thence  over  the  ball  to  the 
other  rail,  and  finally  back  to  the  battery.  At  the  two  points 
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ot  contact  of  the  ball  with  the  raib  the  current  encoiuiten  re- 
sistance and  wherever  a  current  encouutera  resistance  heat  is 
dcvdopcA    The  heat  produces  an  elevation  of  the  rail  at 

Fid.  si. 


these  points.  Observe  the  effect :  the  ball,  which  t 
ago  wtts  tranquil,  is  now  uneasy.  It  vibrates  a  little  at  first 
without  rolling ;  now  it  actually  rolls  a  little  waj,  stops,  and 
rolls  hack  again.  It  gradually  augments  its  excursion,  nowit 
has  gone  farther  than  was  intended :  it  has  rolled  quite  off 
the  rails,  and  injured  itself  by  falling  on  the  floor. 

(119)  In  this  other  apparatus,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Gore  himself,  the  rails  form  a  pair  of  concentric  hoops. 
When  the  circuit  is  cstablislicd,  the  ball  V  (Gg.  32)  rolls  round 
the  circle.*     Abandoning  the  electric  current,  Mr,  Gore  has 


obtained  the  rotation  of  light  balls  by  placing  thciu  on  circular 
rails  of  copper  heated  in  a  Grc,  the  rolling  force  in  this  case 
being  the  same  as  the  rocking  force  in  the  Trevdyan  instru- 
ment. 

•PhU.  Uoff.  vol.  XT.  p.  G21. 
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(120)  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  passage  of  bodies 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  is  accompanied  by  contrac- 
tion. Here,  for  example,  is  a  round  glass  dish  containing  hot 
water.  Over  the  water  I  pour  from  a  ladle  a  quantity  of 
melted  wax.  The  wax  now  forms  a  liquid  layer  nearly  half  an 
inch  thick  aboye  the  water.  We  will  suffer  both  water  and 
wax  to  cool,  and  when  they  are  cool  you  will  find  that  the 
wax,  which  now  overspreads  the  entire  surface,  and  is  attached 
all  round  to  the  glass,  will  retreat,  and  we  shall  finally  obtain 
a  cake  of  wax  of  considerably  smaller  area  than  the  dish. 

(121)  The  wax,  therefore,  in  passing  from  the  solid  to  tlie 
liquid  state,  eayninda.  To  assiune  the  liquid  form,  its  particles 
must  be  pushed  more  widely  apart,  a  certain  play  between  the 
particles  being  necessary  to  the  condition  of  liquidity.  Now, 
suppose  we  resist  the  expansion  of  the  wax  by  an  external 
mechanical  force ;  suppose  we  have  a  very  strong  vessel  com- 
pletely filled  with  solid  wax,  and  offering  a  powerful  resistance 
to  the  expansion  of  the  mass  within  it ;  what  would  yoii  expect 
if  you  sought  to  liquefy  the  wax  in  this  vessel?  When  tlie 
wax  is  free,  the  heat  has  only  to  conquer  the  attraction  of  the 
molecules  of  the  wax,  but  in  the  strong  vessel  it  has  not  only 
this  to  conquer,  but  also  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vessel. 
By  a  mere  process  of  reasoning,  we  should  thus  be  led  to  infer 
that  a  greater  amount  of  heat  would  be  required  to  melt  the 
wax  under  pressure,  than  when  it  is  free ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  point  of  fusion  of  the  wax  will  be  elevated  by  pressure. 
This  reasoning  is  completely  justified  by  experiment.  Messrs. 
HoploBS  and  Fairbaim  have,  by  pressure,  raised  the  melting- 
point  of  some  substances,  which,  like  wax,  contract  consider- 
ably on  solidifying,  as  much  as  20^  and  30^  Fahr. 

(122)  The  experiments  here  referred  to  connect  themselves 
with  a  very  remarkable  speculation.  The  earth  is  known  gradu- 
ally to  augment  in  temperature  as  we  pierce  it  deeper,  and  the 
depth  has  been  calculated  at  which  all  known  terrestrial  bodies 
would  be  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Mr.  Hopkins,  however,  observes 
that,  owing  to  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
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layers,  the  deeper  strata  would  require  a  far  higher  temperfr- 
ture  to  fuse  them  than  would  be  neoessaiy  to  fuse  the  strata 
near  the  earth's  surface.  Hence  he  infers  that  the  solid  crust 
must  have  a  considerably  greater  thickness  than  that  given  bj 
a  calculation  which  assumes  the  fusing^points  of  the  superficial 
and  the  deeper  strata  to  be  the  same.  Sir  'William  Thomson 
(Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  zii.  p.  103)  expresses 
the  conclusion  that  *'  unless  the  solid  substance  of  the  earth 
be  on  the  whole  of  extremely  rigid  material,  it  must  yield  (be 
deformed)  by  that  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  which  gen- 
erates the  tides  so  as  to  very  sensibly  diminish  the  actual  phe- 
nomena of  the  tides,  and  of  precession .  and  nutation.**  Ml 
Hopkins  had  already  rejected  the  conclusion  of  geologists  that 
the  earth  could  be  a  molten  nucleus  covered  by  a  crust  only 
100  miles  in  thickness.  He  concluded  that  the  depth  of  the 
crust  must  be  at  least  800  miles.  Sir  William  Thomson  con- 
siders it ''  extremely  improbable  that  any  crust  thinner  than 
2,000  or  2,500  miles  could  maintain  its  figure  with  sufficient 
rigidity  against  the  tide-generating  forces  of  sun  and  moon,  to 
allow  the  phenomena  of  the  ocean-tides  and  of  precession  and 
nutation  to  be  as  they  now  are.'* 

(123)  The  deportment  of  ice  is  opposed  to  that  of  wax. 
Ice  on  liquefying  contracts ;  in  the  arrangement  of  its  atoms 
to  form  a  solid,  more  room  is  required  than  they  need  in  the 
neighboring  liquid  state.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  crystalline 
arrangement ;  the  attracting  poles  of  the  molecules  are  so  situ- 
ated, that  when  the  crystallizing  force  comes  into  play,  the 
molecules  unite  so  as  to  leave  larger  interatomic  spaces  in  the 
mass.  We  may  suppose  them  to  attach  themselves  by  their 
corners ;  and,  in  turning  corner  to  comer,  to  cause  a  recession 
of  the  atomic  centres.  At  all  events,  their  centres  retreat  from 
each  other  when  solidification  sets  in.  By  cooling,  then,  this 
power  of  retreat,  and  of  consequent  enlargement  of  volume,  is 
conferred.  It  is  evident  that  pressm^  in  this  case  woiild  re- 
sist the  expansion  which  is  necessary  to  solidification,  and 
hence  the  tendency  of  pressure,  in  the  case  of  water,  is  to  keep 
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it  liquid.  Thus  reasoning,  \vc  should  he  led  to  llie  conc•Iu^^^>^ 
that  the  fusing-points  of  substances  which  expand  on  solidify- 
iDg  are  lowered  hy  pressure. 

(124)  Professor  James  Thomson  first  investigated  this 
subject  from  a  theoretic  point  of  view,  and  his  conclusions 
iave  been  completely  verified  by  the  experiments  of  his 
bfother.  Professor  Sir  William  Thomson. 

(125)  Let  us  illustrate  these  principles  by  a  striking  ex- 
periment. This  square  pillar  of  clear  ice  is  an  inch  and  a  hxdf 
in  height,  and  about  a  square  inch  in  cross-section.  At  pres- 
ent the  temperature  of  the  ice  is  0°  C.  But  if  the  ice  be  sub- 
jected to  pressure  its  point  of  fusion  will  be  lowered:  the 
compressed  ice  will  melt  at  a  temperature  under  0^  C,  and 
henoe  the  temperature  which  it  now  possesses  is  in  excess  of 
that  at  which  it  will  melt  under  pressure.    The  ice  is  cut  so 
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that  its  planes  of  freezing  are  perpendicular  to  the  height  of 
the  pillar.  I  set  the  column  of  ice,  l  (fig.  33),  upright  be- 
tween two  slabs  of  boxwood,  b  b',  and  place  the  whole  be- 
tween the  platdB  of  a  small  hydraulic  press.     A  beam  from  an 
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slectric  lamp  now  passes  through  the  ice ;  the  beam  having 
been  previously  sent  through  water  to  deprive  it  of  the 
power  of  melting  the  ice.*  The  light  of  the  lamp  now  passes 
through  the  substance  without  causing  fusion.  In  front  of 
the  press  is  placed  a  lens,  and  by  it  a  magnified  image  of  the 
ice  is  projected  upon  the  screen  before  you.  I  now  work  the 
arm  of  the  press,  and  gently  squeeze  the  pillar  of  ioe  between 
the  two  slabs  of  boxwood.  Dark  streaks  soon  begin  to  draw 
themselves  across  the  substance,  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  pressiu-c.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  mass  they  are 
appearing ;  and,  as  the  pressure  continues,  the  old  streaks  ex- 
pand and  new  ones  arc  developed.  The  entire  column  of  ice 
is  now  scarred  by  these  transverse  striae.  What  are  they  ? 
They  are  simply  liquid  layers  foreshortened,  and,  when  you 
examine  this  column  by  looking  into  it  obliquely,  you  see  the 
surfaces  of  the  layers.  We  have  thus  liquefied  the  ice  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  pressure,  and  these  liquid  planes  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  mass  give  it  this  laminated  appearance. 
(126)  Whether  as  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas,  water  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  substances  in  Nature.  Let  us  consider 
it  a  little  further.  At  all  temperatures  above  32**  Fahr.  or  0**  C, 
the  motion  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  molecules  of  wa- 
ter from  rigid  union.  But  at  0°  C,  the  motion  is  so  reduced 
that  the  molecules  then  begin  to  seize  upon  each  other,  aggre- 
gating to  a  solid.  This  union,  however,  is  a  union  according 
to  law.  To  many  persons  here  present  a  block  of  ice  may  seem 
of  no  more  interest  and  beauty  than  a  block  of  glass  ;  but  in 
reality  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  glass  that  an  oratorio  of 
Handel  does  to  the  cries  of  a  market-place.  The  ice  is  music, 
the  glass  is  noise ;  the  ice  is  order,  the  glass  is  confusion.  In 
the  glass,  molecular  forces  constitute  an  inextricably  entan- 
gled skein ;  in  the  ice  they  are  woven  to  a  symmetric  web, 
the  wonderful  texture  of  which  I  will  now  try  to  make  evident 
to  you. 

*  The  "  Bifting'*  of  a  calorlfio  \ieam  will  ho  fully  explidned  and  illostnted 
in  a  Bubsequent  Chapter. 
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(127)  How  shall  I  dissect  this  ice  ?  In  the  solar  beam — 
or,  failing  that,  in  the  beam  of  our  electric  lamp — wc  have  an 
anatomist  competent  to  perform  this  work.  I  will  remove  the 
agent  bj  which  this  beam  was  purified  in  the  lost  experiment, 
and  send  the  rays  direct  from  the  lamp  through  this  slab  of 
pellucid  ice.  It  will  take  the  crystal  edifice  to  pieces  by  accu- 
rately reversing  the  order  of  its  architecture.  Silently  and 
symmetrically  the  crystallizing  force  built  tlic  molecules  uj), 
silently  and  symmetrically  the  electric  beam  will  take  them 
down.  A  plate  of  ice,  five  inches  square  and  an  inch  thick, 
is  now  in  front  of  the  electric  lamp,  the  rays  from  which  pass 
through  the  ice.  The  water  employed  in  our  last  experiment 
has  been  removed,  the  entire  beam  being  now  permitted  to 
impinge  upon  the  ice.  Compare  the  radiant  beam  before  it 
enters  the  ice  with  the  same  1)cam  after  its  passage  tlirough 
the  substance :  to  the  eye  there  is  no  difference :  the  light  is 
not  sensibly  diminished.  Not  so  with  the  heat.  As  a  thermic 
agent,  the  beam,  before  entering,  is  far  more  powerful  than 
after  its  emergence.  A  portion  of  it  has  been  arrested  in  the 
ioe,  and  that  portion  is  to  be  our  working  anatomist.  I  place 
a  lens  in  front  of  the  ice,  and  cast  a  magnified  image  of  the 
alab  upon  the  screen.  Observe  that  image  (fig.  34).  Here 
we  have  a  star,  and  there  a  star ;  and  as  the  action  continues, 
the  ice  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  stars,  each  one  possessing 
six  rays,  each  one  resembling  a  beautiful  flower  of  six  petals. 
When  the  lens  is  shifted  to  and  fro,  new  stars  are  brought 
into  view ;  and  as  the  action  continues,  the  edges  of  tlie 
petals  become  serrated,  and  spread  themselves  out  like  fern- 
leaves  upon  the  screen.  Probably  few  here  present  were 
aware  of  the  beauty  latent  in  a  block  of  common  ice.  And 
only  think  of  lavish  Nature  operating  thus  throughout  the 
world  I  Every  atom  of  the  solid  ice  which  sheets  the  frozen 
lakes  of  the  North  has  been  fixed  according  to  this  law.  Na- 
ture *'  lays  her  beams  in  music,"  and  it  is  the  function  of  sci- 
ence to  purify  our  organs,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  hear  the 
strain. 
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(l'^>)  There  are    two  points   conncctrd   wiili   ilils  e\j)eri- 
raent,  of  great  minuteness,  but  of  great  interest.     You  see 
fee  flowers  by  transmitted  light — by  the  light,  that  is,  \;v'hicb 
^  passed  through  both  the  flowers  and  the  ice.   But  when  you 
eumine  them  by  allowing  a  beam  to  be  reflected  from  them 
to  jour  eye,  you  find  in  the  centre  of  each  flower  a  spot  which 
<luQes  with  the  lustre  of  burnished  silver.     You  might  be  dis- 
posed to  think  this  spot  a  bubble  of  air ;  but  you  can,  by  im- 
mersing  it  in  hot  water,  melt  away  the  circumjacent  ice ;  the 
moment  the  spot  is  thus  laid  bare,  it  collapses,  and  no  trace 
of  a  bubble  b  to  be  seen.     The  spot  is  a  vacuum.    Observe 
how  truly  Nature  works — how  rigidly  she  carries  her  laws 
ioto  all  her  operations.     We  know  that  ice  in  melting  con- 
tracts, and  here  we  find  the  fact  making  its  appearance.     Tlie 
water  of  these  flowers  cannot  quite  fill  the  space  of  the  ice  by 
the  fusion  of  which  they  are  produced ;  hence  a  vacuum  neces- 
sarily accompanies  the  formation  of  every  liquid  flower. 

(129)  When  these  beautiful  figures  were  first  observed, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  central  spot  appeared,  like  a 
point  of  light  suddenly  formed  within  the  ice,  I  thought  I 
heard  a  clink,  as  if  the  ice  had  split  asunder  when  the  spot 
was  formed.  At  first  I  suspected  that  it  was  my  imagination 
which  associated  sound  with  the  appearance  of  the  spot,  as  it 
b  said  that  people  who  see  meteors  often  imagine  a  rushing 
noise  when  they  really  hear  none.  The  clink,  however,  was  a 
reality ;  and,  if  you  allow  me,  I  will  now  conduct  you  from 
this  trivial  fact  through  a  series  of  interesting  phenomena  to 
a  fardistant  question  of  practical  science. 

(130)  All  water  holds  a  quantity  of  air  within  it  in  solu- 
tion ;  by  boiling  you  may  liberate  this  imprisoned  air.  On 
beating  a  flask  of  water,  air-bubbles  are  seen  crowding  on  its 
sides,  long  before  it  boils,  rising  through  the  liquid  without 
condensation,  and  often  floating  on  the  top.  The  ][^resence  of 
this  air  in  the  water  promotes  the  ebullition  of  the  liquid.  It 
acts  as  a  kind  of  elastic  spring,  pushing  the  molecules  apart^ 
and  thus  helping  them  to  take  the  gaseous  form. 
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(131)  When  this  antagonist  to  their  intimate  union  13  Tt^~ 
moved,  the  molecules  look  themselves  together  in  a  tai  tights 
embrace.  The  cohesion  of  the  water  is  vastly  augmented  b^^ 
the  removal  of  the  air.  Here  is  a  glass  vessel  which  contaii^^: 
water  purged  of  air.  One  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  tls« 
clastic  buffer  is,  that  the  water  falls  with  the  sound  of  &  Boli.«j 
body,  and  hence  this  instrument  is  called  the  watei^hammef. 
Vou  hear  how  the  liquid  rings  against  the  end  of  the  tube, 
when  it  is  turned  upside  down.     This  other  tube,  A  b  c  (fi^. 


85),  bent  into  the  form  of  a  V,  is  intended  to  show  how  the 
cohesion  of  the  wnter  is  affected  by  long-continued  boiling. 
The  water  which  partially  fills  the  bent  tube  is  first  brought 
into  one  arm  of  the  V-  And  now  I  tap  the  end  of  this  arm 
against  the  table.  You  hear,  at  first,  a  loose  and  jinglmg 
sound.  As  long  as  you  hear  that  jingle  the  water  is  not  in 
true  contact  with  the  interior  surface  of  the  tube.  As  the 
tapping  continues,  you  notice  an  alteration  in  the  sound  j  the 
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bas  now  disappeared,  the  impact  bciDg  bard,  like  that 
of  solid  against  solid.  I  now  raise  tiie  tube,  and  turn  the  col- 
amii  of  water  upside  down,  but  there  it  stands  in  the  arm  a  b, 
Ita  particles  cling  so  tenaciously  to  the  eides  of  the  tube,  and 
lock  themselves  so  firmly  tog'ether,  that  it  refuses  to  behave 
like  a  liquid  body ;  it  declines  to  obey  the  law  of  gravity, 

(132)  So  much  for  the  augmentation  of  cohesion  ;  but  this 
cohesion  enables  the  liquid  to  resist  ebullition.  Water 
freed  of  its  air  can  be  raised  to  a  temperature  60°  or 

80°  Fahr.,  above  its  ordinary  boiling-point,  without  ebullition. 
But  mark  what  takes  place  when  the  liquid  does  boil.  It  has 
an  enormous  excess  of  heat  stored  up ;  the  locked  atoms  final- 
ly part  company,  but  they  do  so  wilh  tie  violence  of  a  spring 
which  suddenly  breaks  under  strong  tension,  and  ebullition  is 
converted  into  explosion.  To  M.  Donny,  of  Ghent,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  discovery  of  this  interesting  property  of  water, 

(133)  Turn  wc  now  to  our  ice ;  Water  in  freezing  com- 
|»letely  excludes  the  air  &om  its  crystalline  architecture.  All 
foreign  bodies  are  squeezed  out  of  it,  and  ice  holds  no  air  in 
solution.  Supposing,  then,  that  we  melt  a.  piece  of  pure  ice, 
under  conditions  where  air  cannot  approach  it,  we  should  have 
water  in  its  moat  highly  cohesive  condition  ;  and  such  water 
ought,  if  heated,  to  show  the  effects  mentioned.  That  it  does 
so  bas  been  proved  by  Faraday.  He  melted  ice  under  spirit 
of  turpentine,  and  found  that  the  liquid  thus  formed  could  be 
heated  far  beyond  its  boiling-point,  and  that  the  rupture  of  the 
liquid,  by  heating,  took  place  with  almost  explosive  violence. 
Let  us  apply  these  facts  to  the  sii-pctalled  ice-flowers,  and 

leir  little  central  star.  They  ore  formed  in  a  place  where  no 
can  come.  Imagine  the  flower  forming,  and  gradually 
lenting  in  size.  The  cohesion  of  the  liquid  is  so  great, 
that  it  will  pull  the  walls  of  its  chamber  together,  or  even  ex- 
pand its  own  volume,  sooner  than  give  way.  But,  as  its  size 
augments,  the  space  which  it  tries  to  occupy  becomes  too 
large  for  it,  until  tinally  the  liquid  snaps  with  an  audible  clink, 
and  a  vacitum  is  formed. 
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(134)  Let  us  take  our  final  glance  at  this  web  of  relations. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  great  number  of  locomotives  have 
exploded  on  quitting  the  shed  where  they  had  remained  for  a 
time  quiescent,  and  just  as  the  engineer  turned  on  the  steam. 
Now,  if  a  locomotive  has  been  boiling  sufficiently  long  to  ex- 
pel the  air  contained  in  its  water,  thctt  liquid  will  possess,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  high  cohesive  quality  to  which  I 
have  drawn  your  attention.  It  is  at  least  conceivable,  that 
while  resting,  previous  to  starting,  an  excess  of  heat  might  he 
thus  stored  up  in  the  boiler,  and,  if  stored  up,  the  certain  re- 
sult would  be,  that  the  mechanical  act  of  turning  on  the  steam 
would  produce  the  ruptiure  of  the  cohesion,  and  steam  of  ex- 
plosive force  would  instantly  be  generated.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  the  case ;  but  who  can  say  it  is  not  the  case  Y  We 
have  been  dealing  throughout  with  a  real  agency,  which  is  cer- 
taily  competent,  if  its  power  be  invoked,  to  produce  the  effects 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  it. 

(135)  As  you  add  heat,  or  in  other  words,  motion,  to  water, 
the  particles  from  its  free  surface  fly  off  in  augmented  num- 
bers. You  at  length  approach  what  is  called  the  boiling-point 
of  the  liquid,  where  the  conversion  into  vapor  is  not  confined 
to  the  free  surface,  but  is  most  copious  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  where  the  heat  is  applied,  ^yhen  water  boils  in  a  glass 
l)eakcr,  the  steam  is  seen  rising  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
where  it  often  floats  for  a  time,  enclosed  above  by  a  dome- 
shaped  liquid  film.  To  produce  these  bubbles  certain  resist- 
ances must  be  overcome.  First,  we  have  the  adhesion  of  the 
water  to  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  and  this  force  varies  with 
the  substance  of  the  vessel.  In  the  case  of  a  glass  vessel,  for 
example,  the  boiling-point  may  be  raised  two  or  three  degrees 
by  adhesion  ;  while  in  metal  vessels  this  is  impossible.  The 
adhesion  is  often  overcome  by  fits  and  starts,  which  may  be  so 
augmented  by  the  introduction  of  certain  salts  into  the  liquid, 
that  a  loud  bumping  sound  accompanies  the  ebullition ;  the 
detachment  is  in  some  cases  so  sudden  and  violent  as  to  causa 
the  liquid  to  leap  bodily  out  of  the  vessel. 
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(136)  A  second  antagonism  to  the  boiling  of  the  liquid  is 
Uie  attraction  of  the  liquid  particles  for  each  other ;  a  force 
whid),  as  we  have  seen,  may  become  very  powerful  when  the 
liquid  is  purged  of  air.  This  is  not  only  true  of  water,  but  of 
other  liquids — of  all  ethers  and  alcohols,  for  example.  If  we 
ooonect  a  small  flask  containing  ether  or  alcohol  with  an  air- 
pump,  a  violent  ebullition  occurs  in  the  liquid  when  the  pump 
i>  fint  worked ;  but  after  all  the  air  has  been  removed  from  the 
liquid,  we  may,  in  many  cases,  continue  to  work  the  pump 
withoat  producing  any  sensible  ebullition  ;  the  free  surface 
abue  of  the  liquid  yielding  vapor. 

(137)  But  in  order  that  steam  should  exist  in  bubbles,  in 
tlie  interior  of  a  mass  of  liquid,  it  must  be  able  to  resist  two 
other  things — the  weight  of  the  water  above  it,  and  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  above  the  water.     What  the  atmosphere  is 
competent  to  do  may  be  thus  illustrated.     This  tin  vessel  con- 
tains a  little  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  by  this  small  lamp. 
At  the  present  moment  all  the  space  above  the  water  is  filled 
with  steam,  which  issues  from  this  stopcock.     I  shut  the  cock, 
withdraw  the  lamp,  and  pour  cold  water  upon  the  tin  vcsscL 
The  steam  within  it  is  condensed,  the  elastic  cushion  which 
pushed  the  sides  outward  in  opposition  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  withdrawn,  and  observe  the  consequence.     The 
sides  of  the  vessel  are  crushed  and  crumpled  up  by  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure.     This  pressure  amounts  to  15  lbs.  on  every 
square  inch:  how  then, can  a  thing  so  frail  as  a  bubble  of 
steam  exist  on  the  surface  of  boiling  water  ?     Simply  because 
the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  within  is  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere  without;  the  liquid  film  is  pressed  between 
two  elastic  cushions  which  exactly  neutralize  each  other.     If 
the  steam  were  predominant,  the  bubble  would  burst  from 
within  outward  ;    if  the  air  were  predominant,  the  bubble 
would  be  crushed  inward.     Here,  then,  we  have  the  true  defi- 
nition of  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid.     It  is  that  tenipcrature 
at  which  the  tension  of  its  vapor  exactly  balances  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere. 
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(138)  As  we  ascend  a  mountain,  the  pressure  of  the  aL__. 
mosphere  above  us  diminishes,  and  the  boiling-point  is  coi^r 
respondingly  lowered.     On  an  August  morning  in  1859  tbi^  • 
temperature  of  boiling  water  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blai^ 
was  found  to  be  184.95°  F. ;  that  is,  about  twenty-seven  d^EH 
grees  lower  than  the  boiling-point  at  the  sea-leveL     On  A^«j 
gust  3, 1858,  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  on  the  sumnm  jL 
of  the  Finsteraarhorn  was  187*"  F.     On  August  10,  1858,  tfckc 
boiling-point  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa  was  184.92°  ^F^ 
The  boiling-point  on  Monte  Rosa  is  shown  by  these  observa- 
tions to  be  almost  the  same  as  it  was  found  to  be  on  Monfc 
Blanc,  though  the  latter  exceeds  the  former  in  height  by  500 
feet.     The  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  are,  however,  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  this  anomaly.     The  lowering  of  the 
boiling-point  is  about  1°  F.  for  every  590  feet  of  elevation; 
and  from  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils,  we  may  ap- 
proximately infer  the  height.     It  is  said  that  to  make  good 
tea,  in  London,  boiling  water  is  essential ;  if  this  be  so,  it  is 
evident  that  the  beverage  cannot  be  procured,  in  all  its  excel- 
lence, at  the  higher  stations  of  the  Alps. 

(139)  Our  next  experiment  wiU  illustrate  the  dependence 
of  the  boiling-point  on  external  pressure.  This  flask,  f  (fig. 
36),  contains  water ;  while  from  this  second  and  much  larger 
one,  G,  the  air  has  been  removed  by  an  air-pump.  The  two 
flasks  are  connected  together  by  a  system  of  cocks,  which 
enables  me  to  establish  a  communicat^n  between  tbcnu  The 
water  in  the  small  flask  has  been  kept  boiling  for  some  time,  the 
steam  generated  escaping  from  the  cock  y.  I  now  remove 
the  spirit-lamp,  and  turn  this  cock,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  air. 
The  water  ceases  to  boil,  and  pure  steam  now  fills  the  flask 
above  it  We  will  give  the  water  time  to  cool  a  little.  At 
intervals  you  see  a  bubble  of  steam  rising,  because  the  press- 
ure of  the  vapor  above  is  gradually  becoming  less  through  its 
own  slow  condensation.  I  hasten  the  condensation  by  pour- 
ing cold  water  on  the  flask ;  the  bubbles  are  more  copiously 
generated.     By  plunging  the  flask  bodily  into  cold  water  we 
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nuglit  cause  it  to  boil  violentlj.  The  water  in  F  is  dow  at 
rest,  and  some  degrees  below  its  ordinary  boiling-point.  I 
turn  the  cock  c,  which  opens  a  way  for  the  escape  of  the  vapor 
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the  exhausted  vessel  C ;  the  moment  the  pressure  is  di- 
RiiniBhed  ebullition  begins  in  P ;  and  observe  how  the  con- 
densed steam  showers  in  a  kind  of  rain  against  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  a.  By  keeping  the  vessel  g  cool,  and  thereby  pre- 
venting the  vapor  in  it  from  reacting  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  f,  we  can  keep  the  smnll  flask  bubbling  and  boiling 
considerable  time. 

Through  high  heating,  the  elastic  force  of  steam 
rendered   enormous.      The   Marquis   of    Worcester 


^V      (140)  Thr 
^^■ajr  be  rend 
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burst  cannon  with  it,  and  our  calamitous  boiler^xplosiona 
arc  so  many  illustrations  of  its  power.  Bj  the  skill  of  man 
this  mighty  agent  has  been  controlled :  by  it,  Denis  Papin 
raised  a  piston,  which  was  pressed  down  again  by  the  atmos- 
phere, when  the  steam  was  condensed  ;  Savery  and  Newoomen 
turned  it  to  practical  account,  and  James  Watt  completed  this 
grand  application  of  the  moving  power  of  heat*  Pushing  the 
piston  up  by  steam,  while  the  space  above  the  piston  is  in 
communication  with  a  condenser  or  with  the  free  air,  and 
again  pushing  down  the  piston,  while  the  space  below  it  is  in 
communication  with  a  condenser  or  with  the  air,  we  obtain  a 
simple  to-and-fro  motion,  which,  by  mechanical  arrangements, 
may  be  made  to  tiike  any  form  we  please. 

(140  a)  But  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  foroe  is 
illustrated  here  as  elsewhere.  For  every  stroke  of  work  done 
by  the  steam-engine,  for  every  weight  that  it  lifts,  and  for 
every  wheel  that  it  sets  in  motion,  an  equivalent  quantity  ol 
heat  disappears.  A  ton  of  coal  furnishes,  by  its  combustion, 
a  certain  definite  amount  of  heat.  Let  this  quantity  of  coal 
be  applied  to  a  working  steam-engine ;  and  let  all  the  heat 
communicated  to  the  machine  and  the  condenser,  and  all  the 
heat  lost  by  radiation  and  by  contact  with  the  air,  be  collected ; 
it  will  fall  short  of  the  quantity  produced  by  the  simple  com- 
bustion of  the  ton  of  coal,  by  an  amount  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  work  performed.  Suppose  that  work  to  consist  in  lift- 
ing a  weight  of  7,720  lbs.  a  foot  high ;  the  heat  produced  by 
the  coal  would  fall  short  of  its  maximum  by  a  quantity  just 
sufficient  to  warm  a  pound  of  water  10**  F.  In  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments,  executed  with  extraordinary  assiduity 
and  on  a  grand  scale  by  M.  Him,  the  civil  engineer  at  Colmar, 
this  theoretic  deduction  has  been  reduced  to  fact. 

(140  b)  In  the  steam-engine  employed  by  M.  Him,  the 
steam  left  the  boiler  and  entered  the  cylinder  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  146**  C.  The  temperature  of  his  condenser  was  34  CL 
The  steam  was  worked  expansively ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  cylinder  and  exert  its  fiiU  pn^ssure 
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notil  the  piston  was  raised  through  a  certain  fraction  of  its 
iBi^e.  The  steam  was  then  cut  off,  the  piston  being  urged 
through  the  remainder  of  its  course  by  the  expansive  force  of 
the  steam  akeadj  in  the  cylinder. 

(140  e)  In  this  case  the  space  above  the  piston  was  con- 
nected with  the  condenser ;  and,  if  the  expansion  were  per- 
fect, the  vapor  underneath  the  piston,  at  the  moment  it  reached 
the  highest  point  of  its  course,  would  have  the  pressure  due 
to  the  temperature  of  the  condenser.  Now,  supposing  the 
expansion  to  be  thus  perfect,  and  that  the  expanded  vapor  all 
remains  in  the  state  of  vapor;  the  experiments  of  M.  Re- 
gnault  enable  us  to  calculate  the  fraction  of  the  total  heat 
which  is  converted  into  work.  We  find,  according  to  these 
calculations,  and  not  without  a  feeling  of  astonishment  at  its 
smallness,  that  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Him,  the  heat  con- 
verted into  work  ought  not  to  amount  to  -|^th  of  the  whole. 

(140  d)  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  AL  Him  found  that  ^th  of 
the  heat  borrowed  from  the  steam  in  the  boiler  was  converted 
into  mechanical  effect.  Thus  actual  experiment  was  at  vari- 
ance with  calculation.  A  theoretic  conclusion  arrived  at  in- 
dependently first  by  Mr.  Rankine,  and  immediately  afterward 
by  M.  dausius,  two  of  the  founders  of  the  mechanical  theory 
of  heat,  reveals  the  cause  of  this  discrepancy.  In  calculating 
the  heat  possessed  by  the  vapor,  as  it  enters  the  condenser,  it 
was  assinned  that  the  whole  of  the  vapor  borrowed  from  the 
boiler  remained  during  its  expansion  in  the  vaporous  condi- 
tion. This  Mr.  Rankine  and  M.  Clausius  proved  that  it  could 
not  do.  They  showed  that  when  saturated  steam  expands,  as 
in  M.  Him's  experiments,  it  is  in  part  precipitated,  thus  yield- 
ing up  a  portion  of  the  heat  of  vaporization.  Indeed,  before 
any  thing  correct  was  known  about  its  cause,  mechanical  en- 
gineers met  the  nuisance  arising  from  the  water  of  condensa- 
tion by  surrounding  the  cylinder  with  a  jacket  of  hot  steam 
from  the  boiler.  The  mixture  of  vapor  and  liquid  entering 
the  condenser,  after  the  expansion,  would  thus  possess  less 
heat  than  if  it  were  all  vapor ;  and  hence  it  is  that  a  greater 
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amount  of  heat  than  that  given  by  calculation  is  converted 
into  work.  I  may  add  that  the  precipitation  of  the  steam 
during  its  expansion  was  demonstrated  experimentally  by  M. 
Him. 

(140  e)  But  even  12  J  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  implies 
enormous  loss.  Nor  is  this  loss  to  be  avoided  in  the  steam- 
engine.  For  the  amount  of  heat  converted  into  work  depends 
upon  two  things,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  as  it  enters 
the  cylinder  and  its  temperature  as  it  enters  the  condenser. 
The  farther  the  initial  and  the  final  temperatures  are  apart, 
the  greater  is  the  amount  of  heat  converted  into  work ;  but 
to  convert  all  the  heat  into  work  a  condenser  kept  at  tlic  ab- 
solute zero  of  temperature  would  be  required.* 

(141)  My  object,  however,  at  present  is  to  deal  with  Na- 
ture rather  than  art,  and  I  am  compelled  to  pass  quickly  over 
the  triumphs  of  man's  skill  in  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
purposes  of  life.  Tliose  who  have  walked  tlux>ugh  the  work- 
shops of  Woolwich,  or  through  any  of  our  great  factories 
where  machinery  is  extensively  employed,  will  have  been  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with  the  aid  which  the  mighty  power  of 
heat  renders  to  man.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  every  wheel 
which  revolves,  every  chisel,  and  plane,  and  punch,  which 
passes  through  solid  iron  as  if  it  were  so  much  cheese,  derives 
its  moving  energy  from  the  clashing  atoms  in  the  furnace. 
The  motion  of  these  atoms  is  communicated  to  the  boiler, 
thence  to  the  water,  whose  particles  are  shaken  asunder,  and 
fly  from  each  other  with  a  repellent  energy  commensurate  with 
the  heat  communicated.  The  steam  is  simply  the  apparatus, 
through  the  intermediation  of  which  the  atomic  motion  is  con- 
verted into  the  mechanical  motion.     And  the  motion  thus  gen- 

*  The  ahiolute  temperature  of  a  bodj  is  iu  temperature  rookoned  from  the 
absolute  zero  (explained  Id  %  96).  Thus  the  temperature  of  melting  ioe 
reckoned  fh>m  this  point  is  273*  C.  Let  t  represent  the  initial  tomperatare  of 
the  steam,  and  t  its  final  temperature,  both  reckoned  from  the  absolute  lero; 
then  the  proportion  of  the  total  heat  converted  into  work  cannot  under  the 

most  favorable  oonditions  exceed  tlie  fVaotion 
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ersted  can  reproduce  its  parent.  Look  at  the  planing-tools ; 
look  at  the  boring  instruments — streams  of  water  gush  over 
them  to  keep  them  cooL  Take  up  the  curled  iron  shavings 
which  the  planing  tool  has  pared  off;  you  cannot  hold  them 
in  jour  hand,  thej  are  so  hot.  Here  the  moving  force  is  re- 
stored to  its  first  form ;  the  energy  of  the  machine  has  been 
consumed  in  reproducing  the  power  from  which  that  energy 
was  derived. 

(142)  I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  a  natural  steam- 
engine,  which  long  held  a  place  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world — the  Great  Geyser  of  Iceland.  The  surface  of  Iceland 
gradually  rises  from  the  coast  toward  the  centre,  where  the 
general  level  is  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  this,  as 
on  a  pedestal,  are  planted  the  Jokull,  or  icy  mountains  of  the 
island,  which  extend  both  ways  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 
Along  this  chain  also  occur  the  active  volcanoes  of  Iceland, 
and  the  thermal  springs  follow  the  same  general  direction. 
From  the  ridges  and  chasms  which  diverge  from  the  mountains 
enormous  masses  of  steam  issue  at  intervals,  hissing  and  roar- 
ing ;  and,  when  the  escape  occurs  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern, 
the  resonance  of  the  cave  often  raises  the  sound  to  the  loud- 
ness of  thunder.  Lower  down,  in  the  more  porous  strata,  we 
have  smoking  mud-pools,  where  a  repulsive  blue-black  alu- 
minous paste  is  boiled,  rising  at  times  in  huge  bubbles,  which, 
on  bursting,  scatter  their  slimy  spray  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet.  From  the  base  of  the  hills  upward  extend  the 
glaciers,  and  above  these  are  the  snow-fields  which  crown  the 
summits.  From  the  arches  and  fissures  of  the  glaciers,  vast 
masses  of  water  issue,  falling  at  times  in  cascades  over  walls 
of  ice,  and  spreading  for  miles  over  the  country  before  they 
find  definite  outlet.  Extensive  morasses  are  thus  formed.  In- 
tercepted by  the  cracks  and  fissures  of  the  land,  a  portion  of 
the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  heated  rocks  beneath ;  and 
here^  meeting  with  the  volcanic  gases  which  traverse  these 
underground  regions,  both  travel  on  together,  to  issue,  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity,  either  as  an  eruption  of  steam  or 
a  boiling  spring. 
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(143)  The  most  famous  of  these  springs  is  the  Great  Gej« 
ser.  In  consists  of  a  tube,  seventy-four  feet  deep,  and  ten 
feet  in  diameter.  The  tube  is  surmounted  by  a  basin,  which 
measures  from  north  to  south  fifty-two  feet  across,  and  from 
east  to  west  sixty  feet.  The  interior  of  the  tube  and  basin  is 
coated  with  a  beautiful  smooth  siliceous  plaster,  so  hard  as  to 
resist  the  blows  of  a  hammer ;  and  the  first  question  is.  How 
was  this  wonderful  tube  constructed — ^how  was  this  perfect 
plaster  laid  on?  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  the  water 
holds  silica  in  solution,  and  it  might  therefore  be  conjectured 
that  the  water  bad  deposited  this  silica  against  the  sides  of 
the  tube  and  basin.  But  such  is  not  the  case :  the  water  de- 
posits no  sediment ;  no  matter  how  long  it  may  be  kept,  no 
solid  substance  is  separated  from  it.  It  may  be  bottled  up 
and  preserved  for  years,  as  clear  as  crystal,  without  showing 
the  slightest  tendency  to  form  a  precipitate.  To  answer  the 
question  in  this  way  would  moreover  assume  that  the  shaft 
was  formed  by  some  foreign  agency,  the  water  merely  lining 
it.  Tlie  geyser-basin,  however,  rests  upon  the  summit  of  a 
mound  about  forty  feet  high,  and  it  is  evident,  from  mere  in- 
spection, that  the  mound  has  been  deposited  by  the  geyser. 
But  in  building  up  this  moimd  the  spring  must  have  formed 
the  tube  which  perforates  the  mound,  and  hence  the  conclusion 
that  the  geyser  is  the  architect  of  its  own  tube. 

(144)  If  we  place  a  quantity  of  the  geyser  water  in  an 
evaporating  basin,  the  following  takes  place :  In  the  centre  of 
the  basin  the  liquid  deposits  nothing,  but  at  the  sides,  where 
it  is  drawn  up  by  capillary  attraction,  and  thus  subjected  to 
speedy  evaporation,  we  find  silica  deposited.  Round  the  edge 
a  ring  of  silica  is  laid  on,  and  not  until  the  evaporation  has 
continued  a  considerable  time  do  we  find  the  slightest  tiu-bidity 
in  the  middle  of  the  water.  This  experiment  is  the  micro- 
scopic representant  of  what  occurs  in  Iceland.  Imagine  the 
case  of  a  simple  thermal  siliceous  spring,  whose  waters  trickle 
down  a  gentle  incline ;  the  water  thus  exposed  evaporates,  and 
silica  is  deposited.     This  deposit  gradually  elevates  the  side 
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over  whidi  the  water  passes,  uotil,  finallj,  the  hitter  has  to 
take  another  course.  The  same  takes  pUce  here,  the  ground 
18  elevated  as  before,  and  the  spring  has  to  move  forward. 
Tlius  it  is  compelled  to  travel  round  and  round,  depositing  its 
silica  and  deepening  the  shaft  in  which  it  dwells,  until  finally, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  the  simple  spring  has  produced  that 
wonderful  apparatus  which  has  so  long  puzzled  and  astonished 
both  the  tourist  and  the  philosopher. 

(145)  FVevious  to  an  eruption,  both  the  tube  and  basin  are 
filled  with  hot  water ;  detonations  which  shake  the  ground  are 
heard  at  intervals,  and  each  is  succeeded  hy  a  violent  agi- 
tation of  the  water  in  the  basin.  The  water  in  the  pipe 
is  lifted  up,  forms  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  basin, 
and  an  overflow  is  the  consequence.  These  detonations  are 
evidently  due  to  the  production  of  steam  in  the  ducts  which 
feed  the  geyser-tube,  which  steam,  escaping  into  the  cooler 
water  of  the  tube,  is  there  suddenly  condensed,  and  produces 
the  explosions.  Professor  Bunsen  succeeded  in  determining 
the  temperature  of  the  geyser-tube,  from  top  to  bottom,  a  few 
minutes  before  a  great  eruption ;  and  these  observations  re- 
vealed the  extraordinary  fact,  that  at  no  part  of  the  tube  did 
the  water  reach  its  boiling-point.  In  the  annexed  sketch 
(fig.  37)  I  have  given,  on  one  side,  the  temperatures  actually 
observed,  and  on  the  other  side  the  temperatures  at  which 
water  would  boil,  taking  into  account  both  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  the  superincumbent  column  of  water.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  boiling-point  is  at  ▲,  thirty  feet  from 
the  bottom;  but  even  here  the  water  is  2**  Centigrade,  or 
more  than  3^®  Fahr.,  below  the  temperature  at  which  it  could 
boil.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  that  an  eruption  could  occur 
under  such  circumstances  ? 

(146)  Fix  your  attention  upon  the  water  at  the  point  a, 
where  the  temperature  is  within  2**  C.  of  the  boiling-point. 
Call  to  mind  the  lifting  of  the  column  when  the  detonations 
are  heard.  Let  us  suppose  that,  by  the  entrance  of  steam 
from  the  ducts  near  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  the  geyser-column 
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is  elevated  six  feet,  a  height  quite  within  the  limits  of  actual 
observation ;  the  water  at  A  is  thereby  transferred  to  B.  Its 
boiling-point  at  ▲  is  123*8°,  and  its  actual  temperature  121*8° ; 
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but  at  B  its  boiling-point  is  only  120*8° ;  hence,  when  trans- 
ferred from  ▲  to  B,  the  heat  which  it  possesses  is  in  excess  of 
that  necessary  to  make  it  boil.  This  excess  of  heat  is  instant- 
ly applied  to  the  generation  of  steam :  the  column  is  lifted 
higher,  and  the  water  below  is  further  relieved.  More  steam 
is  generated ;  from  the  middle  downward  the  mass  suddenly 
bursts  into  ebullition ;  the  water  above,  mixed  with  steam- 
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cloudS|  is  projected  into  the  atmosphere,  and  we  have  the 
geyser  eruption  in  all  its  grandeur. 

(147)  By  its  contact  with  the  air  the  water  is  cooled,  falls 
back  into  the  basin,  partially  refills  the  tube,  in  which  it 
gradually  rises,  and  finally  fills  the  basin  as  before.  Detona- 
tions are  heard  at  intervals,  and  risings  of  the  water  in  the 
basin.  These  are  so  many  futile  attempts  at  an  eruption,  for 
not  until  the  water  in  the  tube  comes  sufficiently  near  its 
boiling  temperature  to  make  the  lifting  of  the  column  effec- 
tive, can  we  have  a  true  eruption. 

(148)  To  the  celebrated  Bunsen  we  owe  this  beautiful 
theory,  and  now  let  us  try  to  justify  it  by  experiment :  Here 
is  a  tube  of  galvanized  iron,  six  feet  long,  A  b  (fig.  38),  sui^ 

mounted  by  a  basin,  CD.  It  is  heated 
by  a  fire  underneath ;  and,  to  imitate  as 
far  as  possible  the  condition  of  the  gey- 
ser, the  tube  is  encircled  by  a  second 
fire,  F,  at  a  height  of  two  feet  from  the 
bottom.  Doubtless  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  at  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  geyser-tube,  is  due  to  the 
local  action  of  the  heated  rocks.  The 
tube  is  filled  with  water,  which  grad- 
ually becomes  heated;  and  regularly, 
every  five  minutes,  the  liquid  is  ejected 
into  the  atmosphere. 

(149)  There  is  another  famous  spring 

in  Iceland,  called  the  Strokkur,  which  is 

usually  forced  to  explode  by  stopping 

its  mouth  with  clods.     We  can  imitate 

the  action  of  this  spring  by  thus  stop* 

ping  the  mouth  of  our  tube  a  b  with  a 

cork.    And  now  the  heating  progresses. 

The  steam  below  will  finally  attain  sufficient  tension  to  eject 

the  cork,  and  the  water,  suddenly  relieved  from  the  pressure, 

will  burst  forth  in  the  atmosphere.     The  ceiling  of  this  room 
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is  nearly  thirtj  feet  from  the  floor,  but  the  eruption  has 
reached  the  ceiling,  firom  which  the  water  now  dri|>8  plenti- 
fiillj.     In  fig.  39  is  given  a  section  of  the  Strokkur/ 

(150)  By   stopping    our    model  geysei^tube  with  corks, 
through  which  glass  tubes  of  various  lengths  and  diameters 
pass,  the  action  of  many  of  the  other  eruptive  springs  may 
he  accurately  imitated.     We  can  readily,  for  example,  pro- 
duce an  intermittent  action  ;  discharges  of  water  and  imi)etu- 
ous  steam-gushes  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  the 
water  being  squirted  in  jets  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.   These 
experiments  prove  that  the  geyser-tube  itself  is  the  sufficient 
cause  of  the  eruptions,  and  we  are  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  imagining  undergroimd  caverns  filled  with  water  and  steam, 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  production 
of  these  wonderful  phenomena. 

(151)  A  moment's  reflection  will  suggest  to  you  that  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  the  operations  of  the  geyser.  When  the 
tube  has  reached  such  an  altitude  that  the  water  in  the  depths 
below,  owing  to  the  increased  pressure,  cannot  attain  its 
boiling-point,  the  eruptions  of  necessity  cease.  The  spring, 
however,  continues  to  deposit  its  silica,  and  often  forms  a 
IxKug^  or  cistern.  Some  of  those  in  Iceland  are  forty  feet 
de^.  Their  beauty,  according  to  Bunsen,  is  indescribable ; 
over  the  surface  curls  a  light  vapor ;  the  water  is  of  the  piurcst 
azure,  and  tints  with  its  own  hue  the  fantastic  incrustations 
on  the  cistern-walls ;  while,  at  the  bottom,  is  often  seen  the 
mouth  of  the  once  mighty  geyser.  There  are  also  in  Iceland 
traces  of  vast,  but  now  extinct,  geyser  operations.  Mounds 
are  observed,  whose  shafts  are  filled  with  rubbish,  the  water 
having  forced  a  passage  underneath  and  retired  to  other 
scenes  of  action.  We  have,  in  fact,  the  geyser  in  its  youtli, 
manhood,  old  age,  and  death,  here  presented  to  us.  In  its 
youth,  as  a  simple  thermal  spring ;  in  its  manhood,  as  the 
eruptive  column  ;  in  its  old  age,  as  the  tranquil  Laug  ;  while 
its  death  is  recorded  by  the  ruined  shaft  and  forsaken  mound, 
which  testify  the  fact  of  its  once  active  existence. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

APPLiCATiox  or  THE  DTNAMicAL  TmoKT  TO  THX  phkhombsta  OF  ipacmc  Ain»  tatti 
HKAT— DEForrnoK  or  kxkbot  :  pornrnAL  axd  dtstamio  khebot— zxkkit  ot  !•' 

IXCULAB    rOXCia— KXPKRIMENTAL    ILLUBTSATIOKS    Or    BPSTjnO  AITD    LATBTT   HUT- 
MECHAKICAL  TALUES    Or   TIIB  ACTS    Or   COVBIKATIOar,  COXDnBATIOir,  ASTD   OOSOKU* 
TIOM    IN    TOE  CASE    Or    WATEX— «OUD    OASBOVIO    ACID— THB    BTHSBOIPAL    BTAtl  0* 
LIQUIDS— FLOATIXQ    OK  A    BPnEBOID  OV    ITB   OWM    TAPOB— FKUanra    Or  VATBB  AS* 
MEBCCBY  IN  A  BED-HOT  OBUOIBIB. 

(152)  TTT-HENEVER  a  difficult  expedition  is  undertake 
V  y     ill  the  Alps,  the  experienced  mountaineer  com- 
mences the  day  at  a  slow  pace,  so  that  when  the  real  hour  of 
trial   arrives,  he   may  find  himself  hardened  instead  of  ex- 
hausted bj  his  previous  work.     We,  to-day,  are  about  to  enter 
on  a  difficult  enterprise.     Let  us  commence  it  in  the  same 
spirit ;  not  with  a  ilush  of  enthusiasm,  which  labor  will  extin- 
guish, but  mth  patient  and  determined  hearts,  which  will  not 
recoil  should  a  difficulty  arise. 

(153)  Tliis  lead  weight,  you  observe,  is  attached  to  a  string 
wliich  passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  room.  We 
know  that  the  earth  and  the  weight  are  mutually  attractive ; 
the  weight  now  rests  upon  the  earth,  and  exerts  a  certain 
pressure  upon  its  surface.  The  earth  and  the  weight  here  touch 
each  other ;  their  mutual  attractions  are  as  far  as  possible 
satisfied,  and  motion^  by  their  mutual  approach,  is  no  longer 
possible.  As  far  as  the  attraction  of  gravity  is  concerned, 
the  possibility  of  producing  motion  ceases,  as  soon  as  the  two 
attracting  bodies  arc  actually  in  contact. 

(154)  I  draw  up  this  weight.  It  is  now  suspended  at  a 
height  of  sixteen  feet  above  the  floor,  wher6  it  remains  just 
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ffl"tiuiilt's>j  as  when  it  rested  on  llie  lloor;  l>ul,  by  iiitroduciii;^ 
*spac<?  between  the  floor  aud  it,  I  entirely  ehange  the  condi- 
tion of  the  weight.     By  raising  it,  I  have  conferred  u|x>n  it  a 
niotion-producing  power.     There  is  now  an  action  possible  to 
tlie  weighty  which  was  not  possible  when  it  rested  upon  the 
earth;  it  can  foU^  and,  in  its  descent,  can  turn  a  machine,  or 
perform  other  work.     Let  us  employ  the  useful  and  appropri- 
tte  term  energy  to  denote  the  power  of  performing  work ;  we 
m^ht  then  fairly  use  the  term  possilde  energy^  to  express  the 
power  of  motion,  which  our  drawn-up  weight  possesses,  but 
irliieh  has  not  yet  been  exercised  by  falling ;  or  we  might  call 
it  ^potential  energy,"  as  some  eminent  men  have  already  done. 
This  potential  energy  is  derived,  in  the  case  before  us,  from 
the  pull  of  gravity,  which  pull,  however,  has  not  yet  resulted 
in  motion.     But  I  now  let  the  string  go ;  the  weight  falls,  and 
leaches  the  earth's  surface  with  a  velocity  of  thirty-two  feet  a 
seoond.     At  every  moment  of  its  descent  it  was  pulled  down 
by  gravity,  and  its  final  moving  force  is  the  summation  of  the 
pulls.     While  in  the  act  of  falling,  the  energy  of  the  weight  is 
active.     It  may  be  called  actual  energy,  in  antithesis  to  poa^ 
Hbie ;  or  it  may  be  called  dynamic  energy,  in  antithesis  to 
poientialy  or  we  might  call  the  energy  with  which  the  weight 
desoends  moving  force.    The  great  thing,  now,  is  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  energy  in  store  from  energy  in  action.    Onoe  for  all, 
then,  let  us  take  the  terms  of  Mr.  Rankine,  and  call  the  energy 
in  store  "  potential,"  and  the  energy  in  action  "  actual."  *    If, 
After  this,  I  should  use  the  terms  '*  possible  energy,"  or  ^'  dy- 
namic energy,"  or  "  moving  force,"  you  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  afSxiug  the  exact  idea  to  these  terms. 

(155)  Our  weight  started  from  a  height  of  sixteen  feet ;  let 
us  fix  our  attention  upon  it,  after  it  has  accomplished  the  first 
foot  of  its  fall  The  total  pull,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  to  be 
expended  on  it,  has  been  then  diminished  by  the  amount  ex- 

*  Helmholtz,  in  Lib  admirable  memoir  on  **  Die  Erhaltun^  dor  Kraft  *' 
(1M7),  diWded  all  enogy  into  Umion  and  vis  viva,  (Spannkrafto  and  Leben- 
4ig«Kr&fte.) 
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pended  in  its  passing  through  the  first  foot.  At  the  height 
of  fifteen  feet  it  has  one  foot  less  of  potential  energy  than  it 
possessed  at  the  height  of  sixteen  feet,  but  at  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet  it  has  an  equivalent  amount  of  dynamic  or  actual 
energy,  which,  if  reversed  in  direction,  would  raise  it  again  to 
its  primitive  height.  Hence,  as  potential  energy  disappears, 
actual  energy  comes  into  play.  ThroughcfuJt  the  universe^  the 
sum  of  these  two  energies  is  constant.  To  create  or  annihilate 
energy  is  as  impossible  as  to  create  or  annihilate  matter;  and 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  material  universe  consist  in  trans- 
formations of  energy  alone.  The  principle  here  enunciated  is 
called  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

(156)  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  refer  to  organic  processes, 
but  could  we  have  observed  the  molecular  condition  of  my  arm 
as  I  drew  up  that  weight,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  in  ac- 
complishing this  mechanical  act,  an  equivalent  amount  of  some 
other  form  of  energy  was  consumed«  That  energy,  we  shall 
afterward  learn,  is  h^at,  11  the  weight  were  raised  by  a  steam- 
engine,  a  portion  of  heat  would  also  disappear,  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  work  done.  The  weight  is  about  a  pound,  and  to 
raise  it  sixteen  feet  would  consume  as  much  heat  as  would 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  about  1**  F.  Con- 
versely, this  quantity  of  heat  would  be  generated  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  weight  from  a  height  of  sixteen  feet. 

(157)  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  the  force  of  gravity  were 
immensely  gieater  than  it  is,  an  immensely  greater  amount 
of  heat  would  have  to  be  expended,  in  raising  the  weights 
The  greater  the  attraction,  the  greater  would  be  the  amount 
of  heat  necessary  to  overcome  it ;  but  conversely,  the  greater 
would  be  the  amount  of  heat  which  a  falling  body  would  then 
develop  by  its  collision  with  the  earth. 

(158)  We  must  turn  these  conceptions,  regarding  sensible 
masses,  to  account,  in  forming  conceptions  regarding  insensi- 
ble masses.  As  an  intellectual  act,  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  separation  of  two  mutually-attracting  atoms^  as  to 
conceive  the  separation  of  the  earth  and  weight.     We  have 
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alieadj  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  intensity  of  molecular 
forces,  and  here  we  must  return  to  the  subject.  Closely 
lodged  together  as  they  are,  the  atoms  of  bodies,  though  we 
cannot  suppose  them  to  be  in  contact,  exert  enormous  attrac- 
tions. It  would  require  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  onli- 
naiy  mechanical  force  to  widen  the  distances  intervening  bcn 
tween  the  atoms  of  any  solid  or  liquid,  so  as  to  increase  its 
rename  in  any  sensible  degree.  It  would  also  require  a  force 
of  great  magnitude  to  squeeze  the  particles  of  a  liquid  or  solid 
together,  so  as  to  make  the  body  sensibly  less  in  size.  I 
have  yainly  tried  to  augment  permanently  the  density  of  a 
soft  metal  by  pressure.  Water,  which  yields  so  ircely  to  the 
hand  plunged  in  it,  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  absolutely 
incompressible.  Great  force  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it; 
bat,  sooner  than  shrink,  it  oozed  through  the  pores  of  the 
metal  vessel  which  contained  it,  and  spread  like  a  dew  on  the 
Borface.*  By  refined  and  powerful  means  wc  can  now  com- 
press water,  bat  the  force  necessary  to  accomplish  this  is  very 
great.      When,  therefore,  we  wish  to  overcome  molecular 

*  I  hsre  to  ihank  mj  friend  Mr.  Spcdding  for  tbo  following  extract  in 
rcforenoe  to  this  experiment : 

^  Kow  it  18  oertain  that  rarer  bodies  (snch  as  air)  allow  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  contraction,  as  has  been  stated ;  but  that  tangible  bodies  (such  as  wa- 
ter) suffer  compression  with  much  greater  difficulty  and  to  a  less  extent.  How 
far  thej  do  suffer  it,  I  have  investigated,  in  the  following  experiment :  I  had 
a  hollow  globe  of  lead  made  capable  of  holding  about  two  pints,  and  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  bear  considerable  force ;  having  made  a  hole  in  it,  I  filled  it 
with  water,  and  then  stopped  up  the  hole  with  melted  lead,  so  that  the  globe 
became  quite  solid.  I  then  flattened  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  globe  with 
a  heavy  hammer,  by  which  the  water  was  necessarily  contracted  into  less 
space,  a  sphere  being  the  figure  of  largest  capacity;  and,  when  the  hammer- 
ing had  no  more  effect  in  making  the  water  shrink,  I  made  use  of  a  mill  or 
press ;  till  the  water,  impatient  of  fiirthor  pressure,  exuded  through  the  solid 
lead  like  a  fine  dew.  I  then  computed  the  space  lost  by  the  compression,  and 
concluded  that  this  was  the  extent  of  compression  which  the  water  had  Buf- 
fered, but  only  when  constrained  by  great  violence."  (Bacon's  "  Novum  Or- 
ganum,"  published  in  1620 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  209  of  the  translation.)  Note  by  K. 
Leslie  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  824 :  "  This  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  Bacon'a 
experiments,  and  it  la  singular  that  it  was  so  little  spoken  of  by  subsequent 
writers.    Kearly  fifty  years  after  the  production  ot  the  *  Novum  Organum,' 
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forces,  we  must  attack  them  by  their  peers.  Heat  accom- 
plishes what  mechanical  energy,  as  generally  wielded,  is  in- 
competent to  perform.  Bodies,  when  heated,  expand,  and  to 
effect  this  expansion  their  molecular  attractions  must  be  over- 
come ;  and,  where  the  attractions  to  be  surrounded  are  so  vast, 
we  may  infer  that  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  overpower 
them  will  be  commensurate. 

(150)  And  now  I  must  ask  your  entire  attention.  Sup- 
pose a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  be  imparted  to  this  lump  of 
lead,  how  is  that  heat  disposed  of  within  the  substance  ?  It 
is  applied  to  two  distinct  purposes — it  performs  two  different 
kinds  of  work.  One  portion  of  it  excites  that  species  of  mo- 
tion which  augments  the  temperature  of  the  lead,  and  which 
is  sensible  to  the  thermometer ;  but  another  portion  of  it  goes 
to  force  the  atoms  of  lead  into  new  positions,  and  this  portion 
is  lost  as  heat.  The  pushing  asunder  of  the  atoms  of  the  lead 
in  this  case,  in  opposition  to  their  mutual  attractions,  is  ex- 
actly analogous  to  the  raising  of  our  weight  in  opposition  to 
the  force  of  gravity,  a  loss  of  heat,  in  both  cases,  being  the 
result.  Let  me  try  to  make  the  comparison  between  the  two 
actions  still  more  strict  Suppose  that  a  definite  amount  of 
force  is  to  be  expended  upon  our  weight,  and  that  this  force  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  actual 
raising  of  the  weight,  whUe  the  other  is  employed  to  cause  the 
weight,  as  it  ascends,  to  oscillate  like  a  pendulum,  and  to  oscil- 
late, moreover,  with  gradually  augmented  width  and  rapidity : 
we  have,  then,  the  analogue  of  that  which  occurs  when  heat  is 
imparted  to  the  lead.  The  atoms  are  pushed  apart,  but,  during 
their  recession,  they  vibrate  with  gradually  augmented  intensi- 
ty.   Thus,  the  heat  communicated  to  the  lead,  resolves  itself,  in 

an  aocoant  of  a  similar  experimont  was  publishod  by  Megalotti,  who  waa  seo- 
rotary  of  tho  Aoadomia  dol  Cimonto  at  Florence ;  and  it  has  since  been  fiunil* 
larly  known  as  the  Florentine  experiment." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Leibnitz  (Noavoaax  Essais),  in  mentioning  the 
Florentine  experiment,  says  that  the  globe  was  of  gold  (p.  229,  Erdmann), 
whereas  the  Florentine  academicians  expressly  say  why  they  preferred  ailTer 
to  either  gold  or  lead. 
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put^  into  atomic  potential  energy,  and  in  part  into  actual  en- 
ergy, which  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  atomic  music,  the 
musical  part  alone  being  competent  to  act  upon  our  ther- 
mometers or  to  affect  our  nerves. 

(160)  In  this  case,  then,  the  heat  not  only  imparts  actual 
energy  to  the  vibrating  atoms,  but  also  accomplishes  what  we 
may  call  interior  work;  *  it  performs  work  within  the  body 
heated,  by  forcing  its  particles  to  take  up  new  positions. 
When  the  body  cools,  the  forces  which  were  overcome  in  the 
process  of  heating  come  into  play ;  the  heat  which  was  con- 
sumed in  the  recession  of  the  atoms  being  restored  upon  their 
aj^roach. 

(161)  Chemists  have  determined  the  relative  weights  of 
the  atoms  of  different  substances.  Calling  the  weight  of  a 
hjdrogen  atom  1,  the  weight  of  an  oxygen  atom  is  16. 
Hence,  to  make  up  a  pound  weight  of  hydrogen,  sixteen  times 
the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  a  pound  of  oxygen  would 
be  necessary.  The  number  of  atoms  required  to  make  up  a 
pound  is,  evidently,  inversely  proportioned  to  the  atomic 
weight.  We  here  approach  a  very  delicate  and  important 
point.  The  experiments  of  Dulong  and  P^tit,  and  of  MM. 
Regnault  and  Neumann,  render  it  extremely  probable,  that 
all  elementary  atoms,  great  or  small,  light  or  heavy,  when  at 
the  same  temperature,  possess  the  same  amount  of  the  energy 
we  call  heat^  the  lighter  atoms  making  good  by  velocity  what 
they  want  in  mass.  Thus,  each  atom  of  hydrogen  has  the 
same  moving  energy  as  an  atom  of  oxygen  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. But^  inasmuch  as  a  pound  weight  of  hydrogen  con- 
tains sixteen  times  the  number  of  atoms,  it  must  also  contain 
sixteen  times  the  amount  of  heat  possessed  by  a  pound  of 
oxygen,  at  the  same  temperature. 

(162)  From  this  it  follows,  that  to  raise  a  pound  of  hy- 
drogen a  certain  number  of  degrees  in  temperature — say  from 
50®  to  60° — would  require  sixteen  times  the  amount  of  heat, 
needed  by  a  pound  of  oxygen,  under  the  same  circumstances. 

*  See  the  ezeeUent  memoirs  of  Clansius  in  the  PbiloBophicol  Magazine. 
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Conversely,  a  pound  of  hydrogen,  in  fklling  ibrougb  10®,  woald 
yield  sixteen  times  the  amount  of  heat  yielded  by  a  pound  of 
oxygen  in  falling  through  the  same  number  of  degrees.  The 
atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  being  14,  the  same  reasoning  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  a  pound  of  hydrogen  contains  fourteen 
times  the  amount  of  heat  contained  by  a  pound  of  nitrogen. 
This  conclusion,  as  we  shall  immediately  learn,  is  verified  by 
experiment. 

(163)  In  oxygen  and  hydrogen  we  have  no  sensible  *'  inte- 
rior work  '*  to  be  performed ;  there  are  no  molecular  attrac- 
tions of  sensible  magnitude  to  be  overcome.  But  in  solid  and 
liquid  bodies,  besides  the  differences  due  to  the  number  of 
atoms  present  in  the  unit  of  weight,  we  have  also  differences, 
due  to  the  consumption  of  heat  in  interior  work.  Hence,  it  is 
clear  that  the  absolute  amounts  of  heat,  which  different  bodies 
possess,  are  not  at  all  declared  by  their  temperatures.  To 
raise  a  pound  of  watx;r,  for  example,  one  degree,  would  require 
thirty  times  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  pound  of 
mercury  one  degree.  Conversely,  the  pound  of  water,  in  fall- 
ing through  one  degree,  would 
yield  thirty  times  the  amount  of 
heat  yielded  by  the  pound  of 
mercury. 

(1G4)  Let  me  illustrate,  by 
a  simple  experiment,  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  bodies, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
they  contain.  Here  is  a  cake  of 
beeswax,  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  half  an  inch  thick.  Here 
also  is  a  vessel  containing  oil, 
which  is  now  at  a  temperature 
of  180°  C.  In  the  hot  oil  are 
immersed  a  lumiber  of  balls  of  different  metals — ^iron,  lead, 
bismuth,  tin,  and  copper.  At  present  they  all  possess  tlie 
same  temperature,  namely,  that  of  the  oil     I  lift  them  out  of 


1^0.  40. 
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die  oil,  and  place  them  upon  this  cake  of  wax  o  d  (fig.  40), 
which  is  supported  bj  the  ring  of  a  retort-stand ;  they  melt 
Uie  wax  underneath,  aod  sink  in  it.  But  thej  are  sinking 
with  different  velocities.  The  iron  and  the  copper  are  work- 
ing themselves  much  more  vigorously  into  the  fusible  mass 
than  the  others ;  the  tin  comes  next,  while  the  lead  and  the 
bismuth  lag  entirely  behind.  And  now  the  iron  has  gone 
dean  through ;  the  copper  follows ;  the  bottom  of  the  tia  ball 
just  protrudes  firom  the  lower  siurfiioe  of  the  cake,  but  it  can- 
not go  farther ;  while  the  lead  and  bismuth  have  made  but 
little  way,  being  unable  to  sink  to  much  more  than  half  the 
depth  of  the  wax. 

(165)  If,  then,  equal  weights  of  different  substances  were 
all  heated,  say  to  100°,  and  if  the  exact  amount  of  heat  which 
each  of  them  gives  out,  in  cooling,  from  100°  to  0°  were  de- 
termined, we  should  find  very  different  amounts  of  heat  for 
the  different  substances.  Eminent  men  have  solved  this 
problem,  by  observing  the  time  which  a  body  requires  to  cooL 
Of  course,  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat  possessed  or  gen- 
erated by  its  atoms,  the  longer  would  the  body  take  to  cool. 
TTie  relative  quantities  of  heat  yielded  up  by  different  bodies 
have  also  been  determined  by  plunging  them,  when  heated, 
into  cold  water,  and  observing  the  gain  of  heat  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  loss  on  the  other.  The  problem  has  also  been 
solved,  by  observing  the  quantities  of  ice  which  different 
bodies  can  liquefy,  in  falling  from  100°  C.  to  0°,  or  from  212° 
Fahr.  to  32°.  These  different  methods  have  given  concordant 
results.  According  to  the  celebrated  French  experimenter, 
Regnault,  the  following  numbers  express  the  relative  amounts  of 
heat,  given  out  by  a  unit  of  weight  of  each  of  the  substances 
named  in  the  table,  in  cooling  firom  98°  C.  to  15°  C. : 


Almnlninin            • 

0-2148 

Oadminm 

0-0B67 

Antiinonf 

.      (HXSOS 

Carbon  . 

.      0-2414 

Anenle 

(H)814 

Cobalt 

0-1067 

Biimatb 

.     0-0808 

Copper  . 

.      00952 

Boron 

0-2853 

IHuDond 

01469 

.     01139 

Gold      . 

.      0K»24 

M 
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Iodine   . 

.     fKKMl 

Potanlom  . 

• 

0-16M 

Iridiam 

(H)626 

• 

0^»80 

Iron 

.     0-1188 

Beleniam     . 

• 

01»37 

Lead. 

0-OBU 

Silicon  . 

• 

.    o-in4 

Lithlam 

.      0-M06 

BUrer 

• 

0-0&70 

Magnealam .           , 

02499 

Sodium  . 

• 

.      0-2964 

Manganese 

.      0-121T 

Sulphur  (natiTe) 

• 

o-in« 

Mercury 

0-0888 

*"  (reoentlj  melted)  . 

.      0-MS6 

Nickel 

0-10S6 

TeQnrinm    . 

• 

(H^li 

Osmiom 

.      OHKll 

• 

0H)886 

FaUadinm    . 

OKWOS 

Tin  . 

• 

(hosei 

PhosphoruB  (solid) 

.      0-188T 

ToBgsten         • 

• 

•     0^»84 

**       (amorphous) 

0-1700 

Water 

• 

10080 

Platinum 

.      0-0899 

Zino      • 

• 

.     0-0055 

A  inomcut's  inspection  of  this  table  explains  the  reason 
why  the  iron  and  the  copper  balls  melted  through  the  wax; 
it  was  in  consequence  of  their  high  specific  heat,  while  the 
lead  and  bismuth  balls  were  incompetent  to  do  so ;  it  will 
also  be  seen  that  tin  here  occupies  the  position  which  our  ex- 
periment with  the  cake  of  wax  assigns  to  it ;  water,  we  see, 
yields  more  heat  than  any  other  substance  in  the  list. 

(16G)  Each  of  these  numbers  denotes  what  has  been  hith- 
erto called  the  "  specific  heat,"  or  the  "  capacity  for  heat,"  of 
the  substance  to  which  it  is  attached.  As  stated  on  a  former 
occasion,  those  who  considered  heat  to  be  a  fluid,  explained 
these  dififerences  by  saying  that  some  substanc^^s  had  a  greater 
store  of  this  fluid  than  others.  We  may,  without  harm,  con- 
tinue to  use  the  term  "  specific  heat,  or  "  capacity  for  heat," 
now  that  we  know  the  true  nature  of  the  actions  denoted  by 
the  term.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  as  the  specific  heat  in- 
creases, the  atomic  weight  diminishes,  and  vice  versa  /  so  thai 
the  j/roduct  of  the  atomic  weight  and  specific  heat  is,  in  al- 
most all  cases,  a  sensibly  constant  quantity.  Tliis  illustrates 
a  remark  already  made,  that  the  lighter  atoms  make  good  by 
velocity  what  they  want  in  mass. 

(1G7)  The  magnitude  of  the  forces  engaged  in  this  atomic 
motion,  and  interior  work,  as  measured  by  any  ordinary  me- 
chanical standard,  is  enormous.  This  pound  of  iron,  on  being 
heated  from  0®  C.  to  100°  C,  expands  by  about  yj^rth  of  the 
volume  which  it  possesses  at  0°.     Its  augmentation  of  volume 
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tould  eertainlj  escape  the  most  acute  eye ;  still,  to  give  its 
•toms  the  motion  corresponding  to  this  augmentation  of  tem- 
perature, and  to  shift  them  through  the  small  space  indicated, 
ID  aiDOunt  of  heat  is  requisite  Tvhich  would  raise  about  eight 
tons  one  foot  high.     The  force  of  gravity  almost  vanishes  in 
oomparison  with  these  molecular  forces ;  the  pull  of  the  earth 
upon  the  pound  weight,  as  a  mass,  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  mutual  pull  of  its  own  molecules.     Water  furnishes 
a  still  subtler  example.     Water  expands  on  both  sides  of  4^ 
C  or  39^  F. ;  at  4^  C.  it  has  its  maximmn  density.     Suppose 
a  pound  of  water  to  be  heated  from  di^  C.  to  4^**  C. — that  is, 
one  degree — its  volume  at  both  temperatures  is  the  same ; 
there  has  been  no  forcing  asunder  whatever  of  the  atomic 
centres,  and  still,  though  the  volume  is  unchanged,  an  amount 
of  heat  has  been  imparted  to  the  water,  sufficient,  if  mechan- 
ically applied,  to  raise  a  weight  of  1,390  lbs.  a  foot  high.   The 
ioteiior  wor]r,  done  here  by  the  heat,  is  simply  that  of  causing 
the  atoms  of  water  to  rotate.     It  separates  their  attracting 
poles  by  a  tangential  movement,  but  leaves  their  centres  at 
the  same  distance  asunder,  first  and  last.     The  conceptions 
here  dealt  with' may  not  be  easy  to  those  unaccustomed  to 
such  studies,  but  they  can  be  realized,  with  perfect  clearness, 
by  all  who  have  the  patience  to  dwell  upon  them  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time. 

(166)  We  thus  see  that  there  are  descriptions  of  interior 
work,  different  from  that  of  pushing  the  atoms  more  widely 
apart.  An  enormous  quantity  of  interior  work  may  be  accom- 
plished, while  the  atomic  centres,  instead  of  being  pushed 
apart,  approach  each  other.  Polar  forces — forces  emanating 
from  distant  atomic  points,  and  acting  in  distinct  directions — 
give  to  crystals  their  symmetry,  and  the  overcoming  of  these 
forces,  while  it  necessitates  a  consumption  of  heat,  may  also 
be  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  volume.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  deportment  of  both  ice  and  bismuth  in  liquefying. 
(169)  The  most  important  experiments  on  the  specific  heat 
of  elastic  fluids  we  owe  to  M.  Regnault.     He  determined  the 
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quantities  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  equal  weights  of  gases 
and  vapors^  and  also  the  quantities  necessary  to  raise  equal 
volumes  of  them,  through  the  same  number  of  degrees.  CSall- 
ing  the  specific  heat  of  water  1,  here  are  some  of  the  results 
of  this  invaluable  investigation : 

Simple  Gises. 

Spedfle  heftts. 

, '  » 

Equal  welghta.      Equal  Tolonia*. 

Air 0-237 

Oxygen 0-218  0240 

Nitrogen 0244  0*237 

Hydrogen 8*409  0-286 

Chlorinis    .         .         .         .         .         .  0*121  0*296 

Bromine 0055  0*804 

(170)  We  have  already  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that^  for 
equal  weights,  hydrogen  would  be  found  to  possess  sixteen 
times  the  amount  of  heat  possessed  by  oxygen,  Sind  fourteen 
times  that  of  nitrogen,  because  the  hydrogen  contains  sixteen 
times  the  number  of  atoms,  in  the  one  case,  and  fourteen  times 
the  number  in  the  other.  We  here  find  this  conclusion  verified 
experimentally.  Equal  volumes,  moreover,  of  all  these  gases 
contain  the  same  number  of  atoms,  and  hence  we  should  infer 
that  the  specific  heats  of  equal  volumes  ought  to  be  equal. 
They  are  very  nearly  so  for  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen ; 
but  chlorine  and  bromine  difier  considerably  from  the  other 
elementary  gases.  Now  bromine  is  a  vapor^  and  chlorine  a 
gas,  easily  liquefied  by  pressure ;  hence,  in  both  these  cases, 
the  mutual  attraction  of  the  atoms,  which  is  insensible  in 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  requires  a  portion  of  heat  to 
overcome  it.  The  specific  heats  of  chlorine  and  bromine  at 
equal  volumes  are,  therefore,  higher. 

(171)  Certain  simple  gases  unite  to  form  compound  ones, 
without  any  change  of  volume.  Thus,  one  volume  of  chlorine 
combines  with  one  volume  of  hydrogen  to  form  two  volumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  other  cases  the  act  of  combination  is 
accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  volume :  thus,  two  volumes 
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of  nitrogen  oombine  with  one  of  oxjgen  to  form  two  volumes 
of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen.  Bj  the  act  of  combination, 
three  yolomes  have,  in  this  case,  been  condensed  to  two.  M. 
Regnault  finds  that  the  compound  gases  formed  without  con- 
densation, have,  at  equal  volumes,  the  same  specific  heat  as 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen;  while  with  these  which 
change  the  volume  this  is  not  the  case. 

Compound  GjL8is->wiTnouT  condensation. 


Spodflo  boaU. 

»  -% 

Equal  weight*.      Equal  T<rfniiMt. 

Nitric  oxido 0232  0*241 

Carbonic  oxide 0*246  0*287 

Hydrochloric  acid     .        .        .        .         0*186  0*286 

The  specific  heat  of  equal  volumes  of  these  compound  gases 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  three  simple  gases  already  men- 
tioned. 

(172)        Compound  Gases — 3  tolumzs  condensed  to  2. 

Bpedflc  hoati. 

4 • » 

Equal  weighta.      Equal  Tolumea. 

Carbonic  acid 0*217  0*831 

Kitrons  oxide 0*226  0*346 

Aqueous  Taper          ....  0*480  0*299 

Salphnrous  acid 0*154  0*841 

Sulpbide  of  hjdrogen        .        .        .  0*243  0*286 

Bisulphide  of  carbon    ....  0*157  0*412 

(173)  Here  we  find  the  specific  heats  of  equal  volumes 
neither  equal  to  those  of  the  elementary  gases,  nor  equal  to 
each  other.  It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  the  specific  heat 
of  water  is  about  double  that  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  also 
double  that  of  ice. 

(174)  Comparing  tqwd  weights^  the  specific  heat  of  water 
being  1,  that  of  air  is  0*237.  Hence,  a  pound  of  water,  in 
losing  one  degree  of  temperature,  would  warm  about  4*2  lbs. 
of  air  one  degree.  But  water  is  770  times  heavier  than  air ; 
nenoe,  comparing  tqwd  voiumeSj  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  in 
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losing  one  degree  of  temperature,  would  raise  770  X  4*2  == 
3,234  cubic  feet  of  air  one  degree. 

(175)  The  vast  influence  which  the  ocean  must  exert,  as  a 
moderator  of  climate,  here  suggests  itsell  The  heat  of  sum- 
mer is  stored  up  in  the  ocean,  and  slowly  given  out  daring 
the  winter.  Hence  one  cause  of  the  absence  of  extremes  in 
an  island  climate.  The  summer  of  the  island  can  never  attain 
the  fervid  heat  of  the  Continental  summer,  nor  can  the  winter 
of  the  island  be  so  severe  as  the  Continental  winter.  In 
various  parts  of  the  Continent  fruits  grow  which  our  summers 
cannot  ripen;  but  in  these  same  parts  our  evergreens  are 
unknown ;  they  cannot  live  through  the  winter  cold.  Winter 
in  Iceland  is,  as  a  general  rule,  milder  than  in  Lombardy. 

(176)  We  have  hitherto  confined  our  attention  to  the  heat 
consumed  in  the  molecular  changes  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies, 
while  these  bodies  continue  solid  and  liquid.  We  shall  now 
direct  our  attention  to  the  phenomena  which  accompany 
cJianges  of  the  state  of  aggregation.  When  sufficiently 
heated,  a  solid  becomes  a  liquid ;  and  when  sufficiently  heated, 
a  liquid  assumes  the  form  of  gas.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  ice, 
and  trace  it  through  the  entire  cycle.  The  block  of  ice  be- 
fore you  has  now  a  temperature  of  10**  C.  below  zero.  Let  us 
warm  it ;  a  thermometer  fixed  in  it  rises  to  0°,  and  at  this 
point  the  ice  begins  to  melt;  the  thermometric  column, 
which  rose  prc^-iously,  is  now  arrested  in  its  march^  and  be- 
comes perfectly  stationary.  The  warmth  is  still  applied,  but 
there  is  no  augmentation  of  temperature ;  and,  not  until  the 
last  film  of  ice  has  been  removed  from  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer, does  the  mercury  resume  its  motion.  It  is  now 
again  ascending ;  it  reaches  30°,  00°,  100° :  here  steam-bub- 
bles appear  in  the  liquid ;  it  boils,  and  from  this  point,  on- 
ward, the  thermometer  remalfis  stationary  at  100°. 

(177)  But  during  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and  during  the 
evaporation  of  the  water,  heat  is  incessantly  communicated : 
to  simply  liquefy  the  ice,  as  much  heat  is  imparted  as  would 
raise  the  same  weight  of  water  79*4°  C,  or  79 '4  times  that 
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weight  one  degree  in  temperature ;  and  to  convert  a  pound 
of  water  at  100°  C.  into  a  pound  of  steam,  at  the  same 
temperature,  537'2  times  as  much  heat  is  required,  as 
would  raise  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  in  temperature. 
The  former  number,  79'4**  C.  (or  143°  F.),  represents  what 
has  been  hitherto  called  the  UztetU  heat  of  water;  and 
the  latter  number,  637-2°  C. "  (or  967°  F.)  represents  the  la- 
tent heat  of  steam.  It  was  manifest  to  those  who  first  used 
these  terms,  that  throughout  the  entire  time  of  melting,  and 
throughout  the  entire  time  of  boiling,  heat  was  communicated ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  this  heat  was  not  revealed  by  the  thermome- 
ter, the  fiction  was  invented  that  it  was  rendered  latent  The 
fluid  of  heat  was  supposed  to  hide  itself,  in  some  unknown 
way,  in  the  interstitial  spaces  of  the  water  and  the  steam. 
According  to  our  present  theory,  the  heat  expended  in  melt- 
ing is  consumed  in  conferring  potential  energy  upon  the 
atoms.  It  is,  virtually,  the  lifting  of  a  weight.  So,  likewise, 
as  regards  steam,  the  heat  is  consumed  in  pulling  the  liquid 
molecules  asunder,  conferring  upon  them  a  still  greater  amount 
of  potential  energy.  When  the  heat  is  withdrawn,  the  vapor 
condenses,  the  molecules  again  clash  with  a  dynamic  energy, 
equal  to  that  which  was  employed  to  separate  them,  and  the 
precise  quantity  of  heat  then  consumed  reappears. 

(178)  The  act  of  liquefaction  consists  of  interior  work — 
of  work  expended  in  moving  the  atoms  into  new  positions. 
The  act  of  vaporization  is  also,  for  the  most  part,  interior 
work ;  to  which,  however,  must  be  added  the  exterior  work  of 
forcing  back  the  atmosphere,  when  the  liquid  becomes  vapor. 

(179)  We  are  indebted  to  an  eminent  man  to  whom  I  have 
already  often  referred,  for  the  first  accurate  determinations  of 
the  calorific  power  of  fueL  "  Rumford  estimated  the  calorific 
power  of  a  body  by  the  number  of  parts,  by  weight,  of  water, 
which  one  part,  by  weight,  of  the  body  would,  on  perfect 
combustion,  raise  one  degree  in  temperature.  Thus,  one 
pound  of  charcoal,  in  combining  with  2J  lbs.  of  oxygen,  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  evolves  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  tempera- 
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ture  of  about  8,000  lbs.  of  water  1**  C.  Similarly,  one  pound 
of  hydrogen,  in  combining  with  eight  pounds  of  oxygen,  to 
form  water,  generates  au  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise 
34,000  lbs.  of  water  V  C.  The  calorific  powers,  therefore,  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  as  8  :  34."  *  The  recent  refined  re- 
searches of  Favre  and  Silbermann  entirely  confirm  the  deter* 
minations  of  Rumford. 

(180)  Let  us,  then,  fix  our  attention  upon  this  wonderful 
substance,  water,  and  trace  it  through  the  various  stages  of 
its  existence.  First,  we  have  its  constituents  as  free  atoms  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  attract  each  other  and  clash 
together.  The  mechanical  value  of  this  atomic  act  is  easily 
determined.  The  heating  of  1  lb.  of  water  1°  C.  is  equivalent 
to  1,390  foot-pounds  ;  hence  the  heating  of  34,000  lbs.  of  wa- 
ter 1**  C.  is  equivalent  to  34,000x1,390  foot-pounds.  We 
thus  find  that  the  concussion  of  our  1  lb.  of  hydrogen  with 
8  lbs.  of  oxygen  is  equal,  in  mechanical  value,  to  the  raising 
of  forty-seven  million  pounds  one  foot  high.  It  was  no  over- 
statement which  affirmed  that  the  force  of  gravity,  as  exerted 
near  the  earth,  is  almost  a  vanishing  quantity,  in  comparison 
with  these  molecular  forces.  The  distances  which  separate 
the  atoms  before  combination  are  so  small  as  to  be  utterly 
immeasurable :  still,  it  is  in  passing  over  these  distances  that 
the  atoms  acquire  a  velocity  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  clash 
with  the  tremendous  energy  indicated  above. 

(181)  After  combination,  the  substance  is  in  a  state  of  va- 
por, which  sinks  to  100°  C,  and  afterward  condenses  to  water. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  atoms  fall  together  to  form  the  com- 
pound ;  in  the  next  instant  the  molecules  of  the  compound  fall 
together,  to  form  a  liquid.  The  mechanical  value  of  this  act 
is  also  easily  calculated :  9  lbs.  of  steam,  in  falling  to  water, 
generate  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  637*2  x  9=4,835 
lbs.  of  water  r  C,  or.  967  x  9=8,703  lbs.  1**  F.  Multiplying 
the  former  number  by  1,390,  or  the  latter  by  772,  we  have,  in 
round  numbers,  a  product  of  6,720,000  foot-pounds,  as  the  me- 

•  Percy's  Motallargj,  p.  68. 
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dianical  value  of  the  mere  act  of  condensation.*  The  next 
great  fall  is  from  the  state  of  liquid  to  that  of  ice,  and  the  me- 
chanical  value  of  this  act  is  equal  to  993,564  foot-pounds. 
Thus,  our  9  lbs.  of  water,  at  its  origin  and  during  its  progress, 
falls  down  three  great  precipices :  the  first  fall  is  equivalent, 
in  energy,  to  the  descent  of  a  ton  weight  down  a  precipice 
22,320  feet  high ;  the  second  iaXL  is  equal  to  that  of  a  ton  down 
a  precipice  2,900  feet  high ;  and  the  third  is  equal  to  the  fall 
of  a  ton  down  a  precipice  433  feet  high.  I  have  seen  the 
wild  stone-avalanches  of  the  Alps,  which  smoke  and  thunder 
down  the  declivities,  with  a  vehemence  almost  sufficient  to 
stun  the  observer.  I  have  also  seen  snow-flakes  descending 
so  softlj  as  not  to  hurt  the  fragile  spangles  of  which  thej 
were  composed ;  yet  to  produce,  from  aqueous  vapor,  a  quan- 
tity, which  a  child  could  carry,  of  that  tender  material,  de- 
mands an  exertion  of  energy  competent  to  gather  up  the  shat- 
tered blocks  of  the  largest  stone-avalanche  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  pitch  them  to  twice  the  height  from  which  they  fell. 

(182)  A  few  experimental  illustrations  of  the  calorific  ef- 

Fio.  41. 


fects  which  accompany  the  change  of  aggregation  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  I  place  the  thermo-electric  pile  with  its 
bade  upon  the  table,  and  on  its  naked  face  this  thin  silver 
basin,  b  (fig.  41),  which  contains  a  quantity  of  water  slightly 
warmed ;  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  moves  to  90°,  and 
remains  permanently  deflected  at  70°.     I  now  put  a  little 

*  In  Bmnford's  experimonts  the  heat  of  condenBation  was  incladed  in  his 
estimate  of  calorific  power;  deducting  the  above  number  from  that  found  for 
the  chemical  union  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  forty  millions  of  foot-pounds 
would  stall  remain  as  the  mechanical  value  of  the  act  of  combination. 
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powdered  nitre,  not  more  than  will  cover  a  threepenny-piece, 
in  the  basin,  and  allow  it  to  dissolve.  The  nitre  was  pre- 
viously placed  before  the  fire,  so  that  not  only  was  the  liquid 
warm,  but  also  the  solid  powder.  Observe  the  effect  of  their 
mixture.  The  nitre  dissolves  in  the  water ;  and,  to  produce 
this  change,  all  the  heat  which  both  the  water  and  the  nitre 
possess,  in  excess  of  the  temperature  of  this  room,  is  con- 
sumed, and,  indeed,  a  great  deal  more.  The  needle,  you  see, 
not  only  sinks  to  zero,  but  moves  strongly  up  at  the  other 
side,  showing  that  the  face  of  the  pile  is  now  powerfully  chilled. 

(183)  Pouring  out  the  chilled  liquid,  and  replacing  it  with 
warm  water,  I  introduce  a  pinch  of  common  salt^  The  needle 
wns  at  70°  when  the  salt  was  put  in :  it  is  now  sinking,  it 
reaches  zero,  and  moves  up  on  the  side  which  indicates  cold. 
But  the  action  is  not  at  all  so  strong  as  in  the  case  of  salt- 
petre. As  regards  latent  heat,  then,  we  have  differences  simi- 
lar to  those  which  we  have  already  illustrated  as  regards 
specific  heat.  Putting  a  little  sugar,  instead  of  salt,  in  the 
water,  the  amoimt  of  heat  absorbed  is  sensible ;  the  liquid  is 
chilled,  but  the  amount  of  chilling  is  much  less  than  in  either 
of  the  former  cases.  Thus,  when  you  sweeten  your  hot  tea, 
you  cool  it  in  the  most  philosophical  manner ;  when  you  put 
salt  in  your  soup,  you  do  the  same ;  and  if  you  were  concerned 
with  the  act  of  cooling  alone,  and  careless  of  the  flavor  of 
your  soup,  you  might  hasten  its  refrigeration  by  adding  to  it 
saltpetre. 

(184)  On  a  former  occasion  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and 
salt  was  employed  to  obtain  intense  cold.  Both  the  salt  and 
the  ice,  when  they  are  thus  mixed  together,  change  their  state 
of  aggregation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  sinks  many  degrees  below  the  freezing-point  of  water. 
Here  is  a  nest  of  watch-glasses  wrapped  in  tin-foil,  and  im- 
mersed in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  Into  each  watch-glass 
was  poured  a  little  water,  in  which  the  next  glass  rested. 
They  are  now  all  frozen  together  to  a  solid  cylinder,  by  the 
cold  of  this  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 
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(166)  I  irill  now  rcveno  the  process,  and  endeavor  to 
■bOT  jrou  the  heat  developed,  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to 
the  solid  state.  But  first  let  me  show  you  that  heat  is  ren- 
dered latent,  nhen  sulphate  of  soda  is  disfiolred.  Testing  tho 
subetaooe  as  the  nitre  was  tested,  you  see  that  as  the  crystala 
melt  in  the  water  the  pUe  is  chilled.  And  now  for  tlie  com* 
plemcntaiy  experiment ;  This  large  glass  vessel,  b  (Irg.  ii), 
with  its  long  neck,  ia  SUed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda. 
Testerday,  ntj  assistant  dissolved  the  substance  in  a  pan  over 
our  Isboratory'fire,  and  filled  this  bottle  with  tho  solution. 
He  then  covered  the  top  carefully  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and 
placed  the  bottle  behind  this  table, 
where  it  has  remained  undisturbed 
throughout  the  night,  He  liquid  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  supersatu- 
rated with  sulphate  of  soda.  When 
the  water  was  hot,  it  melted  more 
than  it  could  melt  when  cold ;  but 
now  the  temperature  has  sunk  much 
lower  than  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  point  of  saturation.  This  \ 
state  of  things  is  secured  by  keep- 
ing the  solution  perfectly  still,  and 
permitting  nothing  to  full  into  it. 
Water,  kept  thus  still,  may  be 
cooled  many  degrees  below  its 
freemig-point.  Some  of  you  may 
have  noticed  the  water  in  your 
jugs,  after  a  cold  winter  night,  suddenly  iieeze,  on  being 
poured  out  in  the  morning.  In  cold  climates  this  is  not  un- 
common. The  particles  of  sulphate  of  soda,  in  this  solution, 
are  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  may  be  pushed  over  it,  by 
simply  dreeing  a  small  crystal  of  the  substance,  not  larger 
than  a  grun  of  sand,  into  the  solution.  Observe  what  takes 
place — the  bottle  now  contains  a  dear  liquid ;  I  drop  the  bit 
of  crystal  in;  it  docs  not  sink;  the  molecules  have  closed 
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round  it,  to  form  a  solid,  in  which  it  is  now  embedded.  The 
passage  of  the  atoms,  from  a  state  of  freedom  to  a  state  of 
bondage,  goes  on  quite  gradually ;  jou  see  the  solidification 
extending  down  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  The  naked  fiwe  of 
the  thermo-electric  pile  rests  against  the  convex  surface  of  the 
bottle,  and  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  points  to  zera 
The  process  of  crystallization  has  not  yet  reached  the  liquid 
in  front  of  the  pile,  but  you  see  it  approaching.  The  salt  is 
now  solidified  opposite  the  pile,  and  mark  the  effects  The 
atoms,  in  falling  to  the  solid  form,  develop  heat;  this  heat 
communicates  itself  to  the  glass  envelop,  which,  in  its  turn, 
warms  the  pile,  and  the  needle,  as  you  see,  flies  to  90°.  The 
quantity  of  heat  thus  rendered  sensible  by  solidification  is 
exactly  equal  to  that  which  was  rendered  latent  by  liquefac- 
tion. 

(18G)  We  have,  in  these  experiments,  dealt  with  the  latent 
heat  of  liquids ;  let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  ex- 
periments illustrative  of  what  has  been  called  the  latent  heat 
of  vapors — in  other  words,  the  heat  consumed  in  conferring 
potential  energy,  when  a  body  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the 
gaseous  state.  As  before,  the  pile  is  laid  upon  its  back,  with 
its  naked  face  upward ;  on  this  face  is  placed  the  silver  basin 
already  used,  and  which  now  contains  a  small  quantity  of  a 
volatile  liquid,  purposely  \wirmed.  The  needle  moves,  indi- 
cating heat.  But  scarcely  has  it  attained  90°,  when  it  turns 
promptly,  descends  to  0°,  and  flies  up  with  violence  on  the 
side  of  cold.  The  liquid  here  used  is  sulphuric  ether ;  it  is 
very  volatile,  and  the  speed  of  its  evaporation  is  such,  that  it 
consumes  rapidly  the  heat  at  first  communicated  to  it,  and 
then  abstracts  heat  from  the  face  of  the  pile.  I  remove  the 
ether,  and  supply  its  place  by  alcohol,  slightly  warm;  the 
needle,  as  before,  ascends  on  the  side  of  heat.  By  these  small 
bellows  we  can  promote  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol ;  you 
see  the  needle  descending,  and  now  it  is  up  at  90°  on  the  side 
of  cold.  Water  is  not  nearly  so  volatile  as  alcohol;  still, 
with  this  arrangement,  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  evapo- 
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istkMi  of  water  maj  be  shown.  We  use  someiimcs  unglazed 
pottery  for  holding  water,  which  admits  of  a  slight  pcrcok- 
tion  of  the  liquid,  and  thus  causes  a  dewiness  on  the  extcmul 
surface.  From  that  surface  evaporation  goes  on,  and  the  heat 
necessary  for  this  molecular  work,  being  drawn  in  great  part 
from  the  water  within,  keeps  it  cool.  Butter-coolers  are  made 
oo  the  same  principle. 

(187)  The  extent  to  which  refrigeration  may  be  carried  by 
the  evaporation  of  water  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  water 
may  be  frozen,  through  the  simple  abstraction  of  heat  by  its 
own  vapor.  The  instrument  which  c£Fccts  this  is  called  a 
cn/opharu8,  or  ice-carrier,  which  was  invented  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton.  It  is  made  in  this  way — a  little  water  is  put  into  one  of 
these  bulbs,  a  (fig.  43) ;  the  other  bulb,  b,  while  softened  by 
heat^  had  a  tube  drawn  out  from  it,  with  a  minute  aperture  at 
the  end.  The  water  was  boiled  in  a,  and  steam  was  produced, 
until  it  had  chased  all  the  air  away  through  the  small  aperture 
in  the  distant  bulb.     When  the  bulbs,. and  connecting  tube, 


Fro.  43. 


were  filled  with  pure  steam,  the  small  orifice  was  sealed  with 
a  blow-pipe.  Here,  then,  we  have  water  and  its  vapor,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  air.  You  hear  how  the  liquid  rinnrs,  exact- 
ly as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  water-hammer. 

(188)  I  turn  all  the  liquid  into  one  bulb,  A,  which  is  dipped 
into  an  empty  glass,  to  protect  it  from  air-currents.  The 
empty  bulb,  b,  is  plunged  into  a  freezing  mixture ;  thus,  the 
vapor  which  escapes  from  the  liquid  in  the  bulb  a,  is  con- 
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denscd,  by  the  cold,  to  water  in  b.  This  condensation  pei^ 
mits  of  the  formation  of  new  quantities  of  vapor.  As  the 
evaporation  continues,  the  water  which  supplies  the  vapor  be- 
comes more  and  more  chilled.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
twenty  minutes,  it  will  be  converted  into  a  cake  of  ice.  Here, 
in  fact,  is  the  opalescent  solid,  formed  in  a  second  instrument, 
which  was  set  in  action  about  half  an  hour  ago.  The  whole 
process  of  refrigeration  consists  in  the  uncompensated  transfer 
of  atomic  motion  from  the  one  bulb  to  the  other. 

(189)  But  the  most  striking  example  of  the  consumption 
of  heat,  in  changing  the  state  of  aggregation,  is  furnished  by 
a  substance  which  is  imprisoned  in  this  strong  iron  bottle. 
This  bottle  contains  carbolic  acid,  liquefied  by  enormous 
pressure.  The  substance,  you  know,  is  a  gas  under  ordinaiy 
circumstances.  This  glass  jar  is  full  of  the  gas,  which,  though 
it  manifests  its  nature  by  extinguishing  a  taper,  is  not  to  be 
distinguished,  by  the  eye,  from  common  air.  When  the  cock 
attached  to  the  iron  bottle  is  turned,  the  pressure  upon  the 
acid  is  relieved ;  the  liquid  boils — flashes,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
into  gas,  which  rushes  from  the  orifice  with  impetuous  force. 
You  can  trace  this  current  jthrough  the  air ;  mixed  with  it  you 
see  a  white  substance,  which  is  blown  to  a  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  feet.  WTiat  is  this  white  substance  ?  It  is  carbolic  acid 
8now.  The  cold  produced,  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the 
gaseous  state,  is  so  intense,  that  a  portion  of  the  carbolic  acid 
is  actually  frozen  to  a  solid,  which  mingles,  in  small  flakes, 
with  the  issuing  stream  of  gas.  This  snow  may  be  collected 
in  a  suitable  vessel.  Here  is  a  cylindrical  box,  with  two  hol- 
low handles,  through  which  the  gas  is  allowed  to  issue.  Right 
and  left  you  see  the  turbid  current,  but  a  large  portion  of  the 
frozen  mass  is  retained  in  the  box.  On  being  opened,  you  see 
it  filled  with  this  perfectly  white  solid. 

(190)  Tlie  solid  disappears  very  gradually ;  its  conversion 
into  vapor  is  slow,  because  it  can  only  slowly  collect,  from 
surrounding  substances,  the  heat  necessary  to  vaporize  it 
You  can  handle  it  freely,  but  not  press  it  too  much,  lest  it 
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ahoold  bum  you.  It  is  cold  enough  to  burn  the  hand«  Wlien 
m  piece  of  it  is  plunged  into  water,  and  held  there,  jou  see 
bubbles  rising  through  the  water — these  are  pure  carbolic-acid 
gas.  It  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  substance  as  com- 
moalj  prepared.  I  put  a  bit  of  the  acid  into  my  mouth,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  inhale,  while  it  is  there.  Breathing  against 
this  candle,  my  breath  extinguishes  the  flame.  How  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  so  cold  a  substance  in  the  mouth  without  injury 
will  be  immediately  explained.  A  piece  of  iron,  of  equal 
coldness,  would  do  serious  damage. 

(191)  "Water  will  not  melt  this  snow,  but  sulphuric  ether 
will ;  and,  on  pouring  a  quantity  of  this  ether  on  the  snow,  a 
pasty  mass  is  obtained,  which  has  an  enormous  power  of  re- 
frigeration. Here  are  some  thick  and  irregular  masses  of  glass 
— the  feet,  in  fact,  of  drinking-glasses.  I  place  a  portion  of 
the  solid  acid  on  them,  and  wet  it  with  ether ;  you  hear  the 
glasses  crack;  they  have  been  shattered  by  the  contraction 
produced  by  the  intense  cold. 

(192)  In  this  basin  is  spread  a  little  paper,  and  over  the 
paper  is  poured  a  pound  or  two  of  mercury ;  on  the  mercury 
is  placed  some  solid  carbonic  acid,  and  over  the  acid  is  pointed 
a  little  ether.  Merciuy,  you  know,  requires  a  very  low  tem- 
perature to  freeze  it ;  but  here  it  is  frozen.  It  is  now  before 
jou  as  a  solid  mass ;  the  solid  can  be  hammered,  and  also  cut 
with  a  knife.  To  enable  me  to  lift  the  mercury  out  of  the 
basin,  a  wire  is  frozen  into  it ;  by  the  wire  I  raise  the  mercury, 
and  plunge  it  into  a  glass  jar  containing  water.  It  liquefies, 
and  showers  downward  through  the  water ;  but  every  fillet  of 
mercury  freezes  the  water  with  which  it  comes  into  contact, 
and  thus,  round  each  fillet  is  formed  a  tube  of  ice,  through 
which  you  can  see  the  liquid  metal  descending.  These  ex- 
periments might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely ;  but  enough 
has  been  done  to  illustrate  the  chilling  effect  of  vaporization. 

(193)  I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  another,  and 
very  singular  class  of  phenomena,  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  vapor.     On  the  table  is  a  broad  porcelain  basin,  b  (fig. 
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44),  filled  with  hot  water,  and  over  this  lamp  is  a  light  silver 
basin,  healed  to  redness.  If  the  silver  basin  be  placed  on  the 
water,  as  at  s,  wliat  will  occur  ?    You  might  naturally  repl j, 

that  the  basin  will  impart  its 
heat  instantly  to  the  water, 
and  be  cooled  down  to  the 
temperature  of  the  latter. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  oc- 
curs. The  silver  for  a  time 
develops  a  sufficient  amount 
of  vapor  underneath  it,  to 
lift  it  entirely  out  of  contact 
with  the  water;  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  hj'potlicsis  developed  on  a  former  occasion,  it 
is  lifted  by  the  discharge  of  molecular  projectiles  against  its 
under  surface.  This  will  go  on,  until  the  temperature  of  the 
basin  sinks,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to  produce  vapor  of  suf- 
ficient tension  to  support  it.  Then  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  water,  and  the  ordinary  hissing  of  a  hot  metal,  together 
with  the  cloud  which  forms  overhead,  declares  the  fact. 

(194)  Let  us  now  reverse  the  experiment,  and,  instead  of 
placing  the  basin  in  water,  place  water  in  the  basin — first  of 
all,  however,  heating  the  latter  to  redness  by  a  lamp.  You 
hear  no  noise  of  ebullition,  no  hissing  of  the  water,  as  it  falls 
into  the  hot  basin ;  the  drop  rolls  about  on  its  own  vapor — 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  sustained  by  the  recoil  of  the  molecular 
projectiles,  discharged  from  its  under  surface.  I  withdraw  the 
lamp,  and  allow  the  basin  to  cool,  until  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
produce  vapor  strong  enough  to  support  the  drop.  The  liquid 
then  touches  the  metal ;  the  instant  it  does  so,  violent  ebul- 
lition sets  in,  and  the  cloud,  which  you  now  observe,  forms 
above  the  basin. 

(195)  You  cannot,  fi-om  your  present  position,  sec  this 
flattened  spheroid  rolling  about  in  the  hot  basin ;  but  it  may 
be  shown  to  you,  and-,  if  we  are  fortunate,  you  will  see  some- 
thing very  beautiful.   Tlierc  is,  underneath  the  drop,  an  inces- 
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nnt  development  of  rapor  which,  as  incessantly,  escapes 
from  it  lateraDf .  If  the  drop  rest  upon  a  flstttah  surface,  so 
that  the  lateral  escape  is  very  difficult,  the  rapor  will  burst 
ap  through  the  middle  of  the  drop.  But  matters  are  here  so 
airanged,  that  the  vapor  shall  issue  laterally ;  and  it  some- 
times  happens  that  the  escape  is  rhythmic ;  the  vapor  issues 
Id  regular  pulses,  and  then  we  have  our  drop  of  water  mould- 
ed to  a  most  beautiful  rosette.  It  is  there  now — a  round 
mass  of  liquid,  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  beautifully 
crimped  border.     Throwing  tho  beam  of  the  cicotric  lamp 


upon  this  drop,  so  as  to  illuminate  it,  and  holding  this  lens 
over  it,  I  hope  to  oast  its  Image  on  the  ceiling,  or  on  the 
wreen.  It  ia  now  perfectly  defiued,  forming  a  figure  (fig,  45), 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  vapor  breaking,  as  if  in 
music,  fixnn  its  edge.  If  a  little  ink  be  added,  so  aa  to  darken 
the  liquid,  the  definition  of  its  outline  is  augmented,  but  the 
pearly  lustre  of  its  surface  ia  lost  I  withdraw  the  heat ;  the 
undulation  continues  for  some  time,  diminishing  gradually: 
the  border  finally  becomes  nnindented.  The  drop  is  now  per- 
fiwtly  motionleaa — a  liquid  spheroid ;  and  now  it  suddenly 
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spreads  upon  the  suriace,  for  contact  luts  been  estabUslied,  aad 
the  "  flpberoidal  condition  "  is  at  an  end. 

(196)  When  this  silver  basin  is  phiced,  with  ita  bottom 
upward,  in  front  of  the  electrio  lamp,  by  means  of  a  lens  in 
front,  the  rounded  outline  of  the  basin  may  be  brought  to  ■ 
foeus  on  the  screen ;  I  dip  thia  bit  of  spon^  in  alcohol  and 
squeeze  it  over  the  cold  basin,  eo  tliat  the  drops  fall  upon  the 
surface  of  the  metal :  you  see  their  msf^nified  images  npoa 
the  screen,  and  you  observe  that  when  they  strike  the  invert- 
ed basin  they  spread  out  and  trickle  down  along  it.  Let 
us  now  heat  the  basin  by  placing  a  lamp  underneath  it 
Observe  what  occurs :  when  the  sponge  is  squeezed  the  drops 
descend  as  before,  but,  when  they  oome  in  contact  with  the 
basin,  they  do  longer  spread,  but  roll  over  the  surface  u 
liquid  spheres  (fif^.  46).  See  how  they  bound  and  dance, 
as  if  they  had  fallen  upon  elastic  springs;  and  so,  in  fad, 


they  have.  Every  drop,  as  it  strikes  the  hot  sur&ce,  and  rolls 
along  it,  develops  vapor  which  11^  it  out  of  contact,  thus 
destroying  all  cohesion  between  the  surface  and  the  dtap. 
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tod  ffn»hliT^  the  Ifttter  to  preseire  its  spherical  or  spheroidal 

(197)  The  smngeineot  now  before  you  was  Buggcated  by 
Profeosor  Po^endorff,  and  shows,  in  a  very  ingeQious  man- 
ner, the  interruption  of  contact  between  the  spheroidal  drop 
and  its  supporting  surface.  From  this  silver  basin,  b  (fig.  47), 
intended  to  hold  the  drop,  n  wire,  le,  is  carried  round  yonder 
magnetic  needle ;  the  other  end  of  the  galvanometer  wire  is 
attached  to  one  end  of  this  battery,  a.  From  the  opposite 
pole  of  the  little  battery  a  wire,  «>',  is  carried  to  the  movable 
ahn,  a  b,  of  tills  retort-stand,  B.     I  heat  the  basin,  pour  in  the 


water,  and  lover  the  wire  Ull  the  end  of  it  dips  into  the 
spheroidal  mass :  you  see  no  motion  of  the  galvanometer  nee- 
dle ;  stili,  the  only  gap  in  the  entire  circuit  is  that  which  now 
exists  underneath  the  drop.  If  the  drop  were  in  contact,  the 
current  would  pass.  This  is  proved  by  withdrawing  the  lamp ; 
the  spheroidal  state  will  soon  end ;  the  liquid  will  touch  the 
bottom.  It  now  docs  so,  and  the  needle  instantly  flies  aside. 
(198)  You  can  actually  tee  the  interval  between  the  drop 
and  the  hot  surface  upon  which  it  rcsts.  A  private  experi* 
meat  may  be  made  in  this  way :  Let  a  flattisb  basin,  B  (fig. 
48),  be  turned  upside  down,  and  let  the  bottom  of  it  be  slight- 
ly iodented,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  drop  ;  heat  the  basin 
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with  a  Bpirit-Iamp,  and  place  upon  it  a  Sxop  of  ink,  d,  iritfa 
whicli  a  little  alcohol  has  been  mixed.  Stretch  a  platiaum 
wire,  a  b,  rerticallj  behind  the  drop,  and  render  the  wire  in- 


candcBCcnt,  by  sending  a  current  of  eloctricitj  through  it 
Bring  your  eye  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  drop,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  see  the  red-hot  wire  through  the  interval 


between  the  drop  and  the  surface  which  supports  it.  Let  me 
show  you  this  interval.  I  place  a  heated  basin,  B  (fig.  49),  U 
before,  with  its  bottom  upward,  in  front  of  the  eleotrio  lamp; 
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•nd  bring  careful] j  down  upon  it  a  drop,  c?,  dependent  from  a 
pipette.  When  it  seems  to  rest  upon  the  surface,  and  when  the 
lens  is  brought  to  its  proper  position  in  front,  you  see  be- 
tween the  drop  and  the  silver  a  bright  line  of  light,  indicating 
that  the  beam  has  passed,  underneath  the  drop,  to  the  screen. 

(199)  The  spheroidal  condition  was  first  observed  by  Lci- 
denfirost)  and  fifty  other  illustrations  of  it  might  be  given. 
Liquids  can  be  made  to  roll  on  liquids.  If  this  red-hot  copper 
ball  be  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  a  loud  sputtering 
is  produced,  due  to  the  escape  of  the  vapor  generated  ;  still, 
the  contact  of  the  liquid  and  solid  is  not  established  :  but  we 
will  let  the  ball  remain  until  it  cools,  the  liquid  at  length 
touches  it,  and  then  the  ebullition  is  so  violent  as  to  project 
the  water  from  the  vessel  on  all  sides. 

(200)  M.  Boutigny  has  lent  new  interest  to  this  subject  by 
expanding  the  field  of  illustration,  and  appljring  it  to  the 
explanation  of  many  extraordinary  effects.  If  the  hand  be 
wet,  it  may  be  passed  through  a  stream  of  molten  metal  with- 
out injury.  I  have  seen  M.  Boutigny  pass  his  wet  hand 
through  a  stream  of  molten  iron,  and  toss  with  his  fingers  the 
fused  metal  from  a  crucible :  a  blacksmith  will  lick  a  white- 
hot  iron  without  fear  of  burning  his  tongue.  The  tongue  is 
effectually  preserved  from  contact  with  the  iron,  by  the  vapor 
developed;  and  it  was  to  the  vapor  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
shielded  me  from  its  contact,  that  I  owed  my  safety  when  the 
substance  was  put  into  my  mouth.  To  the  same  protective 
influence  many  escapes  from  the  fiery  ordeal  of  ancient  times 
have  been  attributed  by  M.  Boutigny.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  explanation  of  the  spheroidal  condition,  given  by  M.  Bou- 
tigny, has  not  been  accepted  by  scientific  men.  The  foregoing 
experiments  reduce  its  cause  to  ocular  demonstration. 

(201)  Boiler  -  explosions  have  also  been  ascribed  to  the 
water  in  the  boiler  assuming  the  spheroidal  state ;  the  sudden 
development  of  steam,  by  subsequent  contact  with  the  heated 
metal,  causing  the  explosion.  We  arc  more  ignorant  of  these 
things  than  we  ought  to  be.  Experimental  science  has  brought 
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a  series  of  true  causes  to  light,  which  may  produce  these  ter- 
rible catastrophes,  but  practical  science  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined the  extent  to  which  they  actually  come  into  operation. 
The  efTcct  of  a  sudden  generation  of  steam  has  been  Ulus- 
trated  by  an  experiment  which  may  be  made  in  your  presence. 
Here  is  a  copper  vessel,  v  (fig.  50),  with  a  nedc  stopped  with 

Fio.  50. 


a  cork,  through  which  half  an  inch  of  fine  glass  tubing  passes. 
When  the  vessel  is  heated,  a  little  water  poured  into  it  as- 
sumes the  spheroidal  state.  The  vessel  is  then  corked,  the 
small  quantity  of  steam  developed,  while  the  water  remains 
spheroidal,  escaping  through  the  glass  tube.  On  removing 
the  vessel  from  the  lamp,  and  waiting  for  a  minute  or  two,  the 
water  comes  into  contact  with  the  copper.  When  it  does  so, 
the  cork  is  driven,  as  if  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  to  a 
considerable  height  into  the  air. 

(202)  The  spheroidal  condition  enables  us  to  perform  the 
extraordinary  experiment  of  freezing  a  liquid  in  a  red-hot  ves- 
sel M.  Boutigny,  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid,  first  froze 
water  in  a  red-hot  crucible ;  and  Mr.  Faraday  subsequently 
froze  mercury,  by  means  of  solid  carbonic  acid.  This  latter 
result  may  be  reproduced ;  but  first  let  me  operate  with  water. 
Here  is  a  hollow  sphere  of  brass,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
now  accurately  filled  with  water.     Into  the  sphere  iB  screwed 
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m  wire,  which  is  to  seire  as  a  handle.  This  platinum  crucible 
is  heated  to  glowing  redness,  and  in  it  are  placed  some  lumps 
of  solid  carbonic  acid.  When  ether  is  poured  on  the  acid, 
neither  of  them  comes  into  contact  with  the  hot  crucible ; 
they  are  protected  from  contact  by  the  elastic  cushion  of  va- 
por which  surrounds  them.  I  lower  the  sphere  of  water  down 
upon  the  mass,  and  carefully  pile  fragments  of  carbonic  acid 
over  it,  adding  also  a  little  ether.  The  pasty  substance,  with- 
in the  red-hot  cruciUe,  remains  intensely  cold ;  and  now  you 
hear  a  crack  I  You  are  thereby  assured  that  the  experiment 
has  succeeded.  The  freezing  water  has  burst  the  brass  sphere, 
as  it  burst  the  iron  bottles  our  a  former  experiment.  Raising 
the  sphere,  and  peeling  off  the  shattered  brass  shell,  you  have 
a  solid  sphere  of  ice,  extracted  from  the  red-hot  crucible. 

(203)  I  place  a  quantity  of  mercury  in  a  conical  copper 
spoon,  and  dip  it  into  the  crucible.  The  ether  in  the  crucible 
has  taken  fire,  which  was  not  intended.  The  experiment  ought 
to  be  so  made,  that  the  carbonic-acid  gas — ^the  choke-damp  of 
mines — ought  to  keep  the  ether  from  ignition.-  But  the  mer- 
cury will  freeze  notwithstanding.  Out  of  the  fire,  and  through 
the  flame,  I  draw  the  spoon,  and  the  frozen  metal  is  now  be- 
fore you. 
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TU  XABTH'B  BOTATIOX  ox  VHB  DISBOnOX  OP  WUD— DTFLUXirCS  OF  AQITBOUB  TATOB 
VPOW  OLIMATB— SUBOFB  TOM  COKDX98KB  OP  mS  WWSnXS  ATLARTIO — BAIXPALL  Dl 
XKKLAKD— Tm  GULP  STSXAM— POBXATIOV  OP  BMOW— POUCATIOir  OP  lOB  PBOOf  OIOW— 
GLA0IBS8  —  PHKNOXCXA  OP  OLACIKB  MOTION  —  BBOXLATIOX—MOVLDIXO  OP  XOB  BT 
PBBS8U1UE— ANGUKT  0LACIXB8. 

(204)  y  PROPOSE  devoting  an  hour  to-day  to  the  oonaidep- 
JL  atlon  of  some  of  the  thermal  phenomena  which  oc- 
cur, on  a  large  scale,  in  Nature.  And  first,  with  regard  to 
winds.  You  see  those  sunbumers,  intended  to  illuminate  this 
room,  when  the  daylight  is  intercepted,  or  gone.  Not  to  give 
light  alone  were  they  placed  there,  but,  in  part,  to  promote 
ventilation.  The  air,  heated  by  the  gas-flames,  expands,  and 
issues  in  a  strong  vertical  current  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
air  of  the  room  is  thereby  incessantly  drawn  upon,  and  a  fresh 
supply  must  be  introduced  to  make  good  the  loss.  Our  chim- 
ney-draughts are  so  many  vertical  winds,  due  to  the  heating 
of  the  air  by  our  fires. 

(205)  When  this  piece  of  brown  paper  is  ignited,  the  flame 
ascends ;  and,  when  the  flame  is  blown  out,  the  smouldering 
edges  warm  the  air,  and  produce  currents  which  carry  the 
smoke  upward.  I  dip  the  smoking  paper  into  a  large  glaaa 
vessel,  and  stop  the  neck  of  the  vessel  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  smoke ;  the  smoke  ascends  with  the  light  air  in  the 
middle,  spreads  out  laterally  above,  is  cooled,  and  falls,  like  a 
cascade  of  cloud,  along  the  sides  of  the  vesseL  When  this 
heavy  iron  spatula,  heated  to  dull  redness,  is  held  thus  in  the 
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air,  you  cannot  see  the  currents  of  air  ascending  from  it.  But 
thej  reveal  themselves  by  their  action  on  a  strong  light. 
Placing  the  spatula  in  the  beam  of  the  electric  lamp,  its 
shadow  is  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  those  waving  lines  of 
light  and  shade  mark  the  streaming  upward  of  the  heated  air. 
If  this  fragment  of  sulphur,  contained  in  an  iron  spoon,  be 
heated  until  it  ignites,  and  then  plunged  into  a  jar  of  oxygen, 
the  combustion  becomes  brilliant  and  energetic,  and  the  air 
of  the  jar  is  thrown  into  intense  commotion.  The  fumes  of 
the  sulphur  enable  you  to  track  the  storms,  which  the  heating 
of  the  air  produces  within  the  jar.  I  use  the  word  ''storms^ 
advisedly,  for  the  hurricanes  which  desolate  the  earth  are 
nothing  more  than  large  illustrations  of  the  effect  produced  in 
this  glass  jar. 

(206)  From  the  heat  of  the  sun' our  winds  are  all  derived. 
We  live  at  the  bottom  of  an  atrial  ocean,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree permeable  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  but  little  disturbed  by 
their  direct  action.  But  those  rays,  when  they  fall  upon  the 
earth,  heat  its  surface,  and,  when  they  fall  upon  the  ocean, 
they  provoke  evaporation.  The  air  in  contact  with  the  but- 
hcib  shares  its  heat,  is  expanded,  and  ascends  into  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  vapor  from  the  ocean 
also  ascends,  because  of  its  lightness,  carrying,  no  doubt,  air 
along  with  it.  Where  the  rays  fall  vertically  on  the  earth, 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  tropics,  the  heating  of  the  surface 
is  greatest.  Here  atrial  currents  ascend  and  flow  laterally, 
north  and  south,  toward  the  poles,  the  heavier  air  of  the  polar 
regions  streaming  in  to  supply  the  place  vacated  by  the  light 
and  warm  air.  Thus,  we  have  an  incessant  circulation.  A 
few  days  ago,  the  following  experiment  was  made  in  the  hot 
room  of  a  Turkish  bath :  I  opened  wide  the  door,  and  held  a 
lighted  taper  in  the  door-way,  midway  between  top  and  bot- 
tom. The  flame  rose  straight  from  the  taper.  When  placed 
at  the  bottom,  the  flame  was  blown  violently  inward ;  when 
placed  at  the  top,  it  was  blown  violently  outward.  Here  we 
had  two  currents,  or  winds,  sliding  over  each  other,  and  mov- 
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ing  in  opposite  directions.  Thus,  also,  as  regards  a  portion 
of  our  hemisphere,  a  current  from  the  equator  seta  in  toward 
the  north,  and  flows  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
while  another  flows  toward  the  equator,  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  atmosphere.  These  are  the  upper  and  the  lower  Trade 
Winds. 

(207)  Were  the  earth  motionless,  these  two  currents  would 
run  directly  north  and  south,  but  the  earth  rotates  from  west 
to  east  round  its  axis,  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  virtue  of 
this  rotation,  the  air  at  the  equator  is  carried  round  with  a 
velocity  of  1,000  miles  an  hour.  You  have  observed  what 
takes  place  when  a  person  incautiously  steps  out  of  a  carriage 
in  motion.  He  shares  the  motion  of  the  cairiage,  and  when 
his  feet  touch  the  earth  he  is  thrown  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  motion.  This  is  what  renders  leaping  from  a  railway 
carriage,  when  the  train  is  at  full  speed,  almost  always  &taL 
As  we  withdraw  from  the  equator,  the  velocity  due  to  the 
earth's  rotation  diminishes,  and  it  becomes  nothing  at  the 
poles.  It  is  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, and  diminishes  as  these  circles  diminish  in  size.  Im- 
agine, then,  an  individual  suddenly  transferred  from  the  equa- 
tor to  a  place  where  the  velocity,  due  to  rotation,  is  only  900 
miles  an  hour ;  on  touching  the  earth  here  he  would  be  thrown 
forward  in  an  easterly  direction,  with  a  velocity  of  100  miles 
an  hour,  this  being  the  difference  between  the  equatorial  ve- 
locity with  which  he  started,  and  the  velocity  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  his  new  locality. 

(208)  Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  transfer  of  air 
from  the  equatorial  to  the  northern  regions,  and  vice  versa. 
At  the  equator  the  air  possesses  the  velocity  of  the  earth^s 
surface  there,  and,  on  quitting  this  position,  it  not  only  has 
its  tendency  northward  to  obey,  but  also  a  tendency  to  the 
east,  and  it  must  take  a  resultant  direction.  The  farther  it 
goes  north,  the  more  it  is  deflected  from  its  original  course ; 
the  more  it  turns  toward  the  east,  and  tends  to  become  what 
we  should  call  a  westerly  wind.     The  opposite  holds  good  for 
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die  ouRent  prooeediog  from  the  norih ;  this  passes  from 
places  of  slow  motion  to  places  of  quick  motion :  it  is  met  by 
tlie  earth ;  hence,  the  wind  which  started  as  a  north  wind  bo- 
comes  a  northeast  wind,  and,  as  it  approaches  the  equator,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  easterly. 

(209)  It  is  not  bj  reasoning  alone  that  we  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  exbtence  of  the  upper  atmospheric  current, 
though  reasoning  is  sufficient  to  show  that  compensation  must 
take  place  somehow — ^that  a  wind  cannot  blow  in  any  direc- 
tion without  an  equal  displacement  of  air  taking  place,  in  the 
opposite  direction.  But  clouds  are  sometimes  seen  in  the 
tropics,  high  in  the  atmosphere,  and  moving  in  a  direction  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  constant  wind  below.  Could  we  discharge 
a  light  body  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  it  to  penetrate  the 
lower  current,  and  reach  the  higher,  the  direction  of  that 
body's  motion  would  give  us  that  of  the  wind  above.  Ilmnan 
strengrth  cannot  perform  this  experiment,  but  it  has  neverthe- 
less been  made.  Ashes  have  been  shot  through  the  lower 
current  by  volcanoes,  and,  from  the  places  where  they  have 
subsequently  fallen,  the  direction  of  the  wind  which  carried 
them  has  been  inferred.  Professor  Dove,  in  his  ^^  Witterungs 
Verhliltnisse  von  Berlin,"  cites  the  following  instance  :  ^^  On 
the  night  of  April  30th,  explosions  like  those  of  heavy  artil- 
lery were  heard  at  Barbadoes,  so  that  the  garrison  at  Fort  St. 
Anne  remained  all  night  under  arms.  On  May  1st,  at  day- 
break, the  eastern  portion  of  the  horizon  appeared  clear,  while 
the  rest  of  the  firmament  was  covered  by  a  black  cloud,  which 
soon  extended  to  the  east,  quenched  the  light  there,  and  at 
length  produced  a  darkness  so  dense  that  the  windows  in  the 
rooms  could  not  be  discerned.  A  shower  of  ashes  descended, 
under  which  the  tree  branches  bent  and  broke.  Whence  came 
these  ashe«  ?  From  the  direction  of  the  wind,  we  should  infer 
that  they  came  from  the  Peak  of  the  Azores ;  they  came,  how- 
ever, from  the  volcano  Mome  Crarou  in  St.  Vincent,  which  lies 
about  100  miles  west  of  Barbadoes.  The  ashes  had  been  cast 
into  the  current  of  the  upper  trade.     A  second  example  of  the 
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same  kind  occurred  on  January  20, 1835.  On  the  24Ui  and 
25th  the  sun  was  darkened  in  Jamaica  by  a  shower  of  fine 
ashes,  which  had  been  discharged  from  the  mountain  Coae- 
guina,  distant  800  miles.  The  people  learned  in  this  way  that 
the  explosions  previously  heard  were  not  those  of  artillery. 
These  ashes  could  only  have  been  carried  by  the  u]:q)er  cur- 
rent, as  Jamaica  lies  northeast  from  the  mountain.  The  same 
eruption  gives  also  a  beautiful  proof  that  the  ascending  air- 
current  divides  itself  above,  for  ashes  fell  upon  the  ship  Con- 
way, in  the  Pacific,  at  a  distance  of  700  miles  southwest  of 
Coseguina. 

(210)  *^  Even  on  the  highest  summits  of  the  Andes,**  con- 
tinues Dove,  ^^  no  traveller  has  as  yet  readied  the  upper  trade. 
From  this  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosions ;  they  were  indeed  tremendous  in  both  instances. 
The  roaring  of  Coseguina  was  heard  at  San  Salvador,  a  di»- 
tance  of  1,000  miles.  Union,  a  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of 
Conchagua,  was  in  absolute  darkness  for  forty-three  hours ;  as 
light  began  to  dawn,  it  was  observed  that  the  sea-shoxe  had 
advanced  800  feet  upon  the  ocean,  through  the  mass  of  ashes 
which  had  fallen.  The  eruption  of  Mome  GkuDU  forms  the 
last  link  of  a  chain  of  vast  volcanic  actions.  In  Jigae  and 
July,  1811,  near  St.  Miguel,  one  of  the  Azores,  the  island 
Sabrina  rose,  accompanied  by  smoke  and  fiame,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  sea  150  feet  deep,  and  attained  a  height  of  300  feet, 
and  a  circumference  of  a  mile.  The  small  Antilles  were  after- 
ward shaken,  and  subsequently  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Ohio.  But  the  elastic  forces  found  no  vent; 
they  sought  one,  then,  on  the  north  coast  of  Colombia.  March 
26th  began  as  a  day  of  extraordinary  heat  in  Caracas ;  the 
air  was  clear  and  the  firmament  cloudless.  It  was  Gh-een 
Thursday,  and  a  regiment  of  troops  of  the  line  stood  under 
arms  in  the  barracks  of  the  quarter  San  Carlos,  ready  to  join 
in  the  procession.  The  people  streamed  to  the  churches.  A 
loud  subterranean  thunder  was  heard,  and  immediately  aftei^ 
ward  came  an  earthquake  shock  so  violent,  that  the  church  of 
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AUa  Gnda,  150  feet  in  height,  borne  by  pillars  fifteen  feet 
thick,  formed  a  heap  of  crushed  rubbish  not  more  than  six  feet 
high.  In  the  evening  the  almost  full  moon  looked  down  with 
mild  lustre  upon  the  ruins  of  the  town,  under  which  lay  the 
crushed  bodies  of  upward  of  10,000  of  its  inhabitants.  But 
even  here  there  was  no  exit  grantcnl  to  the  elastic  forces  un- 
derneath. Finally,  on  April  27th,  they  succeeded  in  opening 
once  more  the  crater  of  Mome  Grarou,  which  had  been  closed 
for  a  century ;  and  the  earth,  for  a  distance  equal  to  that  from 
Vesuvius  to  Paris,  rang  with  the  thunder-shout  of  the  liberated 
prisoner." 

(211)  On  this  terrestrial  globe,  I  trace  with  my  hand  two 
meridians.  At  the  equator  of  the  globe  they  are  a  foot  apart, 
which  would  correspond  to  about  1,000  mUes  on  the  earth's 
surfiice.  But  these  meridians,  as  they  proceed  northward, 
gradually  approach  each  other,  and  meet  at  the  north-pole. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  air  which  rises  between  these  meridians, 
in  the  equatorial  regions  must,  if  it  went  direct  to  the  pole, 
squeeze  itself  into  an  ever-narrowing  bed.  Were  the  earth  a 
cylinder,  instead  of  a  sphere,  we  might  have  a  circulation  from 
the  middle  of  the  cylinder  quite  to  each  end,  and  a  return-cur- 
rent from  each  end  to  the  middle.  But  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
earth,  is  impossible,  simply  because  the  space  around  the  poles 
is  imable  to  embrace  the  air  from  the  equator.  The  cooled 
equatorial  air  sinks,  and  the  return-current  sets  in,  before  the 
poles  are  attained,  and  this  occurs  more  or  less  irregularly. 
The  two  currents,  moreover,  instead  of  flowing  one  over  the 
other,  often  flow  beside  each  other.  They  constitute  rivers  of 
air,  with  incessantly-shifting  beds. 

(212)  These  are  the  great  winds  of  our  atmosphere,  wliicli, 
however,  are  materially  modified  by  the  irregular  distribution 
of  land  and  water.  Winds  of  minor  importance  also  occur, 
through  the  local  action  of  heat,  cold,  and  evaporation.  There 
are  winds  produced  by  local  action  in  the  Alps,  which 
sometimes  rush  with  sudden  and  destructive  violence  down 
the  gullies  of  the  mountains :  gentler  down-flows  of  air  are 
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produced  by  the  presence  of  glaciers  upon  the  heights.  There 
are  the  land-breeze  and  the  sea-breeze,  due  to  the  vaiy- 
ing  temperature  of  the  seaboard  soil,  by  day  and  night.  The 
morning  sun,  heating  the  land,  produces  vertical  displacement^ 
and  the  air  from  the  sea  moves  landward.  In  the  evening  the 
land  is  more  chilled  superficially,  by  radiation,  than  the  sea, 
and  the  conditions  are  reversed ;  the  heavy  air  of  the  land  now 
flows  seaward. 

(213)  Thus,  then,  a  portion  of  the  heat  of  the  tropics  is  sent, 
by  an  aerial  messenger,  toward  the  poles,  a  more  equable  dis- 
tribution of  terrestrial  warmth  being  thus  secured.  But  in  its 
flight  northward  the  air  is  accompanied  by  another  substance 
— by  the  vapor  of  water,  which,  you  know,  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent Imagine  the  ocean  of  the  tropics,  giving  forth  its  va- 
por, which  promotes  by  its  lightness  the  ascent  of  the  associ- 
ated air.  Both  expand,  as  they  ascend :  at  a  height  of  16,000 
feet  the  air  and  vapor  occupy  twice  the  volume  which  they 
embraced  at  the  sca-IeveL  To  secure  this  space  thej  must, 
by  their  elastic  force,  push  away  the  air  in  all  directions  round 
them ;  they  must  perform  work ;  and  this  work  cannot  be  per- 
formed, save  at  the  expense  of  the  warmth  with  which  they 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  charged. 

(214)  The  vapor,  thus  chilled,  is  no  longer  competent  to 
retain  the  gaseous  form.  It  is  precipitated,  as  cloud:  the 
cloud  descends,  as  rain ;  and  in  the  region  of  calms,  or  directly 
imdcr  the  sun,  where  the  air  is  first  drained  of  its  aqueous 
load,  the  descent  of  rain  is  enormous.  The  sun  does  not  re- 
main always  vertically  over  the  same  parallel  of  latitude — ^he 
is  sometimes  north  of  the  equator,  sometimes  south  of  it,  the 
two  tropics  limiting  liis  excursion.  When  he  is  south  of  the 
equator,  the  earth's  surface,  north  of  it,  is  no  longer  in  the  re- 
gion of  calms,  but  in  one  across  which  the  tUirial  current  from 
the  north  flows  toward  the  region  of  calms.  The  moving  air 
is  but  slightly  charged  with  vapor,  and,  as  it  travels  from 
north  to  south,  it  becomes  ever  wanner;  it  constitutes  a  dry 
wind,  and  its  capacity  to  retain  vapor  is  continually  augment- 
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ing.  It  18  plain,  from  these  coDsiderations,  that  each  place 
between  the  tropics  must  have  its  dry  season  and  rainjr  sea- 
son ;  diy,  when  the  sun  is  at  the  opposite  side  of  the-  equator, 
and  wet,  when  the  sun  is  overiiead. 

(215)  Giaduallj,  however,  as  the  upper  stream,  which 
rises  from  the  equator,  and  flows  toward  the  poles,  becomes 
diilied  and  dense,  it  sinks  toward  the  earth ;  at  the  Peak  of 
Teoeriffe  it  has  already  sunk  below  the  summit  of  the  moan- 
tain.  With  the  contrary  wind  blowing  at  the  base,  the  travel- 
ler finds  the  wind  from  the  equator  blowing  strongly  over  the 
top.  Farther  north  the  equatorial  wind  sinks  lower  still,  and, 
finally,  quite  reaches  th^  surface  of  the  earth.  Europe,  for  the 
most  part,  is  overflowed  by  this  equatorial  current  Here,  in 
London,  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  southwesterly 
winds  prevaiL  But  mark  what  an  influence  this  must  have 
upon  our  dimate.  The  moisture  of  the  equatorial  ocean  conies 
to  us,  endowed  with  potential  energy ;  with  its  molecules  sep- 
arate, and  therefore  competent  to  clash  aud  develop  heat  by 
t2ieir  collision;  it  comes,  if  you  will,  charged  with  lateut 
heat.  In  our  northern  atmosphere  condensation  takes  place, 
and  the  heat  generated  is  a  main  source  of  warmth  to  our  cli- 
mate. Were  it  not  for  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  we  should 
have  over  us  the  hot,  dry  blasts  of  Africa ;  but,  owing  to  this 
rotation,  the  wind  which  starts  northward  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  deflected  to  Europe.  Europe  is,  therefore,  the  ic- 
cipient  of  those  stores  of  latent  heat  which  were  amassed  in 
the  western  Atlantic.  The  British  Isles  come  in  for  the  great- 
est share. of  this  moisture  and  heat,  and  this  circumstance  adds 
itself  to  that  already  dwelt  upon — ^the  high  specific  heat  of 
water — to  preserve  our  climate  from  extremes.  It  is  this 
condition  of  things  which  makes  our  fields  so  green,  and  which 
also  gives  the  bloom  to  our  maidens'  cheeks. 

(216)  Another  property  of  this  wonderful  substance,  to 
which  is  probably  due  its  main  influence  as  a  meteorological 
agent,  shall  be  examined  on  a  future  occasion.* 

♦  See  Chapter  XI. 
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(217)  As  we  travel  eastward  in  Europe,  the  amount  of 
aqueous  precipitation  grows  less  add  less ;  the  air  beoomes 
more  and  more  drained  of  its  moisture.  Even  between  the 
cast  and  west  coasts  of  our  own  islands,  the  difference  is  sen- 
sible ;  local  circumstances,  also,  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  amount  of  precipitation.  Dr.  Lloyd  finds  the  mean  jearlj 
temperature  of  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  to  be  about  two 
degrees  Fahr.  higher  than  that  of  the  eastern  coast  at  the 
same  elevation,  and  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
total  amount  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  year  1851,  at  various 
stations  in  the  island,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : 

station.  Bain  in  Indies. 

Portarlington,  ......         21-2 


Killough, 

Dublin, 

Athy, 

Donaghadee, 

CourtowD. 

Kilnish, 

Armagh, 

Killybegs,    . 

Dunmorc, 

Portrush,    . 

Burincraua, 

Markree, 

CastlctowDftcnd, 

Wcstport,    . 

Cahirciveen, 


23-2 
26-4 
26-7 
27-9 
29*6 
82-6 
88*1 
83*2 
33-5 
87*2 
89-3 
40*8 
42*6 
46-9 
69-4 


Lloyd  remarks: 
diversity  in  the  yearly 


With  reference  to  this  table.  Dr. 

(218)  "1.  That  there  is  great 
amount  of  rain  at  the  different  stations,  all  of  which  (except- 
ing four)  are  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the  greatest 
rain  (at  Cahirciveen)  being  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the 
least  (at  Portarlington). 

(219)  "  2.  That  the  stations  of  least  rain  are  either  inland 
or  on  the  eastern  coast,  while  those  of  the  greatest  rains  are 
at  or  near  the  western  coast. 
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(SSO)  ^  3.  That  the  amount  of  rain  is  greatly  dependent 
OQ  tlie  pvozimitjr  of  a  mountain  chain  or  group,  being  always 
ooosiderable  in  such  neighborhood,  unless  the  station  lie  to 
the  northeast  of  the  same. 

**  Thus,  Portarlington  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Slievebloom ; 
EUlough  to  the  northeast  of  the  Moume  range;  Dublin, 
northeast  of  Wicklow  range,  and  so  on.  On  the  otlicr  hand, 
the  stations  of  greatest  rain,  Cahirciveen,  Castletownsend, 
Westpoct,  etc.,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  high  mountains,  but  on  a 
diffarent  side."  * 

(221)  This  distribution  of  heat  by  the  transfer  of  masses  of 
heated  air  from  place  to  place,  is  called  "  convection  ^^^  in  con- 

Fio.  51. 


tradistinction  to  the  process  of  conduction,  which  will  be 
treated  in  its  proper  place.  Heat  is  distributed  in  a  similar 
manner  through  liquids.  This  glass  cell,  c  (fig.  51),  contains 
warm  water.  Placed  in  front  of  the  electric  lamp,  by  means 
of  a  oonyerging  lens,  a  magnified  image  of  the  cell  is  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  I  now  introduce  the  end  of  this  pipette  in- 
to the  water  of  the  cell,  and  allow  a  little  cold  water  gently  to 
enter  it.  The  difference  of  refraction  between  the  two  enables 
you  to  see  the  heavy  cold  water  falling  through  the  lighter 

*  The  groatost  rainfall  rooorded  by  Sir  John  Ilerschcl  in  hiB  tablo  (Mete- 
orology, 110,  etc)  oocurs  at  Cherra  Pungee,  where  the  annual  fall  b  592 
inches.  It  is  not  my  object  to  enter  far  into  the  subject  of  meteorology ; 
for  the  fullest  and  most  aoonrate  information  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  ex- 
cellent worlu  of  Sir  John  Uerschel  and  Professor  Dove. 
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warm  water.  The  experiment  succeeds  still  better  when  a 
fragment  of  ice  is  allowed  to  float  upon  the  surhice  of  the 
water.  As  the  ice  melts,  it  sends  long  heavy  strias  downward 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  I  now  reverse  the  experiment^ 
])lacing  cold  water  in  the  cell,  and  hot  water  in  the  pipette. 
Care  is  here  necessary  to  allow  the  warm  water  to  enter  with- 
out any  momentum,  which  would  carry  it  mechanically  down. 
You  notice  the  effect.  The  point  of  the  pipette  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cell,  and  as  the  warm  water  enters,  it  speedily  turns 
upward  (fig.  52)  and  spreads  out  at  the  top,  almost  as  oil 
would  do,  under  the  same  circumstances. 

(222)  \Yhen  a  vessel,  containing  water,  is  heated  at  the 
bottom,  the  warmth  communicated  is  diffused  by  convection. 
You  may  sec  the  direction  of  the  ascending  warm  currents  by 

Fio.  03. 


means  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  also  that  of  the  currents 
wliich  descend  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  lighter  water.  Here 
is  a  vessel,  containing  cochineal,  the  fragments  of  which, 
being  not  much  heavier  than  the  vrater,  freely  follow  the 
direction  of  its  currents.  The  pieces  of  cochineal  break  loose 
from  the  heated  bottom,  ascending  along  the  middle  of  the 
jar,  and  descending  again  by  the  sides.  In  the  Geyser  of  Ice- 
land this  convection  occurs  on  a  grand  scale.  A  fragment  of 
paper  thrown  upon  the  centre  of  the  water  which  fills  the 
])ipe,  is  instantly  drawn  toward  the  side,  and  there  Budced 
down  by  the  descending  current. 
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(323)  Partly  to  ibis  cause,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the 
aotioQ  of  winds,  currents  establish  themselves  in  the  ocean, 
and  powerfully  influence  climate,  by  the  heat  which  they  dis- 
tribute. The  most  remarkable  of  these  ciurents,  and  by  far 
the  most  important  for  us,  is  the  Oulf  Stream,  which  sweeps 
across  the  Atlantic,  from  the  equatorial  regions,  through  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  As  it  quits  the 
Straits  of  Florida  it  has  a  temperature  of  83°  Fahr.,  thence 
it  follows  the  coast  of  America  as  far  as  Cape  Fear,  whence 
it  starts  across  the  Atlantic,  taking  a  northeasterly  course, 
and,  finally,  washing  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  north- 
western shores  of  Europe  generally.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  influence  of  this  body  of  warm  water  makes  itself  most 
evident  during  our  winter.  It  then  entirely  abolishes  the 
difference  of  temperature,  due  to  the  difference  of  latitude  of 
north  and  south  Britain ;  if  we  walk  from  the  Channel  to 
the  Shetland  Isles,  in  January,  we  encounter  everywhere  the 
same  temperature.  The  isothermal  line  runs,  then,  north  and 
south.  The  presence  of  this  water  renders  the  climate  of 
Western  Europe  totally  different  from  that  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  America.  The  river  Hudson,  for  example,  in  the 
latitude  of  Rome,  is  frozen  for  three  months  in  the  year. 
Starting  from  Boston  in  January,  and  proceeding  round  St. 
John^s,  and  thence  to  Iceland,  we  meet  everywhere  the  same 
temperature.  The  harbor  of  Hammerfest  derives  great  value 
from  the  fBU^t,  that  it  is  dear  of  ice  all  the  year  round.  This 
is  due  to  the  Gtdf  Stream,  which  sweeps  round  the  North 
Gape,  and  so  modifies  the  climate  there,  that  at  some  places, 
by  proceeding  north\Yard,  you  enter  a  warmer  region.  The 
contrast  between  Northern  Europe  and  the  east  coast  of  Amer- 
ica caused  Halley  to  surmise,  that  the  north-pole  of  the  earth 
had  shifted ;  that  it  was  formerly  situate  somewhere  near  Beh- 
ring's  Straits,  and  that  the  intense  cold,  observed  in  these 
regions,  is  really  the  cold  of  the  ancient  pole,  which  had  not 
been  entirely  subdued  since  the  axis  changed  its  direction. 
But  now  we  know  that  the  Gkdf  Stream,  and  the  difiPiision 
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of  beat  by  winds  and  vapors,  are  tbe  real  causes  of  European 
mildness.  On  tbe  western  coast  of  America,  between  tbe 
Rocky  Mountains  and  tbe  ocean,  we  find  a  European  cli- 
mate. 

(224)  Europe,  tben,  is  tbe  condenser  of  tbe  Atlantic ;  and 
tbe  mountains  are  tbe  cbief  condensers  in  Europe.  On  tbem, 
moreover,  wben  tbey  are  sufficiently  bigb,  tbe  condensed  vapor 
descends,  not  in  a  liquid,  but  a  solid  form.  Let  us  look  to  tbis 
water  in  its  birtbplace,  and  follow  it  tbrougb  its  subsequent 
cource.  Clouds  float  in  tbe  air,  and  bence  bas  arisen  tbe  sur- 
mise that  they  are  composed  of  vesicles  of  bladders  or  water, 
thus  forming  shells  instead  of  spheres.  It  is  certain,  bowever, 
that  if  the  particles  of  water  be  sufficiently  small  tbey  will  float 
for  an  indefinite  period  without  being  vesicular.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  water-particles  at  bigb  elevations  possess,  on  or  after 
precipitation,  tbe  power  of  building  themselves  into  crystal- 
line forms ;  they  thus  bring  forces  into  play  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  molecular,  and  which 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  tbe  aggregates  necessary  to  form 
vesicles. 

(225)  Snow,  perfectly  formed,  is  not  an  irregular  aggregate 
of  ice-particles ;  in  a  calm  atmosphere,  tbe  atoms  arrange  them- 
selves, so  as  to  form  the  most  exquisite  figures.  You  have 
seen  those  six-petalled  flowers,  which  show  themselves  within 
a  block  of  ice,  when  a  beam  of  heat  is  sent  tbrougb  it.  The 
snow-crystals,  formed  in  a  calm  atmosphere,  are  built  upon  tbe 
same  type ;  the  molecules  arrange  themselves  to  form  hexagonal 
stars.  From  a  central  nucleus  shoot  six  spicuks,  every  two  of 
which  are  separated  by  an  angle  of  60°,  From  these  central  ribs 
smaller  spiculse  shoot  right  and  left,  with  unerring  fidelity  to 
the  angle  60°,  and  from  these  again  other  smaller  ones  diverge 
at  the  same  angle.  The  six-leaved  blossoms  assume  tbe  most 
wonderful  variety  of  form ;  their  tracery  is  of  tbe  finest  frozen 
gauze ;  and  round  about  their  comers  other  rosettes  of  smaller 
dimensions  often  cling.  Beauty  is  superposed  upon  beauty, 
as  if  Nature,  once  committed  to  her  task,  took  delight  in 
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showing,  even  within  the  narrowest  limits,  the  wealth  of  her 


(226)  These  frozen  blossoms  constitute  our  mountain 
snows ;  they  load  the  Alpine  heights,  where  their  frail  archi- 
tecture is  soon  destroyed  by  the  weather.  Every  winter  they 
fall,  and  eveiy  summer  they  disappear,  but  this  rhythmic  ac- 
tion does  not  perfectly  compensate  itsel£  Below  a  certain 
line,  warmth  is  predominant,  and  the  quantity  which  falls 
every  winter  is  entirely  swept  away ;  above  this  line,  cold  is 
predominant;  the  quantity  which  falls  is  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  melted,  and  an  annual  residue  remains.  In  winter 
the  snowB  reach  to  the  plains ;  in  summer  they  retreat  to  the 
gnow4ine — ^to  that  particular  line  where  the  snow-fall  of  every 
year  ia  exactly  balanced  by  the  consumption,  and  above  which 
IS  the  region  of  eternal  snows.  But,  if  a  residue  remains  an- 
nually above  the  snow-line,  the  mountains  must  be  loaded 
with  a  burden  which  increases  every  year.  Supposing,  at  a 
particular  point  above  the  line  referred  to,  a  layer  of  three  feet 
a  year  to  be  added  annually  to  the  mass ;  this  deposit,  accu- 
mulating even  through  the  brief  period  of  the  Christian  era, 
would  produce  an  elevation  of  5,580  feet.  And  did  such  ao- 
Gomulations  continue  throughout  geologic,  instead  of  historic 
ages,  we  cannot  estimate  the  height  to  which  the  snows 
would  pfle  themselves.  It  is  manifest  that  no  accumulation 
of  this  kind  takes  place ;  the  quantity  of  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains is  not  augmenting  in  this  way.  By  some  means  or  other 
the  sun  is  prevented  from  lifting  the  ocean  out  of  its  basins, 
and  piling  its  waters  permanently  upon  the  hills. 

(227)  How  then  is  this  annually  augmenting  load  taken 
off  the  shoulders  of  the  mountains  ?  The  snows  sometimes 
detadi  themselves,  and  rush  down  the  slopes  in  avalanches, 
melting  to  water  in  the  wanner  air  below.  But  the  violent 
rush  of  the  avalanche  is  not  their  only  motion ;  they  also  creep, 
by  almost  insensible  degrees,  down  the  slopes.     As  layer, 

*  See  fig.  59,  in  which  are  copied  some  of  the  beaatiAil  drawings  of  Mr. 
Glaiaher. 
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moreover,  heaps  itself  upon  layer,  the  deeper  portioDS  of  the 
mass  become  squeeied  and  consolidated ;  the  air,  first  en- 
trapped  in  the  meshes  of  the  snow,  is  squeezed  out,  and  the 
oompressed  mass  approximates  more  and  more  to  the  character 
of  ice.  Yon  know  how  the  granules  of  a  snowball  will  adhere ; 
and  you  know  how  hard  you  can  make  the  ball  if  mischievous- 
ly inclined.  The  snowball  is  incipient  ice ;  augment  your 
pressure,  and  you  actually  convert  it  into  ice.  But  even  after 
it  has  obtained  a  compactness  which  would  entitle  it  to  be 
called  ice,  it  is  still  capable  of  yielding  more  or  less,  as  the 
snow  yields,  to  pressure.  When,  therefore,  a  sufficient  depth 
of  the  substance  collects  upon  the  earth's  surface,  the  lower 
portions  are  squeezed  out  by  the  pressure  of  the  upper  ones, 
and  if  the  snow  rests  upon  a  slope,  it  will  yield  principally  in 
the  direction  of  the  slope,  and  move  downward. 

(228)  This  motion  is  incessantly  going  on  along  the  slopes 
of  every  snow-laden  mountain;  in  the  £[imalayas,  in  the 
Andes,  in  the  Alps ;  but  in  addition  to  this  motion,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  power  of  the  substance  itself  to  yield  to 
pressure,  there  is  also  a  sliding  motion  over  the  inclined  bed. 
The  consolidated  snow  moves  bodily  over  the  mountain-slope, 
grinding  off  the  asperities  of  the  rocks,  and  polishing  their 
hard  surfaces.  The  under  surfeu^e  of  the  mighty  polisher  is  also 
scarred  and  furrowed  by  the  rocks  over  which  it  has  passed ; 
but,  as  the  compacted  snow  descends,  it  enters  a  warmer  re- 
gion, is  more  copiously  melted,  and  sometimes,  before  the  base 
of  its  slope  is  reached,  it  is  wholly  cut  off  by  fusion.  Some- 
times, however,  large  and  deep  valleys  receive  the  gelid 
masses  thus  sent  down ;  in  these  valleys  it  is  further  consol- 
idated, and  through  them  it  moves,  at  a  slow  but  measurable 
pace,  imitating  in  all  its  motions  those  of  a  river.  The  ice 
is  thus  carried  far  beyond  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  until, 
at  length,  the  consumption  below  equals  the  supply  above, 
and  at  this  point  the  glacier  ceases.  From  the  snow-line 
downward  in  summer  we  have  ice  /  above  the  snow-line,  both 
summer  and  winter,  we  have,  on  the  surface,  snoto     Tlie  por- 
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tion  below  the  snow-line  is  called  a  glaciet;  that  above  the 
snow-line  is  called  the  nivL  The  n6v6,  then,  is  the  feeder  of 
the  glacier. 

(229)  Several  valleys,  thus  filled,  may  unite  in  a  single 
vallejy  the  tributary  glaciers  welding  themselves  together  to 
form  a  trunk-glader.  Both  the  main  valley  and  its  tributaries 
are  often  sinuous,  and  the  tributaries  must  change  their  direc- 
tion to  form  the  trunk.  The  width  of  the  valley,  also,  often 
changes :  the  glacier  is  forced  through  narrow  gorges,  widen- 
ing after  it  has  passed  them ;  the  centre  of  the  glacier  moves 
more  quickly  than  the  sides,  and  the  surfiEUse  more  quickly 
than  the  bottom.  The  point  of  swiftest  motion  follows  the 
same  law  as  that  observed  in  the  fbw  of  rivers,  changing 
from  one  side  of  the  centre  to  the  other,  as  the  flexure  of  the 
valley  changes.  Most  of  the  great  glaciers  in  the  Alps  have, 
in  summer,  a  central  velocity  of  two  feet  a  day.  There  are 
points  on  the  Mer-de-Glace,  opposite  the  Montanvert,  whid 
have  a  daily  motion  of  thirty  inches  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
have  been  foxmd  to  move  at  half  this  rate. 

(230)  The  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  channel 
through  which  it  moves,  has  led  eminent  men  to  assume  that 
ice  is  viscous ;  and  the  phenomena  at  first  sight  seem  to  en- 
force this  assumption.  The  glacier  widens,  bends,  and  nar- 
rows, and  its  centre  moves  more  quickly  than  its  aides;  a 
viscous  mass  would  undoubtedly  do  the  same.  But  the  most 
delicate  experiments  on  the  capacity  of  ice  to  yield  to  strain, 
to  stretch  out  like  treacle,  honey,  or  tar,  have  failed  to  detect 
this  stretching  power.  Is  there,  then,  any  other  physical 
quality  to  which  the  power  of  accommodation,  possessed  by 
glacier  ice,  may  be  referred  ? 

(231)  Let  us  approach  this  subject  gradually.  We  know 
that  vapor  is  continually  escaping  from  the  free  sur£EU»  of  a 
liquid ;  that  the  particles  at  the  surface  attain  their  gaseous 
liberty  sooner  than  the  particles  within  the  liquid ;  it  is  nat- 
ural to  expect  a  similar  state  of  things  with  regard  to  ice ; 
that  when  the  temperatiu'e  of  a  mass  of  ice  is  uniformly  mui^ 
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mented,  the  first  particles  to  attain  liquid  liberty  will  be  those 
at  the  surface ;  for  here  they  are  entirely  free,  on  one  side, 
from  the  controlling  action  of  the  surrounding  particles.  Sup- 
posing, then,  two  pieces  of  ice,  raised  throughout  to  32°,  and 
melting,  at  this  temperature,  at  their  surfaces ;  what  may  be 
eiqpected  to  take  place  if  we  place  the  liquefying  surfaces  close 
together  f  We  thereby  virtually  transfer  these  surfaces  to  the 
cesitre  of  the  ice,  where  the  motion  of  each  molecule  is  con- 
trolled, all  round,  by  its  neighbors.  As  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  the  liberty  of  liquidity,  at  each  point  where  tlie  sur^ 
faces  touch  each  other,  is  arrested,  and  the  two  pieces  freeze 
together  at  these  points.  Let  us  make  the  experiment :  Hero 
are  two  masses  just  cut  asunder  with  a  saw ;  I  place  their  flat 
surfaces  together ;  a  second's  contact  will  suffice ;  they  arc 
now  frozen  together,  and  by  taking  hold  of  one  of  them  I  thus 
lift  them  both. 

(232)  This  is  the  effect  to  which  attention  was  first  directed 
by  Mr.  Faraday,  in  June,  1850,  and  which  is  now  known  xmder 
the  name  of  JRegdation,*  On  a  hot  summer's  day  I  have  gone 
into  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  where  fragments  of  ice  were  exposed 
in  a  basin  in  the  window ;  and,  with  the  shopman's  permis- 
sion, have  laid  hold  of  the  topmost  piece  of  ice,  and,  by  means 
of  it,  have  lifted  the  whole  of  the  pieces  bodily  out  of  the 
dish.  Though  the  thermometer  at  the  time  stood  at  80°,  the 
pieces  of  ice  had  frozen  together  at  their  points  of  junction. 
Even  under  hot  water  this  effect  takes  place.  This  basin  con- 
tains water  as  hot  as  my  hand  can  bear ;  I  plunge  into  it  these 
two  pieces  of  ice,  and  hold  them  together  for  a  moment :  they 
are  now  frozen  together,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
heated  liquid.  A  pretty  experiment  of  Mr.  Faraday's  con- 
sists in  placing  a  number  of  small  fragments  of  ice  in  a  dish 
of  water  deep  enough  to  float  them.  When  one  piece  touches 
the  other,  even  at  a  single  point,  regelation  instantly  sets  in. 
Thus,  a  train  of  pieces  may  be  caused  to  touch  each  other, 

*  A  term  suggested  hj  Dr.  Hooker  to  Mr.  Huxley  and  myself  on  the  pab- 
lication  of  onr  first  paper  upon  glaciers. 
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and,  after  they  have  once  so  touched,  jou  maj  take  the  tei^ 
minal  piece  of  the  train,  and,  bj  means  of  it^  draw  all  the 
otliers  after  it.  When  we  seek  to  bend  two  pieces,  thus  united 
at  tluMr  point  of  junction,  the  frozen  points  suddenly  separate 
by  fracture,  but,  at  the  same  moment,  other  points  come  into 
contact,  and  regelation  sets  in  between  them.  Thus  a  wheel 
of  ice  might  be  caused  to  roll  on  an  ioe  surface,  the  contacts 
hinng  incessantly  ruptured,  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  others 
as  quickly  established  by  regelation.  In  virtue  of  this  prop- 
erty of  regelation,  ice  is  able  to  reproduce  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  usually  ascribed  to  viscous  bodies. 

(*233)  Here,  for  example,  is  a  straight  bar  of  ice :  by  pass- 
ing it  successively  through  a  series  of  moulds,  each  more 
curved  than  the  last,  it  is  finally  turned  out  as  a  semi-ring. 
Tlie  straight  bar,  on  being  squeezed  into  the  curved  mould, 
breaks ;  but  by  continuing  the  pressure,  new  surfiices  oomc 
into  contact,  and  the  continuity  of  the  mass  is  restored.  A 
handful  of  those  small  ice-fragments,  when  squeezed  together, 
freeze  at  their  points  of  contact,  and  form  one  aggregata 
The  making  of  a  snowball,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Faraday,  illus- 
trates the  same  principle.  In  order  that  this  fireezing  shall 
take  place,  the  snow  ought  to  be  at  32^,  and  moist.  When 
below  32°,  and  dry,  on  being  squeezed  it  behaves  like  salt. 
The  crossing  of  snow-bridges,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
Swiss  glaciers,  is  often  rendered  possible  solely  by  the  regela- 
tion of  the  snow-granules.  The  climber  treads  down  the  mass 
carefully,  and  causes  its  granules  to  regelate :  he  thus  obtains 
an  amount  of  rigidity  which,  without  the  act  of  regelation, 
would  be  quite  unattainable.  To  those  unaccustomed  to  such 
work,  the  crossing  of  snow-bridges,  spanning,  as  they  oflcn 
(lO)  fissures  of  100  feet,  and  more,  in  depth,  must  appear  quite 
appalling. 

(234)  When  this  mass  of  ice-fragments  is  still  further 
s([ueoze(l,  tliey  are  brought  into  closer  proximity.  My  hand, 
however,  is  incompetent  to  squeeze  them  very  closely  together. 
n:i('iii<T  them  in  this  boxwood  mouhl,  wliich  is  a  shallow  cyl- 
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lader,  and  inaerting  »  flat  piece  of  boxwood  overhead,  I  intro- 
duoe  tx>th  betweeD  the  plates  of  a  small  hydraulic  press,  and 
squeeze  tlie  mass  foieiblj  into  the  mould.  The  substance  is 
coorerted  by  the  pressure  into  a  c<AeTCDt  cako  of  ice.    "We 

Ito.H. 

can  place  it  in  this  lenticular  cavity  and  again  squecie  it.  It 
is  erushed  by  the  pressure,  of  course,  but  new  contacts  are 
established,  and  nov  the  mass  is  turned  into  a  lens  of  ice. 
Let  OS  noir  transfer  the  lens  to  this  hemispherical  cavity,  n 
(fig.  54),  bring  down  upon  it  a  hemispherical  protubcraucG,  r, 
wfaicb  is  not  quite  able  to  fill  the  cavity,  ^d  squeeze  the 
mass :  the  ice,  which  a  moment  ago  was  a  lens,  is  now  pressed 
into  the  space  between  the  two  spherical  surfaces :  on  remov- 
ing the  protuberance,  you  see  the  interior  sur&ce  of  a  cup  of 
^assy  ice.  When  detached  &om  the  mould,  it  is  a  hemi- 
spherical cup,  which  may  be  filled  with  cold  wine,  without  t)io 


escape  of  a  drop.  I  scrape,  with  a  chisel,  a  quantity  of  ice 
horn  this  block,  and,  placing  the  spongy  mass  within  this 
spherical  cavity,  c  (fig.  55),  squeeze  it  and  add  to  it,  till,  finally, 
by  bringing  down  upon  it  another  spherical  cavity,  d,  it  ia  en- 
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closed  as  a  sphere  between  both*  As  the  press  is  worked,  the 
substance  becomes  more  and  more  compact.  I  add  more  mar 
terial,  and  again  squeeze ;  by  every  such  act  the  mass  is  made 
harder,  and  now  you  have  a  snowball  before  you  such  as  you 
never  saw  before.  It  is  a  sphere  of  hard,  translucent  ice,  b. 
Thus,  you  see,  broken  ice  can  be  compacted  together  by  press- 
ure, and,  in  virtue  of  the  property  of  regelation,  which  cements 
its  touching  surfaces,  the  substance  may  be  made  to  take  any 
shape  we  please.  Were  the  experiment  worth  the  trouble, 
a  rope  of  ice  might  be  formed  from  this  block,  and  afterward 
coiled  into  a  knot  Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  easier  than  to 
produce  statuettes  of  the  substance  from  suitable  moulds. 

(235)  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  substance  so  en- 
dowed can  be  squeezed  through  the  gorges  of  the  Alps — can 
bend  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  flexures  of  the  Alpine 
valleys,  and  can  permit  of  a  differential  motion  of  its  parts, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  possessing  a  sensible  trace  of  vis- 
cosity. The  hypothesis  of  viscosity,  first  started  by  Rendu, 
and  worked  out  with  such  ability  by  Pro£  Forbes,  accounts, 
certainly,  for  half  the  facts.  Where  pressure  comes  into  plaj, 
the  deportment  of  ice  is,  apparently,  that  of  a  viscous  body; 
where  tension  CQmcs  into  play,  the  analogy  with  a  viscous 
body  ceases.* 

(236)  I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  phenomena  of  ex- 
isting glaciers,  as  far  as  they  are  related  to  our  present  sub- 
ject ;   but  the  scientific  explorer  of  mountain-regions  soon 
meets  with  appearances,  which  carry  his  mind  back  to  a  state 
of  things  very  difierent  from  that  of  the  present  day.    The  un- 
mistakable traces  which  they  have  left  behind  them  show  that 
vast  glaciers  once  existed,  in  places  from  which  they  have  for 
ages  disappeared.     Go,  for  example,  to  the  glacier  of  the  Asr 
in  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  observe  its  present  performances; 
look  to  the  rocks  upon  its  flanks  as  they  are  at  this  moment, 
rounded,  polished,  and  scarred  by  the  moving  ice.     And,  haT* 

*  For  further  information  regarding  the  glacial  phenomena,  I  must  i^ 
the  reader  to  tlie  "  Glaoiera  of  the  Alps,"  Murray,  London. 
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ing  by  patient  and  varied  exercise  educated  your  eje  and 
judgment)  in  these  matters,  walk  down  the  gkcier  toward  its 
end,  keeping  always  in  view  the  evidences  of  glacier  action. 
Alter  quitting  the  ice,  continue  your  walk  down  the  valley 
toward  the  Grrimsel:  you  see  everywhere  the  same  unmis- 
takable record*  The  rocks  which  rise  from  the  bed  of  the  val- 
ley are  rounded  like  hogs'  backs ;  these  are  the  '^  roches  mou- 
tonn^  ^  of  Charpentier  and  Agassiz ;  you  observe  upon  them 
the  larger  flutings  of  the  ice,  and  also  the  smaller  scars, 
scratched  by  pebbles,  which  the  glacier  held  as  a  kind  of 
emery  on  its  under  surface.  All  the  rocks  of  the  Grimsel 
have  been  thus  planed  down.  Walk  down  the  valley  of  Hasli 
and  examine  the  mountain-sides  right  and  left ;  without  the 
key,  which  I  now  suppose  you  to  possess,  you  would  be  in  a 
land  of  enigmas;  but  with  this  key  all  is  plain — ^you  sec 
everywhere  the  well-known  scars  and  flutings  and  furrowings. 
In  the  bottom  of  'the  valley  you  have  the  rocks  filed  down,  in 
some  places,  to  dome-shaped  masses,  and,  in  others,  polished 
so  smoothly  that  to  pass  over  them,  even  when  the  inclination 
is  moderate,  steps  must  be  hewn.  All  the  way  down  to  Mey- 
lingen,  and  beyond  it,  if  you  wish  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  these 
evidences  abound.  For  a  preliminary  lesson  in  recognizing 
the  traces  of  ancient  glaciers,  no  better  ground  than  this  can 
be  chosen. 

(237)  Similar  evidences  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone ;  you  may  track  them  through  the  valley  for  eighty 
miles,  and  lose  them  at  length  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  But 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Jura,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  Canton 
de  Vaud,  the  evidences  reappear.  All  along  these  limestone 
slopes  are  strewn  the  granite  bowlders  of  Mont  Blanc.  Right 
and  left,  also,  from  the  great  Rhone  Valley,  the  lateral  valleys 
^ow  that  they  were  once  filled  with  ice.  On  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alps  the  remains  are,  if  possible,  more  stupendous 
than  those  on  the  northern  side.  Grand  as  the  present  glaciers 
seem  to  those  who  explore  them  to  their  full  extent,  they  are 
mere  pigmies  in  comparison  with  their  predecessors. 
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(238)  Not  in  Switzerland  alone — not  alone  in  proximity 
with  existing  glaciers — are  these  well-known  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  ice  discernible ;   on  the  hills  of  Cumberland  they  are 
almost  as  clear  as  among  the  Alps.     Where  the  bare  rock  has 
been  exposed  for  ages  to  the  action  of  weather,  the  finer 
marks  have,  in  most  cases,  disappeared ;  and  the  mammillated 
forms  of  the  rocks  are  the  only  evidences.     But  the  removal 
of  the  soil  which  has  protected  them  often  discloses  rock  sur- 
faces, scarred  as  sharply,  and  polished  as  cleanly,  as  those 
which  are  now  being  scratched  and  polished  by  the  glaciers 
of  the  Alps.     Round  about  Scawfell,  the  traces  of  ancient  ice 
appear,  both  in  rochea    motUontiis  and  blocs  perchis ;  and 
there  are  ample  facts  to  show  that  Borrodale  was  once  occu- 
pied by  glacier  ice.     In  North  Wales,  also,  the  ancient  gla- 
ciers have  placed  their  stamp  so  firmly  upon  the  rocks,  that 
the  ages  which  have  since  elapsed  have  failed  to  obliterate 
even  their  superficial  marks.     All  round  Snowdon  these  evi- 
dences abound.     On  the  southwest  coast  of  Ireland  rise  the 
Reeks  of  Macgillicuddy,  which  tilt  upward,  and  catch  upon 
their  cold  crests  the  moist  winds  of  the  Atlantic  ;  precipita- 
tion is  copious,  and  rain  at  Killamey  seems  the  order  of  Na- 
ture.    In  this  moist  region  every  crag  is  covered  with  rich 
vegetation ;  but  the  vapors,  which  now  descend  as  mild  and 
fertilizing  rain,  once  fell  as  snow,  which  formed  the  material 
for  noble  glaciers.     The  Black  Valley  was  once  filled  by  ice, 
which  planed  down  the  sides  of  the  Purple  Mountain,  as  it 
moved  toward  the  Upper  Lake.    The  ground  occupied  by  this 
lake  was  entirely  covered  by  the  ancient  ice,  and  every  island 
that  now  emerges  from  its  surfaoe  is  a  glaoieixlome.    Tlie 
fantastic  names,  which  many  of  the  rocks  have  received,  are 
suggested  by  the  shapes  into  which  they  have  been  sculptured 
by  the  mighty  moulding  plane  which  once  passed  over  them* 
North  America  is  also  thus  glaciated.     But  the  most  notaUe 
observation,  in  connection  with  this  subject^  is  one  recently 
made  by  Dr.  Hooker  during  a  visit  to  Syria :  4ie  has  found 
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that  the  oelebrated  cedars  of  Lebanon  grow  upon  ancient  gla- 
cier moraines. 

(239)  To  determine  the  condition,  which  permitted  of  the 
formation  of  those  vast  masses  of  ice,  has  long  been  a 
problem  with  philosophers,  and  a  consideration  of  the  solu- 
tions which  have  been  offered,  from  time  to  time,  will  not  bo 
miinstructive.  I  have  no  new  hypothesis  to  offer,  but  it  seems 
possible  to  give  a  truer  direction  and  more  definite  aim  to  our 
inquiries  than  they  can  at  present  boast  of.  The  aim  of  all 
the  writers  on  this  subject,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  bus 
been  the  attainment  of  cold.  Some  eminent  men  have 
thought,  and  some  still  think,  that  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, during  the  glacier  epoch,  was  due  to  a  temporary  dimi- 
nution of  solar  radiation;  others  have  thought  that,  in  its 
motion  through  space,  oiu:  system  may  have  traversed  regions 
of  low  temperature,  and  that,  during  its  passage  through  these 
regions,  the  ancient  glaciers  were  produced.  Others  have 
sought  to  lower  the  temperature,  by  a  redistribution  of  land 
and  water.  If  I  understand  the  writings  of  the  eminent  men 
who  have  propounded  and  advocated  the  above  hypotheses, 
all  of  them  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  enor- 
mous extension  of  glaciers  in  by-gone  ages  demonstrates,  just 
as  rigidly,  the  operation  of  heat  as  the  action  of  cold. 

(240)  Cold  alone  will  not  produce  glaciers.  You  may 
have  the  bitterest  northeast  winds  here  in  London  throughout 
the  winter,  without  a  single  flake  of  snow.  Cold  must  have 
the  fitting  object  to  operate  upon,  and  this  object — ^the  aqueous 
vapor  of  the  air — is  the  direct  product  of  heat.  Let  us  put 
this  glacier  question  in  another  form  :  the  latent  heat  of  aque- 
ous vapor,  at  the  temperature  of  its  production  in  the  tropics, 
is  about  1,000°  Fahr.,  for  the  latent  heat  augments,  as  the 
temperature  of  evaporation  descends.  A  poimd  of  water, 
then,  vaporized  at  the  equator,  has  absorbed  1,000  times  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise  a  pound  of  the  liquid  one 
degree  in  temperature.  But  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would 
raise  a  pound  of  water  one  degree,  would  raise  a  pound  of 
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cast-iron  ten  degroea :  hence,  simply  to  convert  a  pound  of  the 
water  of  tbe  equatorial  ocean  into  vapor,  would  require  a  quan- 
tity of  heat,  sufficient  to  impart  to  a  pound  of  cast-iron  10,000 
degrees  of  temperature.  But  tho  fusing-roint  of  cast-iron  is 
2,000°  Fabr. ;  therefore,  for  every  pound  of  vapor  produced,  a 
quantity  of  heat  has  been  expended  by  the  Bun,  sufficient  to 
raise  5  lbs.  of  castiron  to  its  melting-point.  Imagine,  then, 
every  one  of  those  ancient  glaciers  with  its  mass  of  ice  quin- 
tupled ;  and  imagine  the  place  of  the  mass  so  nugtaented,  to 
be  taken  by  an  equal  weight  of  cast-iron  raised  to  tlic  while 
beat  of  fusion,  we  shall  then  have  the  exact  expression  of  the 
solar  action,  involved  in  the  production  of  the  ancient  glaciers. 
Substitute  the  hot  iron  for  the  cold  ice — our  epeculalions 
would  instantly  be  directed  to  account  for  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  tbe  glacial  epoch,  and  a  complete  reversal  of  some  of 
the  hypotheses  above  quoted  would  probably  ensue. 

(241)  It  Is  perfectly  manifest,  that  by  weakening  the  sun's 
action,  either  through  a  defect  of  emission,  or  by  the  steeping 
of  the  entire  solar  system  in  space  of  a  low  temperature,  we 
should  be  cutting  off  the  gkciers  at  their  source.  Vast  masses 
of  mountain-ice  indicate,  infallibly,  the  eiistence  of  commen- 
surate masses  of  atmospheric  vapor,  and  a  proportionately 
vast  action  on  the  part  of  the  sun.  In  a  distilling  apparatus, 
if  you  required  to  nugnient  the  quantity  distilled,  you  would 
not  surely  attempt  to  obtain  the  low  temperature,  necessary 
to  condensation,  by  taking  the  fire  from  under  your  boiler; 
but  this,  if  I  understand  them  aright,  is  what  has  been  done 
by  those  philosophers  who  have  sought  to  produce  the  aucient 
glaciers  by  diminisliing  the  sun's  heat.  It  is  quite  manifest 
that  the  thing  most  needed  to  produce  the  glaciers  is  an  im* 
proved  condenser ;  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  an  iota  of  solar 
action ;  we  need,  if  any  thing,  more  vapor,  but  we  need  a  con- 
denser BO  powerful,  that  this  i-apor,  instead  of  falling  in  liquid 
showers  to  tbe  earth,  shall  be  so  far  reduced  jn  temperature 
as  to  descend  in  snow.  The  problem,  I  think,  is  thus  nairowed' 
to  the  precise  issue  on  which  its  solution  depends. 
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Kon. — ^In  moulding  ice,  it  is  advisable  to  first  wet  tLe  mould  with 
Vol  water.  Tliis  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  compressed  substance. 
The  ioe-cup,  referred  to  in  §  284,  maj*  be  from  2^  to  8  inches  in  ox- 
tenul  diameter,  but  the  thickness  of  the  cup  ought  not  to  exceed  a 
<iurter  of  an  inch.  A  conical  plug  is  inserted  into  m j  own  moulds, 
tke  tapping  of  which  soon  detaches  the  ice. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

OOHDVOnOIf  ▲  TRANSMISSION  OW  MOTION— OOOD  OOHBITCTOSS  AMD  BA]>  OOHDVOIOBS— <WII- 

DuomriTT  OW  thx  mxtals  foe  hbat:  xklatiov  bntwken  thi  ooaroiroTifgri  or  mnat 

AND  THAT  OW  XLSOTBIOITT— nrVLUKNOB  OW  TSMTKBATUWI  ON  1HB  OOXVUCTtOn  OT  XLBO- 
TRIOITT  —  XNTLUXNCa  OT  MOLNOVLAm  OONSTXTUVOir  OK  IBM  OOMVITOnOV  OV  MBAX — 
BXLATION  OT  SPXOITIO  HBAT  TO  CONDUCIIOV  —  PHIIjOSOPHT  OT  CLOIBBB:  BUMffOBB^ 
BXPKXXMKNTB— UfTLUXNCB  OT  MBCHANXOAL  TBZTUBB  OK  OONDUOXION— OrCBTTBTATIOKi 
OT  BQILBR8— THB  SAFETT-LAMF^— OONDUOnTTIT  OT  UQUIDS  AND  GASU:  BXTBBZMBVTB 
or  BUMTOBD  AND  DX8PBKTZ— OOOLXNO  BTTBOT  OT  HTDBOOBN  GAS  —  BZPBBXMB3m  OT 
MAGNUS  ON  THB  OONDUOnTITT  OF  0ASB8. 

(242)  "TT  THINK  we  are  now  sufficientlj  conversant  with 
JL  our  subject,  to  distinguish  between  the  sensible 
motions  produced  by  heat  and  heat  itself.  Heat  is  not  the 
clash  of  winds ;  it  is  not  the  quiver  of  a  flame,  nor  the  ebulli- 
tion of  water,  nor  the  rising  of  a  thermometric  column,  nor 
the  motion  which  animates  steam  as  it  rushes  from  a  boOcr, 
in  which  it  has  been  compressed.  All  these  are  mechanical 
motions,  into  which  that  of  heat  may  be  converted ;  but  heat 
itself  is  molecular  motion.  The  molecules  of  bodies^  when 
closely  grouped,  cannot,  however,  oscillate,  without  communi- 
cating motion  from  one  to  the  other.  To  this  propagation  of 
the  motion  of  heat  from  molecule  to  molecule,  we  must  now 
devote  our  attention. 

Here  is  a  poker,  the  temperature  of  which  is  scarcely  pe: 
ceptible :  I  feel  it  as  a  hard  and  heavy  body,  but  it  neithi 
warms  nor  chills  me ;  it  has  been  before  the  fire,  and  the 
tion  of  its  molecules,  at  the  present  moment,  chances  to 
the  same  as  that  of  the  molecules  of  my  nerves ;  there  is  ne 
ther  communication  nor  withdrawal,  and  hence  the  tempe 
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lure  of  the  poker,  on  the  one  hand,  and  my  Bensations,  on  the 
other,  remain  unchanged.  But  when  the  end  of  the  poker  is 
thrust  into  the  fire  it  is  heated ;  the  molecules,  in  contact  with 
the  fire,  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  more  intense  oscillation  ; 
the  swinging  atoms  strike  their  neighbors,  these  again  theirs, 
and  thus,  the  molecular  music  rings  along  the  bar.  The  mo- 
tion, in  this  instance,  is  communicated  from  atom  to  atom  of 
the  poker,  and  finally  appears  at  its  most  distant  end.  If  I 
now  lay  hold  of  the  poker,  its  motion  is  communicated  to  my 
nerves,  and  produces  pain ;  the  bar  is  what  we  call  hot,  and 
my  hand,  in  popular  language,  is  burned.  Convection  we 
have  already  defined  to  be  the  transfer  of  heat,  by  sensible 
masses  of  matter,  from  place  to  place;  but  this  molecular 
transfer,  which  consists  in  each  cUom  taking  up  the  motion  of 

Fro.  6& 


its  neighbors,  and  sending  it  on  to  others,  Ls  called  the  COU' 
duction  of  heat 

(243)  Let  me  exemplify  this  property  of  conduction,  in  a 
homely  way.  In  this  basin,  filled  with  warm  water,  is  placed 
a  cylinder  of  iron,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  in 
height ;  this  cylinder  is  to  be  my  source  of  heat.  Laying  ray 
thermoelectric  pile,  o  (fig.  56),  thus  flat,  with  its  naked  face 
turned  upward,  I  place  upon  that  face  a  cylinder  of  copper,  c, 
which  now  possesses  the  temperature  of  this  room.  We  ob- 
serve no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  I  now  place  my 
warm  cylinder,  «,  having  first  dried  it,  upon  the  cool  cylinder, 
which  is  supported  by  the  pile.  The  upper  cylinder  is  not  at 
more  than  blood-heat ;  but  you  see,  almost  before  this  remark 
is  uttered,  the  needle  flies  aside,  indicating  that  the  heat  has 


jopoB*""^  "?"   »na.    left  tliKjusb  botli.    The 
.the   b*r  A  c  18  Copjj^p  .   ^j^^  ^^^  trdvela  to  a 
^p,^-o   along  the  copper,  ^.|,iL.ii  ia  the  better  con- 
Rl,crcf"rc  liberates  a.   greater  number  of  its  balls. 
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reached  the  face  of  the  pile.  Thus,  the  molecular  motioD, 
imparted  to  the  iron  cylinder  bj  the  warm  water,  has  been 
communicated  to  the  copper  one,  through  which  it  has  been 
transmitted,  in  a  few  seconds,  to  the  face  of  the  pile. 

(244)  Different  bodies  possess  different  powers  of  trans- 
mitting molecular  motion ;  in  other  words,  of  conducting  heat 
Copper,  which  we  have  just  used,  possesses  this  power  in  a 
very  eminent  degree.  I^et  us  now  remove  the  copper,  allow 
the  needle  to  return  to  0°,  and  then  lay  upon  the  face  of  the 
pile  this  cylinder  of  glass.  On  the  cylinder  of  glass  I  place 
my  iron  cylinder,  which  has  been  reheated  in  the  warm  water. 
There  is,  as  yet,  no  motion  of  the  needle,  and  you  would  have 
to  wait  a  long  time  to  see  it  move.  We  have  already  waited 
thrice  the  time  which  the  copper  required  to  transmit  the 
heat,  and  you  see  the  needle  continues  motionless.  Placing 
cylinders  of  wood,  chalk,  stone,  and  fire-clay,  in  succession,  on 
the  pile,  and  heating  their  upper  ends  in  the  same  manner,  we 
find  that,  in  the  time  which  we  can  devote  to  an  experiment, 
not  one  of  these  substances  is  competent  to  transmit  the  heat 
to  the  pile.  The  molecules  of  these  substances  are  so  ham- 
pered or  entangled,  that  they  are  incompetent  to  pass  the 
motion  freely  from  one  to  another.  These  bodies  are  all  bad 
condi^ors  of  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  when  cylinders  of 
zinc,  iron,  lead,  bismuth,  eta,  are  placed  in  succession  on  the 
pile,  each  of  them,  as  you  see,  has  the  power  of  transmitting 
the  motion  of  heat  rapidly  through  its  mass.  In  comparison 
with  the  wood,  stone,  chalk,  glass,  and  clay,  they  are  all  (/ood 
conductors  of  heat. 

(345)  As  a  general  rule,  not,  however,  without  its  ex- 
ceptions, metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  heat.  But  metals 
differ  notably  among  themselves,  as  regards  their  powers  of 
conduction.  A  comparison  of  copper  and  iron  will  illustrate 
this  point  Behind  me  are  two  bars,  ▲  b,  A  o  (fig.  57),  placed 
end  to  end,  with  balls  of  wood,  attached  by  wax  at  equal 
distances  from  the  place  of  junction.  Under  the  junction  is 
placed  a  spirit-lamp,  which  heats  the  ends  of  the  bars :  the 
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bett  will  be  propagated  right  and  left  through  both.  The 
iw  ▲  B  ifl  iron,  the  bar  a  o  is  copper;  the  heat  travels  to  a 
greater  distance  along  the  copper,  which  is  the  better  con- 
ductor, and  therefore  liberates  a  greater  number  of  its  balls. 


(246)  One  of  the  first  attempts  to  determine,  with  accu- 
racy, the  conductivity  of  different  bodies  for  heat,  was  that  sug- 
gested by  Franklin,  and  carried  out  by  Ingenhausz.  He 
coated  a  number  of  bars  of  varioiis  substances  with  wax,  and, 
immersing  the  ends  of  the  bars  in  hot  oil,  he  observed  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  wax  was  melted,  on  each  of  the  bars.  The 
good  conductors  melted  the  wax  to  the  greatest  distance ;  and 
the  melting  distance  furnished  a  measure  of  the  conductivity 
of  the  bar. 

(247)  The  second  method  was  that  pointed  out  by  Fourier, 
and  followed  out  experimentally  by  Despreiz.  ▲  b  (fig.  58) 
represents  a  bar  of  metal,  with  holes  drilled  in  it,  intended  to 
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contain  smalT  thermometers.  At  the  end  of  the  bar  was  placed 
a  lamp,  as  a  source  of  heat ;  the  heat  was  propagated  through 
the  bar,  reaching  the  thermometer  a  first,  b  next,  c  next,  and 
80  on.  For  a  certain  time,  the  thermometers  continued  to  rise, 
but  afterward  the  state  of  the  bar  became  stationary,  each 
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tliennumctcr  mukiiig  a  constant  temperature.  The  better  tlio 
conduction,  the  Ema.llor  the  difference  between  any  two  suc- 
cessive til crmo meters.  The  decrement,  or  Jh/i  of  heat,  if  1 
may  use  the  term,  from  the  hot  end  toward  the  cold,  is  greater 
in  bad  conductors  than  in  good  oaes,  and,  from  the  decrement 
of  temperature  sliown  by  the  thermometers,  we  can  deduce, 
and  express  by  a  number,  the  conductiyity  of  tbe  bar.  This 
same  method  was  followed  by  MM.  Wiedemann  and  Franz,  in 
a  very  important  investigation,  but,  instead  of  using  ther- 
mometers, they  employed  a  suitable  modification  of  the  ther- 
mo-electric pile.  Of  the  numerous  and  highly-interesting  re- 
sults of  this  investigalion,  the  following  is  ; 


Gold 


Le«i B  11 

Fltktinnia 8  IC 

Qorman  SUvor U  F 

Bi^mutli 2  i 

(248)  This  tubic  shows,  that,  a3  regards  their  conduotti 
powers,  metaJs  differ  very  widely  from  each  other.  Calling, 
for  example,  the  conductive  power  of  silver  100,  that  of  Ger- 
man silver  is  only  6.  You  may  illustrate  this  difference,  ia  a 
very  simple  way,  by  plunging  two  siwons,  one  of  German 
silver,  and  the  other  of  pure  silver,  into  the  same  vessel  of  liot 
water.  After  a  little  time,  you  find  the  free  end  of  the  silver 
spoon  much  hotter  than  that  of  its  neighbor;  afid,  if  bits  of 
phosphorus  be  placed  on  tbe  ends  of  the  spoons,  that  on  the 
silver  will  fuse  and  ignite,  in  a  very  short  time,  while  the  heat 
transmitted  through  the  other  spoon  will  never  reach  aail''^ 
tensity  sufficient  to  ignite  the  phosphorus. 


TABLB  OF  OONDUCTIVITlEii  JSa 

(249)  Nothing  is  more  interestiog  to  the  natural  philos- 
opher than  the  tracing  out  of  connections  and  relations  be- 
tween the  Tarious  agencies  of  Nature.     We  know  that  they 
aie  interdependent,  we  know  that  thej  are  mutually  convertible, 
bof^  as  jet,  we  know  veiy  little  as  to  the  precise  form  of  the 
ooQvorsion.     We  have  erery  reason  to  conclude  that  heat  and 
electricitj  are  both  modes  of  motion ;  we  know,  experimen- 
tally, that  from  electricity  we  can  obtain  heat,  and  from  heat, 
>8  in  the  case  of  our  thermo-electric  pile,  we  can  obtain  elec- 
tricity.    But  although  we  have,  or  think  we  have,  tolerably 
dear  ideas  of  the  character  of  the  motion  of  heat,  our  ideas 
Are  very  crude  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  which 
this  motion  must  undergo,  in  order  to  appear  as  electricity — 
in  &LCtf  we  know,  as  yet,  nothing  about  it 

(250)  The  above  table,  however,  exhibits  one  important 
Connection  between  heat  and  electricity.     Besides  the  num- 
bers expressing  conductivity  for  heat,  MM.  Wiedemann  and 
f^nz  have  placed  the  numbers  expressing  the  conductivity 
of  the  same  metals  for  electricity.    They  run  side  by  side: 
the  good  conductor  of  heat  is  the  good  conductor  of  electricity, 
mnd  the  bad  conductor  of  heat  is  the  bad  conductor  of  elec- 
tricnty.*    Thus,  we  may  infer  that  the  same  physical  quality 
which  interferes  with  the  transmission  of  heat,  interferes,  in  a 
proportionate  degree,  with  the  transmission  of  electricity. 
This  common  susceptibility  of  both  forces  indicates  a  relation 
on  which  future  investigations  will  no  doubt  throw  light. 

(251)  It  is  a  proved  fact,  that  the  amount  of  heat  devel- 
oped in  a  wire,  by  a  current  of  electricity  of  a  certain  strength, 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  wire.f  We 
may  imagine  the  atoms  in  this  case  throwing  themselves,  like 
barriers,  across  the  track  of  the  electric  current — the  current 
knocking  against  them,  imparting  its  motion  to  them,  and  thus 
rendering  the  wire  hot.     In  the  case  of  a  good  conductor,  on 

*  Principal  Forbes  had  previously  noticed  this.    See  Phil.  Mag.  1884,  vol. 
iv.  p.  27. 

t  Joule,  Phil.  Mag.  1841,  vol.  xiz.  p.  868. 
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the  contrary,  the  ciirrent  maj  be  pictured  as  gliding  freely 
among  the  atoms,  without  disturbing  them  in  any  great  de- 
gree. Suspended  before  jou  are  three  pieces  of  platinum 
wire,  of  the  same  length  and  thickness.  I  will  now  send  the 
self-same  cmrent,  from  a  battery  of  twenty  of  Groye^a  cells, 
through  this  compound  wire.  You  see  three  spaces  white  hot, 
and  dark  spaces  between  them.  The  white-hot  portions  of 
the  wire  are  platinum,  and  the  dark  portions  are  silver.  The 
electric  current  breaks  impetuously  upon  the  molecules  of  the 
platinum,  while  it  glides,  with  little  resistance,  among  the 
atoms  of  silver,  thus  producing,  in  the  two  metals,  different 
calorific  effects.* 

(252)  Now  it  may  be  shown  that  the  motion  of  heat  inter- 
feres with  that  of  electricity.  You  are  acquainted  with  the 
platinum  lamp,  which  stands  in  front  of  this  table.  It  con- 
sists, simply,  of  a  little  coil  of  platinum  wire  suitably  attached 
to  a  brass  stand.  We  can  send  a  current  through  that  coil, 
and  cause  it  to  glow.  Into  the  circuit  are  also  introduced  two 
additional  feet  of  thin  platinum  wire,  and,  on  establishing  the 
connection,  the  same  current  passes  through  this  wire,  and 
through  the  coil.  Both,  you  see,  are  raised  to  redness — ^both 
are  in  a  state  of  intense  molecular  motion.  What  I  wish  now 
to  prove  is,  that  this  motion  of  heat,  which  the  electricity  has 
generated,  in  these  two  feet  of  wire,  and  in  virtue  of  which 
the  wire  glows,  offers  a  hinderance  to  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent. The  electricity  has  raised  up  a  foe  in  its  own  path.  If 
we  cool  this  wire,  we  open  a  wider  door  for  the  passage  of 
the  electricity.  But,  if  more  electricity  passes,  it  will  an- 
nounce itself  at  the  platinum  lamp ;  it  will  raise  that  red  heat 
to  whiteness,  and  the  clfEtnge  in  the  intensity  of  the  light 
will  be  visible  to  you  all. 

(253)  Thus,  then,  I  plunge  the  red-hot  wire  into  a  beaker 
of  water,  w  (fig.  59) :  the  lamp  immediately  becomes  almost 
too  bright  to  look  at.     When  the  wire  is  raised  out  of  the 

*  May  not  the  condcnsod  ether  which  surronnds  the  fttonui  be  the  ▼•hiole 
of  olootrio  ourrents  f 
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WBter,  and  the  lieftt  allowed  once  more  to  develop  itMl^  the 
nuncDt  is  instantly  impeded,  and  the  lamp  becomes  less  bright. 
I  again  dip  the  wire  into  the  oold  water,  deeper  and  deeper : 


-Mi- 


obaerre  how  the  light  becomes  intensified — deeper  still,  bo  as 
to  quench  the  entire  two  feet  of  wire ;  the  augmented  current 
raisea  the  lamp  to  its  maximum  brightness,  and  now  it  sud- 
denly goes  out.  The  circuit  b  broken,  for  the  coil  has  actual- 
ly been  fused  by  the  additional  flow  of  electricity. 

(353  a)  And  here  we  may  bestow  a  passing  glance  at  a 
sabject,  the  complete  treatment  of  which  belongs  to  another 
department  of  physics.  You  know  that  the  electric  current 
which  heated  tfae  wire  in  our  last  experiment  is  maintaiDE^l  by 
the  chemical  action  going  on  in  the'voltaic  batteiy.  In  the 
battery  we  hare,  among  other  things,  the  combination  of  zinc 
with  oxygen,  a  true  combustion,  though,  like  that  of  our  own 
bodies,  it  is  carried  on  among  liquids.  Here,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  the  consumption  of  a  definite  amount  of  ziuc  generates 
the  same  ioTariable  amount  of  heat.  Supposing,  then,  I  con- 
nect the  two  poles  of  this  battery  by  a  stout  copper  wire, 
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which  is  an  excellent  conductor,  the  current  will  flow  and  the 
zinc  will  be  consumed,  and  no  sensible  heat  will  be  developed 
outside  the  batterj  itsell  Let  the  current  continue  until  a 
pound  of  zinc  has  been  consumed.  A  certain  measurable 
amount  of  heat  is  generated,  and  the  whole  of  this  heat  is 
confined  to  the  batterj.  Let  us  now  connect  the  poles  of  the 
battery  by  a  thin  platinum  wire.  It  becomes  heated,  and 
glows  before  your  eyes.  Continue  the  action  until  a  pound 
of  zinc  has  been  consumed.  The  same  amount  of  heat  as 
before  is  generated,  but  it  is  now  distributed  in  a  different 
manner.  Part  of  it  is  in  the  battery,  but  part  of  it  also  is  in 
the  connecting  wire.  Add  both  these  parts  together,  and  you 
get  the  same  total  as  before. 

(253  b)'  Tlius,  for  every  imit  of  heat  generated  outside  the 
battery,  we  have  a  unit  withdrawn  from  the  battery  itself; 
and  if,  instead  of  generating  this  external  heat,  the  electric 
current  be  employed  to  turn  a  machine,  or  do  any  other  ex- 
ternal work,  an  amount  of  heat  equivalent  to  the  work  per- 
formed is  withdrawn  from  the  battery.  These  are  not  mere 
theoretic  conclusions :  they  have  been  established  by  the  ex- 
cellent experiments  of  M.  Favre,  the  principle  of  conserva- 
tion, as  applied  to  the  voltaic  battery,  being  thus  vindicated. 

(254)  Let  us  now  return  to  the  subject  of  conduction. 
To  all  appearance,  cold  may  be  conducted,  like  heat.  I  warm 
this  copper  cylinder  a  little  by  holding  it,  for  a  moment,  in  my 
hand.  When  placed  on  the  thermo-electric  pile,  the  needle 
goes  up  to  90°,  declaring  heat.  On  this  cylinder,  I  plaoe  a 
second  one,  which  has  been  chilled,  by  sinking  it  for  some 
time  in  this  mass  of  ice.  We  wait  a  moment,  the  needle 
moves :  it  is  now  descending  to  zero,  passes  it,  and  goes  on 
to  90°,  on  the  side  of  cold.  Analogy  might  weU  lead  you  to 
suppose  that  the  cold  is  conducted  downward,  from  the  top 
cylinder  to  the  bottom  one,  as  the  heat  was  conducted  in  our 
former  experiments.  No  objection  need  be  made  to  the  phrase 
*^  conduction  of  cold,''  if  it  be  used  with  a  dear  knowledge 
of  the  real  physical  process  involved.    The  real  process  is, 
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that  the  wann  intermediate  cylinder  first  delivers  up  its  heat^ 
or  nx>tion,  to  the  cold  cylinder  overhead,  and,  baying  thus  lost 
its  own  heat,  it  draws  upon  that  of  the  pile.  In  our  former 
experiments,  we  had  conduction  of  motion  to  the  pile ;  in  our 
present  one  we  have  conduction  of  motion  from  the  pile. 
But  it  is,  in  both  cases,  the  propagation  of  motion  with  which 
we  hare  to  do,  the  heating  and  the  chilling  depending  solely 
upon  the  direction  of  propagation.  I  place  one  of  these  metal 
cylinders,  which  has  been  purposely  cooled,  on  the  face  of  our 
pile ;  a  violent  deflection  follows,  declaring  the  instrument  to 
be  chilled.  Are  we  to  suppose  cold  to  be  an  entity  communi- 
cated to  the  pile  ?  No.  The  pile  here  is  the  warm  body ;  its 
molecular  motion  is  in  excess  of  that  possessed  by  the  Cylin- 
der;  and,  when  both  come  into  contact,  the  pile  seeks  to  make 
good  the  defect.  It  imparts  a  quantity  of  its  motion  to  the 
cylinder,  and,  by  its  own  bounty,  becomes  impoverished :  it 
chills  itself,  and  generates  the  current. 

(255)  Substituting  for  this  cold  metal  cylinder  a  cylinder 
of  wood,  with  the  same  temperature  as  the  metal  one,  the 
diill  of  the-  wood  is  very  feeble,  and  the  consequent  deflection 
very  smalL  Why  does  not  the  cold  wood  produce  an  action 
equal  to  that  of  the  cold  metal  ?  Simply,  because  the  heat, 
communicated  to  it  by  the  pile,  is  accumulated  at  its  under 
surface ;  it  cannot  escape  through  the  bad  conducting  wood  as 
it  escapes  through  the  metal,  and  thus  the  quantity  of  heat 
withdrawn  from  the  pile  by  the  wood  is  less  than  that  with- 
drawn by  the  copper.  A  similar  efleot  is  produced  when  the 
human  nerves  are  substituted  for  the  pile.  When  you  come 
into  a  cold  room,  and  lay  your  hand  upon  the  fire-irons,  the 
cbinmey-piece,  the  chairs,  the  carpet,  in  succession,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  of  different  temperatures :  the  iron  chills  you  more 
than  the  marble,  the  marble  more  than  the  wood,  and  so  on. 
{"our  hand  is  affected  exactly  as  the  pile  was  affected  in  the 
«ast  experiment.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  reverse  takes 
place  when  you  enter  a  hot  room ;  that  is  to  say,  a  room  hot- 
ter tiian  your  own  body.    You  would  certainly  suffer,  if  you 
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laj  down  upon  a  plate  of  metal  in  a  Turkish  bath ;  but  jou 
do  not  suffer  when  jou  lie  down  on  a  bench  of  wood.  Bj 
preserving  the  bodj  from  contact  with  good  conductors,  yeiy 
liigh  temperatures  maj  be  endured.  Eggs  may  be  boiled,  and 
beefjBteaks  cooked,  bj  the  heat  of  an  apartment^  in  which 
the  bodies  of  living  men  sustain  no  injury. 

(256)  The  exact   philosophy  of  this  last  experiment  is 
worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration.     With  it  the  names  of 
Blagden  and  Chantrey  are  associated,  those  eminent  men  hav- 
ing exposed  themselves  in  ovens  to  temperatures  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  boiling  water.     Let  us  compare  the  condi- 
tion of  the  two  living  human  beings  with  that  of  two  marble 
statues,  placed  in  the  same  oven.     The  statues  become  grad- 
ually hotter,  imtil  finally  they  assume  the  temperature  of  tbe 
air  of  the  oven ;  the  two  men,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
do  not  similarly  rise  in  temperature.     If  they  did,  the  tissues 
of  the  body  would  be  infEdlibly  destroyed,  the  temperature 
which  they  endured  being  more  than  sufficient  to  stew  the 
muscles  in  their  own  liquids.     But,  the  fact  is,  that  the  heat  of 
the  blood  is  scarcely  affected  by  an  augmentation  of  the  ex- 
ternal heat.     This  heat,  instead  of  being  applied  to  increase 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  is  applied  to  change  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  body;   it  prepares  the  perspiration,  forces  it 
through  the  pores,  and,  in  part,  vaporizes  it.     Heat  is  here 
converted  into  potential  energy;   it  is  consumed   in  work. 
This  is  the  waste-pipe,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  through  which 
the  excess  of  heat  overflows ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  imder  the  most 
varying  conditions  of  climate,  the  temperature  of  the  human 
blood  is,  practically,  constant.     The  blood  of  the  Laplander 
is  sensibly  as  warm  as  that  of  the  Hindoo ;  while  an  English- 
man, in  sailing  from  the  north  pole  to  the  south,  finds   his 
blood-temperature  hardly  heightened  by  his  approach  to  the 
equator,  and  hardly  diminished  by  his  approach  to  the  antarc- 
tic pole. 

(257)  When  the  communication  of  heat  is  gradual — as  it 
always  is,  when  the  body  is  surrounded  by  an  imperfect  con- 
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ductor — the  lieat  is  consuiiu.'d,  in  the  inaiiii(.'r  iiulicatc*!,  as  fa.^t 
as  it  is  supplied ;  but,  if  the  supply  of  heat  be  so  quick  (as  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  contact  with  a  good  conductor)  that 
the  conversion  into  this  harmless  potential  energy  cannot  be 
executed  with  sufficient  rapidity,  injury  to  the  tissues  is  the 
xesult     Some  people  have  professed  to  see,  in  this  power  of 
the  living  body  to  resist  a  high  temperature,  a  conservative 
action,  peculiar  to  the  vital  force.     No  doubt,  all  the  actions 
of  the  animal  organism  are  connected  with  what  we  call  its 
vitality ;  but  the  action  here  referred  to  is  the  same  in  kind  as 
the  melting  of  ice,  or  the  vaporization  of  water.     It  consists, 
simply,  in  the  diversion  of  heat  from  the  purposes  of  tempera- 
ture to  the  performance  of  work. 

(258)  Thus  far,  we  have  compared  the  conducting  power 
of  different  bodies  together ;  but  the  same  substance  may  pos- 
sess different  powers  of  conduction  in  different  directions. 
Many  crystals  are  so  built,  that  the  motion  of  heat  runs  with 
greater  facility  along  certain  lines  of  atoms  than  along  others. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  large  rock-crystal — a  crystal  of  quartz — 
forming  a  hexagonal  pillar,  which,  if  complete,  would  be  ter- 
minated by  two  six-sided  pyramids.  That  heat  travels  with 
greater  £Eu;ility  along  the  axis  of  this  crystal  than  across  it, 
has  been  proved  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  M.  de  Senarmont. 
Of  these  two  plates  of  quartz,  one  (fig.  61)  is  cut  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  and  the  other  (fig.  62)  parallel 
to  it.  The  plates  are  coated  with  a  layer  of  white  wax,  laid 
on  by  a  camelVhair  penciL  They  are  pierced  at  the  centre, 
and  into  the  hole  is  inserted  a  small  sewing-needle,  which  can 
be  wanned  by  an  electric  current,  b  (fig.  60)  is  the  battery, 
whence  the  current  proceeds ;  c  is  a  capsule  of  wood,  through 
the  bottom  of  which  the  sewing-needle  passes ;  (7  is  a  second 
capsule,  into  which  dips  the  point  of  the  needle,  and  q  is  the 
perforated  plate  of  quartz.  Each  capsule  contains  a  drop  of 
merciuy.  When  the  current  passes  from  c  to  c?,  the  needle  is 
heated,  and  the  heat  is  propagated  in  all  directions.  The  wax 
melts  around  the  place  where  the  heat  is  applied ;  and  on  this 
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plate,  which  is  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  quut^ 
the  6gure  of  the  melted  wax  is  a  perfect  circle  (fig.  61).  The 
Iicat  has  travelled  with  the  same  rapidity  all  round,  and  melted 


the  wax  to  the  same  distAnce  in  all  directions.  I  make  a  umi* 
lar  experiment  Trith  the  other  pUte :  the  wax  is  now  melting;; 
but  ita  figure  is  no  longer  a  circle.  The  heat  travels  more 
speedily  along  the  axis  than  across  it,  and  bence  the  wax 
figure  is  an  ellipse,  instead  of  a  circle  {fig.  62).  When  the 
wax  dries,  I  will  project  magnified  images  of  these  two  plates 
upon  the  screen,  nnd  you  will  then  see  the  <nrcular  figure  of 
the  melted  wax  on  the  one,  and  Uie  oval  figure  on  the  other. 
Iceland-spar  conducts  better  along  the  ciystallogTsphio  axis 
than  at  right  angles  to  it,  while  a  crystal  of  tourmaline  con- 
ducts best  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  The  metal  bismatb, 
with  which  you  are  already  acquainted,  cleaves  with  great 
facility  in  one  direction,  and,  as  well  shown  by  MM.  Svnnberg 
and  Matteucci,  it  conducts  both  heat  and  electricity  better 
along  the  planes  of  cleavage  than  across  them. 

(359)  In  wood,  we  have  an  eminent  example  of  this  dif- 
ference of  conductivity.  Many  years  ago,  MM.  de  la  Rivo 
and  Dc  CundoUo  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  conductive 
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power  of  wood,*  and,  in  the  case  of  five  Bpccimens  examined, 
established  the  fact  that  the  Telocity  of  transmission  was 
greater  along  the  fibre  than  across  it  The  manner  of  experi- 
ment was  that  usually  adopted  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  and 
which  was  applied  to  metals  by  M.  Despretz.f  A  bar  of  the 
substance  was  taken,  one  end  of  which  was  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  source  of  heat,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
until  a  state  of  equilibrium  was  assumed.  The  temperatures 
attained  by  the  bar,  at  yarious  distances  from  its  heated  end, 
were  ascertained  by  means  of  thermometers,  fitted  into  cavi- 
ties made  to  receive  them ;  from  these  data,  with  the  aid  of  a 
well-known  formula,  the  conductivity  of  the  wood  was  deter- 
mined. 

(260)  To  determine  the  velocity  of  calorific  transmission 
in  different  directions,  through  wood,  the  instrument  shown 
in  fig.  63  was  devised,  some  years  ago,  by  myseli  q  q'  r  b' 
is  an  oUong  piece  of  mahogany,  a  is  a  bar  of  antimony,  b  is 
a  bar  of  bismuth.  The  united  ends  of  the  two  bars  are  kept 
in  dose  contact  by  the  ivory  jaws  1 1',  and  the  other  ends  arc 
let  into  a  second  piece  of  ivory,  in  which  they  are  firmly  fixed. 
From  these  ends  proceed  two  pieces  of  platiniun  wire  to  tiie 
little  ivory  cups  h  h,  communicating  with  a  drop  of  mercury 
placed  in  the  interior.  Two  small  projections  are  observed  in 
the  figure,  jutting  from  1 1' ;  across,  from  one  projection  to 
the  other,  a  fine  membrane  is  stretched,  thus  enclosing  a  little 
chamber  m,  in  front  of  the  wedge-like  end  of  the  bismuth  and 
antimony  junction ;  the  chamber  has  an  ivory  bottom,  s  is  a 
wooden  slider,  which  can  be  moved  smoothly  back  and  for- 
ward along  a  bevelled  groove,  by  means  of  the  lever  l.  Tins 
lever  turns  on  a  pivot  at  Q,  and  fits  into  a  horizontal  slit  in  the 
slider,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  pin  p*  passing  through 
both ;  in  the  lever  an  oblong  aperture  is  cut,  through  which 
//  passes,  and  in  which  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  play, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  push  the  slider  forward  in  a  straight  line. 

*  M^m.  de  la  Soo.  de  Geneve,  vol.  it.  p.  70. 

t  AnnalcH  dc  Cbim.  et  do  PhyB.,  December,  1S27. 
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Two  projections  are  seen  at  the  end  of  the  slider;  across 
these,  from  projection  to  projection,  a  thin  membrane  is 
stretched  ;  a  chamber  m  is  thus  formed,  with  throe  sides  and 
a  floor  of  wood,  and  bounded  in  front  by  the  membrane.  A 
thin  platinum  wire,  bent  up  and  down  several  times,  go  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  grating,  was  laid  against  the  back  of  the 
chamber  m',  and  embedded  in  the  end  of  the  slider  by  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer;  the  end  was  then  filed  down,  until  about 
half  the  wire  was  removed,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  a  uni- 
form flat  sur&ce.  Against  the  common  surface  of  the  slider 
and  wire,  an  extremely  thin  plate  of  miea  was  glued,  sufficient, 
simply,  to  ioterrupt  all  contact  between  the  bent  wire  and  a 
drop  of  mercury,  which  the  chamber  m'  is  destined  to  con- 
tain; the  ends  10  w'  of  the  bent  wire  proceed  to  two  small 
cisterns  c  c',  hollowed  out  in  a  slab  of  ivory,  and  filled  with 
mercury.  The  end  of  the  slider  and  its  bent  wire  are  shown 
in  fig.  64.  The  rectangular  space  efg  h  (fig.  63)  is  cut  quite 
through  the  sliib  of  mahogany,  and  a  brass  plat«  is  screwed  to 
the  latter  underneath ;  from  this  plate  (which  is  out  away,  as 
shown  by  the  dott«d  lines  in  the  figure)  four  conical  ivory 
pillars  a&cc^  project  upward ;  though  appearing  to  be  upon 
the  samo  plane  as  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  bismuth  and  anti- 
mony bars,  tho  points  of  the  pOlars  are,  in  reality,  0'3  of  an 
inch  below  the  said  surfaces, 

(261)  The  body  to  be  examined  is  reduced  to  the  shape  of  a 
cube,  and  placed,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  pliers,  upon  the  four  sup- 
\>orisabcd ;  tho  slider  s  is  then  drawn  up  against  the  cube, 
and  the  latter  becomes  firmly  clasped  between  the  projections  of 
the  piece  of  ivory  1 1'  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  the  slider  a 
on  the  other.  The  chambers  m  and  m'  being  filled  with  mei^ 
cury,the  membrane  in  front  of  each  is  pressed  gently  against 
the  cube  by  the  interior  fluid  mass,  and,  in  this  way,  a  uiii- 
form  contact,  which  is  absolutely  essential,  is  secured. 

The  problem  which  requires  solutionis  the  following:  It 
is  required  to  apply  a  source  of  heat,  of  a  strictly  measurable 
character,  and  always  readily  attainable,  to  that  lace  of  the 
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cube  which  is  in  contact  with  the  membrane  vn!  at  the  end 
of  the  slider,  and  to  determine  what  quantity  of  this  heat 
crosses  the  cube  to  the  opposite  face,  during  a  minute  of 
time. 

(262)  To  obtain  a  source  of  heat,  of  the  nature  described, 
the  following  method  was  adopted:  b  is  a  small  galvanic 
battery,  from  which  a  current  proceeds  to  the  tangent  compass 
T ;  passes  roimd  the  ring  of  the  instrument,  deflecting  in  its 
passage  the  magnetic  needle,  which  hangs  in  the  centre  of  the 
ring.  From  T  the  current  proceeds  to  the  rheostat  b  ;  this 
instrument  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  serpentine  stone,  round 
which  a  German-silver  wire  is  coiled  spirally;  by  turning  the 
handle  of  the  instrument,  any  required  quantity  of  this  power- 
fully resisting  wire  is  thrown  into  the  circuit,  the  current  be- 
ing thus  regulated  at  pleasure.  The  sole  use  of  these  last  two 
instruments,  in  the  present  series  of  experiments,  is  to  keep 
the  current  perfectly  constant,  from  day  to  day.  From  the 
rheostat  the  current  proceeds  to  the  cistern  c,  thence  through 
the  bent  wire,  and  back  to  the  cistern  c',  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  other  pole  of  the  battery. 

(263)  The  bent  wire,  during  the  passage  of  the  current, 
becomes  greatly  heated ;  the  heat  is  transmitted  through  the 
mercury  in  the  chamber  wl  to  the  membrane  in  firont  of  the 
chamber;  this  membrane  becomes  the  proximate  source  of 
heat  applied  to  the  left-hand  face  of  the  cube.  The  quantity 
of  heat  transmitted  from  this  source,  through  the  mass  of  the 
cube,  to  the  opposite  face,  in  any  given  time,  is  estimated 
from  the  deflection  which  it  is  able  to  produce  upon  the  nee- 
dle of  a  galvanometer,  connected  with  the  bismuth  and  an- 
timony pair.  Q  is  a  galvanometer,  used  for  this  purpose; 
from  it  proceed  wires  to  the  mercury  cups  m  m,  which,  as 
before  remarked,  are  connected  by  platinum  wires  with  ▲ 
and  B. 

(2G4)  The  action  of  mercury  upon  bismuth,  as  a  solvent,  is 
well  known ;  an  amalgam  is  speedily  formed  when  the  two 
metals  come  into  contact.    To  preserve  the  thermo-electrio 
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couple  fipom  thia  action,  tbcir  ends  arc  protected  bj  a  sheath- 
ing of  the  same  membrane  as  that  used  in  front  of  the  cham- 
bers tn  fn\ 

(265)  Previous  to  the  cube's  being  placed  between  the  two 
membranes,  the  latter,  bj  virtue  of  the  fluid  masses  behind 
them,  bulge  out  a  litUe,  thus  forming  a  pair  of  soft  and  slightly 
convex  cushions.  When  the  cube  is  placed  on  its  supports, 
and  the  slider  is  brought  up  against  it,  both  cushions  are 
pressed  flat,  and  thus  the  contact  is  made  perfect  The  sur- 
£u;e  of  the  cube  is  larger  than  the  surface  of  the  membrane ;  * 
and  hence  the  former  is  always  firmly  caught  between 
the  opposed  rigid  projections,  the  slider  being  held  fast  in 
this  position  by  means  of  the  spring  r,  which  is  then  attached 
to  the  pin  p.  The  exact  manner  of  the  experiment  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Having  first  seen  that  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
points  to  zero,  when  the  thermo-circuit  is  complete,  the  latter 
is  interrupted  by  means  of  the  break-circuit  key  k\  At  a  cer- 
tain moment,  marked  by  the  second-hand  of  a  watch,  the  vol- 
taic circuit  is  closed  by  the  key  A*,  and  the  current  is  permitted 
to  circulate  for  sixty  seconds ;  at  the  sixtieth  second  the  vol- 
taic circuit  is  broken,  by  the  left  hand  at  A;,  while,  at  the  same 
instant,  the  thermo-electric  circuit  is  closed  by  the  right  hand 
at  V.  The  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  instantly  deflected, 
and  the  limit  of  the  first  impulsion  is  noted.  The  amount  of 
this  impulsion  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  has  reached  the  bismuth  and  antimony  junction,  through 
the  mass  of  the  cube,  during  the  time  of  action.  The  limit  of 
the  first  impulsion  being  noted,  the  cube  is  removed,  and  the 
mstrument  is  allowed  to  cool,  until  the  needle  of  the  galva- 
nometer returns  again  to  zero. 

(266)  Judging  from  the  description,  the  mode  of  experi- 
ment may  appear  complicated,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  not  so.  A 
fingle  experimenter  has  the  most  complete  command  over  the 
entire  arrangement.  The  wires  from  the  small  galvanic  bat- 
tery (a  single  cell)  remain  undisturbed  from  day  to  day ;  all 

*  The  odge  of  each  cube  measured  0*8  inch. 
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that  is  to  be  done  is  to  connect  the  battery  with  them,  and 
every  thing  is  ready  for  experiment. 

(267)  There  are  in  wood  three  lines,  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  which  the  mere  inspection  of  the  substance  enables 
us  to  fix  upon,  as  the  necessary  resultants  of  molecular  action : 
the  first  line  is  parallel  to  the  fibre ;  the  second  is  perpendic- 
ular to  it,  and  to  the  ligneous  layers  which  indicate  the  annual 
growth  of  the  tree ;  while  the  third  is  perpendioular  to  the 
fibre,  and  parallel,  or  rather  tangential,  to  tiie  layers.  From 
each  of  a  munber  of  trees  a  cube  was  cut,  two  of  the  &ces 
being  parallel  to  the  ligneous  layers,  two  perpendioular  to 
them,  while  the  remaining  two  were  perpendicular  to  the  fibre. 
It  was  proposed  to  examine  the  velocity  of  calorific  transmis- 
sion through  the  wood  in  these  three  directions.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  wood  was  m  all  oases  well  seasoned  and 
dry. 

(266)  The  cube  was  first  placed  upon  its  four  supports, 
ab  c  d^Bo  that  the  line  of  flux  from  m'  to  m  was  parallel  to 
the  fibre,  and  the  deflection,  produced  by  the  heat  transmitted 
in  sixty  seconds,  was  observed.  The  cube  was  then  placed 
with  its  fibre  vertical,  the  line  of  flux  from  m'  to  m  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  fibre,  and  paraUel  to  the  ligneous  layers ;  the 
deflection  produced  by  a  minute's  action,  in  this  case,  was  also 
determined.  Finally,  the  cube  was  turned  90^  roimd,  its  fibre 
being  still  vertical,  so  that  the  line  of  flux  was  peipendicular 
to  both  fibre  and  layers,  and  the  consequent  deflection  was 
observed.  In  the  comparison  of  these  two  latter  directions, 
the  chief  delicacy  of  manipiilation  is  necessary.  It  requires 
but  a  rough  experiment  to  demonstrate  the  superior  velocity 
of  propagation  along  the  fibre,  but  the  velocities  in  all  direc- 
tions perpendicular  to  the  fibre  are  so  nearly  equal  that  it  is 
only  by  great  care,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  numerous 
experiments,  that  a  difierence  of  action  can  be  securely  estab- 
lished. 

(269)  The  following  table  contains  some  of  the  results  of 
the  inquiry ;  it  will  explain  itself : 
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Dacflplion  of  Wood. 
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SI 
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HI 
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UB 
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11 -B 
12.0 
Il'O 
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(270)  Tbe  above  table  furnishes  us  with  a  corroboration 

Uie  result  arrived  at  by  De  la  Rive  and  De  Candolle,  re- 

■ng  the  superior  conductivity  of  the  wood  in  the  direction 

the  fibre.    Evidence  is  also  afforded  as  to  how  little  mere 
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density  affects  the  velocitj  of  transmission.  There  appears 
to  be  neither  law  nor  general  rule  here.  American  birch,  a 
comparatively  light  wood,  possesses,  undoubtedly,  a  higher 
traiisinissive  power  than  any  other  in  the  list.  Iron-wood,  on 
the  contrary,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1*426,  stands  low. 
Again,  oak  and  Coroman del- wood — ^the  latter  so  hard  and 
dense  that  it  is  used  for  sharp  war-instruments  by  savage  tribes 
— stand  near  the  head  of  the  list,  while  Scotch  fir  and  other 
lifflit  woods  stand  low. 

(271)  If  we  cast  our  eyes  along  the  second  and  third  col- 
umns of  the  table,  we  shall  find  that,  in  every  instance,  the 
velocity  of  propagation  is  greatest  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  ligneous  layers.  The  law  of  molecular  action,  as  re- 
gards the  transmission  of  heat  through  wood,  may  therefore 
be  expressed  as  follows  : 

At  all  the  points^  not  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  tree^  wood 
possesses  three  unequal  axes  of  calorific  conduction^  which  are 
at  riglU  angles  to  ea^h  other.  The  first  and  principal  axis  is 
parallel  to  the  fibre  of  the  wood  ;  t/ie  second  and  intermediale 
axis  is  perpendicular  to  tJie  fihre^  and  to  the  ligneous  layers ; 
while  the  third  and  least  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  fibre^ 
and  parallel  to  the  layers. 

(272)  MM.  De  la  Rive  and  De  CandoUe  have  remarked 
upon  the  influence  which  its  feeble  conducting  power  in  a 
lateral  direction  must  exert  in  preserving  within  a  tree  the 
warmth  which  it  acquires  from  the  soiL  In  virtue  of  this 
property,  a  tree  is  able  to  resist  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, which  would  probably  be  prejudicial  to  it :  it  resists  alike 
the  sudden  abstraction  of  heat  from  within,  and  the  sudden 
accession  of  it  from  without.  But  Nature  has  gone  further, 
and  clothes  the  tree  with  a  sheathing  of  worse-conducting  ma- 
terial than  the  wood  itself,  even  in  its  worst  direction.  The 
following  are  the  deflections,  obtained  by  submitting  a  num- 
ber of  cubes  of  bark,  of  the  same  size  as  the  cubes  of  wood, 
to  the  same  conditions  of  experiment : 
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Beeob-tTM  b«rk 

DefleoUxL 

prodaoed  |)j  the  wood. 
10-8' 

Oftk-treebark     . 

1 

11-0 

Etm-tree  bark 

.  1 

11-5 

Pine-tree  bark    . 

1 

120 

The  direction  of  transnuBsion,  in  these  cases,  was  from  the 
uterior  surface  of  the  bark  outward. 

(273)  The  average  deflection,  produced  by  a  cube  of  wood, 
when  the  flux  is  lateral,  may  be  taken  at 

12^; 

a  cube  of  rock-crystal  (pure  silica),  of  tlie  same  size,  produces 

a  deflection  of 

90^ 

(274)  There  are  the  strongest  experimental  grounds  for 
believing  that  rock-crystal  possesses  a  higher  conductive 
power  than  some  of  the  metals. 

(275)  The  following  numbers  express  the  transmissive 
power  of  a  few  other  organic  structures : 

Tooth  of  walrus .  .16 

Tusk  of  East-Indian  elq)haiit  ...  17 

Whalebone.        ......      9 

Rlunoceros-bom       .....  9 

Cow*8hom  .  •  .  .  .9 

(276)  The  substances  used  in  the  construction  of  organic 
tissues  are  exactly  such  as  are  best  calculated  to  resist  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

(277)  The  following  results  further  illustrate  this  point. 
Each  of  the  substances  mentioned  was  reduced  to  the  cubical 
form,  and  submitted  to  an  examination,  similar  in  eveiy  r& 
spect  to  that  of  wood  and  quartz.  While,  however,  a  cube  of 
the  latter  substance  produces  a  deflection  of  90^,  a  cube  of 

Sealing-wax  produces  a  deflection  of  .  .0* 

Sole-leather  .....  0 

Bee8*-wax  .0 
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Olue  .  .  .  •  .0* 

Gatta-percha   .            .            .            .            .  .0 

India-rubber  .....  0 

Filbert-lcernel  .            .           .           •            •  .0 

AlmoDd>kernel  .....  0 

Boiled  ham-muBcle      .            .            .            •  .0 

Baw  Teal-muscle  .....  0 

(278)  The  substances  here  named  are  animal  and  vege- 
table productions ;  and  the  experiments  demonstrate  the  ex- 
treme imperviousness  of  every  one  of  them.  Starting  inm 
the  principle,  that  sudden  accessions  or  deprivations  of  heat 
are  prejudicial  to  animal  and  vegetable  health,  we  see  that 
the  materials  chosen  are  precisely  those  best  calculated  to 
avert  such  changes. 

(279)  I  wish  now  to  direct  jour  attention  to  what  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  you  a  parodoxical  experiment :  Here  is 
a  short  prism  of  bismuth,  and  here  another  of  iron,  of  the 
same  size.  The  ends  of  both  prisms  are  coated  with  white 
wax,  and  placed,  with  their  coated  surfaces  upward,  on  the 
lid  of  this  vessel,  which  contains  hot  water.  The  motion  of 
heat  will  propagate  itself  through  the  prisms,  and  you  are  to 
observe  the  melting  of  the  wax.  It  is  already  beginning  to 
yield,  but  on  which  ?  On  the  bismuth.  And  now  the  white 
has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  bismuth,  the  wax  over- 
spreading it  in  a  transparent  liquid  layer,  while  that  on  the 
iron  is  not  yet  melted.  How  is  this  result  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  fact,  stated  in  our  table  of  conductivities,  that,  the  con- 
duction of  iron  being  12,  the  conduction  of  bismuth  is  only  2  ? 
In  this  experiment,  the  bismuth  seems  to  be  the  best  con- 
ductor. We  solve  this  enigma  by  turning  to  our  table  of 
specific  heats  (page  129),  where  we  find  that,  the  specific  heat 
of  iron  being  0.1138,  that  of  bismuth  is  only  0.0308 ;  to  rise, 
therefore,  a  certain  number  of  degrees  in  temperature,  iron 
requires  more  than  three  times  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat 
required  by  bismuth.  Thus,  though  the  iron  is  really  a  much 
better  conductor  than  the  bismuth,  and  is  at  this  moment  ao 
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oq>ting,  in  ererj  unit  of  timei  a  much  greater  amount  of  heat 
than  the  bismuth,  still,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  its 
atoms,  or  the  magnitude  of  its  interior  work,  the  augmenta- 
tion of  temperature  in  its  case  is  slow.  Bismuth,  on  the  con- 
trary, can  immediately  devote  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat 
imparted  to  it,  to  the  augmentation  of  temperature ;  and  thus 
it  apparently  outstrips  the  iron,  in  the  transmission  of  that 
motion,  to  which  temperature  is  due. 

(280)  Ton  see  here,  yery  plainly,  the  incorrectness  of  the 
statements  sometimes  made  in  books,  and  frequently  also  by 
oandidates  in  oiur  science  examinations,  regarding  the  experi- 
ment of  Ingenhausz,  already  referred  to.  It  is  usually  stated 
that  the  greater  the  quickness  with  which  the  wax  melts,  the 
better  is  the  conductor.  If  the  bad  conductor  and  the  good 
conductor  have  the  same  specific  heat,  this  is  true ;  but  in 
other  cases,  as  proved  by  our  last  experiment,  it  may  be  en- 
tirely incorrect.  The  proper  way  of  proceeding,  as  already 
indicated,  is  to  wait  until  both  the  iron  and  the  bismutli  have 
attained  a  constant  temperature — till  each  of  them,  in  fact, 
has  accepted,  and  is  transmitting,  all  the  motion  which  it  can 
accept,  or  transmit,  from  the  somrcc  of  heat;  when  this  is 
done,  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  transmitted  by  the  iron  is 
many  times  greater  than  that  transmitted  by  the  bismuth. 
You  remember  our  experiments  with  the  Trevelyan  instru- 
ment, and  know  the  utility  of  having  a  highly-expansible  body 
as  the  bearer  of  the  rocker.  Lead  is  good,  because  it  is  thus 
expansible.  But  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  zinc  is  slightly 
higher  than  that  of  lead ;  still  zinc  does  not  answer  well,  as  a 
block.  The  reason  is,  the  specific  heat  of  zinc  is  more  than 
three  times  that  of  lead,  so  that  the  heat,  commimicated  to 
the  zinc  by  the  contact  of  the  rocker,  produces  only  about  one- 
third  the  augmentation  of  temperature,  and  a  correspondingly 
•mall  amount  of  local  expansion. 

(281)  These  considerations  also  show  that,  in  our  experi- 
ments on  wood,  the  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  by  omr  cube 
in  one  minute's  time  cannot,  in  strictness,  be  regarded  as  the 
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expression  of  the  conductivity  of  the  wood,  unless  the  specific 
heat  of  the  various  woods  be  the  same.  On  this  point,  no  ex- 
periments have  been  made.  But,  as  regards  the  influence  of 
molecular  structure,  the  experiments  hold  good,  for  here  we 
compare  one  direction  with  another,  in  the  same  cube.  With 
respect  to  organic  structiu'es,  I  may  add  that,  even  allowing 
them  time  to  accept  all  the  motion,  which  they  are  capable  of 
accepting,  ifrom  a  source  of  heat,  their  power  of  transmitting 
that  motion  is  exceedingly  low.  They  are  really  bad  con 
ductors. 

(282)  It  is  the  imperfect  conductibility  of  woollen  textures, 
whicli  renders  them  so  eminently  fit  for  clothing.  They  pre- 
serve the  body  from  sudden  accessions,  and  from  sudden  losses 
of  heat.  The  same  quality  of  non-conductibility  manifests 
itself,  when  we  wrap  flannel  round  a  block  of  ice.  The  ice 
thus  preserved  is  not  easily  melted.  In  the  case  of  a  human 
body,  on  a  cold  day,  the  woollen  clothing  prevents  the  trans- 
mission of  motion  from  within  outward.  In  the  case  of  the 
ice,  on  a  warm  day,  the  self-same  fabric  prevents  the  trans- 
mission of  motion  from  without  inward..  Animals  which  in- 
habit cold  climates  are  furnished  by  Nature  wilii  their  neces- 
sary clothing.  Birds,  especially,  need  this  protection,  for  they 
are  still  more  warm-blooded  than  the  mammalia.  They  are 
furnished  with  feathers,  and  between  the  feathers  the  inter- 
stices are  filled  with  down,  the  molecular  constitution  and 
mechanical  texture  of  which  render  it,  perhaps,  the  worst  of 
all  conductors.  Here  we  have  another  example  of  that  harmo- 
nious relation  of  life  to  the  conditions  of  life,  which  is  inces- 
santly firesentcd  to  the  student  of  natural  science. 

(283)  The  indefatigable  Rumford  made  an  elaborate  scries 
of  experiments,  on  the  conductivity  of  the  substances  used  in 
clothing.*  His  method  was. this:  A  mercurial  thermometer 
was  suspended  in  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  glass  tube,  ending 
with  a  globe,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  centre  of  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  occupied  the  centre  of  the  globe :  the  space, 

♦  rhil.  Trans.  1792,  p.  48. 
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'J  03 


^^^^etwecn  the  internal  surface  of  the  globe  and  the  bulb,  was 

A^^cd  with  the  substance  whose  conductive  power  was  to  be 

^^^tennined ;  the  instrument  was  then  heated  in  boiling  water, 

^^iid  afterward  plunged  into  a  freezing  mixture  of  pounded  ice 

^nd  salt,  the  times  of  cooling  down  135^  Fahr.  being  noted. 

ij  are  recorded  in  the  following  table : 


Sarroiiiided  with 
Tiristedsak 
Finafint 
Cotton-wool 
Sheep's  wool 
Taffetj 
Baw  Bilk 
Bemyen'  fur 
Eider-down 
Hares'  far 
Wood-sshes 
Charcoal 
Lamp-black 


BMonds. 
.    911 

1082 
.  1046 

1118 
.  1169 

1264 
.  1296 

1806 

.  1312 

927 

.     987 

1117 


(284)  Among  the  substances  here  examined,  hares*  fur 
offered  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  the 
heat. 

(285)  The  transmission  of  heat  is  powerfully  influenced  by 
the  mechanical  state  of  the  body  through  which  it  passes. 
The  raw  and  twisted  silk  of  Rumford^s  table  illustrate  this. 
Pure  silica,  in  the  state  of  hard  rock-crystal,  is  a  better  con- 
ductor than  bismuth  or  lead ;  but,  if  the  crystal  be  reduced  to 
powder,  the  propagation  of  heat  through  that  powder  is  ex- 
ceedingly slow.  Through  transparent  rock-salt  heat  is  copi- 
ously conducted,  through  common  table-salt  very  feebly.  Here 
is  some  asbestos,  a  substance  composed  of  certain  silicates  in 
a  fibrous  condition ;  I  place  it  on  my  hand,  and  on  the  asbestos 
a  red-hot  iron  ball :  the  ball  can  be  supported  without  incon- 
Tenicnce.  The  asbestos  intercepts  the  heat.  That  this  divis- 
ion of  the  substance  should  interfere  with  the  transmission 
might  reasonably  be  inferred;  for,  heat  being  motion,  any 
thing  which  disturbs  the  continuity  of  the  molecular  chain, 
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along  which  the  motion  is  conyeyed|  must  tJkot  the  traoamiBi' 
sion.  In  the  case  of  the  asbestos,  the  fibres  of  the  silicates  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  spaces  of  air ;  to  propagate  itself^ 
therefore,  the  motion  has  to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  air,  a 
very  light  body,  and  again  from  the  air  to  the  solid,  a  oompar- 
atively  heavy  body ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  tianamission 
of  motion  through  this  composite  texture  must  be  very  imper- 
fect. In  the  case  of  an  animal^s  fur,  this  is  more  espedally 
the  case ;  for  here,  not  only  do  spaces  of  air  interyene  between 
the  hairs,  but  the  hairs  themselves,  unlike  the  fibres  of  the 
asbestos,  are  very  bad  conductors.  Lava  has  been  known  to 
flow  over  a  layer  of  ashes,  underneath  which  was  a  bed  of  ice, 
and  the  non-conductivity  of  the  ashes  has  saved  the  ice  from 
fusion.  Red-hot  cannon-balls  may  be  wheeled  to  the  gun's 
mouth  in  wooden  barrows  partially  filled  with  sand.  loe  is 
packed  in  sawdust,  to  prevent  it  from  melting ;  powdered  char- 
coal is  also  an  eminently  bad  conductor.  But  there  are  cases 
where  sawdust,  chaff,  or  charcoal,  could  not  be  used  with  safe- 
ty, on  account  of  their  combustible  nature.  In  such  cases, 
powdered  gypsum  may  be  used  with  advantage ;  in  the  solid 
crystalline  state,  it  is  an  incomparably  worse  conductor  than 
silica,  and  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that,  in  the  powdered 
state,  its  imperviousness  fiir  transcends  that  of  sand,  each 
grain  of  which  is  a  good  conductor.  A  jacket  of  gypsum- 
powder,  round  a  steam-boiler,  would  materially  lessen  its  loss 
of  heat. 

(28G)  Water  usually  holds  certain  minerals  in  solution. 
In  percolating  through  the  earth,  it  dissolves  more  or  less  of 
the  substances  with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  For  exam- 
ple, in  chalk  districts,  the  water  always  contains  a  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime ;  such  water  is  called  hard  wat^.  Sulphate 
of  lime  is  also  a  common  ingredient  of  water.  In  evaporat- 
ing, the  water  only  is  driven  off,  the  mineral  is  left  behind, 
often  in  quantities  too  great  to  be  held  in  solution  by  the 
water.  Many  springs  are  strongly  impregnated  with  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  when  the  waters  of 
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loeii  springs  reach  the  surhcef  and  are  exposed  to  the  air, 
niiere  they  can  partially  evaporate,  the  mineral  ia  precipi- 
tated, and  forms  incrustations  on  the  surfaces  of  plants  and 
stones,  oyer  which  the  water  trickles.     In  boiling  water,  the 
nme  occurs;    the  minerals  are  precipitated,  and  there  is 
Boucelj  a  kettle  in  London  which  is  not  internally  coated 
with  a  mineral  incrustation.     This  is  an  extremely  serious 
difficulty,  as  regards  steam-boilers ;   the  crust  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor, and  it  may  become  so  thick  as    materially  to  in- 
teroept  the  passage  of  heat  to  the  water.      Before  you  is 
an  example  of  this  mischieC     This  is  a  portion  of  a  boiler 
belonging  to  a  steamer,  which  was  all  but  lost  through  the 
exhaustion  of  her  coals :   to  briug  this  vessel  into  port,  her 
spars,  and  every  other  piece  of  available  wood,  were  burnt 
On  examination,  this  formidable  incrustation  was  found  within 
the  boiler :   it  is  mainly  carbonate  of  lime,  which  by  its  non- 
conducting power  rendered  a  prodigal   expenditure  of   fuel 
necessary,    to    generate    the    required    quantity  of   steam. 
Doubtless,  the  slowness  of  many  kettles  in  boiling  would  be 
found  due  to  a  similar  cause. 

(287)  One  or  two  instances  of  the  action  of  good  conduc- 
tors, in  preventing  the  local  accumulation  of  heat,  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  These  two  spheres  are  of  the  same  size, 
and  are  both  covered  closely  with  white  paper.  One  of  them 
is  copper,  the  other  is  wood.  I  place  a  spirit-lamp  underneath 
each  of  them.  The  motion  of  heat  is,  of  course,  communi- 
cating itself  to  each  ball,  but,  in  one,  it  is  quickly  conducted 
away  from  the  place  of  contact  with  the  flame,  through  the 
entire  mass  of  the  ball ;  in  the  other,  this  quick  conduction 
does  not  take  place,  the  motion  therefore  accumulates  at  the 
point  where  the  flame  plays  upon  the  ball ;  and  here  you  have 
the  result.  On  tinming  up  the  wooden  ball,  the  white  paper 
is  seen  to  be  charred ;  the  other  ball,  so  far  from  being  charred, 
is  weif  at  its  imder  surfEU^,  by  the  condensation  of  the  aque- 
ous vapor  generated  by  the  lamp.  Here  is  a  cylinder  covered 
closely  with  paper;  I  hold  its  centre,  thus,  over  the  lamp. 
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turning  it  so  that  the  flame  shall  play  all  round  the  cylinder: 
you  see  a  well-defined  black  mark,  on  one  side  of  which  the 
paper  is  charred,  on  the  other  side  not.  The  cylinder  is  half 
brass  and  half  wood,  and  this  black  mark  shows  their  line  of 
junction;  where  the  paper  covers  the  wood,  it  is  charred; 
where  it  covers  the  brass,  it  is  not  sensibly  affected. 

(288)  If  the  entire  moving  force  of  a  common  rifle-bullet 
were  commimicated  to  a  heavy  cannon-ball,  it  would  produce 
in  the  latter  a  very  small  amount  of  motion.  Supposing  tbe 
rifle-bullet  to  weigh  two  ounces,  and  to  have  a  velocitj  of 
1,600  feet  a  second,  the  moving  force  of  this  bullet,  commtmi- 
cated  to  a  100-lb.  cannon-ball,  would  impart  to  the  latter  a 
velocity  of  only  32  feet  a  second.  Thua  with  regard  to  a 
flame ;  its  molecular  motion  is  veiy  intense,  but  its  weight  is 
extremely  small,  and,  if  communicated  to  a  heavy  body,  the 
intensity  of  the  motion  must  falL  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
sheet  of  wire  gauze,  with  meshes  wide  enough  to  allow  air  to 
pass  freely  through  them ;  and  here  is  a  jet  of  gas,  buming 
brilliantly.  I  bring  down  the  wire  gauze  upon  the  flame; 
you  would  imagine  that  the  flame  could  readily  pass  through 
the  meshes  of  the  gauze  :  but  no,  not  a  flicker  gets  through 
(fig.  65).     The  combustion  is  entirely  confined  to  the  space 
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under  the  gauze.  I  extinguish  the  flame,  and  allow  the  imig* 
nitcd  gas  to  stream  from  the  burner.  I  place  the  wire  game, 
thus,  above  the  burner :  the  gas  is  now  freely  passing  through 
the  meshes.  On  igniting  the  gas  above,  you  have  the  flame, 
but  it  does  not  propagate  itself  downward  to  the  burner  (fig. 
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M).     Tou  see  a  dark  space  of  four  inches,  between  the 
bivner  and  the  gauze,  a  space  filled  with  gas  in  a  condition 
eoinentlj  fJATorable  to  ignition,  but  still  it  does  not  ignite. 
Thus,  you  see,  this  metallic  gauze,  which  allows  the  gas  to 
pass  lieelj  through,  intercepts  the  flame.    And  why  ?    A  cer- 
tain heat  is  necessary,  to  cause  the  gas  to  ignite ;    but  by 
placing  the  wire  gauze  over  the  flame,  or  the  flame  over  the 
wire  gauze,  you  transfer  the  motion  of  that  light  and  quiver- 
ing thing  to  the  comparatively  heavy  metaL     The  intensity 
of  the  molecular  motion  is  greatly  lowered :  so  much  lowered, 
indeed,  that  it  is  incompetent  to  propagate  the  combustion  to 
the  opposite  side  of'  the  gauze. 

(289)  We  are  all,  unhappily,  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
terrible  accidents  that  occur,  through  explosions  in  coal-mines. 
Tou  know  that  the  cause  of  these  explosions  is  the  presence 
of  a  certain  gas — a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen — gcn- 

^erated  in  the  coal  strata.  When  this  gas  is  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  air,  it  explodes  on  ignition,  the  carbon 
of  the  gas  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  to  produce 
carbonic  acid ;  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas  uniting  with  tlie  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  to  produce  water.  By  the  flame  of  the  explo- 
sion the  miners  are  burnt ;  but,  even  should  this  not  destroy 
life,  they  are  often  suflbcated  afterward,  by  the  carbonic  acid 
produced.  The  original  gas  is  the  miner's  "  fire-damp,*'  the 
carbonic  acid  is  his  "  choke-damp."  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  after 
having  assured  himself  of  the  action  of  wire  gauze,  just  ex- 
hibited before  you,  applied  it  to  the  construction  of  a  lamp, 
which  should  enable  the  miner  to  carry  his  light  into  an  explo- 
sive atmosphere.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  safety- 
2a77?p,  the  miner  had  to  content  himself  with  the  light  from 
sparks  produced  by  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel,  for  these 
sparks  were  found  incompetent  to  ignite  the  firedamp. 

(290)  Davy  surroimded  a  common  oil-lamp  by  a  cylinder 
of  wire-gauze  (fig.  67).  So  long  as  this  lamp  is  fed  by  pure 
air,  the  flame  bums  with  the  ordinary  brightness  of  an  oil- 
flame  ;   but,  when  the  miner  comes  into  an  atmosphere  con» 
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taiDin^  "  fire-damp,"  hie  flame  enlarges,  and  becomes  less  lumi- 
nous ;  instead  of  being  fed  by  the  pure  oxygen  of  the  air,  it  is 
Don-,  in  part,  Buiroundcd  by  inOammable  gas.  "niis  enlargemeDt 
of  the  flame  he  ought  to  take  as  a  warning  to  retire.  Still, 
though  a  continuous  explosive  atmosphere  may  extend  from  ' 
the  air  outside,  through  the  meshes  of  the  gauze,  to  the  flame 
within,  ignition  is  not  propagated  across  the  gauze.  The 
lamp  may  be  filled  with  an  almost  lightleas 
Fio.  tn.  flame ;  still,  cxplosioD  docs  not  occur.    A 

defect  in  the  gauze,  the  deatrucUon  of  the 
wire  at  any  point  by  oxidation,  hastened 
by  the  flame  playing  against  it,  would 
cause  explosion.  The  motion  of  the  Isinp 
through  the  air  might  also  force,  mcchstt- 
ically,  the  flame  through  the  meshes.  In 
short,  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  and 
caution  is  necessary  in  using  the  ]tm^ 
This  intelligence,  unhappily,  is  not  almjs 
possessed,  nor  this  caution  always  exe^ 
cised,  by  the  miner ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  ercQ  with  the  safety-lamp,  explo- 
sions still  occur.  Before  permitting  a  man 
or  boy  to  enter  a  mine,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  place  these  results,  by  experiment, 
visibly  before  him?  Mere  advice  will  not 
enforce  caution ;  but  let  the  miner  have 
tlie  physical  image  of  what  he  is  to  expect, 
clearly  and  vividly  before  his  mind,  and  Lc 
will  find  it  a  restraining  and  a  monitory  influence,  long  afttr 
the  effect  of  cautioning  teordt  has  passed  sway. 

{'iOl)  A  word  or  two,  now,  on  the  conductivity  of  liqui<ls 
and  gases.  Rumford  made  numerous  experiments  on  this 
subject,  showing  at  once  clearness  of  conception,  and  skill  of 
execution.  He  supposed  liquids  to  be  non-conductors,  clearly 
distinguishing  the  "  transport "  of  heat,  by  convection,  from 
true  conduction ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  convection  in  bis 
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Uqnids,  be  heated  tbem  at  th«  top.  la  tiiis  way,  he  found  the 
bnt  of  s  warm  iron  cylinder  incompetent  to  pnaa  downward, 
thnttgfa  0^  of  an  inch  of  olive-oil ;  he  alao  boOed  water  in  a 
Ijlus  tube,  over  ice,  without  melting  the  latter  subatance. 
Hie  later  experiments  of  }JL  Despretz  apparently  show  that 
liqiuda  posseaa  true  though  extremely  feeble  powers  of  con- 
dnction.  Bumford  also  denied  the  conductivity  of  gases, 
though  he  was  well  acquainted  with  their  convection.*  "Die 
nbject  of  gaseous  conduction  has  been  recently  taken  up  by 
IWeasor  Magnus,  of  Berlin,  and  this  distinguished  philoso- 
}dier  considers  his  experiments  prove  that  hydrogen  gas  con- 
ducts heat  like  a  metaL 

(292)   The  cooling  action  of  air  by  convection  may  be 

tbns  illosbated :  On  sending  a  voltaic  current  through  this 

ooil  of  platinum  wire,  it  glows  bright  red. 

I  now  etreteh  out  the  ooil,  so  as  te  form  a  ^°'  "* 

stiaight  wire;  the  glow  instantly  sinks — you 

can  hardly  see  it.     This  e&ect  Is  due  to  the 

£ren  access  of  the  cold  air  to  the   stretched 

wire.     Here,  agun,  is  a  receiver,  h  (fig.  G6), 

which  can  be  exhausted  at  pleasure ;  attached 

to  the  bottom  is  a  vertical  metal  rod,  m  n, 

and  through  the  top  another  rod,  a  d,  passes, 

which  am  be  moved  up  and  down  tlirough 

an  air-tight  collar,  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of 

ttie  two  rods  within  any  required  distance  of 

each  other.    At  present,  the  rods  are  united 

by  two  inches  of  platinum  wire,  ft  m,  which 

may  be  heated  to  any  required  degree  of  in- 
tensity by  a  voltaic  current.     On  esteblishing 

GonDection  with  this  small  battery,  the  wire 

is  barely  luminous  enough  to  be  seen; 

fiu;t,  the  current  &om  a  ungle  cell  only  is 

now  sent  through  it.     It  is  surrounded  by 

air,  which  is  carrying  off  a  portion  of  its  beat.     When  the 
•  PhiL  Tnuu.,  IWa ;  Eaujs,  toL  U,  p.  G«, 
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receiver  is  exhausted,  the  wire  glows  more  brightly  than  be- 
fore. I  allow  air  to  reSnter — the  wire,  for  a  time,  is  quite 
quenched,  in  fact,  rendered  perfectly  black ;  but,  after  the  air 
lias  ceased  to  enter,  its  first  feeble  glow  is  restored.  The  cur- 
rent of  air  here  passing  over  the  wire,  and  destrojriug  its 
glow,  acts  like  the  current  established  by  the  wire  itself^  by 
heating  the  air  in  contact  with  it.  The  cooling  of  the  wire, 
in  both  cases,  is  due  to  conyection,  not  to  true  conduc- 
tion. 

(293)  The  same  eflfect  is  obtained,  in  a  greatly  increased 
degree,  if  hydrogen  be  used  instead  of  air.     We  owe  this  in- 
teresting observation  to  Mr.  Grrove,  and  it  formed  the  starting^ 
point  of  M.  Magnus's  investigation*    The  receiver  is  now  ex- 
hausted, the  wire  being  almost  white-hot.    Air  cannot  do  more 
than  reduce  that  whiteness  to  bright  redness ;  but  observe  what 
hydrogen  can  do.     On  the  entrance  of  this  gas,  the  wire  is 
totally  quenched,  and  even  after  the  receiver  has  been  filled 
with  the  gas,  and  the  inward  current  has  ceased,  the  glow  of 
the  wire  is  not  restored.     The  electric  current,  now  passing 
through  the  wire,  is  from  two  cells ;  I  try  three  cells,  the  wire 
glows  feebly ;  five  cause  it  to  glow  more  brightly,  but,  even 
with  five,  it  is  but  a  bright  red.     Were  no  hydrogen  there, 
the  current  now  passing  through  the  wire  would  infaUibly 
fiise  it.     Let  us  see  whether  this  is  not  the  case.     On  exhaust- 
ing the  receiver,  the  first  few  strokes  of  the  pump  produce  a 
scarcely  sensible  effect ;  but  the  effect  of  rare£BU^on  soon  be- 
gins to  be  visible.     The  wire  whitens,  and  appears  to  thkdcen. 
To  those  at  a  distance  it  is  now  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill ;  and 
now  it  glows,  upon  the  point  of  fusion ;  I  continue  to  woik 
the  pump — the  light  suddenly  vanishes ;  the  wire  is  fused. 

(294)  This  extraordinary  cooling  power  of  hydrogen  has 
been  usually  ascribed  to  the  mobility  of  its  particles,  which 
enables  ciurents  to  establish  themselves  in  this  gas,  with 
greater  facility  than  in  any  other.  But  Professor  Magnus 
conceives  the  chilling  of  the  wire  to  be  an  effect  of  conduction. 
To  impede,  if  not  to  prevent,  the  formation  of  currents,  he 
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passes  his  platinum  wire  along  the  axis  of  a  narrow  glass 
tube,  filled  with  hydrogen.  Although,  in  this  case,  the  wire 
is  surrounded  by  a  mere  film  of  the  gas,  and  the  presdnce  of 
currents,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  scarcely  to  be  assumed,  the 
film  shows  itself  just  as  competent  to  quench  the  incandescence 
as  when  the  wire  is  caused  to  pass  through  a  large  vessel  con^ 
taining  the  gas.  Professor  Magnus  also  heated  the  closed 
top  of  a  vessel,  and  found  that  the  heat  was  conveyed  more 
quickly  from  it  to  a  tlicrmometer,  placed  at  some  distance  be- 
low the  soiiroe  of  heat,  when  the  vessel  was  filled  with  hydro- 
gen, than  when  it  was  filled  with  air.  He  found  this  to  be  the 
case  even  when  the  vessel  was  loosely  filled  with  cotton-wool 
or  eider-down.  Here,  he  contends,  ciurents  could  not  bo 
formed ;  the  heat  must  be  conveyed  to  the  thermometer  by  the 
true  process  of  conduction,  and  not  by  convection. 

(295)  Beautiful  and  ingenious  as  these  experiments  arc, 
I  do  not  think  they  establish  the  conductivity  of  hydrogen. 
Let  ns  suppose  the  wire,  in  Professor  Magnuses  first  experi- 
ment, to  be  stretched  along  the  axis  of  a  wide  cylinder  con- 
taining hydrogen,  we  should  have  convection,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  on  heating  the  wire.  Where  does  the  heat  thus  dis- 
persed ultimately  go  ?  It  is  manifestly  given  up  to  the  sides 
of  the  cylinder,  and,  if  we  narrow  our  cylinder,  we  simply  hast- 
en the  transfer.  The  process  of  narrowing  may  continue,  till 
a  naxrow  tube  is  the  result — the  convection  between  centre 
and  sides  will  continue,  and  produce  the  same  cooling  effect 
as  before.  The  heat  of  the  gas  being  instantly  lowered,  by 
communication  to  the  heavy  tube,  it  is  prepared  to  reabstract 
the  heat  from  the  wire.  With  regard,  also,  to  the  vessel 
heated  at  the  top,  it  would  require  a  siurface  mathematically 
horizontal,  and  a  perfectly  uniform  application  of  heat  to  that 
surfiuse — it  would,  moreover,  be  necessary  to  cut  the  heat 
sharply  off  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel — to  prevent  conveo- 
tion.  Even  in  the  interstices  of  the  eider-down  and  of  the 
ootton-wool,  the  convective  mobility  of  hydrogen  will  make 
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itself  felt,  and,  taking  eveiy  thing  into  aooount^  I  think  the 
experimental  question  of  gaseous  oonduction  is  still  an  open 
one.* 


*  Inmj  opInioD,  the  quoBtion  of  liquid  oondaotion  alfto  damanda  ftirther  in- 
TOBtigation.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  numeroua  experimenta  which  I  have 
mjaelf  made  in  connection  with  thia  question. 
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(296)  11/  hi  have  this  day  reached  the  boundary  of  one  of 
V  V  the  two  great  divisions  of  our  subject.  Hith- 
erto we  have  dealt  with  heat^  while  associated  with  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous  bodies.  We  have  found  it  competent  to 
produce  changes  of  volume  in  all  these  bodies.  We  have  also 
observed  it  reducing  solids  to  liquids,  and  liquids  to  vapors ; 
we  have  seen  it  transmitted  through  solids,  by  the  process  of 
conduction,  and  distributing  itself  through  liquids  and  gases 
by  the  process  of  convection.  We  have  now  to  follow  it  into 
conditions  of  existence  different  from  any  which  we  have  here- 
tofore examined, 

(297)  This  heated  copper  ball  hangs  in  the  air;  you  see  it 
glow,  the  glow  sinks,  the  ball  becomes  obscure ;  in  popular 
language,  the  ball  cools.  Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said 
on  the  nature  of  heat,  we  must  regard  this  cooling  as  a  loss  of 
molecular  motion.  But  motion  Cannot  be  lost :  it  must  be  im- 
parted to  something :  to  what,  then,  is  the  molecular  motion  of 
this  ball  transferred  ?    Tou  would,  perhaps,  answer,  to  the  air ; 
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and  this  is  partly  true :  over  the  ball  air  is  passing,  and  rising 
iu  a  heated  column,  quite  visible  against  the  screen,  if  we  allow 
the  electric  beam  to  pass  through  the  warmed  air.     But  not 
the  whole,  not  even  the  chief  part,  of  the  molecular  motion  of 
the  ball  is  dissipated  in  this  way.    If  the  ball  were  placed  in 
vacuo,  it  would  still  cool.     Rumford,  of  whom  we  have  heard 
so  much,  contrived  to  hang  a  small  thermometer  by  a  single 
fibre  of  silky  in  the  middle  of  a  glass  globe,  exhausted  bj  means 
of  mercury,  and  he  found  that  the  calorific  rays  passed  to  and 
fro  across  the  vacuum ;  thus  proving  the  transmission  of  the 
heat  to  be  independent  of  air.     Davy,  with  the  apparatus  now 
before  you,  showed  that  the  heat-rays  from  the  electric  light 
pass  freely  through  an  air-pump  vacuum ;  and  we  can  repeat 
his  experiment  substantially  for  ourselves.    It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  the  receiver  already  employed  (fig.  68),  and,  re- 
moving the  remains  of  the  platiniun  wire,  then  destroyed, 
attach  to  each  end  of  the  two  rods,  m  n  and  a  6,  a  bit  of  retort 
carbon.     I  now  exhaust  the  receiver,  bring  the  coal-points  to- 
gether, and  send  a  current  from  point  to  point.     The  moment 
the  points  are  drawn  a  little  apart,  the  electric  light  shines 
forth :  and  here  is  the  thermo-electric  pile  ready  to  receive  a 
portion  of  the  rays.     The  galvanometer-needle  at  once  flies 
aside,  and  this  has  been   accomplished  by  rays  which  have 
crossed  the  vacuum. 

(298)  But  if  not  to  air,  to  what  is  the  motion  of  our  cool- 
ing ball  communicated  ?  We  must  reach  by  easy  stages  the  ' 
answer  to  this  question.  Men  had  taken  a  very  considerable 
step  in  science,  when  they  first  obtained  a  clear  conception  of 
the  way  in  which  sound  is  transmitted  through  air,  and  a  very 
important  experiment  was  made  by  Hauksbee  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  1705,  when  he  showed  that  sound  could  fwt  propa- 
gate itself  through  a  vacuum.  Now,  I  wish,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  make  manifest  to  you  this  conveyance  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  sound  by  the  air.  This  bell  is  turned  upside-down, 
and  supported  by  a  stand.  When  a  fiddle-bow  is  drawn  across 
the  edge  of  the  bell,  you  hear  its  tone ;  the  bell  is  now  vibrat- 
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iDg,  and  when  sand  is  thrown  upon  its  flattish  bottom  it  ar- 
ranges itself  there,  so  as  to  form  a  definite  figure ;  or,  if  it  were 
filled  with  water,  we  should  have  the  surface  fretted  with  beau- 
tiful crispations.  These  crispations  would  show  that  the  bell, 
in  emitting  this  note,  divides  itself  into  four  swinging  parts, 
separated  from  each  other  by  lines  of  no  swinging.  Here  is  a 
sheet  of  tracing-paper,  drawn  tightly  over  a  hoop,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  fragile  drum.  When  held  over  the  vibrating  bell, 
but  not  so  as  to  touch  the  latter,  you  hear  the  shivering  of  the 
membrane.  It  is  a  little  too  slack ;  I  tighten  it  by  warming 
it  before  the  fire,  and  repeat  the  experiment.  You  no  longer 
hear  a  shivering,  but  a  loud  musical  tone,  superadded  to  that 
of  the  belL  When  the  membrane  is  raised  and  lowered,  or 
moved  to  and  fro,  you  hear  the  rising  and  the  sinking  of  the 
tone.  Here  is  a  snudler  drum,  which  I  pass  round  the  bell, 
holding  the  membrane  vertical ;  it  actually  bursts  into  a  roar, 
when  brought  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bclL  The  motion  of 
the  bell,  communicated  to  the  air,  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  membrane,  and  the  latter  is  thus  converted  into  a  sonorous 
body. 

(299)  The  two  plates  of  brass,  a  b  {^g.  G9),  are  united  to- 
gether by  a  metal  rod.  The  plates  have  been  darkened  by 
bronzing,  and  on  both  of  them  is  strewn  a  quantity  of  fine 
white  sand.  I  now  take  the  connecting  brass  rod  by  its  cen- 
tre, between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  my  left  hand,  and,  hold- 
ing it  upright,  draw,  with  my  right,  a  piece  of  flannel,  over 
which  a  little  powdered  resin  has  been  shaken,  along  the  rod. 
You  hear  the  sound ;  but  observe  the  behavior  of  the  sand :  a 
single  stroke  has  caused  it  to  jump  into  a  scries  of  concentric 
rings,  which  must  be  quite  visible  to  you  all«  Operating  more 
gently ;  you  hear  the  dear,  weak  musical  sound,  and  see  the 
sand  shivering,  and  creeping,  by  degrees,  to  the  lines  which 
it  formerly  occupied.  The  curves  now  there  are  as  sharply 
drawn  upon  the  surface  of  the  lower  disk  as  if  they  had  been 
arranged  with  a  camelVhair  penciL  On  the  upper  disk,  you 
iee  a  series  of  concentric  circles  of  the  same  kind.    The  vibra- 
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tions  here  imparted  to  the  rod  have  communicated  themaelves 
to  both  the  disks,  and  divided  each  of  them  into  a  aeries  of 

vibrating  segments,  separa- 
ted from  each  other  by  lines 
of  no  vibration,  on  which 
lines  the  sand  finds  peace. 
(300)  Now  let  me  show 
jou    the    transmissioQ  of 
these  vibrationB,  from  the 
lower  disk  through  the  air. 
On  the    floor    is  a  pvpet 
drum,  D,  with  dark-coloTBd 
sand  strewn  uniformly  over 
it ;  I  might  stand  on  the 
table— or,  indeed,  as  Ugh 
as  the  ceiling,  and  prodnoe 
the  effect  which  you  are 
now  to  witness.    Pointing 
the  rod  which  unites  the 
plates,  in  the  direction  of 
the  paper  drum,  I  draw  the 
resined  rubber  vigorously 
over  the  rod:  a  single  stroke 
has  caused  the  sand  to  spring 
into  a  reticulated  pattern. 
A  precisely  simQar  effect  is 
produced,  by  sound,  on  the 
drum  of  the  ear ;  the  tym- 
panic membrane  is  caused 
to  shiver,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  drum-head  of 
paper,  and  its  motion,  con* 
veyed  to  the  auditory  nerves, 
and  tratismitted  thence  to 
the  brain,  awakes  in  us  the  sensation  of  sound. 

(301)  Here  is  a  still  more  striking  example  of  the  convey- 
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iDOe  X)i  the  motion  of  sound  through  air.    By  permitting  a 
jet  of  gas  to  issue  through  a  small  orifice,  a  slender  flame  is 
obtained^  and,  by  turning  the  cock,  the  flame  is  reduced  to  a 
height  of  about  lialf  an  inch.   The  flame  is  then  introduced  into 
this  glass  tube,  ▲  b  (fig.  70), 
which  IS  twelve  inches  long. 
GriTC  me  your  permission  to 
address  that  flame.    If  I  be 
akilful  enough  to  pitch  my 
Foioe  to  a  certain  note,  the 
flame  will  respond  by  sud- 
denly starting  into  a  melodi- 
ous song,  and  it  will  continue 
singing,  as  long  as  the  gas 
cootinuea  to  bum.  The  burn- 
er is  now  arranged  within  the 
tube,   which  covers  it  to  a 
depth  of  a  couple  of  inches. 
If  the  tube  were  lower,  the 
flame  would  sing  of  its  own 
accord,  as  in  the  well-known 
case  of  the    hydrogen  har- 
monica; but,  with  the  pres- 
ent arrangement,  it  cannot 
sing  until  ordered  to  do  so. 
I  emit  a  sound,  which  you 
will  pardon,  if  it  be  not  mu- 
sical.   The  flame  does   not 
respond ;  it  has  not  been  spoken  to  in  the  proper  language. 
But  a  note  of  somewhat  higher  pitch  causes  the  flame  to 
stretch,   and  every  individual   in  this   large   audience  now 
hears  its  song.     I  stop  the  sound,  and  stand   at  a  greater 
distance   from   the   flame:   now  that  the   proper  pitch   has 
been  ascertained,  the  experiment  is  sure  to  succeed,  and, 
firom  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  the  flame  is  caused 
to  sing.     I  turn  my  back  upon  it^  and  strike  the  note  as  bc- 
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fore :  when  called  to,  it  answers,  and,  with  a  little  practicei 
one  is  able  to  command  a  flame  to  sing  and  to  stop,  while  it 
strictly  obejs  the  injunction.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  striking 
example  of  the  conveyance  of  the  vibrations  of  the  organ  of 
voice  through  air,  and  of  their  communication  to  a  body  emi- 
nently sensitive  to  their  action.* 

(302)  Why  are  these  experiments  on  sound  performed  f 
Simply  for  the  piu-pose  of  giving  you  dear  conceptions  re- 
garding what  takes  place  in  the  case  of  heat ;  to  lead  you  from 
the  tangible  to  the  intangible ;  firom  the  region  of  sense  into 
that  of  theory. 

(303)  After  philosophers  had  become  aware  of  the  manner 
in  which  sound  was  produced  and  transmitted,  analogy  led 
some  of  them  to  suppose  that  light  might  be  produced  and 
transmitted  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  And  perhaps^  in 
the  whole  history  of  science,  there  was  never  a  question  more 
hotly  contested  than  this  one.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposed 
light  to  consist  of  minute  particles,  darted  out  from  luminous 
bodies :  tliis  was  the  celebrated  Emission  Theory.  Huygbeni> 
the  contemporary  of  Newton,  found  great  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing this  cannonade  of  particles ;  or  in  realizing  that  they  could 
shoot  with  inconceivable  velocity  through  space,  and  yet  not 
disturb  each  other.  This  celebrated  man  entertained  the 
view  that  light  was  produced  by  vibrations,  similar  to  those 
of  sound.  Euler  supported  Huyghcns,  and  one  of  his  argih 
ments,  though  not  truly  physical,  is  so  quaint  and  curious, 
that  I  will  repeat  it  here.  He  considers  our  various  senses, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  affected  by  external  objects. 
*'  With  regard  to  smell,"  he  says,  "  we  know  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  material  particles,  which  issue  from  a  volatile  body. 
In  the  case  of  hearing,  nothing  is  detached  from  the  sounding 

*  Though  not  belonging  to  our  present  subject,  so  many  persons  hmva 
evinced  an  interest  in  this  experiment,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  reprint 
two  eliort  papers  in  the  Appendix  to  tliis  Chapter,  in  which  the  experiment  is 
more  fully  described.  Flames  and  jots  of  smoke  are  acoustic  tests  of  astonisli- 
in^  sensibility.  Water-jets  may  also  bo  rendered  exceedingly  seDsitive.  For 
%,  full  account  of  their  action,  sec  Tyndall  on  Sound ^  Lootore  lY.    Longmans. 
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body,  and  in  the  case  of  feeling  we  must  touch  the  body  itself. 
^e  distance  at  which  our  senses  perceive  bodies  is,  in  the 
case  of  touch,  no  distance ;  in  the  case  of  smell,  a  small  dis- 
tance ;  in  the  case  of  hearing,  a  considerable  distance ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  sight,  greatest  of  alL  It  is,  therefore,  more  prol> 
able  that  the  same  mode  of  propagation  subsists  for  sound  and 
light,  than  that  odors  and  light  should  be  propagated  in  the 
same  manner — that  luminous  bodies  should  behave,  not  as 
volatile  substances,  but  as  sounding  ones." 

(304)  The  authority  of  Newton  bore  these  men  down,  and 
not  until  a  man  of  genius  within  these  walls  took  up  the  sub- 
ject, had  the  Theory  of  Undulation  any  chance  of  coping  with 
the  rival  Theory  of  Emission.  To  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  this  Institution,  be- 
longs the  immortal  honor  of  stemming  this  tide  of  authority, 
and  of  establishing,  on  a  safe  basis,  the  Tlieory  of  Undulatioiu 
Great  things  have  been  done  in  this  edifice ;  but  scarcely  a 
greater  thing  than  this.  And  Young  was  led  to  his  conclu- 
sion regarding  light,  by  a  series  of  investigations  on  sound. 
He,  like  ourselves  at  the  present  moment,  rose  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  tangible  to  the  intangible. 
This  subject  has  been  illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  labors 
of  genius  ever  since  the  time  of  Young ;  but  one  name  only 
will  I  here  associate  with  his — a  name  which,  in  connection 
with  this  question,  can  never  be  forgotten :  that  is,  the  name 
of  Augustin  Fresncl. 

(305)  According  to  the  theory  now  universally  received, 
light  consists  of  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  lu- 
minous body ;  but  how  is  this  motion  transmitted  to  our 
organs  of  sight?  Sound  has  the  air  as  its  medium,  and  a 
dose  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  by  the  most 
refined  and  demonstrative  experiments,  has  led  philosophers 
to  the  conclusion,  that  space  is  occupied  by  a  substance 
almost  infinitely  elastic,  through  which  the  pulses  of  light 
make  their  way.  Hero  your  conceptions  must  be  perfectly 
clear.     The  intellect  knows  no  difference  between  great  and 
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Bmall :  it  is  just  as  easj,  as  an  intellectual  act,  to  picture  a 
vibrating  atom  as  to  picture  a  vibrating  cannon-ball;  and 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  this  ether^  as  it  is 
cull.ed,  which  fills  space,  than  imagining  all  space  filled  with 
jdly.     You  must,  then,  imagine  the  atoms  of  luminous  bodies 
vibrating,  and  their  vibrations  you  must  figure  as  communi- 
cated to  the  ether  in  which  they  swing,  being  propagated 
through  it  in  waves ;  these  waves  enter  the  pupil,  cross  tlie 
ball,  and  impinge  upon  the  retina,  at  the  back  of  the  eye. 
The  act,  remember,  is  as  real,  and  as  truly  mechanical,  as  the 
stroke  of  sca-wavcs  upon  the  shore.     The  motion  of  the  etLer 
is  communicated  to  the  retina,  transmitted  thence  along  the 
optic  nerve  of  the  brain,  and  there  announces  itself  to  cod- 
sciousness,  as  light. 

(306)  On  the  screen  in  firont  of  you  I  project  an  image  of 
the  incandescent  coal-points,  which  produce  the  electric  light 
The  points  are  first  brought  together,  and  then  separated. 
Observe  the  efiect.     You  have  first  the  place  of  contact  ren- 
dered luminous,  then  you  see  the  glow  conducted  downward, 
to  a  certain  distance  along  the  stem  of  coal.     This,  as  jou 
know,  is,  in  reality,  the  conduction  of  motion.     When  the  ci^ 
cuit  is  interrupted,  the  points  continue  to  glow  for  a  short 
time.     Tlieir  light  is  now  subsiding,  and  now  they  are  quite 
dark ;  but  have  they  ceased  to  radiate  ?    By  no  means.    At 
the  present  moment,  there  is  a  copious  emission  from  these 
points,   which,   though    incompetent  to  affect  sensibly  the 
nerves  of  vision,  is  quite  competent  to  affect  other  nerves  of 
the  human  system.     To  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  who  looks 
at  such  matters  without  reference  to  sensation,  these  obscure 
radiations  are  precisely  the  same  in  kind  as  those  which  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  light.     You  must,  therefore,  figure  the 
f  )art  icles  of  the  heated  body  as  in  a  state  of  motion ;  you  must 
figure  that  motion  as  communicated  to  the  surrounding  ether, 
and  transmitted  through  it  with  a  velocity  which  we  have  the 
strongest  reason  for  believing  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  light 
Thus,  when  you  tiu-n  toward  a  fire  on  a  cold  day,  and  expose 
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jour  chilleJ  Lands  to  its  influence,  the  warmth  which  jou  feci 
ia  due  to  the  impact  of  these  ethereal  billows  upon  your  skin ; 
they  throw  the  ncn-es  into  motion,  and  the  conaoiougness,  cor- 
responding to  this  motion,  is  what  we  popularly  call  warmth. 
Our  task,  during  tlio  lectures  which  remain  to  us,  is  to  ex- 
amine heat  thus  propagated  through  the  ether.  In  this  form 
it  ifl  called  Radiant  Heat. 

(307)  For  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  we  possess  our 
invaluable  thermo-electric  pile,  the  face  of  which  is  now  coated 
witli  lamp-black,  a  powerful  absorber  of  radiant  beat.  I  hold 
■the  instrument  before  my  cheek;  it  is  a  radiating  body,  and 
"  le  pile  drinks  in  Ibe  rays.     They  generate  electricity,  and  the 

;dle  of  the  galvanometer  moves  up  to  90*.  Withdrawing 
"the  pile  from  Ihe  source  of  heat,  and  allowing  the  needle  to 
to  rest,  I  now  place  this  slab  of  ice  in  front  of  the  pile. 
iTou  have  a  deflection  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  if  rays  of 
Bold  were  striking  on  the  instrument.  But  in  this  case  the 
is  the  hot  body ;  it  radiates  its  heat  against  tlic  ice ;  the 
of  the  pile  is  thus  chilled,  and  the  needle  moves  up  to  90° 
on  the  side  of  cold.  Our  pile  is,  therefore,  not  only  available 
fiw  the  examination  of  heat  communicated  to  it  by  direct  con- 
tact, but  also  for  the  examination  of  radiant  hcjit.  Let  us 
apply  it  at  once  to  a  most  important  investigation,  and  ex- 
['mmine,  by  means  of  it,  the  distribution  of  tliermal  power  ia 
♦he  electric  spectnim. 

Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  show  you  this  spectrum. 
"It  is  formed  by  sending  a  slice  of  pure  white  light  from  the 

ice  o  (Bg.  71),  through  a  double  convex  lens,  and  through 
a  prism,  ab  e,  built  up  of  plain  glass  sides,  and  filled  with  tho 
liqiud  bisulphide  of  carlxtn.  This  liquid  gives  a  richer  display 
of  color  than  glass  docs,  and  this  is  one  reason  for  its  employ- 
ment in  preference  to  glass.  The  white  beam  is  now  reduced 
to  its  component  colors — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  and  blue ; 
the  long  blue  space  being  usually  subdivided  into  blue,  indigo, 
■nd  violet,     I  will  now  cause  n  thermo-electric  pile  of  particu- 

construction  to  pass  gradually  through  all  these  colors  in 
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succession,  so  as  to  test  their  heating  powers,  and  jou  b! 
observe  the  consequent  action  of  the  galvanometer. 


Fio.  71. 


(309)  The  experiment  is  made  with  this  beautiful  piece  of 
api)aratus  (tig.  72),  designed  by  Melloni,  and  executed,  with 

his  accustomed  skill,  by  M.  Rubm- 
korff.*    You  observe  here  a  pol- 
ished brass  plate,  a  b,  attached  to 
a  stem ;  this  stem  is  mounted  on  an 
horizontal  bar,  which,  by  means  of 
a  screw,  may  have  motion  impart- 
ed to  it     By  turning  this  ivoiy 
handle  in  one  direction,  the  plate 
of  brass  is  caused  to  approach ;  by 
turning  it  in  the  other,  it  is  caused 
to  recede,  the  motion  being  so  fine 
and  gradual,  that  we  can,  with 
ease  and  certainty,  push  the  screen 
through  a  space  less  than  -gi^th 
of  an  inch.     You  observe  a  narrow 
vertical  slit  in  the  middle  of  the 
plate  A  B,  and  something  dark  be- 
hind it.     That   dark  line  is  the  blackened  face  of  a  thermo- 
electric pile,  p,  the  elements  of  which  are  ranged  in  a  single 
row,  and  not  in  a  square,  as  in  our  other  instrument.     We  will 

*  Lent  to  mo  by  mj  friond  M.  Gassiot. 
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^\l<)\y  distinct  slices  of  tlic  S])U(.'tiuiii  to  fall  uii  that  slit  ;  each 
will  iin]Kirt  whatever  heat  it  po.ssesses  lo  the  ]>ile,  and  tiie 
quantity  of  heat  will  be  marked  by  the  needle  of  our  galva- 
nometer. 

(310)  At  present,  a  small  but  brilliant  spectrum  fiEdls  upon 
the  plate  a  b,  but  the  pile  is  quite  out  of  the  spectrum.     On 
turning  the  handle,  the  slit  gradually  approaches  the  violet; 
the  light  now  falls  upon  it,  but  the  needle  does  not  move  sen- 
sibly.    In  the  indigo,  the  needle  is  still  quiescent ;  the  blue 
also  shows  no  action.     Nor  does  the  green :  the  yellow  falls 
upon  the  slit ;  the  motion  of  the  needle  is  now  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  visible  to  you ;  but  the  deflection  is  small,  though 
the  pile  is  exposed  to  t/ie  most  luminous  part  of  the  spectrum.^ 
I  pass  on  to  the  orange,  which  is  less  luminous  than  the  yel- 
low, but  you  observe,  though  the  light  diminishes,  the  heat 
increases;  the  needle  moves  still  farther;  while  in  the  red, 
which  is  still  less  luminous  than  the  orange,  we  have  the 
greatest  thermal  power  of  the  visible  spectrum. 

(311)  The  appearance,  however,  of  this  burning  red  might 
lead  you  to  suppose  it  natural  for  such  a  color  to  be  better 
than  any  of  the  others.  But  now  pay  attention.  I  cause  the 
pile  to  pass  entirely  out  of  the  spectrum,  quite  beyond  the 
extreme  red.  The  needle  goes  promptly  up  to  the  stops.  So 
that  we  have  here  a  heat-spectrum  which  we  cannot  sec,  and 
whose  thermal  power  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  part  of 
the  visible  spectrum.  In  fact,  the  electric  light,  with  which 
we  deal,  emits  an  infinity  of  rays  converged  by  our  lens,  re- 
fracted by  our  prism,  forming  the  prolongation  of  our  spec- 
trum, but  utterly  incompetent  to  excite  the  optic  nerve.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  sun.  Oiu:  orb  is  rich  in  these  obscure  rays ; 
and  though  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  cut  off  by  our  atmos- 
phere, multitudes  of  them  still  reach  us.  To  the  celebrated 
Sir  William  Herschel  we  are  indebted  for  this  discovery. 

(312)  This  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  I  pro< 
pose,  in  a  future  lecture,  to  sift  the  composite  emission  of  our 

*  I  am  here  dealing  with  a  large  leotare-room  galvanometer. 
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electric  lamp,  detachiDg  the  visible  from  the  invisible  rajs, 
and  illustrating  the  discoveries  which  have  been  recenilj  made 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  obscure  radiation. 

(313)  The  visible  spectrum,  then,  simplj  marics  an  inter- 
val of  radiant  action,  in  which  the  rays  are  so  related  to  our 
organization  as  to  excite  the  impression  of  light.  Bejond 
this  interval,  in  both  directions^  radiant  power  is  exerted— ob- 
scure ravs  fall — ^those  falling  bejond  the  red  being  powerful 
to  produce  heat,  while  those  falling  bejond  the  violet  are  pow- 
erful to  promote  chemical  action*  These  latter  rays  can  actu- 
al! j  be  rendered  visible ;  more  strictlj  speaking,  the  undula- 
tions or  waves  which  are  now  striking  here  bejond  the  violet 
against  the  screen,  though  thej  are  incompetent  to  excite 
vision,  maj  be  caused  to  impinge  upon  another  bodj,  to  im- 
part their  motion  to  it,  and  actuallj  to  convert  the  dark  space 
bejond  the  violet  into  a  brilHantlj  illuminated  one.  The  means 
of  making  this  experiment  are  at  hand.  The  lower  half  of 
this  sheet  of  white  paper  has  been  washed  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  the  upper  half  being  left  in  its  natural 
state.  Holding  the  sheet  so  that  the  straight  line  dividing  its 
prepared  from  its  unprepared  half  shall  be  horizontal,  it  will 
cut  the  spectrum  into  two  equal  parts ;  the  upper  half  will  re- 
main unaltered,  and  jou  will  be  able  to  compare  with  it  the 
under  half,  on  which  jou  will  find  the  spectrum  elongated. 
You  see  the  effect.  We  have  here  a  splendid  fluorescent  band, 
several  inches  in  width,  where  a  moment  ago  there  was  noth- 
ing but  darkness.  When  the  prepared  paper  is  removed,  the 
light  disappears ;  but,  on  reintroducing  it,  the  light  flashes 
out  again,  showing  jou,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that 
the  visible  limits  of  the  ordinarj  spectrum  by  no  means  maik 
the  limits  of  radiant  action.  I  dip  my  brush  in  this  solution 
of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  dab  it  against  the  paper ;  wherever 
the  solution  falls,  light  flashes  forth.  The  existence  of  theee 
extra  violet  rays  has  been  long  known;  it  was  known  to 
Thomas  Young,  who  actuallj  experimented  on  them ;  but  to 
the  excellent  researches  of  Professor  Stokes  we  are  indebted 
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far  our  present  complete  knowledge  of  ibis  subject.     He  ren- 
dered the  rajs  thus  visible. 

(314)  How,  then,  are  we  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  rays, 
visible  and  invisible,  which  fill  this  large  space  upon  the 
screen?  Why  are  some  of  them  visible  and  others  not? 
Why  are  the  visible  ones  distinguished  by  various  colors  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  that  we  can  lay  hold  of,  in  the  undulations  of 
the  ether,  to  which,  as  a  physical  cause,  we  must  assign  the 
oolor  ?  Observe,  first,  that  the  entire  beam  of  white  light  is 
drawn  aside  or  refracted  by  the  prism,  but  the  violet  is  pulled 
aside  more  than  the  indigo,  the  indigo  more  than  the  blue,  the 
blue  more  than  the  green,  the  green  more  than  the  yellow,  the 
yellow  more  than  the  orange,  and  tlie  orange  more  than  the 
red.  The  colors  are  differently  refrangible,  and  upon  this  de- 
pends the  possibility  of  their  separation.  To  every  particular 
degree  of  refraction  belongs  a  definite  color,  and  no  other. 
But  why  should  light  of  one  degree  of  refrangibility  produce 
the  sensation  of  red,  and  light  of  another  degree  the  sensation 
of  green  ?  This  leads  us  to  consider  more  closely  the  cause 
of  these  sensations. 

(315)  A  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  sound  will  mate- 
rially help  us  here.  Figure  clearly  to  your  minds  a  harp-string 
vibrating  to  and  fro ;  it  advances  and  causes  the  particles  of 
air  in  firont  of  it  to  crowd  together,  thus  producing  a  condenr 
saltan  of  the  air.  It  retreats,  and  the  air-particles  behind  it 
separate  more  widely,  thus  producing  a  rarefaction  of  the  air. 
The  string  again  advances,  and  produces  a  condensation  as 
before ;  it  again  retreats,  and  produces  a  rarefaction.  In  this 
way,  the  air,  through  which  the  sound  of  the  string  is  propa- 
gated, is  moulded  into  a  regular  sequence  of  condensations 
and  rarefactions,  which  travel  with  a  velocity  of  about  1,100 
feet  a  second. 

(316)  The  condensation  and  rarefaction  constitute  what  is 
called  a  sonorous  pulse  or  wave.  The  length  of  the  wave  is 
measured  from  the  centre  of  one  condensation  to  the  centre 
of  the  next  one.     Now,  the  quicker  a  string  vibrates,  the  more 
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quicklj  will  these  pulses  follow  each  other,  and  the  shorter,  at 
the  same  time,  will  be  the  length  of  each  individual  wave. 
Upon  these  differences  the  pilch  of  a  note  in  music  depends. 
If  a  violiii-player  wishes  to  produce  a  higher  note,  he  shortens 
the  string  by  pressing  his  finger  on  it;  thereby  augmenting 
the  rapidity  of  vibration.  If  his  point  of  pressure  exactly 
/laloet  the  length  of  his  string,  he  obtains  the  octave  of  the 
note  which  the  string  emits,  when  vibrating  as  a  whole. 
"Boys  are  chosen  as  choristers  to  produce  tlie  shrill  notes, 
men  to  produce  the  bass  notos;  the  reason  oeing  that  the 
boy's  organ  vibrates  more  rapidly  than  the  man's  j"  so,  the 
hum  of  a  gnat  is  shriller  than  that  of  a  beetle,  because  the 
BinaUer  insect  can  send  a  greater  number  of  impulses  per  sec 
ond  to  the  ear, 

(317)  We  have  now  cleared  our  way  toward  the  full  com- 
prehension of  the  physical  cause  of  color.  This  spectrum  is 
to  the  eye  what  the  musical  scale  is  to  the  ear ;  its  different 
colors  represent  notes  of  different  pitch.  The  vibrations 
which  produce  the  impression  of  red  are  slower,  and  the  ethe- 
real waves  which  they  generate  are  longer,  than  those  which 
produce  the  impression  of  violet,  while  the  other  colors  are 
excited  by  waves  of  some  intermediate  length.  The  length 
of  the  waves  both  of  sound  and  light,  and  the  number  of 
shocks  which  tliey  respectively  impart  to  the  car  and  eye, 
have  been  strictly  determined.  I,et  ua  here  go  through  a 
simple  calculation.  Light  travels  through  space  at  a  velocity 
of  193,000  miles  a  second.  Reducing  this  to  inches,  we  find  the 
number  to  bo  12,165,120,000,  Now,  it  is  found  that  39,000 
waves  of  red  light,  placed  end  to  end,  would  make  up  an  inch ; 
multiplying  the  number  cf  inches  in  1D3,000  miles  by  39,000, 
we  obtain  the  number  of  waves  of  red  light  embraced  in  a  dis- 
tance of  192,000  miles :  this  number  is  474,4:39,680,000,000. 
All  these  waves  enter  the  eye  in  a  single  lecond.  To  produce 
the  impression  of  violet,  a  still  greater  number  of  impulses  ia 
necessary.  It  would  take  57,500  waves  of  violet  to  fill  i 
inch,  and  the  number  of  shocks  to  produce  the  impression  of  I J 
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this  color  amounts  to  six  hundred  and  nioety-nino  millioiiB  of 
millioua  per  second,  llie  other  colore  of  the  spectrum,  as  al- 
ready stated,  rise  gradually  in  pit^h  from  red  to  violet. 

(318)  But  beyond  the  violet  we  have  rays  of  too  high  a 
pitch  to  be  visible,  and  beyond  the  red  we  have  raya  of  too 
low  a  pitch  to  be  visible.  The  phenomena  of  light  are  in  this 
ease  also  paralleled  by  those  of  sound.  If  it  did  not  involve 
a  contradiction,  we  might  say  that  there  arc  musical  sounds 
of  too  liigh  a  pitch  to  be  heard,  and  also  sounds  of  too  low  a 
pitch  to  be  heard.  Speaking  strictly,  there  are  waves  trans- 
mitted through  the  nir  from  vibrating  bodies,  which,  though 
they  strike  upon  tlie  ear  in  regular  recurrence,  are  incompe- 
tent to  excite  t!ic  sensation  of  a  musical  note.  Probably, 
sounds  are  heard  by  insects,  which  entirely  escape  our  per- 
ceptions; and,  indeed,  as  regards  human  beings,  the  self-same 
note  may  be  of  piercing  shrillness  to  one  person,  wliile  it  is 
absolutely  unheard  by  another.  Both  as  regards  light  and 
sound,  our  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  embrace  a  certain 
practical  range,  beyond  which,  on  both  sides,  though  the  ob- 
jective cause  exists,  our  nerves  cease  to  be  influenced  by  it, 

(319)  When,  therefore,  I  place  this  red-hot  copper  ball 
before  you,  and  watch  the  waning  of  its  light,  you  will  have 
t  perfectly  clear  conception  of  what  is  occurring  here.  The 
atoms  of  the  ball  oscillate,  but  they  oscillate  in  a  resisting 
tnedium,  on  which  their  molion  is  expended,  and  which  trans- 
mits it  on  all  sides  with  inconceivable  velocity.  The  oscilla- 
tions competent  lo  produce  light  are  now  exhausted ;  the  ball 
IS  quite  dark,  still  ils  atoms  oscillate,  and  still  their  oscilla- 
tiona  are  taken  up  and  transmitted  on  all  sides  by  the  ether. 
The  ball  cools  as  it  thus  loses  its  molecular  motion,  but  no 
cooling  to  which  it  can  be  practically  subjected  can  entirely 
deprive  it  of  its  motion.  That  is  to  say,  all  bodies,  whatever 
maybe  their  temperature,  are  radiating  heat.  From  the  body 
of  every  individual  here  present,  waves  are  speeding  away, 
'Some  of  which  strike  upon  this  cooling  ball,  and  restore  a 
portion  of  its  lost  motion.     But  the  motion  thus  received  by 
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the  ball  is  far  less  than  that  wllic^h  it  commuaicates,  and  the 
difference  between  them  expresses  the  ball's  loss  of  motion. 
As  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues,  the  ball  will  con- 
tinue to  show  an  ever-lowering  temperature ;  its  temperature 
Trill  sink  until  the  quantity  it  emits  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
whidi  it  receives,  and  at  this  point  its  temperature  becomes 
constant.  Tliua,  though  you  are  conscious  of  no  reception  of 
heat,  when  you  stand  before  a  bo<!y  of  your  own  temperature, 
an  interchange  of  rays  is  passing  l)etween  you.  Every  super- 
ficial atom  of  each  mass  is  sending  forth  its  waves,  which 
cross  those  that  move  in  the  opposite  direction,  every  wave 
asserting  its  own  individuality,  amid  the  entanglement  of  its 
fellows.  When  the  sum  of  motion  received  is  greater  than 
that  given  out,  warming  is  the  consequence ;  when  the  sum  of 
motion  given  out  is  greater  than  that  received,  chilling  takes 
place.  This  is  Prevost's  Tlieory  of  Exchanges,  expressed  in 
the  language  of  the  Wave  Theory. 

(330)  Let  ua  occupy  ourselves  now,  for  a  short  time,  in 
illustrating  experimentally  the  analogy  between  light  and 
radiant  heat,  as  regards  reflection.  You  observed  when  the 
thermo-electric  pile  was  placed  in  front  of  my  cheek  there  was 
attached  to  it  an  open  cone  which  was  not  employed  in  our 
former  experiments.  This  cone  is  silvered  inside,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  augment  the  action  of  feeble  radiations,  by  convert 
ing  them  upon  the  face  of  the  thermo-electric  pile.  It  does  ttuH 
by  reflection.  Instead  of  shooting  wide  of  the  pile,  as  many  of 
them  would  do  if  the  reflector  were  removed,  the  raya  meet 
the  silvered  surface,  and  glance  from  it  against  the  pile.  The 
augmentation  of  the  efiect  is  thus  shown.  I  place  the  pile  at 
this  end  of  the  table  without  its  reflector,  and  at  a  distsnee 
of  four  or  five  feet  this  copper  ball,  hot — but  not  red-hot ;  you 
observe  scarcely  any  motion  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanom^ 
ter.  Disturbing  nothing,  I  now  attach  the  reflector  to  tl)9 1 
pile ;  the  needle  instantly  goes  up  to  90",  declaring  the  aug^-J 
mented  action. 

(331)  The  law  of  this  reflection  is  precisely  the  s; 
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*^Hat  of  light.  Let  me  devote  a  few  miuutcs  to  the  illustration 
Of  this  subject  Observe  this  apparently  solid  lumioous  cyl- 
>Kkder,  issuing  horiioiitally  from  our  electric  lamp,  and  marking 
S^a  track  thus  vividly  upon  the  dust  of  our  darkened  room. 
X^ermitting  the  beam  to  £aU  upon  this  mirror,  it  is  reflected, 
^nd  now  strikes  the  Geiting.  The  horizontal  beam  here  is  the 
^M4!i4knt  beam,  the  vertical  one  is  the  reflected  beam,  and  the 
lav  of  tight,  as  many  of  you  know,  is,  that  the  angle  of  incir 
«3ence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  The  incident  and 
reflected  beams  now  enclose  a  right  angle,  and  when  this  is 
"tiie  case  we  may  be  sure  that  both  beams  form,  with  a  perpeif 
^cnlsr  to  the  suriaee  of  the  mirror,  an  angle  of  46°. 

(322)  I  place  the  electric  lamp  at  this  comer,  s,  of  the 


table  (6g.  73) ;  behind  the  table  ia  fixed  a  looking^lass,  i, 
and  on  the  table,  you  observe,  is  drawn  a  large  arc,  a  b. 
Attached  to  the  mirror  is  a  long  straight  lath,  >n  n,  so  that 
the  mirror,  resting  upon  rollers,  can  be  turned  by  the  lath, 
which  is  to  serve  aa  an  index.  Those  in  front  may  sec  that 
the  lath  itself  and  its  reflection  in  the  mirror  now  form  a 
straight  line,  which  proves  that  the  lath  is  perpendicular  tu 
the  mirror.  Bight  and  left  of  the  central  line,  in  n,  the  arc  is 
divided  into  ten  equal  parts;  commencing  at  the  end  B,  with 
0",  the  arc  is  graduated  up  to  20°.  I  now  turn  the  latb-index, 
so  that  it  shall  be  in  the  line  of  the  beam  emitted  by  the 
lamp.     The  beam  &lls  upon  die  mirror,  striking  it  as  a  per- 
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pendicular,  and  jou  sec  that  it  is  reflected  back  along  the  line 
of  iucidcuce.  I  now  move  the  index  to  1 ;  the  reflected  beam, 
as  jou  observe,  draws  itself  along  the  table,  cutting  the  figure 
2.  I  move  tlie  index  to  2,  the  beam  is  now  at  4 ;  I  moye  the 
index  to  3,  the  beam  is  now  at  6 ;  I  move  it  to  5|  the  beam  is 
now  at  10 ;  I  move  it  to  10,  the  beam  is  now  at  20.  Stand- 
ing midway  between  the  incident  and  reflected  beams,  and 
stretching  out  my  arms,  my  finger-tips  touch  each  of  thenu 
One  lies  as  much  to  the  left  of  the  perpendicular  as  the  other 
does  to  the  riglit.  The  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  reflection.  But  we  have  also  demonstrated  that  the 
beam  moves  twice  as  fast  as  the  index  ;  and  this  is  usually  ex- 
pressed in  the  statement,  that  the  angular  velocity  of  a  reflect- 
ed beam  is  twice  that  of  the  mirror  which  reflects  it. 

(323)  You  have  already  seen  that  these  incandescent  coal- 
points  emit  an  abundance  of  obsciure  rays — ^rays  of  pure  heat, 
which  have  no  illuminating  power.  We  have  now  to  learn 
that  those  rays  of  heat  emitted  by  the  lamp  have  obeyed  pre- 
cisely the  same  laws  as  the  rays  of  light.  Here  is  a  piece  of 
black  glass,  so  black  that  when  you  look  through  it  at  the 
electric  light,  or  even  at  the  noonday  sun,  you  see  nothing. 
You  observe  the  disappearance  of  the  beam,  when  the  glass  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  lamp.  It  cuts  off  every  ray  of  light; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  it  is,  to  some  extent, 
transparent  to  the  obscure  rays  of  the  lamp.  I  extinguish  the 
light  by  interrupting  the  current,  and  lay  my  thermo-electric 
pile  on  the  table  at  the  number  20,  where  the  luminous  beam 
fell  a  moment  ago.  The  pile  is  connected  with  the  galvanom- 
eter, and  the  needle  of  the  instrument  is  now  at  zera  On 
igniting  the  lamp,  no  light  makes  its  appearance,  but  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  has  already  swung  to  90%  through 
the  action  of  the  non-luminous  rays  upon  the  pile.  When  the 
pile  is  moved  right  or  left  from  its  present  position,  the  needle 
immediately  sinks ;  the  calorific  rays  have  pursued  the  precise 
tnick  of  the  luminous  rays ;  and  for  them,  also,  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.     Repeating  the 
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B  Already  executed  with  light— bringing  the  index 
[  inraoGenioD  to  1,  3,  3,  5,  etc,  it  may  be  proved  that,  in  tho 
[  OK  of  ndiant  heat  also,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  reflected 
nm  is  twice  that  of  the  mirror. 

(3U)  The  best  of  a  fire  obeys  the  same  law.  This  sheet 
rf  tin  is  a  homely  reflector,  but  it  will  answer  my  purpose. 
At  tlus  end  of  the  table  is  placed  the  thcrmo-clcctrio  pile,  and 
St  the  other  end  the  tin  reflector.  The  needle  of  the  gnWa- 
nometer  is  now  at  zero.  I  turn  the  reflector,  so  as  to  cause  the 
beat  striking  it  to  rebound  toward  the  pile  ;  it  now  meets  the 
InstnnneDt,  and  the  needle  at  once  declares  ils  arrival.  Ob- 
serra  the  positions  of  the  fire,  of  the  reflector,  and  of  the  pile ; 
yoa  see  that  they  are  such  as  make  the  angle  of  incidence 
equal  to  that  of  reflection. 

(325)  But  in  these  experiments  the  heat  is,  or  has  been, 
associated  with  light  Let  me  now  show  that  the  law  holds 
good  for  rays  emanating  from  a  truly  obscure  body.     Here 


is  a  copper  boll,  heated  to  dull  redness.  Plunging  it  into  wa- 
ter for  a  moment,  its  light  totally  disappears,  but  it  is  still 
warm.    It  still  gives  out  radiant  heat.     I  set  it  on  a  candle- 
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stick  c  (6g.  74),  as  a  support,  and  now  I  place  my  pile,  p, 
turning  its  conical  reflector  away  from  c,  so  that  no  direct 
ray  from  the  ball  in  position  can  reach  the  pile.  The  needle 
remains  at  zero.  I  now  introduce  the  tin  reflector,  m  N,  so 
that  a  line  drawn  to  it  from  the  ball  shall  make  the  same  angle 
with  a  perpendicular  to  the  reflector,  as  a  line  drawn  from  the 
pile.  The  axis  of  the  conical  reflector  lies  in  this  latter  line. 
True  to  the  law,  the  heat-rays  emanating  from  the  ball  re- 
bound from  it,  and  strike  the  pile,  and  you  observe  the  con- 
sequent prompt  motion  of  the  needle. 

(32G)  Like  the  rays  of  light,  the  rays  of  heat  emanating 
from  our  ball  proceed  in  straight  lines  through  space,  dimin- 
ishing in  intensity,  exactly  as  light  diminishes.  Thus,  this 
ball,  which  when  close  to  the  pile  causes  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  to  fly  up  to  90^,  at  a  distance  of  4  feet  6  inches 
shows  scarely  a  sensible  action.  Its  rays  are  squandered  on 
all  sides,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  reach  the  pile.  But 
I  now  introduce  between  the  pile  and  the  ball  this  tin  tube, 
A  B  (fig.  75),  four  feet  long.     It  is  polished  within,  and  there- 

Fio.  75. 


fore  capable  of  reflection.  The  calorific  rays  strike  the  interior 
surface  obliquely,  are  reflected  fix)m  side  to  side  of  the  tube* 
and  thus  enabled  to  reach  the  pile.  You  see  the  result;  the 
needle,  which  a  moment  ago  showed  no  sensible  action,  moves 
promptly  to  its  stops. 

(327)  We  have  now  dwelt  sufficiently  long  on  the  reflec- 
tion of  radiant  heat  by  plain  surfaces  ;  let  us  turn  for  »  mo- 
ment to  reflection  from  curved  surfaces.    This  concave  minor, 
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M  V  (fig.  76),  is  formed  of  copper,  but  b  coated  with  silver. 
Tlie  warm  copper  boll,  b,  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  eighteen 
inches  from  the  pile,  whose  conical  reflector  is  now  removed ; 
you  observe  scarcely  any  motion  of  the  needle.  If  the  reflec- 
tor, M  K,  were  placed  properly  behind  a  candle,  its  rays  would 
be  collected,  and  sent  back  in  a  cylinder  of  light.  The  mirror 
thus  collects  and  reflects  the  calorific  rays  emitted  by  the  ball 
b;  you  cannot,  of  course,  see  the  track  of  these  obscure  rays, 
as  you  can  that  of  the  luminous  ones ;  but  the  galvanometer 
reveals  the  action,  the  needle  of  the  instrument  going  promptly 
up  to  90** 

Fio.  70. 


(328)  A  pair  of  much  larger  mirrors  is  now  before  you,  one 
of  them  being  placed  flat  upon  the  table.  The  curvature  of 
this  mirror  is  so  regulated,  that  if  a  light  be  placed  at  its 
focus,  the  rays  which  £a,ll  divergent  upon  the  curved  surface 
are  reflected  upward  firom  it  parallel  Let  us  make  the  ex- 
periment :  In  the  focus  I  place  our  electric  coal-points,  bring 
them  into  contact,  and  then  draw  them  a  little  apart;  the 
electric  light  flashes  against  the  mirror,  a  splendid  vertical 
cylinder,  marked  by  the  shining  dust  of  the  room,  being  cast 
upward  by  the  reflector.  If  we  reversed  the  experiment,  and 
allowed  a  parallel  beam  to  fall  upon  the  minor,  the  rays  of 
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per  reflector,  and  suspend  the  balloon  from  a  book  at- 
tached to  it,  so  that  the  little  globe  shall  swing  in  the 
focus.  We  will  now  draw  the  mirror  quite  up  to  the  ceiling 
(Bg.  77)*  Placing,  as  before,  the  coal-points  in  the  focus 
of  the  lower  mirror,  the  moment  they  are  drawn  apart, 
the  gases  explode.  And,  remember,  this  is  the  action  of  the 
ligfU;  you  know  that  coUodion  is  an  inflammable  substance, 
and  hence  might  suppose  it  to  be  the  heat  of  the  coal-points 
which  ignites  it,  communicating  its  combustion  to  the  gases. 
But  you  see  the  flakes  of  the  balloon  descending  to  the  table, 
proTing  that  the  luminous  rays  went  harmlessly  through  it, 
caused  the  gases  to  explode,  the  hydrochloric  acid,  formed  by 
their  combustion,  having  actually  preserycd  the  inflammable 
envelop. 

(330)  I  again  lower  the  mirror,  and  hang  in  its  focus  a 
second  bj^oon,  containing  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
on  which  light  has  no  sensible  efiect ;  I  raise  the  mirror,  and 
in  the  focus  of  the  lower  one  place  this  red-hot  copper  ball. 
The  calorific  rays  are  now  reflected  and  converged,  as  the 
luminous  ones  were  reflected  and  converged  in  the  last  ex- 
periment; but  they  act  upon  the  envelop^  which  has  been 
purposely  blackened  to  enable  it  to  intercept  the  heat-rays ; 
the  action  is  not  so  sudden  as  in  the  last  case,  but  tJiere  is  the 
explosion,  and  you  now  see  no  trace  of  the  balloon ;  the  in- 
flajmmable  substance  is  entirely  dissipated. 

(331)  Let  us  lower  the  upper  mirror  once  more,  and  sus- 
pend in  its  focus  a  flask  of  hot  water.  The  thermo-electric 
pile  is  now  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  lower  mirror ;  its  face 
being  turned  upward,  and  exposed  to  the  direct  radiation  of 
the  warm  flask,  there  is  no  sensible  action  produced  by  the 
direct  rays.  But  when  the  face  of  the  pile  is  turned  down- 
ward, if  light  and  heat  behave  alike,  the  rays  from  the  flask 
which  strike  the  reflector  will  be  collected  at  its  focus.  You 
see  that  this  is  the  case ;  the  needle,  which  was  not  sensibly 
affected  by  the  direct  rays,  goes  up  to  its  stops.     The  direction 
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of  that  deflection  Is  to  be  noted ;  the  red  end  of  the  needle 
moves  toward  you. 

(332)  In  the  place  of  the  flask  of  hot  water,  I  now  sus- 
pend a  second  one  containing  a  freezing'  mixture.  Placing, 
as  in  the  former  case,  the  pile  in  the  focus  of  the  lower  mir- 
ror ;  when  turned  directly  toward  the  upper  flask,  there  is 
no  action.  Turned  downward,  the  needle  moves:  observe 
the  direction  of  the  motion — the  red  end  comes  toward  me. 

(333)  Does  it  not  appear  as  if  this  body  in  the  upper  focus 
were  now  emitting  rays  of  cold,  which  are  converged  by  the 
lower  mirror,  like  the  rays  of  heat  in  our  former  experiment? 
The  facts  are  exactly  complementary,  and  it  would  seem  that 
we  have  precisely  the  same  right  to  infer  from  the  experiments 
the  existence  and  convergence  of  cold-rays,  as  we  have  to 
infer  the  existence  and  convergence  of  heat-rays.  Many  of  you, 
no  doubt,  have  already  perceived  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
The  pile  is  a  warm  body,  but,  in  the  last  experiment,  the  heat 
which  it  lost  by  radiation  was  more  than  made  good  by  that 
received  from  the  hot  flask  above.  Nov)  the  case  is  reversed ; 
the  quantity  which  the  pile  radiates  is  in  excess  of  the  quan- 
tity which  it  receives,  and  hence  the  pile  is  chilled — ^the  ex« 
changes  are  against  it,  its  loss  of  heat  is  only  partially  com- 
pensated— ^and  the  deflection  due  to  cold  is  the  necessary 
consequence. 
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OiB  TEX  BOUNDS  FSODUCED  BT  THE  OOMBUSTIOlSr  OF  OASES  iH  TUBEB.^ 

Iv  the  first  volame  of  Kicbokon^s  Joamal,  pablished  ia  1802,  the 
■oonds  prodaced  bj  the  oombustion  of  h jdrogen  in  tabes  are  referred 
to  as  having  been  ^  made  in  Ital  j ;  "  Dr.  Higgins,  in  the  same  place, 
shows  that  he  had  discovered  them  in  tlie  jear  1777,  while  observ- 
ing the  water  formed  in  a  glass  vessel,  bj  the  slow  combustion  of  a 
slender  stream  of  h jdrogen.  Ohladni,  in  his  *^  Akastik,'*  pablished 
in  1802,  p.  74,  speaks  of  their  being  mentioned,  and  incorrectly  ex- 
plained, by  De  Lao  in  his  **  New  Ideas  on  Meteorology :  *'  I  do  not 
know  the  date  of  the  volame.  Ohladni  himself  showed  that  the 
tones  prodaced  were  the  same  as  those  of  an  open  pipe,  of  the  same 
length  as  the  tube  which  encompassed  the  flame.  He  also  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  tone  and  its  octave  from  the  same  tube,  and  in  one 
ease  obtained  the  fifth  of  the  octave.  In  a  paper  pablished  in  the 
^Journal  de  Physique  ^'  in  1802,  G.  De  la  Rive  endeavored  to  account 
for  the  sounds  by  referring  them  to  the  alternate  contraction  and 
expansion  of  aqaeoas  vapor ;  basing  his  opinion  upon  a  series  of 
experiments  of  great  beauty  and  ingenuity,  made  with  the  balbs  of 
thermometers.  In  1818  Mr.  Faraday  took  up  the  sabject,t  and 
showed  that  the  tones  were  prodaced  when  the  glass  tube  was  en- 
veloped by  an  atmosphere  higher  in  temperature  than  212^  Fabr. 
That  they  were  not  due  to  aqueous  vapor  was  farther  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  could  be  produced  by  the  combustion  of  carbonic 
oxide.  He  referred  the  sounds  to  successive  explosions,  prodaced 
by  the  periodic  combination  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  with  the 
issuing  jet  of  hydrogen  gas. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  dependence  of  the  pitch  of  the  note  on 

*  From  the  Pbilosophioal  Magazine  for  July,  1857.     By  John  Tyndall, 
P.  B.  S. 

t  Jonmal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  vol.  y.  p.  274. 
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the  sizo  of  the  flamo  has  yot  been  noticed.  To  this  point  I  will,  in 
the  first  place,  brieflj  direct  attention. 

A  tube  25  inches  long  was  placed  over  an  ignited  jet  of  hydrogen ; 
the  sound  produced  was  the  fundamental  note  of  the  tube. 

A  tube  12|  inches  long  was  brought  over  the  same  flame,  but  no 
sound  was  obtiuned. 

The  flame  was  lowered,  in  order  to  make  it  as  small  as  possible, 
and  the  tube  last  mentioned  was  again  brought  over  it ;  it  gave 
a  clear  melodious  note,  the  octave  of  that  obtained  with  the  25-inch 
tube. 

The  25-inch  tube  was  now  brought  over  the  same  fiame ;  it  no 
longer  gave  its  fundamental  note,  but  exactlj  the  same  as  that  ob- 
tained from  the  tube  of  half  its  length. 

Thus  we  see,  that  although  the  speed  with  which  the  explosions 
succeed  each  other  depends  npon  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  flame 
has  also  a  voice  in  the  matter;  that,  to  produce  a  musical  sound,  its 
size  must  be  such  as  to  enable  it  to  explode  in  unison,  either  witli 
the  fundamental  pulses  of  the  tube,  or  with  the  pulses  of  its  harmonic 
divisions. 

With  a  tube  6  feet  0  inches  long,  by  varying  the  size  of  the 
fiame,  and  a^usting  the  depth  to  which  it  reached  within  the  tube, 
I  have  obtamed  a  series  of  notes  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  8, 
4,5. 

These  experiments  explain  the  capricious  nature  of  the  sounds 
sometimes  obtained  by  lecturers  upon  this  subject.  It  is,  however, 
always  possible  to  render  the  sounds  clear  and  sweet,  by  suitably  ad- 
justing the  size  of  the  flame  to  the  length  of  the  tube.* 

Since  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Faraday,  nothing,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  has  been  added  to  this  subject,  until  quite  recently.  In  a  recent 
number  of  Poggendorfi^s  ^^Annulcn,^'  an  interesting  experiment  is 
described  by  M.  von  SchafTj^otsch,  and  m{ide  the  subject  of  some  re- 
marks by  Prof.  Poggendorff  himself.  A  musical  note  was  obtained 
with  a  jet  of  ordinary  coal-gas,  and  it  was  found  that,  when  the  voice 
was  ])itchcd  to  the  same  note,  the  flame  assumed  a  lively  motion, 
which  could  bo  augmented  until  the  flamo  was  actually  extinguished. 
M.  von  Schafl^gotsch  docs  not  describe  the  conditions  necessary  to 
Ihc  success  of  his  experiment;  and  it  was  while  endeavoring  to  find 

*  With  a  tubo  141  inohcs  in  length  and  an  excoodingly  minute  jet  of  gaa, 
I  ohtiiincd,  without  altering  the  quantity  of  gas,  a  note  and  its  octave:  the 
flame  posrtesBcd  the  power  of  changing  its  own  dimensions  to  rait  both  notes. 
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«Nit  these  conditions  that  I  alighted  upon  the  facts  which  form  the 
principal  subject  of  this  brief  notice.  I  niay  remark,  that  IL  von 
8chaffgot8ch*8  result  may  be  produced,  with  ccrtaintj,  if  the  gas  be 
caosed  to  issue,  under  sutHcient  pressure,  through  a  very  small  ori- 
fice. 

In  the  first  experiments  I  made  use  of  a  tapering  brass  burner, 
lOi  inches  long,  having  a  superior  orifice  about  toth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  shaking  of  the  singing  fiume  within  the  glass  tube, 
when  the  voice  was  properly  pitched,  was  so  manifest  as  to  be  seen 
by  several  hundred  people  at  once. 

I  placed  a  syren  within  a  few  feet  of  the  singing  flame,  and  grad- 
ually heightened  the  note  produced  by  the  instrument.  As  the 
sounds  of  the  flame  and  syren  approached  perfect  unison,  the  flame 
shook,  jumping  up  and  down  within  the  tube.  The  interval  between 
the  jumps  became  greater,  until  the  unison  was  perfect,  when  the 
motion  ceased  for  an  instant ;  the  syren  still  increasing  in  pitch,  the 
motion  of  the  flame  again  appeared,  the  jumping  became  quicker 
and  quicker,  until  finally  it  ceased  to  be  discernible. 

This  experiment  showed  that  the  jumping  of  the  flame,  observed 
by  M.  von  Schaffgotsch,  is  the  optical  expression  of  the  heats  which 
occur  at  each  side  of  the  perfect  unison  ;  the  beats  could  be  heard  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  shortening  and  lengthening  of  the  flame. 
Beyond  the  region  of  these  beats,  in  both  directiuns,  the  sound  of  the 
•yren  produced  no  visible  motion  of  the  flame.  What  is  true  of  the 
syren  is  true  of  the  voice. 

While  repeating  and  varying  these  experiments,  I  once  had  a 
silent  flame  within  a  tube,  and  on  pitching  my  voice  to  the  note  of 
the  tube,  the  flame,  to  my  great  surprise,  instantly  started  into  song. 
Placing  the  finger  on  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  silencing  the  melody, 
on  repeating  the  experiment  the  same  result  was  obtained. 

I  placed  the  syren  near  the  flame,  as  before.  The  latter  was 
burning  tranquilly  within  its  tube.  Ascending  gradually  from  the 
lowest  notes  of  the  instrument,  at  the  moment  when  the  sound  of 
the  syren  reached  the  pitch  of  the  tube  which  surrounded  the  gas- 
flame,  the  latter  suddenly  stretched  itself  and  commenced  its  song, 
which  continued  indefinitely  after  the  syren  had  ceased  to  sound. 

With  the  burner  which  I  have  described,  and  a  gloss  tube  12  inches 
long,  and  from  ^  to  J  of  an  inch  in  internd  diameter,  this  result  C4in 
be  obtained  with  ease  and  certainty.  If  the  voice  be  thrown  a  little 
higher  or  lower  than  the  note  due  to  the  tube,  no  visible  cfl*ect  is 
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prodaoed  apon  the  flame ;  the  pitoh  of  the  voice  muBt  lie  within  the 
region  of  the  andible  beats. 

By  varying  the  length  of  the  tnhe,  we  vary  the  note  produced, 
and  the  voice  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

That  the  shaking  of  the  flame,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
proceeds  in  exact  accordance  with  the  beats,  is  beantifnlly  shown  by 
a  tuning-fork  which  gives  the  same  note  as  the  flame.  Loading  the 
fork,  so  as  to  throw  it  slightly  out  of  unison  with  the  flame,  when 
the  former  is  sounded  and  brought  near  the  flame,  the  Jumpings  are 
seen  at  exactly  the  same  intervals  as  those  in  which  the  beats  are 
heard.  When  the  tuning-fork  is  brought  over  a  resonant  jar  or  bot- 
tle, the  beats  may  be  heard  and  the  jumpings  seen,  by  a  thousand 
people  at  once.  By  changing  the  load  upon  the  tuning-fork,  or  by 
slightly  altering  the  size  of  the  flame,  the  quickness  with  which  the 
beats  succeed  each  other  may  be  changed,  but  in  all  cases  the  jump- 
ings address  the  eye  at  the  same  moment  that  the  beats  address  the  ear. 

With  the  tuning-fork,  I  have  obtained  the  same  results  as  with 
the  voice  and  syren.  Holding  a  fork  over  a  tube  which  responds  to 
it,  and  which  contains  within  it  a  silent  flame  of  gas,  the  latter  im- 
mediately starts  into  song.  I  have  obtained  this  result  with  a  series 
of  tubes  varying  from  10|  to  29  inches  in  length.  The  following  ex- 
periment could  be  made :  A  series  of  tubes,  capable  of  producing  the 
notes  of  the  gamut,  might  be  placed  over  suitable  jets  of  gas ;  all  be- 
ing silent,  let  the  gamut  be  run  over  by  a  musician,  with  an  instru- 
ment sufficiently  powerful,  placed  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
yards.  At  the  sound  of  each  particular  note,  the  gas-jet  contained 
in  the  corresponding  tube  would  instantly  start  into  song. 

I  must  remark,  horwever,  that,  with  the  jet  which  I  have  used, 
the  experiment  is  most  easily  made  with  a  tube  about  11  or  12  inches 
long :  with  longer  tubes,  it  is  more  difficult  to  prevent  the  flame  from 
singing  spontaneously,  that  is,  without  external  excitation. 

The  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  is  this :  With  a  tube,  say 
of  12  inches  in  length,  the  flame  requires  to  occupy  a  certain  position 
in  the  tube,  in  order  that  it  shall  sing  with  a  maximum  intenrity. 
Let  the  tube  be  raised,  so  that  the  flame  may  penetrate  it  to  a  less 
extent ;  the  energy  of  the  sound  will  be  thereby  diminbhed,  and  a 
point  (a)  will  at  length  be  attained,  where  it  will  cease  altogether. 
Above  this  point  for  a  certain  distance,  the  flame  may  be  caused  to 
burn  tranquilly  and  silently  for  any  length  of  time,  but  when  excited 
by  the  voice  it  will  sing. 
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When  the  flame  is  too  near  the  point  (a),  on  being  excited  by  the 
Toioe  or  bj  a  toning-fork,  it  will  respond  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
cease.  A  little  above  the  point  where  this  cessation  occurs,  the 
flame  bnms  tranquilly,  if  unexcited ;  but,  if  once  caused  to  sing,  it 
will  continue  to  do  so.  With  such  a  flame,  which  is  not  too  sensitive 
to  external  impressions,  I  have  been  able  to  rerene  the  effect  hitherto 
dotenbed^  and  to  stop  the  song  at  pleasure  bj  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
or  b J  a  tnning-fork,  without  quenching  the  flame  itself.  Such  a 
flame,  I  flnd,  maj  be  made  to  obey  the  word  of  command,  and  to 
iiiig  or  cease  to  sing,  as  the  experimenter  pleases. 

The  mere  clapping  of  the  hands,  producing  an  explosion,  shouting 
al  an  incorrect  pitch,  shaking  of  the  tube  surrounding  the  flame,  are, 
when  the  arrangements  are  properly  made,  ineffectual.  Each  of 
these  modes  of  disturbance  doubtless  affects  the  flame,  but  the  im- 
pulses do  not  accumulate,  as  in  the  case  where  the  note  of  the  tube 
itself  is  struck.  It  appears  as  if  the  flame  were  dee^f  to  a  single  im- 
pulse, as  the  tympanum  would  probably  be,  and,  like  the  latter, 
needs  the  accumulation  of  impulses  to  give  it  sufficient  motion.  A 
difference  of  half  a  tone,  between  two  tuning-forks,  is  sufficient  to 
cause  one  of  these  to  set  the  flame  singing,  while  the  other  is  power- 
less to  produce  this  effect. 

I  have  said  that  the  voice  must  be  pitched  to  the  note  of  the  tube 
which  surrounds  the  flame ;  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  the 
note  produced  by  the  flame  when  singing.  In  all  cases,  this  note  is 
sensibly  higher  than  that  due  to  the  open  tube  which  surrounds  the 
flame ;  this  ought  to  be  the  case,  because  of  the  high  temperature  of 
the  vibrating  column.  An  open  tube,  for  example,  which,  when  a 
tuning-fork  is  held  over  its  end,  gives  a  maximum  reinforcement, 
produces,  when  surrounding  a  singing  flame,  a  note  higher  than  that 
of  the  fork.  To  obtain  the  latter  note,  the  tube  must  be  sensibly 
longer. 

What  is  the  constitution  of  the  flame  of  gas,  while  it  prodoccs 
these  musical  sounds  ?  This  is  the  next  question  to  winch  I  will 
briefly  call  attention.  Looked  at  with  the  naked  eye,  the  sounding 
flame  appears  constant ;  but  is  the  constancy  real?  Supposing  each 
pulse  to  be  accompanied  by  a  physical  change  of  the  flame,  such  a 
change  would  not  be  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  on  account  of  the 
velocity  with  which  the  pulses  succeed  each  other.  The  light  of  the 
flame  would  appear  continuous,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  trou- 
bled portion  of  a  descending  liquid  jet  appears  continuous,  although, 

11 
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bj  proper  means,  this  portion  of  a  jet  can  be  shown  to  be  composed 
of  isolated  drops.  If  we  cause  the  image  of  the  flame  to  pass  speedi- 
ly over  different  portions  of  the  retina,  the  changes  accompanying 
the  periodic  impulses  will  manifest  themselves,  in  the  character  of 
the  image  thus  traced* 

I  took  a  glass  tube,  S  feet  2  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  internal  diameter,  and,  placing  it  over  a  very  small  flame  of 
olefiant  gas  (common  gas  will  also  answer),  obtained  the  fundamental 
note  of  the  tube :  on  moving  the  head  to  and  fro,  the  image  of  the 
sounding  flame  was  separated  into  a  series  of  distinct  images ;  the 
distance  between  the  images  depended  upon  the  velocity  with  which 
the  head  was  moved.  This  experiment  is  suited  to  a  darkened  lect- 
Q re-room.  It  was  still  easier  to  obtain  the  separation  of  the  images 
in  this  way,  when  a  tube  6  feet  9  inches  in  length,  and  a  larger  flame, 
were  made  use  of. 

The  same  result  is  obtained,  when  an  opera-glass  is  moved  to  and 
fro  before  the  eye. 

But  the  most  convenient  mode  of  observing  the  flame  is  with  a 
mirror ;  and  it  can  be  seen  either  directly  in  the  mirror,  or  by  pro- 
jection upon  a  screen. 

A  lens  of  83  centimetres  focus  was  placed  in  front  of  a  flame  of 
common  gas,  npward  of  an  inch  long,  and  a  paper  screen  was  hung 
at  about  6  or  8  feet  distance  behind  the  flame.  In  front  of  the  lens, 
a  small  looking-glass  was  held,  which  received  the  light  that  had 
passed  through  the  lens,  and  reflected  it  back  upon  the  screen  placed 
behind  the  latter.  By  a^usting  the  position  of  the  lens,  a  well-de- 
fined inverted  image  of  the  flame  was  obtidned  upon  the  screen.  On 
moving  the  mirror,  the  image  was  displaced,  and,  owing  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  impression  of  the  retina,  when  the  movement  was  suffi- 
ciently speedy,  the  image  described  a  continnous  Inminooa  track* 
Holding  the  mirror  motionless,  the  6-foot  9-inch  tube  was  placed  over 
the  flame :  the  latter  changed  its  shape,  the  moment  it  commenced 
sounding,  remaining,  however,  well  deflned  upon  the  screen.  Ob 
now  moving  the  mirror,  a  totally  different  effect  was  produced :  in- 
stead of  a  continuous  track  of  light,  a  series  of  distinct  images  of  the 
sounding  flame  was  observed.  The  distance  of  these  images  apart 
varied  with  the  motion  of  the  mirror ;  and,  of  course,  could  be  made, 
by  suitably  turning  the  reflector,  to  form  a  ring  of  images.  The  ex- 
periment is  beautiful,  and  in  a  dark  room  may  be  made  visible  to  a 
larfce  audience. 
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Th«  experiment  was  also  voriod  in  tho  following  manner :  A  tri- 
fugnUy  prism  of  wood  had  its  Hides  ooated  with  rectangular  pieces 
of  looking-glass ;  it  was  suspended  by  a  thread,  with  its  axis  verti- 
eal ;  toraion  was  imparted  to  tlie  thread,  and  tho  prism,  acted  upon 
bj  this  torsion,  caused  to  rotate.  It  was  so  placed,  that  its  three 
fooes  reoeired  in  succession  the  beam  of  light,  sent  from  tlie  flame 
thzooghthelensin  front  of  it,  and  threw  the  images  upon  the  screen. 
On  oommencing  its  motion,  the  images  were  but  slightly  separated, 
bat  became  more  and  more  so,  as  the  motion  approached  its  mazi- 
rnimi.  This  onoe  passed,  the  images  drew  closer  together  again,  until 
thaj  ended  in  a  kind  of  luminous  ripple.  Allowing  the  required  tor- 
sion to  react,  the  same  series  of  effects  could  be  produced,  the  motion 
hmg  in  an  opposite  direction.  In  these  experiments,  that  half  of  the 
tabe  whioh  was  turned  toward  the  screen  was  coated  with  lamp-black, 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  direct  light  of  the  Jet  from  the  screen.* 

Bat  what  is  the  state  of  the  flame,  in  the  interval  between  two 
images  f  The  flame  of  common  gas,  or  olefiant  gas,  owes  its  bright- 
ness to  the  solid  particles  of  carbon  discharged  into  it.  If  we  blow 
Against  a  luminous  gas-flame,  a  sound  is  heard,  a  small  explosion,  in 
fact,  and  bj  such  a  puff  the  light  may  be  caused  to  disappear.  Dur- 
ing a  windy  night,  the  exposed  gas-jets  in  the  shops  are  often  de- 
prived of  their  light,  and  burn  blue.  In  like  manner,  the  common 
blowpipe-Jet  deprives  burning  coal-gas  of  its  brilliant  light.  I  hence 
concluded  that  the  explosions,  the  repetition  of  which  produces  the 
musical  sound,  rendered,  at  the  moment  they  occurred,  the  combus- 
tion so  perfect  as  to  extinguish  the  solid  carbon  particles ;  but  I  im- 
agined that  the  images  on  the  screen  would,  on  closer  examination, 
be  found  united  by  spaces  of  blue,  which,  owing  to  their  dimness, 
were  not  seen  by  the  method  of  projection.  This  in  many  instances 
was  found  to  be  the  case. 

I  was  not,  however,  prepared  for  the  following  result :  A  flame 
of  olefiant  gas,  rendered  almost  as  small  as  it  could  be,  was  procured. 
The  8-foot  2-inch  tube  was  placed  over  it ;  the  flame,  on  singing,  be- 

*  Sinoe  those  oxperimonts  were  made,  Mr.  Whoatstono  baa  drawn  my  at- 
tention to  the  following  passage,  which  proves  thxit  he  had  already  made  use 
of  the  rotating  mirror  in  examlninf;^  a  singing  flame :  '*  A  flame  of  hydrogen 
gms  burning  in  the  oi>en  air  presents  a  continuous  oirclo  in  tlie  mirror ;  but, 
while  producing  a  sound  within  a  glass  tube,  regular  intermissions  of  intonsity 
are  observed,  whioh  present  a  ohain-like  appearance,  and  indicate  alternate 
contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  flame  corresponding  with  tho  sonorous 
vibrations  of  the  column  of  air.>>    (Phil.  Trans.  1834,  p.  686.) 
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oame  elongated,  and  lost  some  of  its  light,  still  it  was  bright  at  its 
top ;  looked  at  in  the  moving  mirror,  a  beaded  line  of  great  beauty 
was  observed ;  in  front  of  each  head  was  a  little  luminous  star,  after 
it,  and  continuous  with  it,  a  spot  of  rich  blue  light,  which  terminated, 
and  left,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  a  perfectly  dark  space,  between  it 
and  the  next  following  luminous  star.  I  shall  examine  this  further 
when  time  permits  me,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  Judge,  the  flame 
was  actually  extinguished  and  relighted,  in  accordance  with  the 
sonorous  pulsation. 

When  a  silent  flame,  capable,  however,  of  being  excited  by  the 
voice  in  tlie  manner  already  described,  is  placed  within  a  tube,  and 
the  continuous  line  of  light  produced  by  it  in  the  moving  mirror  is 
observed,  I  know  no  experiment  more  pretty  than  the  resolution  of 
this  line  into  a  string  of  richly-luminous  pearls,  at  the  instant  the 
voice  is  pitched  to  the  proper  note.  This  may  be  done  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  jet,  and  with  the  back  turned  toward  it. 

The  change  produced  in  tlie  line  of  beads,  when  a  tuning-fork, 
capable  of  giving  beats  with  the  flame,  is  brought  over  the  tube,  or 
over  a  resonant  jar  near  it,  is  also  extremely  interesting  to  observe. 
I  will  not  at  present  enter  into  a  more  minute  description  of  these 
results.  Sufficient,  I  trust,  has  been  said,  to  induce  experimenters  to 
reproduce  the  effects  for  themselves ;  the  sight  of  them  will  give 
more  pleasure  than  any  description  of  mine  could  possibly  do. 


TSANBLATIOH  OF  A   PAPER  ON  ACOUSTIC  EXPEBIMENTB.* 

A  oLA&s  tube  open  at  both  ends,  when  simply  blown  upon  by  the 
mouth,  gives  its  fundamental  tone,  i.  e.,  the  deepest  tone  belonging  to 
it,  as  an  open  organ-pipe,  feebly  but  distinctly.  On  placing  the 
open  hand  upon  one  of  the  openings,  and  rapidly  withdrawing  it,  the 
tube  yields  two  notes,  one  after  the  other;  first  the  fundamental 
note  of  the  closed  pipe,  and  then  the  note  of  the  open  pipe,  already 
mentioned,  which  is  an  octave  higher,  "By  the  application  of  heat, 
these  fundamental  tones,  of  which  only  the  higher  one  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  here,  are  raised,  as  is  well  known ;  this  is  observed 
immediately  on  blowing  upon  a  tube  heated  externally,  or  by  a  gas- 
flame  burning  in  its  interior.  For  example,  a  tube  242  millims.  in 
length,  and  20  millims.  In  diameter,  heated  throughout  its  whol« 

*  By  Count  Schaffgotsob :  Phil.  Mag.,  December,  1867. 
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kngtlii  when  blown  upon  even  before  it  roacbos  a  red  Iieat,  gives  a 
tone  raiaed  a  maior  tlurd,  namely,  the  second  G  sharp  in  the  treble 
^M,  instead  of  the  corresponding  £.  If  a  gas-flame  14  millims.  in 
length,  and  1  milllm.  in  breadth  at  the  bottom,  is  bnmiDg  in  the  tube, 
the  tone  rises  to  the  second  treble  F  sharp.  The  same  gas-flame 
niaea  the  tone  of  a  tube  278  millims.  in  length,  and  21  millims.  in 
width,  from  the  second  treble  D  to  the  corresponding  £.  These  two 
tabea^  which  for  brevity  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the  £  tube 
and  the  D  tnbe,  served  for  all  the  following  experiments,  the  object 
for  which  was  to  show  a  well-known  and  by  no  means  8nq)rising 
Ikct,  in  a  striking  manner,  namely,  that  the  column  of  air  in  a  tube  b 
aet  in  vibration  when  its  fundamental  tone,  or  one  nearly  allied — for 
example,  an  octave — is  sounded  outside  the  tube.  The  existence  of 
the  afirial  vibrations  was  rendered  perceptible  by  a  column  of  smoke, 
a  current  of  gas,  and  a  gas-flame. 

1.  A  glimmering  smoky  taper  was  placed  close  under  the  £  tube, 
held  perpendicularly,  and  the  smoke  passed  through  the  tube,  in  the 
form  of  a  uniform  thread.  At  a  distance  of  1*5  metre  fVom  the  tube, 
the  first  treble  £  was  sung.  The  smoke  curled,  and  it  appeared  as 
if  a  part  of  it  would  be  forced  out  at  the  upper,  and  the  other  part 
at  the  lower  opening  of  the  tnbe. 

2.  Two  gas-burners,  1  millim.  in  the  aperture,  were  applied  near 
each  other  to  the  same  conducting  tube.  Common  gas  flowed  from 
both  of  them ;  one  projected  from  below  into  the  D  tube,  for  about 
one-fifth  of  its  length;  the  gas-flomo  of  the  otlier  was  8  millims.  in 
height.  At  a  distance  of  1*5  metre  therefrom,  the  flrst  treble  D  was 
snng ;  the  flame  increased  several  times  in  breadth  and  height,  and, 
consequently,  in  size  generally ;  a  larger  quantity  of  gas,  therefore, 
flowed  out  of  the  outer  burner,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
diminution  of  the  stream  of  gas  in  the  inner  burner,  that  is,  in  the 
one  surrounded  by  the  glass  tube. 

8.  A  burner,  with  an  aperture  of  1  millim.  projecting  from  below 
into  the  D  tube,  about  80  millims.,  yielded  a  gas-flame  14  millims.  in 
length.  At  6*6  metres  therefrom,  the  flrst  treble  £  was  sung:  the 
flame  was  instantaneously  extinguished.  The  same  thing  took  place 
at  7  metres,  when  the  flame  was  only  10  millims.  in  height,  and  the 
flrst  treble  D  sharp  was  sung. 

4.  The  last-mentioned  flame  is  also  extinguished  by  the  note 
G  sharp,  sounded  close  to  it.  Noises,  such  as  the  clapping  of 
hands,  pushing  a  chair,  or  shutting  a  book,  do  not  produce  this  effect. 
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6.  A  bamer  with  an  apertare  of  0*5  millim.,  projecting  from  be- 
low 60  millims.  into  the  D  tube,  yielded  a  globular  gas-flame  8  to  3*5 
millims.  in  diameter.  Bj  gradaallj  closing  a  stop-cook,  the  passage 
of  gas  was  more  and  more  limited.  The  flame  suddenly  became 
mach  longer,  but  at  the  same  time  narrower,  and  nearly  cylindrical, 
acquiring  a  bluish  color  throughout,  and  from  the  tube  a  piercing 
second  treble  D  was  sounded;  this  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  so- 
called  chemical  harmonica,  which  has  been  known  for  eighty  years. 
When  the  stopcock  is  still  farther  dosed,  the  tone  becomes  stronger, 
the  flame  longer,  narrower,  and  spindle-shaped ;  at  last  it  disappears. 

An  effect,  exactly  similar  to  that  caused  by  cutting  off  the  gas, 
is  produced  upon  the  small  gas-flame  by  a  D,  or  the  first  treble  D, 
sung  or  sounded  from  instruments;  and,  in  this  case,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  flame  generally  becomes  the  more  sensitive,  the 
smaller  it  is,  and  tlie  further  the  burner  prqjects  into  the  glass 
tube. 

6.  The  flame  in  the  D  tube  was  2  or  3  millims.  in  length ;  at  a 
distance  of  16*8  metres  (more  than  51  feet)  from  it,  the  flrst  treble 
D  was  sounded.  The  flame  immediately  acquired  the  unusual  form, 
and  the  second  treble  D  sounded,  and  continued  to  sound  from  the 
tube. 

7.  While  the  second  treble  D  of  the  preceding  experiment  was 
Bounding,  the  first  treble  D  was  sounded  loudly,  dose  to  the  tube, 
when  the  flame  became  excessively  elongated,  and  then  disappeared. 

8.  The  flame  being  only  1*5  millim.  in  length,  the  flrst  treble  D 
was  sounded.  The  flame  gave  out  the  second  treble  D  (and  perhaps 
sometimes  also  a  higher  D)  only  for  a  moment,  and  disappeared. 
The  flame  is  also  affected  by  various  D*s  of  an  a^ustable  labial  pipe, 
by  the  contra  D,  D,  D,  the  first  treble  D,  and  the  second  treble  D  of 
a  harmonium,  but  by  no  single  0  sharp  or  D  sharp  of  this  powerful 
instrument.  It  is  also  affected  by  the  third  treble  D  of  a  clarinet, 
although  only  when  quite  close.  The  snng  note  also  acts,  when  pro- 
duced by  inspiration  (in  this  case  the  second  treble),  or  when  the 
mouth  is  turned  from  the  flame. 

9.  In  immediate  proximity,  the  note  G  sung  is  effective. 

Some  influence  is  exerted  by  noises,  but  not  by  all,  and  often  not 
by  the  strongest  and  nearest,  evidently  because  the  exciting  tone  is 
not  contained  in  them. 

10.  The  flame  burning  quietly  in  the  interior  of  the  D  tube  wai 
about  2*5  millims.  in  length.    In  the  next  room,  the  door  of  whiob 
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open,  the  four  legs  of  a  chair  were  stamped  simnltaneouslj 
apon  the  wooden  floor.  The  phenomenon  of  the  chomical  harmonica 
Immediatelj  occurred.  A  verj  small  flame  is,  of  course,  extin- 
guished, after  sounding  for  an  instant,  by  the  noise  of  a  chair.  A  tam- 
boorine,  when  struck,  acts  sometimes,  but  not  in  general. 

11.  The  flame  burning,  in  the  excited  singing  condition,  in  the 
intorior  of  the  D  tube,  the  latter  was  slowly  raised  as  high  as  pos- 
riUe,  without  causing  the  return  of  the  flame  to  the  ordinary  con- 
dition. The  note,  the  flrst  treble  D,  was  sung  strongly  and  broien 
#^  ntddenly^  at  a  distance  of  1*5  metre.  The  harmonic  tone 
oeaaed,  and  the  flame  fell  into  a  state  of  repose,  without  being  ex- 
tingaished. 

IS.  The  same  result  was  produced  by  acting  npon  the  draught  of 
idr  in  the  tube  by  a  fanning  motion  of  the  open  hand,  close  abore 
the  upper  aperture  of  the  tube. 

18.  In  the  D  tube  there  were  two  burners  close  together;  one 
of  them,  0*5  millim.  in  aperture,  opened  five  millims.  below  the 
other,  the  diameter  of  which  was  1  millim.  or  more.  Currents  of 
gas,  Independent  of  each  other,  flowed  out  of  both ;  that  flowing 
from  the  narrower  burner  being  very  feeble,  and  burning,  when 
ignited,  with  a  flame  about  1*5  millim.  in  length,  nearly  invisible  in 
the  day ;  the  flrst  treble  D  was  sung  at  a  distance  of  three  metres. 
The  strong  current  of  gas  was  immediately  inflamed,  because  the 
little  flame  situated  below  it,  becoming  elongated,  flared  up  into  it 
By  a  stronger  action  of  the  tone,  the  small  flame  itself  is  extin- 
guished, so  that  an  actual  transfer  of  the  flame  from  one  burner  to 
the  other  takes  place.  Soon  afterward,  the  feeble  current  of  gas 
is  usually  again  inflamed  by  the  large  flame,  and,  if  the  latter  be 
agiun  extinguished  alone,  every  thing  is  ready  for  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment. 

14.  The  same  result  is  furnished  by  stamping  with  the  chair,  etc. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  this  way,  gas-flames  of  any  desired  size,  and 
any  mechanical  action,  may  be  produced  by  musical  tones  and 
noises,  if  a  wire  stretched  by  a  weight  be  passed  through  the 
glass  tube,  in  such  a  way  that  the  flaring  gas-flame  must  bum 
upon  it. 

15.  If  the  flame  of  the  chemical  harmonica  be  looked  at  stead- 
fastly, and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  head  be  moved  rapidly  to  the 
right  and  left  alternately,  an  uninterrupted  streak  of  light  is  not 
seen,  such  as  is  ^ven  by  every  other  luminous  body,  but  a  series  of 
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closely  approximated  flames,  and  often  dentated  and  andnlated  fig- 
ures, especially  when  tubes  of  a  metre,  and  flames  of  a  centimetre, 
in  length,  are  employed. 

This  experiment  also  Bucceeds  very  easily  without  moying  the 
eyes,  when  the  flame  is  looked  at  through  an  opera-glass,  the  object- 
glass  of  which  is  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro,  or  in  a  circle ;  and  also 
when  the  picture  of  the  flame  is  observed  in  a  band-mirror  shaken 
about.  It  is,  however,  only  a  variation  of  the  experiment  long  since 
described  and  explained  by  Wheatstone,  for  which  a  mirror  tnmed 
by  watchwork  was  employed. 


[It  is,  perhaps,  but  right,  that  I  should  draw  attention  to  the  relation  of 
the  fbregoing  paper  to  one  that  I  have  published  on  the  same  subject.  On 
May  6th,  and  the  days  immediately  following,  the  principal  facts  described  in 
my  paper  were  discoyered ;  but  on  April  30th,  the  foregoing  results  had  been 
communicated  by  Prof.  Poggcndorff  to  the  Academy  of  Scienoes  m  Beriin. 
Through  the  kindness  of  M.  von  Schaffgotsch  himself,  I  received  his  paper 
at  Cbamouni,  many  weeks  after  the  publication  of  my  own,  and  until  then  I 
was  not  aware  of  his  having  continued  his  experiments  upon  the  suljeci. 

We  thus  worked  independently  of  each  other ;  but,  as  far  as  the  described 
phenomena  are  common  to  both,  all  the  merit  of  priority  rests  with  Goimt 
Bchaffgotsch.— J.  T.] 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


&4W  €V  lltMUiUHOJI  Win  tSB  MWAJfCM     IMl  WATH  (HP  tOUXD  LOVaRUDOTAL ; 

«V  UBBI  TBAinrflUAL— VBSX  THST  OtCIU^TE,  TBM  XOUOITUi  OT  WmMMn  BODOi 

otMonrmcuTi  mmBnirr  AMcrTyts  iw  xonov  to  ram  rkbs— eadiatiov  tsa  oommv- 
wmATfim  or  Monov  to  ram  stbxb;  Aaaowmom  tsa  AoamAvcB  or  Momnr  noM 
na  mB»->imoa  tvir aob  whigk  BAotATB  wxu.  absokb  wxll— a  OLoa  wooixm 
ooftmuMQ  WAxauxAm  ooomro— pbhkbtatit>  orrumi  ob  or  oold-uat— «■  AToav 
«v  MDOi  unwrnamrt  obbtadi  watm»  axv  allow  onint  to  tam   tm  AmrAMMMUt 

A»  BIAtXaBMAjrOT— DIATDEBXIO  BOOnt  BAD  KAOIATOBS— DimnnOV  Or  TBM  TKUI 
**^AUTT"  AM  AFPLISD  tO  BAMAXT  HBAT— THB  BATl  WKCK  PAM  WITBOnT  AB80BP- 
TMV  ]>0  VOr  KBAT  tSB  XSDIUlf— PBOrOKTIOir  or  LVXarOVt  Ain>  OMOVXB  BAn  III 
TABBOtn 


(334)  ri  iHE  intensity  of  radiant  heat  diminishes  with  the 
•^  distance,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  light. 
What  is  the  law  of  diminution  for  light  ?  Elach  side  of  this 
square  sheet  of  paper  measures  two  feet ;  folded  thus,  it  forms 
a  smaller  square,  each  side  of  which  is  a  foot  in  length.  The 
electric  lamp  now  stands  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  feet  from  the 
screen ;  and  at  a  distance  of  eight  feet,  that  is,  exactly  mid- 
way between  the  screen  and  the  lamp,  I  hold  this  square  of 
paper.  The  lamp  is  naked,  unsurrounded  by  its  camera,  and 
the  rays,  uninfluenced  by  any  lens,  are  emitted  in  straight 
lines  on  all  sides.  You  see  the  shadow  of  the  square  of  paper 
on  the  screen ;  let  us  measure  the  boundary  of  that  shadow^ 
and  then  unfold  the  sheet  of  paper,  so  as  to  obtain  the  original 
large  square.  You  see,  by  the  creases,  that  it  is  exactly  four 
times  the  area  of  the  smaller  one.  This  large  sheet,  when 
placed  against  the  screen,  exactly  covers  the  space  formerly 
occupied  by  the  shadow  of  the  small  square. 

(335)  On  the  small  square,  therefore,  when  it  stood  mid* 
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Tuy  between  the  lamp  uid  screen,  a  quantity  of  light  fell 
which,  when  the  small  square  is  removed,  is  diffused  over  four 
times  the  area  upon  the  screen.  But,  if  the  same  quantity  of 
light  is  difFused  over  four  times  the  area,  it  must  be  diluted  to 
one-fourth  of  its  original  intensity.  Hence,  by  doubling  the 
distance  from  the  source  of  light,  we  diminish  the  intensity  to 
one-fourth.  By  a  precisely  similar  mode  of  experiment,  we 
could  prove  that,  by  trebling  the  distance,  we  diminish  the 
intensity  to  one-ninth ;  and  by  qoadrupling  the  distance  we 
reduce  the  intensity  to  one-sixteenth ;  In  short,  we  thus  de- 
monstrate the  law  that  the  intensity  of  light  diminishes,  as  tho 


square  of  the  distance  increases.    This  Is  the  celebrated  law 
of  Inverse  Squares,  as  applied  to  light. 

(33G)  But  it  has  been  stated  that  heat  diminishes,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  law.  Observe  the  experiment  which  I  am 
now  about  to  perform  before  you.  Here  is  a  narrow  tin  ves- 
sel, hn  (fig.  78),  presenting  a  side,  coated  with  lamp-black,  a 
square  yard  in  area.  The  vessel  is  filled  with  hot  water,  which 
converts  this  large  surface  into  a.  source  of  radiant  heat  I 
now  place  the  conical  reflector  on  the  thermo^eotrio  pile,  p, 
but,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  remain  a  reflector,  I  push  into 
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the  hollow  oone  thii  lining  of  black  paper,  which  fits  exactly, 
■ad  whiob,  instead  of  reflecting  any  heat  that  may  fall  obliquely 
on  it^  effectually  cuts  off  the  oblique  radiation.  The  pile  is  now 
eonnected  with  the  galvanometer,  and  its  reflector  is  close  to 
the  xmdiating  surface,  the  face  of  the  pile  itself  being  about 
six  indhes  distant  from  the  surface. 

(387)  The  needle  of  the  galvanometer  moves ;  it  now  points 
steadily  to  60^,  and  there  it  will  remain  as  long  as  the  temper- 
ature of  the  radiating  siuface  remains  sensibly  constant.  I 
will  now  g^radually  withdraw  the  pile  from  the  surface,  and 
ask  you  to  observe  the  effect  upon  the  galvanometer.  You 
will  naturally  expect  that,  as  the  pile  is  withdrawn,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  heat  will  diminish,  and  that  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  will  fall,  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  pile 
is  how  at  double  the  distance,  but  the  needle  does  not  move ; 
at  treble  the  distance,  the  needle  is  still  stationary ;  we  may 
successively  quadruple,  quintuple — go  to  ten  times  the  dis- 
tance, but  the  needle  is  rigid  in  its  adherence  to  the  deflection 
of  60°.  There  is,  to  all  appearance,  no  diminution  at  all  of  in- 
tensity with  the  increase  of  distance. 

(338)  From  this  experiment,  which  might  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear fatal  to  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  as  applied  to  heat, 
Melloni,  in  the  most  ingenious  manner,  proved  the  law.  I 
will  here  follow  his  reasoning.  Imagine  the  hollow  cone  in 
front  of  the  pile  prolonged ;  it  would  cut  the  radiating  surface 
in  a  circle,  and  this  circle  is  the  only  portion  of  that  surface 
whose  rays  can  reach  the  pile.  All  the  other  rays  are  cut  off 
by  the  non-reflecting  lining  of  the  cone.  When  the  pile  is 
moved  to  double  the  distance,  the  section  of  the  cone  pro- 
longed encloses  a  circle  exactly  four  times  the  area  of  the 
former  one;  at  treble  the  distance,  the  radiating  surface  is 
augmented  nine  times ;  at  ten  times  the  distance,  the  radiating 
surface  is  augmented  100  times.  Now,  the  constancy  of  the 
deflection  proves  that  the  augmentation  of  the  surface  must  be 
exactly  neutralized  by  the  diminution  of  the  intensity.  But 
the  radiating  surfiEu>e  augments  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
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hence  the  intensitj  of  the  heat  must  diminish  as  the  square  of 
the  distance ;  and  thus  the  experiment,  which  might  at  first 
sight  appear  fatal  to  the  law,  demonstrates  that  law  in  the 
most  simple  and  conclusive  manner. 

(338a)  I  have  spoken  of  the  dilution  suffered  by  light 
when  it  is  diffused  over  a  large  surface.  This,  however,  is  but 
a  vague  way  of  expressing  the  real  iact.  The  diminution  of 
intensity  in  the  case  both  of  light  and  radiant  heat  is,  in 
reality,  a  diminution  of  motion.  Every  ether-particle,  as  a 
wave  passes  it,  makes  a  complete  oscillation  to  and  fro.  At 
the  two  limits  of  its  excursion  it  is  brought  momentarily  to 
rest ;  midway  between  those  limits  its  velocity  is  a  maximum. 
Now,  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
this  maximum  velocity.  The  range  of  the  vibration  of  an 
ether-partide  is  technically  called  its  amplitude;  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  is  also  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
amplitude.  It  can  be  proved  that  both  the  maximum  velocity 
and  the  amplitude  vary  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  radi- 
ant point ;  hence  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  heat  emitted 
by  that  point  must  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
The  problem  is  one  of  pure  mechanics. 

(339)  Let  us  now  revert  for  a  moment  to  our  fundamental 
conceptions  regarding  radiant  heat.  Its  origin  is  an  oscilla- 
tory motion  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter — a  motion 
taken  up  by  the  ether,  and  propagated  through  it  in  waves. 
The  particles  of  ether  in  these  waves  do  not  oscillate  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  particles  of  air,  in  the  case  of  sound.* 
The  air  particles  move  to  and  fro,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
sound  travels ;  the  ether-particles  move  to  and  fro,  across  the 
line  in  which  the  light  travels.  The  undulations  of  the  air  are 
longitudinal,  those  of  the  ether  transversal.  The  ether^waves  re- 
semble more  the  ripples  of  water  than  they  do  the  adrial  pulses 
which  produce  sound ;  that  this  is  the  case  has  been  inferred 
from  optical  phenomena.     But  it  is  manifest  that  the  disturb- 

*  The  intensity  in  both  oaseB  yaries  in  aooordanoe  with  the  same  law.     8^ 
"  Tjndall  on  Sound,"  p.  11.    Longmans. 
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■noe  pfoduoed  in  the  ether  must  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  osdUating  molecule;  one  atom  may  be  more  unwieldy 
than  anotheTi  and  a  single  atom  could  not  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce ao  great  a  disturbance  as  a  group  of  atoms  oscillating  as 
a  system.  Thus,  when  different  bodies  are  heated,  we  may 
fiuriy  expect  that  their  irtoms  will  not  all  create  the  same 
amount  of  disturbance  in  ether.  It  is  probable  that  some  will 
communicate  a  greater  amount  of  motion  than  others;  in 
other  words,  that  some  will  radiate  more  copiously  than  others ; 
for  radiation,  strictly  defined,  is  the  eommunieatian  of  motion 
frcfn  the  particles  of  a  heated  body,  to  the  ether  in  which 
these  pcniides  are  immersed^  and  through  which  the  motion 
is  propagated 

(340)  Let  us  now  test  this  idea  by  experiment  This  cu- 
bical Tessel,  0  (fig.  79),  is  called  a  ^^  Leslie's  cube,^'  because  ves- 
aels  of  this  shape  were  used  by  Sir  John  Leslie  in  his  beauti- 
ful researches  on  radiant  heat.  The  cube  is  of  pewter,  but 
one  of  its  sides  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  gold,  another  with  a 
layer  of  silver,  a  third  with  a  layer  of  copper,  while  the  fourth 


Fxo.  79. 


is  coated  with  a  varnish  of  isinglass.  Let  us  fill  the  cube 
with  hot  water,  and,  keeping  it  at  a  constant  distance  from 
the  thermo-electric  pile,  p,  allow  its  four  hices  to  radiate,  in 
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suocession,  against  the  pile.  The  hot  gold  surface,  you  see, 
produces  scarcely  any  deflection ;  the  hot  silver  is  equally  in- 
operative ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  copper ;  but,  ivhen 
this  varnished  surface  is  turned  toward  the  pile,  the  gush  of 
heat  becomes  suddenly  so  great  that  the  needle  moves  up  to 
its  stops.  Hence  we  infer  that,  through  some  physical  cause 
or  other,  the  molecules  of  the  varnish,  when  agitated  by  the 
hot  water  within  the  cube,  communicate  more  motion  to  the 
ether  than  do  the  atoms  of  the  metals ;  in  other  words,  the 
varnish  is  a  better  radiator  than  the  metals  are.  A  similar  re- 
sult is  obtained  when  this  silver  teapot  is  compared  with  this 
earthen-ware  one ;  both  being  filled  with  boiling  water,  the 
silver  produces  but  little  effect,  while  the  radiation  from  the 
earthen-ware  is  so  copious  as  to  drive  the  needle  up  to  90°. 
Thus,  also,  if  this  pewter  pot  be  compared  with  this  glass 
beaker,  when  both  are  filled  with  hot  water,  the  radiation 
from  the  glass  proves  to  be  much  more  powerful  than  that 
from  the  pewter. 

(341)  You  have  often  heard  of  the  effect  of  colors  on  radia- 
tion, and  heard  a  good  deal,  as  shall  afterward  be  shown,  that 
is  unwarranted  by  experiment.  One  of  the  sides  of  this  cube 
is  coated  with  whiting,  another  with  carmine,  a  third  with 
lamp-black,  while  the  fomih  is  left  uncoated.  On  presenting 
the  black  surface  to  the  pile,  the  cube  being  filled  with  boiling 
water,  the  needle  moves  up,  and  now  points  steadily  to  65^. 
The  cube  rests  upon  a  little  turn-table,  and,  by  turning  the 
support,  the  white  face  is  presented  to  the  pile ;  the  needle 
remains  stationary,  proving  the  radiation  from  the  white  sur- 
face to  be  just  as  copious  as  that  from  the  black.  When  the 
red  surface  is  turned  toward  the  pile  there  is  no  change  in  the 
position  of  the  needle.  I  now  turn  the  uncoated  side ;  the 
needle  instantly  falls,  proving  the  inferiority  of  the  metallic 
surface  as  a  radiator.  Precisely  the  same  experiments  may  be 
repeated  with  this  cube,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with 
velvet ;  one  face  with  black,  another  with  white,  and  a  third 
with  red.    The  three  velvet  surfeu^s  radiate  alike,  while  the 
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■■ked  BOBchce  imdiates  less  than  any  of  them.  These  cxpcri- 
meats  show  that  the  radiation  from  the  clothes  which  cover 
the  human  hodj  is  independent  of  their  color ;  that  of  an  an- 
imaPs  fur  being  equally  incompetent  to  influence  the  radiation. 
lliese  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Melloni  far  oftscure 
heaL  We  shall  subsequently  push  the  inve8tigation  of  this 
subject  much  beyond  the  point  at  which  Melloni  left  it. 

(342)  Now,  if  the  coated  surface  in  the  foregoing  ezperi- 
inents  communicates  more  motion  to  the  ether  than  the  un- 
ooated  one,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  coated  vessel  will 
oool  more  quickly  than  the  unooated  one.  Here  are  two  cubes, 
one  of  which  is  covered  with  lamp-lack,  while  the  other  is 
bright.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago  boiling  water  was 
poured  into  these  vessels,  a  thermometer  being  placed  in  each 
of  them.  Both  thermometers  then  showed  the  same  temperature, 
but  now  one  of  them  is  two  degrees  below  the  other,  the  ves- 
sel which  has  cooled  most  rapidly  being  the  coated  one.  Here 
aze  two  vessels,  one  of  which  is  bright,  and  the  other  closely 
coated  with  flannel.  Half  an  hour  ago  two  thermometers, 
plunged  in  these  vessels,  showed  the  same  temperature,  but 
the  covered  vessel  has  now  a  temperature  two  or  three  degrees 
lower  than  the  naked  one.  It  is  not  imusual  to  preserve  the 
heat  of  teapots  by  a  woollen  covering,  but  the  "  cosey  "  must 
fit  very  closely.  A  closely-fitting  cosey,  which  has  the  heat  of 
the  teapot  freely  imparted  to  it  by  contact,  would,  as  we  have 
seen,  promote  the  loss  which  it  is  intended  to  diminish,  and 
thus  do  more  harm  than  good. 

(343)  One  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  with 
this  subject  is  the  reciprocity  which  exists  between  the  power 
of  a  body  to  communicate  motion  to  the  ether,  or  to  radiate ; 
and  its  power  to  accept  motion  from  the  ether,  or  to  absorb. 
As  regards  radiation,  we  have  already  compared  lamp-black 
and  whiting  with  metallic  surfiices :  we  will  now  compare  the 
same  substances  with  reference  to  their  powers  of  absorption. 
Of  these  two  sheets  of  tin,  m  ir,  o  p  (fig.  80),  one,  o  p,  is 
coated  with  whiting,  and  the  other,  K  n,  left  uncoated ;  I 
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place  them  thus  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  two  feet  asunder.  To  the  edge  of  each  sheet  is  soldered 
a  Gcrev,  and  from  one  sheet  to  the  other  is  stretched  a  copper 


wire,  a  b.  At  the  back  of  each  sheet  is  soldered  one  end  of 
a  little  bar  of  bismuth,  to  the  other  end,  e,  of  which  a  wire  is 
attached,  and  terminating  b;  a  binding  screw.  With  these 
two  binding  screws  are  connected  the  two  ends  of  the  wire, 
coming  from  the  galvanometer  beyond  q,  and  you  observe 
that  we  have  now  an  unbroken  circuit,  in  which  the  galva- 
nometer is  included.  You  know  already  what  the  bismuth  ban 
are  intended  for.  When  the  warm  finger  is  placed  on  this 
left-hand  one,  a  current  is  immediately  developed,  which  puses 
from  the  bismuth  to  the  tin,  thence  through  the  wire  oonneot- 
ing  the  two  sheets,  thence  round  the  galvanometer,  and  back 
to  the  point  from  which  it  started.  The  needle  of  the  gal- 
vanometer moves  through  a  large  arc;  the  red  end  grang  tow- 
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ard  you.  I  now  place  mj  finger  upon  the  bismuth  at  the 
back  of  the  other  plate ;  a  large  deflection  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection is  the  consequence.  When  the  finger  is  withdrawn, 
the  junction  cools,  and  once  more  the  needle  sinks  to  zero. 

(344)  Exactly  midway  between  the  two  sheets  of  tin  is 
set  a  stand,  on  which  is  placed  a  heated  copper  ball ;  the  bab 
radiates  against  both  sheets :  on  the  right,  however,  the  rays 
strike  upon  a  coated  surface,  while  on  the  left  they  strike 
upon  a  naked  metallic  one.  If  both  surfaces  absorbed  equally 
the  radiant  heat — if  both  accepted  with  equal  freedom  the 
motion  of  the  ethereal  waves — the  bbmuth  junctions  at  the 
backs  would  be  equally  warmed,  and  one  of  them  would  neu- 
tralize the  other.  But,  if  one  surface  be  a  more  powerful  ab- 
sorber than  the  other,  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
will  be  the  consequence,  and  the  direction  of  the  deflection 
will  tell  us  which  is  the  best  absorber^  The  ball  is  now  upon 
the  stand,  and  the  prompt  and  energetic  deflection  of  the  needle 
informs  us  that  the  coated  surface  is  the  most  powerful  absorber. 
In  the  same  way  I  compare  lamp-black  and  varnish  with  tin, 
and  find  the  two  former  to  be  by  far  the  best  absorbers. 

(345)  The  thinnest  metallic  coating  furnishes  a  powerful 
defence  against  the  absorption  of  radiant  heat.  The  back  of 
this  sheet  of  "  gold-paper '• — the  gold  being  merely  copper  re- 
duced to  great  tenuity — ^is  coated  with  the  red  iodide  of  mer- 
cury. This  iodide,  as  many  of  you  know,  has  its  red  color  dis- 
charged by  heat,  the  powder  becoming  a  pale  yellow.  I  lay 
the  paper  flat  on  a  board,  with  the  colored  surface  downward : 
on  its  upper  metallic  surface  are  pasted  pieces  of  paper  so  as 
to  form  a  complicated  pattern.  I  now  pass  a  red-hot  spatula 
several  times  over  the  sheet;  the  spatula  radiates  strongly 
against  the  sheet,  but  its  rays  are  absorbed  in  very  difierent 
degrees.  The  metallic  surface  absorbs  but  little ;  the  paper 
surfaces  absorb  greedily ;  and,  on  turning  up  the  sheet,  you 
see  that  the  iodide  underneath  the  metallic  portion  is  perfect- 
ly unchanged,  while  under  every  bit  of  paper  the  color  is  dis- 
charged*   An  exact  copy  of  the  figures  pasted  on  the  opposite 
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Burfiicc  of  the  sLeet  is  tbus  formed.  For  another  example  of 
the  same  kiud,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hilh  A  fire  sent  its  rays 
against  this  painted  piece  of  wood  (fig.  81),  on  which  the  num- 
ber 338  was  printed  in  gold-leaf 
letters ;  the  punt  is  blistered  and 
charred  all  round  the  letters,  but  un- 
derneath the  letters  the  wood  and 
paint  are  quite  unaffected.  This 
thin  film  of  gold  has  been  quite 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion, to  which  the  destruction  of 
the  surrounding  surface  is  due. 

(346)  The  luminiferous  ether 
fiHs  stellar  space ;  it  malicB  the 
0  a  whole,  and  renders  possible  the  intercommunication 
of  light  and  eneigy  between  star  and  star.  But  the  subtle 
substance  penetrates  farther ;  it  surrounds  the  very  atoms  of 
solid  and  liquid  substances.  Transparent  bodies  are  such,  be- 
cause the  ether  and  the  atoms  of  such  bodies  arc  so  related  to 
each  other,  that  the  waves  which  excite  hght  can  pass  through 
them  without  transferring  their  motion  to  the  atoms.  In  col- 
ored bodies,  certain  waves  are  absorbed  ;  but  those  which 
give  the  body  its  color  pass  without  absorption.  Through  this 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  for  eJtample,  the  blue  waves 
speed  unimpeded,  while  the  red  waves  are  destroyed.  A  brill- 
iant spectrum  is  now  formed  upon  the  screen  ;  when  the 
beam  is  sent  through  this  solution,  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum is  cut  away.  This  piece  of  red  glass,  on  the  contrary, 
owea  its  color  to  the  fact  that  its  substance  can  be  traversed 
freely  by  the  longer  undulations  of  red,  whUe  the  shorter 
waves  are  absorbed.  Placed  in  the  path  of  the  light,  it  leaven 
merely  a  vivid  red  band  upon  the  screen.  This  blue  liquid, 
then,  cuts  off  the  mys  transmitted  by  the  red  glass ;  and  the 
red  glass  cuts  off  those  transmitted  by  the  liquid ;  by  the 
union  of  both  we  ought  to  have  perfect  opacity,  and  so  we 
have.    When  both  ore  placed  in  the  path  of  the  beam,  the  entire 
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spectrum  disappears ;  the  union  of  the  two  partiall  j  transparent 
bodies  producing  an  opacity,  equal  to  that  of  pitch  or  metaL 

(347)  A  solution  of  the  permanganate  of  potash  placed  in  the 
path  of  the  beam  permits  the  two  ends  of  the  spectrum  to  pass 
freely  through ;  you  have  the  red  and  the  blue,  but  between 
both  a  space  of  intense  blackness.  The  yellow  of  the  speo- 
trum  is  pitilessly  destroyed  by  this  liquid ;  among  its  atoms 
these  yellow  rays  cannot  pass,  while  the  red  and  the  blue  get 
through  the  interatomic  spaces,  without  sensible  hindcranoe. 
And  hence  the  gorgeous  color  of  tliis  liquid.  Turning  the 
lamp  round,  and  projecting  a  disk  of  light  two  feet  in  diameter 
upon  the  screen,  I  introduce  this  liquid.  Can  any  thing 
be  more  splendid  than  the  color  of  that  disk  ?  I  turn  the  lamp 
obliquely,  and  introduce  a  prism ;  the  violet  component  of  that 
beautiful  color  has  slidden  away  from  the  red.  You  see  two 
definite  disks  of  these  two  colors  which  overlap  in  the  centre, 
and  exiiibit  there  the  tint  of  the  composite  light  which  passes 
tlirough  the  liquid. 

(348)  Thus,  as  regards  the  waves  of  light,  bodies  exercise» 
as  it  were,  an  elective  power,  singling  out  certain  waves  for 
destruction,  and  permitting  others  to  pass.  Transparency  to 
waves  of  one  length  does  not  at  all  imply  transparency  to 
waves  of  another  length,  and  from  this  we  might  reasonably 
infer  that  transparency  to  light  does  not  necessarily  imply 
transparency  to  radiant  heat.  This  conclusion  is  entirely  veri- 
fied by  experiment.  This  tin  screen,  u  k  (fig.  82),  is  pierced 
by  an  aperture,  behind  which  is  soldered  a  smaU  stand  s.  I  place 
this  copper  ball,  b,  heated  to  dull  redness,  on  a  proper  stand, 
at  one  side  of  the  screen.  At  the  other  side  is  placed  the 
thermo-electric  pile,  p;  the  rays  from  the  ball  now  pass 
through  the  aperture  in  the  screen  and  fall  upon  the  pile — the 
needle  moves,  and  finally  comes  to  rest  with  a  steady  deflec- 
tion of  80°.  I  place  this  glass  cell,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
filled  with  distilled  water,  on  the  stand  s,  so  that  all  rays 
reaching  the  pile  must  pass  through  the  water.  What  takes 
place?    The  needle  steadily  sinks  to  zero;   scarcely  a  ray 
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from  the  ball  can  cross  the  water;  to  the  undulations  is&uiiif; 
from  the  ball  the  water  is  practically  opaque,  though  so  ex- 
tremely transparent  to  the  rays  of  light.     Before  removing  the 


oell  of  water,  I  place  behind  it  a  similar  cell,  containing  trans- 
parent  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  bo  that  now,  "when  the  water-cell 
is  removed,  the  aperture  is  still  barred  by  the  new  liquid. 
What  occurs  ?  The  needle  promptly  moves  upward,  and  de- 
scribes a  lai^e  arc;  so  that  theself-«ame  rays  which  found  the 
water  impenetrable,  find  easy  access  through  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  In  the  same  way,  when  alcohol  is  compared  with 
chloride  of  phosphorus,  we  find  the  former  almost  opaque  to  the 
rays  emitted  by  our  warm  ball,  while  the  latter  permits  them 
to  pass  freely. 

(349)  So,  also,  as  regards  solid  bodies.  This  plate  of 
very  pure  glass  is  now  placed  on  the  stand,  between  the  pile 
and  this  cube  of  hot  water.  No  movement  of  the  needle  is 
perceptible.  I  now  displace  the  plate  of  glass  by  a  plate  of 
rook-salt  of  ten  times  the  thickness ;  you  see  how  promptly 
the  needle  moves,  until  arrested  by  its  stops.  To  these  nya, 
&ea,  rock-salt  is  eminently  transparent,  while  glass  is  pnoti- 
oally  opaque  to  them. 
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(350)  For  these,  and  numberless  similar  results,  we  are 
indebted  to  Melloni,  who  may  be  almost  regarded  as  the  crea- 
tor of  this  branch  of  our  subject.  To  express  the  power  of 
transmitting  radiant  heat,  he  proposed  the  word  diatJiertnancy, 
Diathermancy  bears  the  same  relation  to  radiant  heat  that 
transparency  does  to  light.  Instead  of  giving  you,  at  this 
stage  of  our  inquiries,  determinations  of  my  own  of  the  dia- 
thermancy of  solids  and  liquids,  I  will  make  a  selection  from  the 
tables  of  the  eminent  Italian  philosopher  just  referred  to.  In 
these  determinations,  Melloni  uses  four  different  sources  of 
heat :  the  flame  of  a  Locatelli  lamp ;  a  spiral  platinum  wire, 
kept  incandescent  by  the  flame  of  an  alcohol-lamp ;  a  plate  of 
copper  heated  to  400^  Cent,  and  a  plate  of  copper  heated  to 
100°  Cent.,  the  last-mentioned  source  being  the  surface  of  a 
copper  tube,  containing  boiling  water.  The  experiments  were 
made  in  the  following  manner:  First,  the  radiation  of  the 
source,  that  is  to  say  the  galvanometric  deflection  produced  by 
it,  was  determined,  when  notliing  but  air  intervened  between 
the  source  of  heat  and  the  pile.  This  deflection  expressed  the 
total  radiation.  Then  the  substance  whose  diathermancy  was 
to  be  examined  was  introduced,  and  the  consequent  deflection 
noted ;  this  deflection  expressed  the  quantity  of  heat  transmit- 
ted by  the  substance.  Calling  the  total  radiation  100,  the 
proportionate  quantities  transmitted  by  twenty-five  different 
substances  are  given  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

(351)  Tliis  table  shows,  in  the  first  place,  what  very  dif- 
ferent transmissive  powers  different  solid  bodies  possess.  It 
shows  us  also  that,  with  a  single  exception,  the  diathermancy 
of  the  bodies  mentioned  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  heat. 
Rock-salt,  only,  is  equally  transparent  to  heat  from  the  four 
sources.  It  must  here  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  luminous 
rays  are  also  calorific  rays ;  that  the  self-same  ray,  fulling  upon 
the  nerve  of  vision,  produces  the  impression  of  light ;  while, 
impinging  upon  other  nerves  of  the  body,  it  produces  the  im- 
pression of  heat.  The  luminous  calorific  rays  have,  however, 
a  shorter  wave-length  than  the  obscure  calorific  rays;  and. 
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Names  of  Sabstonces^redaoed  to  a 

ooinmoD  thicknoM  of  t\fth  of  an  inch 

(2-6  milUmB.). 


1  Rock-salt 

2  Sicilian  sulphur 

8  Fluorspar 

4  Beryl 

5  Iceland  spar 

6  Glass 

1  Rock-crystal  (clear).. . . 

8  Smoky  quartz. 

9  Chromate  of  potash. ... 

10  MThlte  topaz 

11  Carbonate  of  lead 

12  Sulphate  of  baryta.. . . . . 

18  Felspar 

14  Amethyst  (violet) 

16  Artificial  amber 

16  Borate  of  soda 

17  Tourmaline  (deep  green) 

18  Common  gum 

19  Selenite 

20  Citric  acid 

21  Tartrate  of  potash 

22  Natural  amber 

28  Alum 

24  Sugar-candy 

26  Ice 


TranMniBfticms:  percentage  of  the  total 
nMllatkML 


Loeatem 
lamp. 


928 

74 

72 

64 

89 

89 

88 

87 

84 

88 

82 

24 

28 

21 

21 

18 

18 

18 

14 

11 

11 

11 

9 

8 

6 


Incan- 

descent 

platinom. 


92*8 

77 

69 

28 

28 

24 

28 

28 

28 

24 

28 

18 

19 

9 

6 
12 
16 

8 

6 

2 

8 

6 

2 

1 

0-6 


Co55-r.at 


C. 


92*8 
60 
42 
18 

6 

6 

6 

6 
16 

4 

4 

8 

6 

2 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Copper  at 


92*8 

64 

88 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


knowing,  as  we  do,  how  differently  waves  of  different  lengths 
are  absorbed  by  bodies,  we  are  in  a  measure  prepared  for  the 
results  of  the  foregoing  table.  Thus,  while  glass  t)f  the  thick- 
ness specified  permits  39  per  cent,  of  the  rays  of  Locatelli's 
lamp,  and  24  per  cent,  of  the  rays  from  the  incandescent  plat- 
inum to  pass,  it  transmits  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  rays  from  a 
source  of  400^  C,  while  it  is  absolutely  opaque  to  all  rays 
emitted  from  a  source  of  100^  C.  We  also  see  that  liquid  ice, 
so  highly  transparent  to  light,  transmits  only  6  per  cent,  of 
the  rays  of  the  lamp,  and  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  rays  of  the  in- 
candescent platinum,  while  it  cuts  off  all  rays  issuing  from  the 
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other  two  sources.  We  have  here  an  intimation,  that  bj  fiar 
the  greater  portion  of  the  rays  emitted  by  the  lamp  of  LocaF- 
tclli  must  be  obscure.  Luminous  rays  pass  through  ice,  of  the 
thickness  here  given,  without  sensible  absorption,  and  the  fact, 
that  94  per  cent,  of  the  rays  issuing  from  Locatelli's  flame  are 
destroyed  by  the  ice,  proves  that  this  proportion  of  these  rays 
has  no  light-giving  power.  As  regards  the  influence  of  trans- 
parency,  clear  and  smoky  quartz  are  very  instructive.  Here 
are  the  two  substances,  one  perfectly  pellucid,  the  other  a 
dark  brown ;  still,  for  the  luminous  rays  only  do  these  two 
specimens  show  a  difibrence  of  transmission.  The  clear  quartz 
transmits  38  per  cent.,  and  the  smoky  quartz  37  per  cent,  of 
the  rays  from  the  lamp,  while,  for  the  other  three  sources,  the 
transmissions  of  both  substances  are  identical 

(352)  Melloni  supposed  rock-salt  to  be  perfectly  trans- 
parent to  aU  kinds  of  calorific  rays,  the  7*7  per  cent,  less  than 
a  hundred  which  the  foregoing  table  exhibits  being  due,  not 
to  absorption,  but  to  reflection  at  the  two  surfaces  of  the  plate 
of  salt.  But  the  accurate  experiments  of  MM.  de  la  Provos- 
taye  and  Desains  prove  that  this  substance  is  permeable  in 
different  degrees  to  heat  of  different  kinds ;  while  Mr.  Balfour 
Stewart  has  established  the  important  fact,  that  rock-salt  is 
particularly  opaque  to  rays  issuing  from  a  heated  piece  of  the 
same  substance.    We  shall  return  to  this  important  subject. 

(353)  In  the  following  table,  which  is  also  borrowed  from 
Melloni,  the  calorific  transmissions  of  nineteen  different  liquids 


TrioRnlwl<ni: 
peroeiita^<rf 
total  radiation. 

Kam«8  of  Liquids;  tliickiicM, 

Oiietn. 

1  Bisulphide  of  carbon    . 

.     68 

2  Bichloride  of  Bnlphor 

.            • 

63 

8  Protocbloride  of  phosphoi 

ru8    . 

.     62 

4  Essence  of  turpentine 

• 

81 

6  OliTe-oil. 

.     80 

6  Naphtha 

•           • 

28 

7  Essence  of  laTonder     . 

.            • 

.     26 

8  Sulphuric  ether 

• 

21 

9  Sulphuric  acid  . 

. 

,  n 
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Timanadflgloii: 

N«mM  of  Liquids;  thickness,  0*86  in. 

peroentag«of 
total  nulktioii. 

10  Uydrate  of  ammonia 

•            • 

16 

11  Nitric  acid 

.     16 

12  Absolute  alcohol     . 

•            • 

16 

13  Hydrate  of  potash 

.     18 

14  Acetic  acid  . 

•            • 

12 

15  PTToligneous  acid 

.     12 

16  Concentrated  solution  of 

sugar 

12 

17  Solution  of  rock-salt     . 

.     12 

18  White  of  egg 

•            • 

11 

19  DistUled  water  . 

.     11 

are  given.  The  source  of  heat  was  an  Argand  lamp,  furnished 
with  a  glass  chimney,  and  the  liquids  were  enclosed  in  a  cell 
with  glass  sides,  the  thickness  of  the  liquid  layer  being  9 '21 
millimetres,  or  0*36  of  an  inch.  Liquids  are  here  shown  to  be 
as  diverse  in  their  powers  of  transmission  as  solids ;  and  it  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  water  maintains  its  position  as 
regards  opacity,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  its  state  of 
aggregation. 

(354)  The  reciprocity,  which  we  have  already  demonstrated 
between  radiation  and  absorption,  in  the  case  of  metals,  var- 
nishes, etc.,  may  now  be  extended  to  the  bodies  contained  in 
Melloni's  tables.  One  or  two  illustrations,  borrowed  from  an 
extremely  suggestive  memoir  by  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  will  be 
sufficient.  In  this  copper  vessel  water  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
gentle  ebullition.  On  the  flat  copper  lid  of  the  vessel  are  laid 
plates  of  glass  and  of  rock-salt,  until  they  assume  the  tem- 
perature of  the  lid.  When  the  plate  of  heated  rock-salt  is 
fixed  upon  a  stand,  in  front  of  the  thermo-electric  pile,  the  de- 
flection produced  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  sensible.  Re- 
moving the  rock-salt,  I  put  in  its  place  a  plate  of  heated  glass ; 
the  needle  moves  through  a  large  arc,  thus  conclusively  show- 
ing that  the  glass,  which  is  the  more  powerful  absorber  of 
obscure  heat,  is  also  the  more  powerful  radiator.  Alum,  un- 
fortunately, melts  at  a  temperature  lower  than  that  here  made 
use  of;  but,  though  its  temperature  is  not  so  high  as  that  of 
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the  glass,  you  can  see  that  it  transcends  the  glass  as  a  radi- 
ator ;  the  action  on  the  galvanometer  is  still  more  energetic 
than  in  the  last  experiment. 

(355)  Absorption  takes  place  within  the  absorbing  body ; 
a  certain  thickness  being  requisite  to  e£fect  the  absorption* 
This  is  true  of  both  light  and  radiant  heat  A  very  thin 
stratum  of  pale  ale  is  almost  as  colorless  as  a  stratum  of  Water, 
the  absorption  being  too  iqconsiderable  to  produce  the  de- 
cided tint  which  larger  masses  of  the  ale  exhibit.  When  dis- 
tilled water  is  poured  into  a  drinking-glass,  it  exhibits  no 
trace  of  color ;  but  an  experiment  is  here  arranged  which  will 
show  you  that  this  pellucid  liquid,  in  sufficient  thickness,  has 
a  very  decided  color.    This  tube  ▲  b  (fig.  83),  fifteen  feet  long, 

Flo.  68. 


is  placed  horizontally,  its  ends  being  stopped  by  pieces  of 
plate-glass.  At  one  end  of  the  tube  stands  an  electric  lamp, 
L,  from  which  a  cylinder  of  light  will  be  sent  through  the 
tube.  It  is  now  half  filled  with  water,  the  upper  surface  of 
which  cuts  the  tube  in  two  equal  parts  horizontally.  Thus, 
half  of  the  beam  is  sent  through  air,  and  half  through  water, 
and  with  this  lens,  c,  a  magnified  image  of  the  adjacent  end 
of  the  tube  is  projected  on  the  screen.  You  now  see  the 
image,  o  p,  composed  of  two  semicircles,  one  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  light  which  has  passed  through  the  water,  the 
other  the  light  which  has  passed  through  the  air.  Placed 
thus,  side  by  side,  you  can  compare  them,  and  you  notice  that, 
while  the  air  semicircle  is  a  pure  white,  the  water  semicircle 
12 
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is  a  bright  and  delicate  blue-green.  Thus,  by  augmenting  the 
thickness  through  which  the  light  has  to  pass,  we  deepen  the 
color ;  this  proves  that  the  destruction  of  the  light-rays  takes 
place  within  the  absorbing  body,  and  that  it  is  not  an  effect 
of  surface  merely. 

(356)  Melloni  shows  the  same  to  be  true  of  radiant  heat. 
In  his  experiments,  already  recorded  at  page  26^  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plates  used  was  2*6  millimetres,  but,  by  rendering 
the  plate  thinner,  we  enable  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  to  get 
through  it,  an.i,  by  rendering  a  very  opaque  substance  suffi- 
ciently thin,  we  may  almost  reach  the  transmission  of  rock- 
salt.  The  foUowing  table  shows  the  influence  of  thickness  on 
the  transmissive  power  of  a  plate  of  glass : 


ThlckneM  of 

FlAtM  In  znilli- 

metres. 

Tnnamiaskma  by  Glass  of  dURBrent  thioknessss:  psroentage 
of  tha  total  Badiatioii. 

Locatelli  Lamp. 

Ineandesoent 
Flatlnam. 

Copper  at400«  0. 

OqpperatlOO'C. 

2-6 
0-5 
007 

89 
64 

17 

24 
37 
57 

12 
84 

0 

1 

12 

(357)  Thus,  we  see  that,  by  diminishing  the  thickness  of 
the  plate  from  2*6  to  0*07  millimetres,  the  quantity  of  heat 
transmitted  rises,  in  the  case  of  the  lamp  of  Locatelli,  from  39 
CO  77  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of  the  incandescent  platinum. 


Thickness  of 

Plates  In  miUl. 

metres. 

Transmissions  1^7  Selenlte  of  dlflbrent  thldoMBses :  peroeotaM 

of  the  total  BadlaUon. 

Locatelli  Lamp. 

Incandescent 
riatlnum. 

Copper  at  400«C. 

Copper  at  100*  0. 

2-6 
04 
0-01 

14 
88 
64 

6 
18 
51 

0 

7 

82 

0 

0 

21 
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fix>in  24  to  57  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of  copper  at  400^  CL, 
from  6  to  34  per  cent ;  and  in  the  case  of  copper  at  100^  C, 
from  absolute  opacity  to  a  transmission  of  12  per  cent. 

(358)  The  influence  of  the  thickness  of  a  plate  of  selenite 
on  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  transmits  is  exhibited  in  the 
foregoing  table.  These  experiments  prove  conclusively  that 
the  absorption  of  heat  takes  place  within  the  body,  and  is  not 
a  surface  action. 

(359)  The  decomposition  of  the  solar  beam  produces  the 
solar  spectrum ;  luminous  in  the  centre,  calorific  at  one  end, 
and  chemical  at  the  other.  The  sun  is,  therefore,  a  source  of 
heterogeneous  rays,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
most  other  sources  of  heat,  luminous  and  obscmre,  partake  of 
this  heterogeneity.  In  general,  when  such  mixed  rays  enter 
a  diathermic  substance,  some  are  intercepted,  others  per- 
mitted to  pass.  Supposing,  then,  that  we  take  a  sheaf  of 
calorific  rays,  which  have  already  passed  through  a  diathermic 
plate,  and  permit  them  to  faJl  upon  a  second  plate  of  the  same 
material,  the  transparency  of  this  second  plate  to  the  heat  in- 
cident upon  it  must  be  greater  than  the  transparency  of  the 
first  plate  to  the  heat  incident  on  it.  The  first  plate,  if  suf- 
ficiently thick,  has  already  extinguished,  in  great  part,  the 
rays  which  the  substance  is  capable  of  absorbing;  and  the 
residual  rays,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pass  freely  through  a  sec- 
ond plate  of  the  same  substance.  The  original  beam  is  si/ted 
by  the  first  plate,  and  the  purified  beam  possesses,  for  the  same 
substance,  a  higher  penetrative  power  than  the  original  beam. ' 

(360)  This  power  of  penetration  has  usually  been  taken  as 
a  test  of  the  quality  of  heat ;  the  heat  of  the  purified  beam 
is  said  to  be  different  in  quality  from  that  of  the  unpurified 
beam.  It  is  not,  however,  that  any  individual  ray  or  wave 
has  changed  its  character,  but  that  from  the  beam,  as  a  whole, 
certain  components  have  been  withdrawn  ;  and  that  this  with- 
drawal has  altered  the  proportion  of  the  incident  heat  trans- 
mitted by  a  second  substance.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of 
the  term  *'  quality,"  as  applied  to  radiant  heat.     In  the  path 
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of  the  beam  from  a  lamp,  let  plates  of  rock-salt,  almn,  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  and  selenite,  be  sucoessivelj  placed,  each 
plate  2*6  millimetres  in  thickness :  let  the  heat  emergent  from 
these  respective  plates  fall  upon  a  second  series  of  the  same 
thickness ;  out  of  every  hundred  units  of  this  heat  the  follow- 
ing proportions  are  transmitted : 

Rock-salt         ......        92*8 

Alum  ......  90 

Chromate  of  potash    .  .  .  .  .71 

Selenite      ......  91 

(3G1)  Referring-  to  the  table,  p.  262,  we  find  that,  of  the 
whole  heat  emitted  by  the  Locatelli  lamp,  only  34  per  cent,  is 
transmitted  by  the  chromate  of  potash ;  here  we  find  the  per- 
centage 71.  Of  the  entire  radiation,  selenite  transmits  only 
14  per  cent,  but  of  the  beam  which  has  been  purified  by  a 
plate  of  its  own  substance,  it  transmits  91  per  cent.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  alum,  which  transmits  only  9  per 
cent,  of  the  unpurified  beam,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  purified 
beam.  In  rock-«alt,  on  the  contrary,  the  transmissions  of 
the  sifted  and  unsifted  beam  are  the  same,  because  the  sub- 
stance is  sensibly  equally  transparent  to  rays  of  all  the  quali- 
ties here  employed.  In  these  cases  I  have  supposed  the 
beam  emergent  from  rock-salt  to  pass  through  rock-salt ;  the 
beam  emergent  from  alum  to  pass  through  alum,  and  so  of  the 
others ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  sifting  of  the  beam  by 
any  substance  will  alter  the  proportion  in  which  it  will  be 
transmitted  by  almost  any  other  second  substance. 

(362)  I  will  conclude  these  observations  with  an  experi- 
ment, which  will  show  you  the  influence  of  sifting,  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  Here  is  a  sensitive  di£ferential  air-thermom- 
eter with  a  clean  glass  bulb.  The  slightest  touch  of  my  hand 
causes  a  depression  of  the  thermometric  column.  Let  us  now 
converge  the  powerful  beam  of  our  electric  lamp  on  the  bulb 
of  that  thermometer.  The  focus  falls  directly  on  the  bulb, 
and  the  air  within  it  is  traversed  by  a  beam  of  intense  power; 
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but  not  the  slightest  depression  of  the  thermometric  column 
is  discernible.  When  this  experiment  was  first  shown  to  a 
person  here  present,  he  almost  doubted  the  evidence  of  his 
senses ;  but  the  explanation  is  simple.  The  beam,  before  it 
reaches  the  bulb,  is  already  sifted  bj  the  glass  lens  used  to 
concentrate  it ;  and,  having  passed  through  12  or  14  feet  of 
air,  it  contains  no  constituent,  which  can  be  sensibly  absorbed 
by  the  air  within  the  bulb.  Hence,  the  hot  beam  passes 
through  both  air  and  glass,  without  warming  either.  It  is 
competent,  however,  to  warm  the  thermo-electric  pile  whose 
exposure  to  it,  for  a  single  instant,  suffices  to  drive  the  needle 
violently  aside.  I  now  coat  with  lamp-black  the  portion  of 
the  glass  bulb  struck  by  the  beam ;  you  see  the  effect :  the 
heat  is  now  absorbed,  the  air  expands,  and  the  thermometric 
column  is  forcibly  depressed. 

(363)  We  use  glass  fire-screens,  which  allow  the  pleasant 
light  of  the  fire  to  pass,  while  they  cut  off  the  heat ;  the  rea- 
son is,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  emitted  by  a 
fire  is  obscure,  and  to  this  the  glass  is  opaque.  But  in  no 
case  is  there  any  loss.  The  heat  absorbed  by  the  glass  warms 
it ;  the  motion  of  the  ethereal  waves  is  here  transferred  to  the 
molecules  of  the  solid  body.  But  you  may  be  inclined  to 
urge  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  glass  itself  ought  to 
become  a  source  of  heat,  and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  to  do- 
rive  no  benefit  firom  the  absorption.  The  fact  is  so,  but  the 
conclusion  is  imwarranted.  The  philosophy  of  the  screen  is 
this :  Let  f  (fig.  84)  be  a  point  of  a  fire,  from  which  the  rays 
proceed  in  straight  lines,  toward  a  person  at  P.  Before  the 
screen  is  introduced,  each  ray  pursues  its  course  direct  to  P ; 
but  now  let  a  screen  be  placed  at  s.  The  screen  intercepts 
the  heat,  and  becomes  warmed ;  but,  instead  of  sending  on  the 
rays  in  their  original  direction  only,  it,  as  a  warm  body,  emits 
them  in  aU  directions.  Hence,  it  cannot  transmit  to  the  per- 
son at  p  all  the  heat  intercepted.  A  portion  of  the  heat  is  re- 
stored, but  by  far  the  greater  part  is  diverted  from  p,  and  dis- 
tributed in  other  directions. 
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(364)  Where  the  waves  pursue  their  way  unabsorbed,  no 
motion  of  heat  is  imparted,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
aii^thermomcter.     A  joint  of  meat  might  be  roasted  before  a 
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fire,  the  air  around  the  joint  being  cold  as  ice.  The  air  on 
high  mountains  may  be  intensely  cold,  while  a  binning  sun  is 
overhead  ;  the  solar  rays  which,  striking  on  the  human  skin, 
are  almost  intolerable,  are  incompetent  to  heat  the  air  sen- 
sibly, and  we  have  only  to  withdraw  into  perfect  shade  to  feel 
the  chill  of  the  atmosphere.  I  never,  on  any  occasion,  suf- 
fered so  much  from  solar  heat  as  in  descending  from  the  "  Coi^ 
ridor  "  to  the  Grand  Plateau  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  August  13, 
1857;  though  my  companion  and  myself  were  at  the  time 
hip-deep  in  snow,  the  sun  blazed  against  us  in  unendurable 
power.  Immersion  in  the  shadow  of  the  D6me  du  Grodt^  at 
once  changed  my  feelings ;  for  here  the  air  was  at  a  freezing 
temperature.  It  was  not,  however,  sensibly  colder  than  the 
air  through  which  the  sunbeams  passed ;  and  we  suffered,  not 
from  the  contact  of  hot  air,  but  from  radiant  heat,  which  had 
reached  us  through  an  icy  cold  medium. 

(365)  The  beams  of  the  sun  penetrate  glass  without  sen- 
sibly heating  it ;  the  reason  is,  that,  having  passed  through 
our  atmosphere,  the  heat  has  been  in  a  great  measure  de- 
prived of  those  constituents  liable  to  be  absorbed  by  glass. 
An  experiment  was  made  on  a  former  occasion,  which  you 
will  now  completely  understand.    A  beam  was  sent  from  the 
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electric  lamp  through  a  plate  of  ice  without  meltiiig  it.  The 
beam  had  been  previoufily  sifted  bj  sending  it  through  a  ves- 
sel of  water,  in  which  the  heat,  capable  of  being  absorbed  by 
the  ice,  was  lodged,  and  lodged  so  copiously  that  the  water 
was  raised  almost  to  the  boiling-point  during  the  experiment. 
It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  liquid  water  and  the 
solid  ice  appear  to  be  pervious  and  impervious  to  the  same 
rays ;  the  one  may  be  used  as  a  sieve  for  the  other :  a  result 
which  indicates  that  the  quality  of  the  absorption  is  not  in- 
fluenced, in  this  case,  by  the  difference  of  aggregation.  It  is 
easy  to  prove  that  the  beam  which  has  traversed  ice  without 
melting  it  is  really  a  calorific  beam.  Allowing  it  to  fall  upon 
our  thermo-electric  pile,  it  cau^s  the  needle  to  move  with 
energy  to  its  stops. 

(366)  When  the  calorific  waves  are  intercepted,  they,  as  a 
general  rule,  raise  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  which  they 
are  absorbed ;  but,  when  the  absorbing  body  is  ice,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  32°  Fahr.,  it  is  impossible  to  raise  its  temperature. 
How,  then,  does  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  ice  employ  itself? 
It  produces  internal  liquefaction,  it  takes  down  the  crystalline 
atoms,  and  thus  forms  those  lovely  liquid  flowers  shown  to  you 
on  a  former  occasion. 

(367)  We  have  seen  that  transparency  is  not  at  all  a  test 
of  diathermancy ;  that  a  body,  highly  transparent  to  the  lumi- 
nous undulations,  may  be  highly  opaque  to  the  non-luminous 
ones.  A  body  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  absolutely  opaque  to 
light,  and  still,  in  a  considerable  degree,  transparent  to  heat. 
Here  is  another  example  of  the  same  kind.  The  convergent 
beam  of  the  electric  lamp  now  marks  its  course  through  the 
dust  of  the  room :  you  see  the  point  of  convergence  of  the 
beam,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  lamp.  Let  us  mark 
that  point  accurately.  This  plate  of  rock-salt  is  coated  so 
thickly  with  soot  that  the  light,  not  only  of  every  gas-lamp  in 
this  room,  but  the  electric  light  itself,  is  cut  off  by  it.  When 
this  plate  of  smoked  salt  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  beam, 
the  light  is  intercepted,  but  the  mark  enables  me  to  find  the 
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place  where  the  focus  fell.  I  place  the  pile  at  this  focus:  you 
see  no  beam  falling  on  it,  but  the  violent  action  of  the  needle 
instantly  reveals  to  the  mind's  eye  a  focus  of  heat,  at  the  point 
from  which  the  light  has  been  withdrawn. 

(368)  You  might,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  think  that  the 
heat  falling  on  the  pile  has  been  first  absorbed  by  the  soot, 
and  then  radiated  from  it,  as  from  an  independent  soiux^. 
Mclloni  has  removed  every  objection  of  this  kind ;  but  none 
of  his  experiments,  I  think,  are  more  conclusive,  as  a  refutation 
of  the  objection,  than  that  now  performed  before  you.  For, 
if  the  smoked  salt  were  the  source,  the  rays  could  not  converge 
here  to  a  focus,  the  salt  being  at  this  side  of  the  converging 
lens.  You  also  see  that,  when  the  pile  is  displaced  a  little, 
laterally,  but  still  turned  toward  the  smoked  salt,  the  needle 
sinks  to  zero.  The  heat,  moreover,  falling  on  the  pile,  is,  as 
shown  by  Melloni,  practically  independent  of  the  position  of 
the  plate  of  rock-salt ;  you  may  cut  off  the  beam,  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  feet  from  the  pile,  or  a  distance  of  one  foot :  the  re- 
sult is  sensibly  the  same,  which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the 
smoked  salt  itself  were  the  source  of  heat. 

(369)  When  the  experiment  is  repeated  with  this  black 
glass,  the  result,  as  you  see,  is  the  same.  Now,  the  glass  re- 
flects a  considerable  portion  of  the  light  and  heat  from  the 
lamp ;  when  held  a  little  obliquely  to  the  beam,  you  can  see 
the  reflected  portion.  While  the  glass  is  in  this  position,  I 
will  coat  it  with  an  opaque  layer  of  lamp-black,  thereby  causing 
it  to  absorb,  not  only  all  the  luminous  rays  which  are  now 
entering  it,  but  also  the  portion  which  it  formerly  reflected. 
What  is  the  result  ?  Though  the  glass  plate  has  become  the 
seat  of  augmented  absorption,  it  has  ceased  to  affect  the  pile, 
and  the  needle  descends  to  zero,  thus  furnishing  additional 
proof  that  the  heat  which,  in  the  first  place,  acted  upon  the 
pile,  came  direct  from  the  lamp,  and  traversed  the  black  glass, 
as  light  traverses  a  transparent  substance. 

(370)  Rock-salt  transmits  all  rays,  luminous  and  obscure ; 
alum,  of  the  thickness  already  given,  transmits,  according  to 
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MelloDi,  only  the  luminous  rajs;*  hence,  the  difference  be- 
tween alum  and  rock-salt  will  give  the  value  of  the  obscure 
radiation*  Tested  in  this  way,  Melloni  finds  the  following 
proportions  of  luminous  to  obscure  rays,  for  the  three  sources 
mentioned : 


Sooroe. 
FUme  of  oil 
IncaDdescent  platiDum 
Flame  of  alcohol 


Lamlnout. 
.     10 
8 
.       1 


Obteora. 
90 
98 
99 


Thus,  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  flame  of  oil,  90  per  cent, 
is  due  to  obscure  rajs ;  of  the  heat  radiated  from  incandescent 
platinum,  98  per  cent  is  due  to  obscure  rajs ;  while,  of  the 
heat  radiated  from  the  flame  of  alcohol,  fullj  99  per  cent  is 
due  to  obscure  radiation. 


*  We  ehall  ■nbeequentl  j  learn  that  this  is  an  error. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

AMOBPnoK  OP  BXAT  BT  OABBOTTB   MATTSB— AFPAmATUS   BfTLOTID— KABLT  DUnUULTXaS 
— DIATH13UIAK0T  Or  AIB  AXD  Or  THI  TRAHSPABXHT  XLKMXHTAST  OASIS— ATHKBlliJIOT 

or  olkfulUt  oas  axd  or  othkb  oompouitd  oasis — ABSOxmoir  or  badxaht  hsat  bt 

TAPOBS— BADIATION  OP  HBAT  BT  OASIS— XBOXPBOCITT  OP  BADIATIOS  AHD  AB80BPTI0X 
—  XHPLUZNCB  OP  MOLBOULAB  OOlCSTITUTIOir  OB  1HB  PAflSAOB  OP  BADIABT  HBAT  — 
TBAKBMX88I0N  OP  KSAT  THBOUGH  OPAQITB  BOPIBS  —  HBAT-SPBOTBDM  DVTAOHBD  PBOK 
UOBT-SPBOTBUIC  BT  AB  OPAQTTB  PBI8M. 

(371)  1  I /E  have  now  examined  the  diathermancy,  or  trans- 
V  V  parency  to  heat,  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies ;  and 
learned  that,  closely  as  the  atoms  of  such  bodies  are  packed 
together,  the  interstitial  spaces  between  the  atoms  afford  free 
play  and  passage  to  the  ethereal  imdulations,  which  are  in 
many  cases  transmitted  without  sensible  hinderance  among  the 
atoms.  In  other  cases,  however,  we  foimd  that  the  molecules 
stopped  the  waves  of  heat  which  impinged  upon  them ;  but 
that,  in  so  doing,  they  themselves  became  centres  of  motion. 
Thus  we  learned  that,  while  perfectly  diathermic  bodies  al- 
lowed the  heat-undulations  to  pass  through  them,  without  suf- 
fering any  change  of  temperature,  those  bodies  which  stopped 
the  calorific  flux  became  heated  by  the  absorption.  Through 
ice  itself  we  sent  a  powerful  calorific  beam  ;  but,  because  the 
beam  was  of  such  a  quality  as  not  to  be  intercepted  by  the  ice, 
it  passed  through  this  highly-sensitive  substance  without  melt- 
ing it.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  gaseous  bodies ;  and  here 
the  interatomic  spaces  are  so  vastly  augmented,  the  ^molecules 
are  so  completely  released  from  all  mutual  entanglement,  that 
we  should  be  almost  justified  in  concluding  that  gases  and 
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rspora  furnish  a  perfectly  open  door  for  the  passage  of  tbe 
calorific  waves.  This,  iadeed,  until  quite  recent]/,  was  th? 
universal  belief;  and  the  oonduaion  was  verified  hy  such  ex- 
periments as  had  been  made  on  atmospberio  air,  which  was 
found  to  give  no  evidence  of  absorption. 

(372)  But  each  succeeding  year  augments  our  experimen- 
tal power ;  tbe  inventioD  of  improved  methods  enabling  us  to 
renew  our  inquiries  with  increased  chances  of  success.  Let 
UB,  then,  test  once  more  the  diathermancj  of  atmospheric  air. 
We  may  make  a  preliminary  essay  in  the  following  way  :  We 
have  here  a  hollow  tin  cylinder,  a  b  (fig.  85),  i  feet  long,  and 
nearly  3  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  we  may  send  our 


oalorifio  beam.  We  must,  however,  be  able  to  compare  tbe 
passage  of  the  heat  through  the  air  with  its  passage  through 
a  vacuum,  and  hence  we  must  have  some  means  of  stopping 
the  ends  of  our  cylinder,  so  as  to  be  able  to  exhaust  it.  Here 
we  encounter  our  first  experimental  difficulty.  As  a  general 
rule,  obscure  heat  is  more  greedily  absorbed  than  luminous 
beat,  and,  as  our  object  is  to  make  the  absorption  of  a  highly- 
diathermic  body  sensible,  we  are  most  likely  to  efiect  this  ob- 
ject by  employing  the  radiation  from  an  obscure  source. 

(373)  Our  tube,  therefore,  must  be  stopped  by  a  substance 
which  permits  of  the  free  passage  of  such  heat.    Shall  we  use 
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glass  for  tlic  purpose  ?  An  inspection  of  the  table  at  page  262 
shows  us,  that  for  such  heat  plates  of  glass  would  be  perfectly 
opaque ;  we  might  as  well  stop  our  tubes  with  plates  of  metal. 
Observe  here  how  one  investigator's  results  are  turned  to  ac- 
count by  another ;  how  science  grows  by  the  continual  degra- 
dation of  ends  to  means.  Had  not  Melloni  discovered  the 
diathermic  properties  of  rock-salt,  we  should  now  be  utterly  at 
a  loss.  For  a  time,  however,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  plates 
of  salt  sufficiently  large  and  pure  to  stop  the  ends  of  my  tube 
was  extreme.  But  a  scientific  worker,  if  his  wants  are  made 
known,  does  not  long  lack  help ;  and,  thanks  to  such  friendly 
aid,  I  have  here  plates  of  this  precious  substance,  which,  by 
means  of  the  caps  A  and  b,  can  be  screwed  air-tight  on  to  the 
ends  of  my  cylinder.*     You  observe  two  stopcocks  attached 

*  At  a  time  when  I  was  greatly  in  need  of  a  supply  of  rook-salt,  I  itated 
my  wants  in  the  **  Philosophioal  Magazine,'*  and  met  with  an  immediate  re- 
sponse from  Sir  John  Herschol.  He  sent  me  a  block  of  salt,  a^xsompanied  by 
a  note,  from  which,  as  it  refers  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  salt  was  origi- 
nally designed,  I  will  make  an  extract.  I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  Dr. 
Szabo,  the  Hungarian  Commissioner  to  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
by  whom  I  have  been  raised  to  comparative  opulence,  as  regards  the  posses- 
sion of  rock-salt.  To  the  Messrs.  Fletcher,  of  North wioh,  and  to  Mr.  Corbott, 
of  Bromsgrove,  my  best  thanks  are  also  due  for  their  ready  kindness. 

To  these  acknowledgments  I  have  now  to  add  my  respectful  thanks  to  tho 
Government  of  Wfirtemberg,  for  the  splendid  block  of  salt  placed  in  their  de- 
partment in  the  late  Paris  Exhibition. 

Here  follows  the  extract  from  Sir  J.  Herschers  note :  ''  After  the  publica- 
tion of  my  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  1840, 1  was  very  desirous  to  disengage 
myself  from  the  influence  of  glass  prisms  and  lenses,  and  ascertain,  if  possi- 
ble, whether  in  reality  my  insulated  heat-spots  ^  y  <  c  in  the  spectrum  were  of 
solar  or  terrestrial  ongin.  Rook-salt  was  the  obvious  resonroe,  and  after  many 
and  fruitless  endeavors  to  obtain  suffi'ciently  large  and  pure  specimens,  the 
late  Dr.  Somerville  was  ao  good  an  to  send  mo  (as  I  understood  from  a  friend 
in  Cheshire)  the  very  fine  block  which  I  now  forward.  It  is,  however,  much 
oraoked,  but  I  have  no  doubt  pieces  large  enough  for  lenses  and  prisma  (espe- 
01  ally  if  cemented  together)  might  be  got  from  it. 

"  But  I  was  not  prepared  for  tho  working  of  it— evidently  a  very  delicate 
and  difficult  process  (I  proposed  to  dUsolct  off  the  comers,  etc,  and,  as  it 
were,  Uch  it  into  shape),  and  tliough  I  have  never  quite  loat  sight  of  the 
matter,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  any  thing  with  it ;  meanwhile,  I  put  it 
by.  On  looking  at  it  a  year  or  two  after,  I  was  dismayed  to  find  it  had  loat 
mnch  by  deliquescence.    Accordingly,  I  potted  it  up  in  salt  in  an  earthen  dish, 
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to  the  cylinder.  One  of  them,  c,  is  connected  with  an  air-pump, 
hy  which  the  tube  can  be  exhausted ;  while  through  the  other 
one,  c',  air,  or  any  other  gas,  can  be  allowed  to  enter  the  tube. 

(374)  At  one  end  of  the  cylinder  is  placed  a  Leslie's  cube 
c,  containing  boiling  water,  and  coated  with  lamp-black,  to 
augment  its  power  of  radiation.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
cylinder  stands  our  thermo-electric  pile,  from  which  wires  lead 
to  the  galvanometer.  Between  the  end  b  of  the  cylinder  and 
the  cube  o,  is  introduced  a  tin  screen,  t,  which,  when  with- 
drawn, will  allow  the  calorific  rays  to  pass  from  o  through  the 
tube  to  the  pile.  We  first  exhaust  the  cylinder,  then  draw  the 
screen  a  little  aside,  and  now  the  rays  are  traversing  a  vacuum 
and  falling  upon  the  pile.  The  tin  screen,  you  observe,  is  only 
partially  withdrawn,  and  the  steady  deflection,  produced  by 
the  heat  at  present  transmitted,  is  30  degrees. 

(375)  Let  us  now  admit  dry  air ;  we  can  do  so  by  means 
of  the  cock  c',  from  which  a  piece  of  flexible  tubing  leads  to 
the  bent  tubes  tt,  it',  the  use  of  which  shall  be  now  explained. 
The  tube  u  is  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  it  is  employed  to  withdraw 
whatever  carbonic  acid  may  be  contained  in  the  air.  The  tube 
jf  is  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone,  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid  ;  it  is  intended  to  absorb  the  aqueous  vapor 
of  the  air.  Thus,  the  air  reaches  the  cylinder  deprived  both 
of  its  aqueous  vapor  and  its  carbonic  acid.  It  is  now  entering 
— the  mercury-gauge  of  the  pump  is  descending,  and,  as  it  en- 
ters, you  will  observe  the  needle.  If  the  entrance  of  the  air 
diminish  the  radiation  through  the  cylinder — if  air  be  a  sub- 
stance which  is  competent  to  intercept  the  waves  of  ether  in 
any  sensible  degree — this  will  be  declared  by  the  diminished 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  The  tube  is  now  full,  but  you 
see  no  change  in  the  position  of  the  needle,  nor  could  you  see 

with  Iron  rim,  and  placed  it  on  an  appcr  sholf  in  a  room  with  an  Amott  stOTe, 
where  it  lias  remained  ever  since. 

"  If  jou  should  And  it  of  any  use,  I  would  ask  yon,  if  possible,  to  repeat 
my  experiment  as  described,  and  settle  that  point,  which  has  always  struok 
me  as  a  very  important  one.** 
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any  change,  even  if  jou  were  close  to  the  instrument.  The 
air  thus  examined  seems  as  transparent  to  radiant  heat  as  the 
vacuum  itselfl 

(376)  3y  changing  the  screen  we  can  alter  the  amount  of 
heat  falling  upon  the  pile ;  thus,  by  gradually  ^thdrawing  it, 
the  needle  can  be  caused  to  stand  at  40"^,  50"^,  60°,  70"^,  and 
80°,  in  succession ;  and,  while  it  occupies  each  position,  the 
ejCperiment  just  performed  before  you  can  be  repeated.  In  no 
instance  could  you  recognize  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
needle.  The  same  is  the  case  if  the  screen  be  pushed  forward, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  deflection  to  20  or  10  degrees. 

(377)  The  experiment  just  made  is  a  question  addressed 
to  Nature,  and  her  silence  might  be  construed  into  a  negative 
reply.  But  a  natural  philosopher  must  not  lightly  accept  a 
negative,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  put  our  question  in 
the  best  possible  language.  Let  us  analyze  what  we  have 
done,  and  first  consider  the  case  of  our  smallest  deflection  of 
10  degrees.  Supposing  that  the  air  is  not  perfectly  diathermic ; 
that  it  really  intercepts  a  small  portion — say  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  heat  passing  through  the  tube — ^that  out  of  every 
thousand  rays  it  intercepted  one ;  should  we  be  able  to  detect 
this  action  ?  Such  absorption,  if  it  took  place,  would  lower 
the  deflection  the  thousandth  part  of  ten  degrees,  or  the  hun* 
dredth  part  of  one  degree,  a  diminution  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  see,  even  if  you  were  dose  to  the  galva- 
nometer.* In  the  case  here  supp>osed,  the  total  qtmntity  of 
heat  faUing  upon  the  pile  is  so  inconsiderable^  that  a  small 
fraction  of  it,  even  if  absorbed^  might  well  escape  detection. 

(378)  But  we  have  not  confined  ourselves  to  a  small  quan- 
tity of  heat;  the  result  was  the  same  when  the  deflection  was 
80^,  as  when  it  was  10°.  Here  I  must  ask  you  to  sharpen 
your  attention  and  accompany  me,  for  a  time,  over  rather  diffi- 
cult ground.  I  want  now  to  make  clearly  intelligible  to  you 
an  important  peculiarity  of  the  galvanometer. 

*  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  here  speaking  ot  gahanomdric^  not  of 
thtrmometric  degrees. 
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(379)  The  needle  being  at  zero,  let  us  suppose  a  quantity 
of  heat  to  fiEdl  upon  the  pile,  sufficient  to  produce  a  deflection 
of  one  degree.  Suppose  the  quantity  of  heat  to  be  afterward 
augmented,  so  as  to  produce  deflections  of  two  degrees,  three 
degrees,  four  degrees,  five  degrees;  then  the  quantities  of 
heat  which  produce  these  deflections  stand  to  each  other  in 
the  ratios  of  1 :  2 :  3 :  4 :  5 :  the  quantity  of  heat  which  pro- 
duces a  deflection  of  5^  being  exactly  five  times  that  which 
produces  a  deflection  of  1°.  But  this  proportionality  exists 
only  so  long  as  the  deflections  do  not  exceed  a  certain  magni- 
tude. For,  as  the  needle  is  drawn  more  and  more  aside  from 
zero,  the  current  acts  upon  it  at  an  ever-augmenting  disad- 
vantage. The  case  is  illustrated  by  a  sailor  working  a  cap- 
stan :  he  always  applies  his  strength  at  right  angles  to  the 
lever,  for,  if  he  applied  it  obliquely,  only  a  portion  of  that 
strength  would  be  effective  in  turning  the  capstan  round. 
And  in  the  case  of  our  electric  current,  when  the  needle  is 
very  oblique  to  the  current's  direction,  only  a  portion  of  its 
force  is  effective  in  moving  the  needle.  Thus  it  happens  that, 
though  the  quantity  of  heat  may  be,  and,  in  our  case,  iSj  ao 
ciutitely  expressed  by  the  strength  of  the  current  which  it  ex- 
cites, still  the  larger  deflections,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  give 
us  the  action  of  the  whole  current,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  cannot 
be  a  true  measure  of  the  amount  of  heat  falling  upon  the  pile. 

(380)  The  galvanometer  now  before  you  is  so  constructed, 
that  the  angles  of  deflection,  up  to  30^  or  thereabouts,  are 
proportional  to  the  quantities  of  heat ;  the  quantity  necessary  to 
move  the  needle  from  29^  to  30^  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that 
required  to  remove  it  from  0°  to  1°.  But  beyond  30°  the 
proportionality  ceases.  The  quantity  of  heat  required  to  move 
the  needle  from  40**  to  41°  is  three  times  that  necessary  to 
move  it  (rom  0°  to  1° ;  to  deflect  it  from  60°  to  51°  requires 
five  times  the  heat  necessary  to  move  it  from  0°  to  1° ;  to  de- 
flect it  from  60°  to  61°  requires  about  seven  times  the  heat 
necessary  to  move  it  from  0°  to  1° ;  to  deflect  it  from  70°  to  71° 
requires  eleven  times,  while  to  move  it  from  80°  to  81°  re- 
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quires  more  than  fifty  times  the  heat  necessary  to  move  it 
from  0°  to  1°.  Thus,  the  higher  we  go,  the  greater  is  the 
quantity  of  heat  represented  by  a  degree  of  deflection ;  th« 
reason  being,  that  the  force  which  then  moves  the  needle  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  force  of  the  current  really  circulating  in 
the  wire,  and  hence  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  heat  fall- 
ing upon  the  pile. 

(381)  By  a  process,  to  be  afterward  described,*  the  higher 
degrees  of  the  galvanometer  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
lower  ones.  We  thus  learn,  that  while  deflections  of  10°,  20% 
30**,  respectively  express  quantities  of  heat  represented  by  the 
numbers  10,  20,  30,  a  deflection  of  40°  represents  a  quantity 
of  heat  expressed  by  the  number  47 ;  a  deflection  of  50°  ex- 
presses a  quantity  of  heat  expressed  by  the  number  80 ;  while 
the  deflections  60°,  70°,  80°,  express  quantities  of  heat  which 
increase  in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  deflections  them- 
selves. 

(382)  What  is  the  upshot  of  this  analysis  P  It  will  lead 
us  to  a  better  method  of  questioning  Nature.  It  suggests  the 
reflection  that,  when  we  make  our  angles  smaU^  the  quantity 
of  heat  falling  on  the  pile  is  so  inconsiderable  that,  even  if  a 
fraction  of  it  were  absorbed,  it  might  escape  detection ;  while, 
if  we  make  our  deflections  large,  by  employing  a  powerful 
flux  of  heat,  the  needle  is  in  a  position  from  which  it  would 
require  a  considerable  addition  or  abstraction  of  heat  to  move 
it  The  1,000th  part  of  the  whole  radiation,  in  the  one  case, 
woxild  be  too  small,  absolutely,  to  be  measured :  the  1,000th 
part  in  the  other  case  might  be  very  considerable,  without, 
however,  being  considerable  enough  to  affect  the  needle  in 
any  sensible  degree.  When,  for  example,  the  deflection  is 
over  80°,  an  augmentation  or  diminution  of  heat,  equivalent 
to  15  or  20  of  the  lower  degrees  of  the  galvanometer,  would 
be  scarcely  sensible. 

(383)  We  are  now  face  to  face  with  our  problem :  it  is 
ihis  to  work  with  a  flux  of  heat  so  large  that  a  small  frae- 

*  8t«  Appendix  to  thli  Chapter. 
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tional  part  of  it  will  not  be  infinitesimal,  and  still  to  Iceep  our 
needle  in  its  most  sensitive  position.  If  we  can  accomplish 
this,  we  shall  augment  indefinitely  our  experimental  power. 
If  a  fraction  of  the  heat,  howerer  small,  be  intercepted  by  the 
gas,  fee  can  axtgment  the  dbsohUe  value  of  that  fraction  by 
augmenting  the  total  oftchich  it  is  a  fraction. 

(384)  The  problem,  happily,  admits  of  an  effective  prac- 
tical solution.  You  know  that  when  we  allow  heat  to  fall 
upon  the  opposite  faces  of  the  thermo-electric  pile,  tlie  cur- 
rents generated  neutralize  each  other  more  or  less ;  and,  if  the 
quantities  of  heat  falling  upon  the  two  faces  be  perfectly 
equal,  the  neutralization  is  complete.  Our  galvanometer 
needle  is  now  deflected  to  80**  by  the  flux  of  heat  passing 
through  the  tube  ;  I  uncover  the  second  face  cf  the  pile, 
which  is  also  furnished  with  a  conical  reflector,  and  place  a 
second  tube  of  boiling  water  in  front  of  it ;  the  needle,  as  you 
see,  descends  instantly. 

(385)  By  means  of  a  proper  adjusting  screen,  the  quantity 
of  heat  falling  upon  the  posterior  face  of  the  pile  can  be  so 
regulated  that  it  shall  exactly  neutralize  the  heat  incident 
upon  its  other  face :  this  is  now  effected ;  and  the  needle 
points  to  zero. 

(386)  Here,  then,  we  have  two  powerful  and  perfectly 
equal  fluxes  of  heat,  falling  upon  the  opposite  faces  of  the 
pile,  one  of  which  passes  through  our  exhausted  cylinder.  If 
air  be  allowed  to  enter  the  cylinder,  and,  if  this  air  exert  any 
appreciable  action  upon  the  rays  of  heat,  the  equality  now  ex- 
isting will  be  destroyed ;  a  portion  of  the  heat  passing  through 
the  tube  being  intercepted  by  tlie  air,  the  second  source  of 
heat  will  triumph ;  the  needle,  now  in  its  most  sensitive  posi- 
tion, will  be  deflected ;  and,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  deflec- 
tion, we  can  accurately  calculate  the  absorption. 

(387)  I  have  thus  sketched,  in  rough  outline,  the  appa- 
ratus by  which  our  researches  on  the  relation  of  radiant  heat 
to  gaseous  matter  must  be  conducted.  The  necessaiy  tests 
are,  however,  at  the  same  time  so  powerful  and  so  delicate, 
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that  a  rough  apparatus  like  that  just  described  would  not  an- 
swer our  purpose.  But  jou  will  now  experience  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending  the  construction  and  application  of  the  more 
perfect  apparatus,  with  which  the  experiments  on  gaseous  ab- 
sorption and  radiation  have  been  actually  made. 

(388)  Between  s  and  s'  (Plate  L  at  the  end  of  the  book) 
stretches  the  experimental  cylinder^  a  hollow  tube  of  brassy 
polished  within ;  at  s  and  s'  are  the  plates  of  rock-salt  which 
close  the  cylinder  air-tight ;  the  length  firom  s  to  s',  in  the  ex-* 
periments  to  be  first  recorded,  is  four  feet.  The  source  of 
heat,  c,  is  a  cube  of  cast  copper,  filled  with  water,  which  is 
kept  continually  boiling  by  the  lamp  L.  Attached  to  the  cube 
o  by  brazing  is  the  short  cylinder  f,  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  experimental  cylinder,  and  capable  of  being  connected  air- 
tight with  the  latter  at  s.  Thus,  between  the  source  o  and 
the  end  s'  of  the  experimental  tube,  we  have  the  front  cham- 
ber F,  from  which  the  air  can  be  removed,  so  that  the  rays 
from  the  source  will  enter  the  cylinder  s  s'  unsifted  by  air. 
To  prevent  the  heat  of  the  source  o  from  passing  by  conduc- 
tion to  the  plate  at  s,  the  chamber  f  is  caused  to  pass  through 
the  vessel  y,  in  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  continually  circu- 
lates, entering  through  the  pipe  i  »,  which  dips  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  escaping  through  the  waste-pipe  e  e.  The 
experimental  tube  and  the  front  chamber  are  connected,  inde- 
pendently, with  the  air-pump  A  A,  so  that  either  of  them  may 
be  exhausted  or  filled,  without  interfering  with  the  other.  I 
may  remark  that,  in  later  arrangements,  the  experimental  cyl- 
inder was  supported  apart  from  the  pump,  being  connected 
with  the  latter  by  a  flexible  tube.  The  tremulous  motion  of 
the  pump,  which  occurred  when  the  connection  was  rigid,  was 
thus  completely  avoided,  p  is  the  thermo-electric  pile,  placed 
on  its  stand  at  the  end  of  the  experimental  cylinder,  and  fur- 
nished with  its  two  conical  reflectors,  c'  is  the  compensating 
cube^  used  to  neutralize  the  radiation  from  c ;  h  is  the  acQusting 
9creeny  which  is  capable  of  an  exceedingly  fine  motion  to  and 
fro.     N  N  is  a  delicate  galvanometer  connected  with  the  pile . 
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p,  bj  the  wires  to  to'.  The  graduated  tube  o  o  (to  the  right 
of  the  plate),  and  the  appendage  ic  k  (attached  to  the  centre 
of  the  experimental  tube),  shall  be  referred  to  more  particu- 
larly by-«nd-by. 

(389)  It  would  hardly  sustain  your  interest,  were '  I  to 
state  the  difficulties  which  at  first  beset  the  investigation  con- 
ducted with  this  apparatus,  or  the  numberless  precautions 
which  the  exact  balancing  of  the  two  powerful  sources  of  heat^ 
here  resorted  to,  rendered  necessary.  I  believe  the  experi- 
ments, made  witli  atmospheric  air  alone,  might  be  numbered 
by  tens  of  thousands.  Sometimes  for  a  week,  or  even  for  a 
fortnight,  coincident  and  satisfactory  results  would  be  ob- 
tained ;  the  strict  conditions  of  accurate  experimenting  would 
appear  to  be  found,  when  an  additional  day's  experienoe 
would  destroy  the  superstructure  of  hope,  and  necessitate  a 
recommencement,  under  changed  conditions,  of  the  whole  in- 
quiry. It  is  this  which  daunts  the  experimenter ;  it  is  this 
preliminary  fight  with  the  entanglements  of  a  subject,  so  dark, 
so  doubtful,  so  uncheering — without  any  knowledge  whether 
the  conflict  is  to  lead  to  any  thing  worth  possessing — which 
renders  discovery  difficult  and  rare.  But  the  experimenter, 
especially  the  young  experimenter,  ought  to  know  that,  as  re- 
gards his  own  moral  manhood,  he  cannot  but  win,  if  he  only 
contend  aright.  Even  with  a  negative  result,  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  gone  fairly  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject,  as 
far  as  his  means  allowed — the  feeling  that  he  has  not  shunned 
labor,  though  that  labor  may  have  resulted  in  laying  bare  the 
nakedness  of  his  case — ^reacts  upon  his  own  mind,  and  gives 
it  firmness  for  future  work. 

(390)  But  to  return :  I  first  neglected  atmospheric  vapor 
and  carbonic  acid  altogether ;  concluding,  as  others  afterward 
did,  that,  the  quantities  of  these  substances  being  so  small, 
their  effect  upon  radiant  heat  must  be  quite  inappreciable ; 
after  a  time,  however,  this  assumption  was  found  to  be  leading 
me  quite  astray.  Chloride  of  calcium  was  firat  used  as  a  dry- 
ing agent,  but  I  had  to  abandon  it.    Pumice-stone,  moistened 
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with  sulphuric  add,  was  next  used,  but  it  also  proved  unsuit- 
able. I  finally  resorted  to  pure  glass  broken  into  small  frag- 
ments, wetted  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  inserted  by  means  of 
a  funnel  into  a  U  tube.  This  arrangement  was  foimd  to  be 
the  best,  but  even  here  the  greatest  care  was  needed.  It  was 
necessary  to  cover  each  column  with  a  layer  of  dry  glass  frag- 
ments, for  the  smallest  particle  of  dust  from  the  cork,  or  a 
quantity  of  sealing-wax  not  more  than  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
pinVhead  in  size,  was  quite  sufficient,  if  it  reached  the  acid, 
to  vitiate  the  results.  The  drying-tubes,  moreover,  had  to  be 
firequently  changed,  as  the  organic  matter  of  the  atmosphere, 
infinitesimal  though  it  was,  after  a  time  introduced  disturbance. 

(391)  To  remove  the  carbonic  acid,  pure  Carrara  marble 
was  broken  into  fragments,  wetted  with  caustic  potash,  and 
introduced  into  a  U  tube.  These,  then,  are  the  agents  now 
employed  for  drying  the  gas  and  removing  the  carbonic 
acid ;  but,  previous  to  their  final  adoption,  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Plate  L  was  made  use  of.  The  glass  tubes  marked 
Y  T,  each  three  feet  long,  were  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
after  them  were  placed  two  U  tubes,  b  z,  filled  with  pumice- 
stone  and  sulphuric  acid.  Hence,  the  air,  in  the  first  place, 
had  to  pass  over  18  feet  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  afterward 
through  the  sulphuric-acid  tubes,  before  entering  the  experi- 
mental tube  s  s'.  A  gasholder,  a  o',  was  employed  for  other 
gases  than  atmospheric  air.  In  the  investigation  on  which  I 
am  at  present  engaged,  this  arrangement,  as  already  stated,  is 
abandoned,  a  simpler  one  being  found  more  effectuaL 

(392)  Both  the  front  chamber,  f,  and  the  experimental 
tube  s  s'  being  exhausted,  the  rays  pass  from  the  source  o 
through  the  front  chamber ;  across  the  plate  of  rock-salt  at  s, 
through  the  experimental  tube,  across  the  plate  at  s',  after- 
ward impinging  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pile  P.  This 
radiation  is  neutralized  by  that  from  the  compensating  cube 
o'.  The  needle,  you  will  observe,  is  at  zero.  We  will  com- 
mence our  experiments  by  applying  this  severe  test  to  dry  air. 
It  is  now  entering  the  experimental  cylinder ;  but,  at  your  dis- 
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tancc,  jou  see  no  motion  of  the  needle,  and  thus  our  more 
powerful  mode  of  experiment  fails  to  detect  any  absorption  on 
the  part  of  the  air.  Its  atoms,  apparently,  are  incompetent  to 
stop  a  single  calorific  wave  i  it  is  a  practical  vacuum^  a»  re- 
gards  the  rays  of  heat.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
when  carefully  purified,  exhibit  the  action  of  atmospheric  air ; 
they  are  sensibly  neutral* 

(393)  This  is  the  deportment  which,  prior  to  the  researches 
now  to  be  described,  was  ascribed  to  gases  generally.  Let  us 
see  whether  rightly  or  not.  This  gasholder  contains  olefiant 
gas — common  coal-gas  would  also  answer  my  purpose.  The 
perfect  transparency  of  this  gas  to  light  is  demonstrated  by 
discharging  it  into  the  air ;  you  see  nothing,  the  gas  is  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  air.  The  experimental  tube  is  now 
exhausted,  and  the  needle  points  to  zero.  Observe  the  effect 
when  the  olefiant  gas  is  permitted  to  enter.  The  needle  moves 
in  a  moment ;  the  transparent  gas  intercepts  the  heat,  like  an 
opaque  body — the  final  and  permanent  deflection,  when  the 
tube  is  full  of  gas,  amounting  to  70°. 

(394)  Let  us  now  interpose  a  metal  screen  between  the 
pile  p  and  the  end  s'  of  the  experimental  tube,  thus  entirely 
cutting  off  the  radiation  through  the  tube.  The  face  of  the 
pile  turned  toward  the  metal  screen  wastes  its  heat  speedily 
by  radiation ;  it  is  now  at  the  temperature  of  this  room,  and 
the  radiation  from  the  compensating  cube  alone  acts  on  the 
pile,  producing  a  deflection  of  75°.  But,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment,  the  radiations  from  both  cubes  were 
equal ;  hence,  the  deflection  75°  corresponds  to  the  total  radi' 
ation  through  the  experimental  tube,  when  the  letter  is  ex- 
hausted. 

(395)  Taking  as  unit  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to 

move  the  needle  from  0°  to  1°,  the  number  of  units  expressed 

by  a  deflection  of  75°  is 

276. 

The  number  of  units  expressed  by  a  deflection  of  70°  is 

211. 
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Out  of  a  total,  therefore,  of  276,  olefiant  gas  has  interoepted 
211 ;  that  is,  about  seven-ninths  of  the  whole,  or  about  80  per 
cent. 

(396)  Does  it  not  seem  to  jou  as  if  an  opaque  layer  had 
been  suddenly  precipitated  on  our  plates  of  salt,  when  the  gas 
entered?  The  substance,  however,  deposits  do  such  layer. 
When  a  current  of  the  dried  gas  is  discharged  against  a  polished 
plate  of  salt,  you  do  not  perceive  the  slightest  dimness.  The 
rock-salt  plates,  moreover,  though  necessary  for  exact  meas- 
urements, are  not  necessary  to  show  the  destructive  power  of 
this  gas.  Here  is  an  open  tin  cylinder,  interposed  between 
the  pile  and  our  radiating  source  ;  when  olefiant  gas  is  forced 
gently  into  the  cylinder  from  this  gasholder,  you  see  the  nee- 
dle fiy  up  to  its  stops.  Observe  the  smaUness  of  the  quantity 
of  gas  now  to  be  employed.  First  cleansing  the  open  tube, 
by  forcing  a  current  of  air  through  it,  and  bringing  the  needle 
to  zero,  I  tinm  this  cock  on  and  off  as  speedily  as  p>ossible. 
A  mere  bubble  of  the  gas  enters  the  tube  in  this  brief  inters 
val ;  still  you  see  that  its  presence  causes  the  needle  to  swing 
to  70°.  Let  us  now  abolish  the  open  tube,  and  leave  nothing 
but  the  free  air  between  the  pile  and  source ;  from  the  gas- 
ometer I  discharge  olefiant  gas  into  this  open  space.  You  sec 
nothing  in  the  air ;  but  the  swing  of  the  needle  through  an  arc 
of  60°  declares  the  presence  of  this  invisible  barrier  to  the 
calorific  rays. 

(397)  Thus,  it  is  shown  that  the  ethereal  undulations 
which  glide  among  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydro- 
gen, without  hinderance,  are  powerfully  intercepted  by  the 
molecules  of  olefiant  gas.  We  shall  find  other  transparent 
gases,  also,  almost  immeasurably  superior  to  air.  We  can 
limit  at  pleasure  the  number  of  the  gaseous  atoms,  and  thus 
vary  the  amount  of  destruction  of  the  ethereal  waves.  At- 
tached to  the  air-pump  is  a  barometric  tube,  by  means  of  which 
measured  portions  of  the  gas  can  be  admitted.  The  experi- 
mental cylinder  is  now  exhausted :  turning  this  cock  slowly  on 
and  observing  the  mercury-gauge,  olefiant  gas  enters,  till  tlie 
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mercurial  column  has  been  depressed  an  inch.  I  observe  the 
galvanometer,  and  read  the  deflection.  Determining  thus  the 
absorption  produced  bj  one  inch,  another  inch  is  added,  and 
the  absorption  effected  by  two  inches  of  the  gas  is  determined. 
Proceeding  thus,  we  obtain  for  tensions  from  1  to  10  inches 
the  following  absorption : 

Olefiant  Gas. 

PreMoret 

iBinclMi.  Abaoiptkm. 

1 90 

2 128 

8 142 

4 157 

6 168 

6 177 

7 182 

8 186 

9  .    .    .       190 

10 198 

(398)  The  unit  here  used  is  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed 
when  a  whole  atmosphere  of  dried  air  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
tube.  The  table,  for  example,  shows  that  one-thirtieth  of  an 
atmosphere  of  olefiant  gas  exercises  ninety  times  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  whole  atmosphere  of  air.  The  deflection  produced 
by  the  tubeful  of  dry  air  is  here  taken  to  be  one  degree :  it  is 
probably  less  even  than  this  infinitesimal  amount. 

(399)  The  table  also  informs  us  that  each  additional  inch 
of  olefiant  gas  produces  less  effect  than  the  preceding  one.  A 
single  inch,  at  the  commencement,  intercepts  90  rays,  but  a 
second  inch  absorbs  only  33,  while  the  addition  of  an  inch, 
when  nine  inches  are  already  in  the  tube,  effects  the  destruc- 
tion of  only  3  rays.  This  is  what  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. The  number  of  rays  emitted  is  finite,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  first  inch  of  olefiant  gas  among  them  has  so 
thinned  their  ranks  that  the  execution  produced  by  the  second 
inch  is  naturally  less  than  that  of  the  first.  This  execution 
must  diminish,  as  the  number  of  rays  capable  of  being  de- 
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strojed  by  the  gas  becomes  less ;  until,  finally,  all  absorbable 
rajs  being  removed,  the  residual  heat  passes  through  the  gas 
unimpeded.* 

(400)  But  supposing  the  quantity  of  gas  first  introduced 
to  be  so  inconsiderable  that  the  heat  intercepted  by  it  is  a  van- 
ishing (Quantity,  compared  with  the  total  amount|  we  might 
then  reasonably  expect  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  intercepted  would  be  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  gas  present.  That  a  double  quantity  of  gas  would  pro- 
duce a  double  effect,  a  treble  quantity  a  treble  effect ;  or,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  absorption  would,  for  a  time,  be  found 
proportional  to  the  density. 

(401)  To  test  this  idea,  we  will  make  use  of  a  portion  of 
the  apparatus  omitted  in  the  general  description,  o  o  (Plate 
I.)  is  a  graduated  glass  tube,  the  end  of  which  dips  into  the 
basin  of  water,  b.  The  tube  is  closed  above  by  means  of  the 
stopcock  r  /  d  dis  B.  tube  containing  fragments  of  chloride  of 
calcium  which  dries  the  gas.  The  tube  o  o  is  first  filled  with 
water  up  to  the  cock  r,  and  the  water  is  afterward  carefully 
displaced  by  olefiant  gas,  introduced  in  bubbles  from  below. 
The  gas  is  admitted  into  the  experimental  cylinder  by  the 
cock  r,  and,  as  it  enters,  the  water  rises  in  o  o,  each  of  the 
divisions  of  which  represents  a  volume  of  -^th  of  a  cubic 
inch.  Successive  measures  of  this  capacity  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  tube,  and  the  absorption  in  each  particular  case  is 
determined. 

(402)  In  the  following  table,  the  first  column  contains  the 
quantity  of  gas  admitted  into  the  tube ;  the  second  contains 
the  corresponding  absorption ;  the  third  column  contains  the 

*  A  wave  of  ether  starting  fVom  a  radiant  point  in  all  direotions,  in  a  uni- 
form medium,  constitutes  a  spherical  shell,  which  expands  with  the  velocity 
of  light  or  of  radiant  heat.  A  rcty  of  light,  or  a  roy  of  heat,  is  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  wave,  and,  in  the  case  here  supposed,  the  rays  would  be  the 
radii  of  the  spherical  shell.  The  word  "ray,"  however,  is  used  in  the  text, 
to  avoid  circumlocution,  as  equivalent  to  the  term  unU  o/hsai.  Thus,  calling 
the  amount  of  heut  intercepted  by  a  whole  atmosphere  of  air  1,  the  amount 
intercepted  by  ^th  of  an  atmosphere  of  oleflont  gaa  la  90. 
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absorpdon,  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  propor* 
tional  to  the  density : 


Ol^nt  Gas. 

Unit-metsare,  i^th  of  a  eabio  inch. 

Abiofptioii 

■ 

Mafttnrei  of  Gftt. 

Obterred. 

Calenktod. 

1        . 

.       2-2       . 

2-2 

2  . 

4-5 

4-4 

8 

t't 

S'8 

4  . 

8-8 

8-8 

6 

.     110       . 

.     11-0 

6  . 

120 

18-2 

7       .        . 

.     14-8 

.     15-4 

8  . 

16-8 

17-6 

9 

.     l»-8 

.     19-8 

10  . 

22-0 

22-0 

11       . 

.    240 

.     24-2 

la  . 

25-4 

26-4 

18 

.     29-0       . 

.     28-6 

14  . 

80-2 

29*8 

15        . 

.    88-5 

.     880 

(403)  This  table  proves  the  correctness  of  the  surmise 
that,  when  very  small  quantities  of  the  gas  are  employed,  the 
absorption  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the  density.  But  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  tenuity  of  the  gas  with  which  we  have 
here  operated.  The  volume  of  our  experimental  tube  is  220 
cubic  inches ;  imagine  -^th  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gas  diffused  in  this 
space,  and  you  have  the  atmosphere  through  which  the  calorific 
rays  passed  in  our  first  experiment.  This  atmosphere  pos- 
sesses a  pressure  not  exceeding  -rrimr^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ordinary 
air.  It  would  depress  the  mercurial  column  connected  with 
the  air-pump  not  more  than  ji^ih  of  an  English  inch.  Its 
action,  howeyer,  upon  the  calorific  rays  is  perfectly  measurable, 
being  more  than  twice  that  of  a  whole  atmosphere  of  dry  air. 

(404)  But  the  absorptive  energy  of  olefiant  gas,  extraor- 
dinary as  it  is  shown  to  be  by  the  foregoing  experiments,  is 
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exceeded  bj  that  of  various  vapors,  the  action  of  whioh  on 
radiant  heat  is  now  to  be  illustrated.  This  glass  flask,  o  (fig. 
86),  is  provided  with  a  brass  cap,  into  which  a  stop-cock  can 
be  screwed  air-tight.  A  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  ether  is 
poured  into  the  flask,  and  by  means  of  an  air-pump  the  air 
which  flUs  the  flask  above  the  liquid  is  completely  removed.   I 

attach  the  flask  to  the  experimental  tube,  which 
is  now  exhausted — ^the  needle  pointing  to  zero— 
and  permit  the  vapor  from  the  flask  to  enter  it. 
The  mercury  of  the  gauge  sinks,  and,  when  it  is 
depressed  one  inch,  the  further  supply  of  vapor 
will  be  stopped.  The  moment  the  vapor  en- 
tered, the  needle  moved,  and  it  now  points  to 
65°.  I  can  add  another  inch,  and  again  deter- 
mine the  absorption ;  a  third  inch,  and  do  the 
same.  The  absorptions  effected  by  four  inches, 
introduced  in  this  way,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  cor- 
responding absorptions  of  olefiant  gas  are  placed 
in  the  third  colirain : 


Sulphuric  Ether. 

m 

PrcMure  in  inches 
of  mercuiy.  Absoiptlon. 

1 214 

2 282 

8 815 

4 830 


Corrrspondinff  ahMrptlon 
of  (defiant  gas. 

90 

128 

.     142 

164 


(405)  For  these  pressures  the  absorption  of  radiant  heat 
>)y  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  is  about  two  and  two-third 
t  i  nies  the  absorption  by  olefiant  gas.  There  is,  moreover,  no  pro- 
portionality between  the  quantity  of  vapor  and  the  absorption. 

(406)  But  reflections  similar  to  those  which  we  have  al- 
ready applied  to  olefiant  gas  are  also  applicable  to  sulphuric 
ether.  Supposing  we  make  our  unit-measure  small  enough, 
the  number  of  rays  first  destroyed  will  vanish  in  comparison 
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with  the  total  number,  and  probably,  for  a  time,  the  absorp- 
tion will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  density.  To  examine 
whether  this  is  the  case,  the  other  portion  of  the  apparatus, 
omitted  in  the  general  description,  was  made  use  of.  k 
(Plate  L)  is  one  of  the  small  flasks  already  described,  with  a 
brass  cap,  which  is  closely  screwed  on  to  Hie  stopcock  </.  Be- 
tween the  cocks  </  and  c,  the  latter  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  experimental  tube,  is  the  chamber  ic,  the  capacity  of  which 
is  accurately  determined.  The  flask  k  is  partially  filled  with 
ether,  the  air  above  the  liquid  and  that  dissolved  in  it  being 
removed.  The  tube  s  s'  and  the  chamber  k  being  exhausted, 
the  co(&  e  is  shut  off;  and,  c^  being  turned  on,  the  chamber  k 
is  filled  with  pure  ether-vapor.  By  turning  c'  off  and  e  on, 
this  quantity  of  vapor  is  allowed  to  diffuse  itself  through  the 
experimental  tube,  where  its  absorption  is  determined ;  suo- 
cessive  measures  are  thus  sent  into  the  tube,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  each  is  noted. 

(407)  In  the  following  table  the  unit-measure  made  use  of 
had  a  volume  of  -rlrth  of  a  cubic  inch. 


Sulphuric  Ether. 

UDlt-meaBiire,  riirtli  of  a  cubic  incli. 

& 

mrei. 

Obaorred. 

ChlenhtadL 

1 

6-0        ...         . 

4*6 

2    . 

.     10-8    .... 

9*2 

4 

19-2        .        .        .        . 

18*4 

6    . 

.     24  5   . 

.    28*0 

6 

29-5        .        .        .        . 

27*0 

7   .        . 

.     84-5   .... 

.     82*2 

8 

88-0        ...        . 

86*8 

9  . 

.    44-0   . 

.    41*4 

10 

46-2        .        .        .        . 

46*2 

11    . 

.     60*0   •        .        •        • 

.     60*6 

12 

62-8        .        •        .        . 

66*2 

18   . 

.    66-0   . 

.     69-8 

14 

67-2        .        .        .        . 

64*4 

16   . 

.    69.4  . 

.    69*0 
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(408)  Wc  here  find  that  the  proportion  between  densi^ 
and  absorption  holds  sensibly  good  for  the  first  eleven  mea^- 
ores,  after  which  the  deviation  from  proportionality  gradoallj 
augments. 

(409)  No  doubt,  for  smaller  measures  than  7)71^  of  ■ 
cubic  inch,  the  above  law  holds  still  more  rigidly  true ;  and, 
in  a  suitable  locality,  it  would  be  easy  to  determine,  with 
perfect  accuracy,  -^th  of  the  absorption  produced  by  the  first 
measure ;  this  would  correspond  to  iVtnrth  of  a  cubio  inch  of 
vapor.  But,  before  entering  the  tube,  the  vapor  had  only  the 
tension  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory,  namely, 
12  inches.  This  would  require  to  be  multiplied  by  2*5  to 
bring  it  up  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  the  njfinr^  of 
a  cubic  inch  would,  on  being  diffused  through  a  tube  possess- 
ing a  capacity  of  220  cubic  inches,  have  a  pressure  of  ^  x  ^ 
^  tAtt  =  go  0*0  00^^  ^^  ^^  atmosphere.  That  the  action  of  a 
transparent  vapor  so  attenuated  upon  radiant  heat  should  be 
at  all  measurable  is  simply  astounding. 

(410)  These  experiments  with  ether  and  olefiant  gas  show 
that  not  only  do  gaseous  bodies,  at  the  ordinary  tension  of 
the  atmosphere,  offer  an  impediment  to  the  transmission  of 
radiant  heat ;  not  only  are  the  interstitial  spaces  of  such 
gases  incompetent  to  allow  the  ethereal  undulations  free  pas- 
sage; but,  also,  that  their  density  may  be  reduced  vastly  be- 
low that  which  corresponds  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
still  the  door  thus  opened  is  not  wide  enough  to  let  the  undu- 
lations through.  There  is  something  in  the  constitution  of 
the  individual  molecules,  thus  sparsely  scattered,  which  ena- 
bles them  to  destroy  the  calorific  waves.  The  destruction, 
however,  is  merely  one  of  form ;  there  is  no  absolute  loss. 
Through  dry  air  the  heat-rays  pass  without  sensibly  warming 
it ;  through  olefiant  gas  and  ether-vapor  they  cannot  pass  thus 
freely;  but  every  wave  withdrawn  from  the  radiant  beam 
produces  its  equivalent  motion  in  the  body  of  the  absorbing  gas, 
and  raises  its  temperature.  It  is  a  case  of  transference,  not 
of  annihilation. 
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(411)  Before  ohanging  the  source  of  heat  here  made  use 
of,  let  us  direct  our  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the  action  of  a 
few  of  the  permanent  gases  on  radiant  heat.  To  measure  the 
quantities  introduced  into  the  experimental  tube,  the  mercury- 
gauge  of  the  air-pump  was  employed.  In  the  case  of  carbonic 
oxide,  the  following  absorptions  correspond  to  the  pressures 
annexed  to  them ;  the  action  of  a  full  atmosphere  of  air,  as- 
sumed to  produce  a  deflection  of  one  degree,  being  taken  as 
unity : 

Carbonic  Oxide. 

AbsorpUoB 

FrMsnrM  in  InchM  / — • *  » 

of  manarj,  Obaerred.  C«kalated. 

0-5        ...         .  2-5         ...         .  2-6 

10.        .         .         .         •  5-6 5*0 

1-5        ...        .  8*0        ...        .  7'6 

20 100 10*0 

2*5        ...        .  120        ....  12-5 

8-0 15-0 150 

3-6        ...        .  17-6        ....  17-5 

As  in  former  cases,  the  third  column  is  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  absorption  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
density  of  the  gas ;  and  we  see  that,  for  seven  measures,  or 
up  to  a  pressure  of  3*5  inches,  the  proportionality  holds 
strictly  good.  But,  for  large  quantities,  this  is  not  the  case ; 
when,  for  instance,  the  unit  measure  is  5  inches,  instead  of 
half  an  inch,  we  obtain  the  following  result : 

Abflorptton 

IVeBsnret  in  »  * ^ 

inchM.  Obaerred.  Caleohtad. 

5 18 18 

10        ...         .         82-5          ....  86 

15 45 54 

Carbonic  acid,  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  and 
other  gases,  though  differing  in  the  energy  of  their  absorp- 
tion, and  all  of  them  exceeding  carbonic  oxide,  exhibit,  when 
small  and  large  quantities  are  used,  a  similar  deportment 
toward  radiant  heat. 
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(412)  Tbus,  then,  in  the  case  of  some  gases,  wo  find  ao  al- 
most absolute  iacompcteace  on  the  part  of  their  atoms  to  in- 
tercept the  ethereal  waves,  while  the  atoms  of  ether  gases, 
struck  by  these  same  undulations,  absorb  their  motion,  and  be- 
come themselves  centres  of  heat;  We  have  now  to  examine 
what  gaseous  bodies  are  competent  to  do  in  this  latter  capa- 
city ;  we  have  to  inquire  -n-hether  these  atoms  and  molecules, 
which  can  accept  motion  irom  the  ether  in  such  very  different 


degrees,  are  not  also  characterized  by  their  competency  to  im- 
part motion  to  the  ether  in  different  degrees ;  or,  to  use  the 
common  language,  having  learned  something  of  the  power  of 
different  gases,  as  abtorbert  of  radiant  heat,  we  have  now  to 
inquire  into  their  capacities  as  radiators. 

(413)  An  arrangement  is  before  you  by  means  of  whicJt 
we  can  pursue  this  inquiry,    r  (fig.  87)  ia  ^c  thenno-electrio 
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pile,  with  its  two  oonioal  reflectors ;  s  is  a  double  screen  of 
polished  tin ;  a  is  an  argand  burner,  consisting  of  two  concen- 
tric perforated  rings ;  c  is  a  copper  ball,  whicli,  during  the  ex- 
periments, is  heated  under  redness ;  while  the  tube  1 1  leads 
to  a  gasholder.  When  the  hot  ball  c  is  placed  on  the  burner, 
it  warms  the  air  in  contact  with  it ;  an  ascending  current  is 
thus  established,  which,  to  some  extent,  acts  upon  the  pile. 
To  neutralize  this  action,  a  large  Leslie^s  cube,  l,  filled  with 
water,  a  few  degrees  above  the  air  in  temperature,  is  placed 
before  the  opposite  face  of  the  pile.  The  needle  being  thus 
brought  to  zero,  the  gas  is  forced,  bj  a  gentle  water  pressure, 
through  the  orifices  of  the  burner ;  it  meets  the  ball  c,  glides 
along  its  surface,  and  ascends,  in  a  warm  current,  in  front  of 
the  pile.  The  rays  from  the  heated  gas  issue  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows,  against  the  pile,  and  the  consequent  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  needle  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the 
radiation. 

(414)  The  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  the 
second  column  of  the  following  table ;  the  numbers  there  re- 
corded marking  the  extreme  limit  to  which  the  needle  swung, 
when  the  rays  from  the  gas  fell  upon  the  pile : 


Bftdlatlon, 

AbMrptlon, 

Insensible. 

Insensible. 

U 

• 

• 

it 

M 

• 

• 

tc 

12* 

18-0* 

18 

25-0 

29 

440 

63 

Sl-0 

Air 

Oxygen   .... 

Nitrogen     .... 

I^ydrogen 

Cirbonio  oxide    . 

Carbonic  add . 

Nitrons  oxide 

Olefiant  gas    . 

(415)  In  the  second  column  of  figures  are  placed  the  de- 
flections due  to  the  absorption  of  the  gases  here  employed,  at 
a  common  tension  of  5  inches.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
columns  shows  us  that  radiation  and  absorption  go  hand  in 
hand;  that  the  molecule  which  is  competent  to  intercept  a 
calorific  beam,  is  competent,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  to 
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generate  a  calorifio  beam.  That,  in  short,  a  capacity  to  accept 
motion  from  the  ether,  and  to  impart  motion  to  it,  by  gaseous 
bodies,  are  correlative  properties* 

(416)  And  here,  be  it  remarked,  we  are  relieved  from  all 
considerations  regarding  the  influence  of  cohesion  on  the  re- 
sults. In  solids  and  liquids  the  particles  are  more  or  less  in 
thrall,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  individuaHy  free.  The 
difference  in  point  of  radiative  and  absorptive  power,  between 
alum  and  rock-salt,  for  example,  might  be  fairly  regarded  as 
due  to  their  character  as  aggregates,  held  together  by  crystal- 
lizing force.  But  the  difference  between  olcfiant  gas  and  at- 
mospheric air  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way ;  it  is  a  differ- 
ence dependent  on  the  individual  molecules  of  these  sub- 
stances ;  and,  thus,  our  experiments  with  gases  and  vapors 
probe  the  question  of  atomic  constitution  to  a  depth  quite  un- 
attainable with  solids  and  liquids. 

(417)  I  have  refrained,  thus  far,  from  giving  you  as  full  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  absorptive  powers  of  gases  and 
vapors  as  the  experiments  made  with  the  apparatus  already 
described  would  enable  me  to  do ;  knowing  that  results,  ob- 
tained with  another  apparatus,  were  in  reserve  which  would 
better  illustrate  the  subject.  This  second  arrangement  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  the  first ;  only  two  changes  of  importance 
being  made  in  it.  The  first  is  that,  instead  of  making  a  cube 
of  boiling  water  the  source  of  heat,  a  plate  of  copper  is  em- 
ployed, against  which  a  thin  steady  gas-flame  from  a  Bunscn^s 
burner  is  caused  to  play ;  the  heated  plate  forms  the  back  of 
our  new  front  chamber,  which  latter  can  be  exhausted  inde- 
pendently, as  before.  The  second  alteration  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  tube  of  glass  of  the  same  diameter,  and  2  feet  8  inches 
long,  for  the  tube  of  brass  s  s',  Plate  L  All  the  other  parts 
of  the  apparatus  remain  as  before.  The  gases  were  introduced 
into  the  experimental  tube  in  the  manner  already  described, 
and  from  the  galvanometric  deflection,  consequent  on  the  en« 
trance  of  each  gas,  its  absorption  was  calculated. 

(418)  The  following  table  gives  the  relative  absorptions  of 
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■everal  gases,  at  a  common  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  differences  between  air  and  the 
other  gases  would  be  still  greater  if  the  brass  tube  had  been 
employed ;  but  the  use  of  it  would  have  excluded  the  corrosive 
gases  mentioned  in  the  table : 


Name. 
Alp              .             .             .            .             . 

Abaorptlonat 
80  inches  preMor*. 

.    1 

Oxygen             .... 
Nitrogen    .            .           .           .           . 
Hydrogen        .... 
Chlorine     .            .            .           .            . 

t                           • 

1 

.     I 

1 

89 

Hydrochloric  acid        .            •           • 
Carbonic  oxide      .            .            .            . 

62 
90 

Carbonic  acid  .... 

90 

Nitrons  oudo         .            .            ,            . 

866 

Sulphide  of  hydrogen  . 

Harsh-gas  •            .            .            •            . 

890 
408 

Sulphurous  acid 

110 

defiant  gas            •            .            .            . 

• 

910 

Ammonia         .... 

mam 

1196 

(419)  The  most  powerful  and  delicate  tests  jet  applied 
have  not  enabled  me  to  establish  a  difference  between  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  air.  The  absorption  of  these  sub- 
stances is  exceedingly  small — probably  even  smaller  than  I 
have  assumed  it  The  more  perfectly  the  above-named  gases 
are  purified,  the  more  closely  does  their  action  approach  to 
that  of  a  vacuum.  And  who  can  say  that  the  best  drying  ap- 
paratus is  perfect  ?  We  cannot  even  say  that  sulphuric  acid, 
however  pure,  may  not  yield  a  modicum  of  vapor  to  the  gases 
passing  through  it,  and  thus  make  the  absorption  by  those 
gases  appear  greater  than  it  ought.  Stopcocks  also  must  be 
greased,  and  hence  may  contribute  an  infinitesimal  impurity  to 
the  air  passing  through  them.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that,  if  any  further  advance  should  be  made  in  the 
purification  of  the  more  feebly-acting  gases,  it  will  only  'serve 
to  augment  the  enormous  differences  of  absorption  hero  ex- 
hibited. 
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(420)  Ammonia,  at  the  tension  of  an  atmospbere,  exerts 
an  absorption  at  least  1,195  times  that  of  air.  If  a  metal 
screen  be  interposed  between  the  pile  and  the  experimental 
tube,  the  needle  will  move  a  little,  but  so  little  that  jou  en- 
tirely fail  to  see  it.  What  does  .this  experiment  prove  i  It 
proves  that  this  ammonia,  which,  within  our  glass  tube,  is  as 
transparent  to  light  as  the  air  we  breathe,  is  so  opaque  to  the 
beat  radiating  from  our  source  that  the  addition  of  a  plate  of 
metal  hardly  augments  its  opacity.  There  is,  indeed,  reason 
to  believe  that  this  light,  transparent  gas  is  really  as  black,  at 
the  present  moment,  to  the  calorific  rays,  as  if  the  experi- 
mental tube  were  filled  with  ink,  pitch,  or  any  other  impervi- 
ous substance. 

(421)  With  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  air,  the  ac- 
tion of  a  whole  atmosphere  is  so  small,  that  it  would  be  quite 
useless  to  attempt  to  determine  the  action  of  a  fractional 
part  of  an  atmosphere.  Could  we,  however,  make  such  a  de- 
termination, the  difference  between  them  and  the  other  gases 
would  come  out  still  more  forcibly  than  in  the  last  table.  In 
the  case  of  the  energetic  gases,  we  know  that  the  calorifio 
rays  are  most  copiously  absorbed  by  the  portion  of  gas  which 
first  enters  the  experimental  tube ;  the  quantities  which  enter 
last,  producing,  in  many  cases,  a  merely  infinitesimal  effect. 
If,  therefore,  instead  of  comparing  the  gases  at  a  common 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  we  were  to  compare  them  at  a 
common  pressure  of  an  inch,  we  should  doubtless  find  the  dif- 
ference between  the  least  absorbent  and  the  most  absorbent 
gases  greatly  augmented.  We  have  already  learned  that 
when  the  absorption  is  small  the  quantity  absorbed  is  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  gas  present.  Assuming  this  to  be 
true  for  air,  and  for  the  other  feeble  gases  referred  to— taking, 
that  is,  their  absorption  at  1  inch  of  pressure  to  be  -^th  of 
that  at  30  inches — we  have  the  following  comparative  effects. 
It  will  be  understood  that  in  every  case,  except  the  first  foiu*, 
the  absorption  of  1  inch  of  the  gas  was  determined  by  direct 
experiment : 
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S«]iitlf«abtofpttoBM 
HaoM.  1  laeh  preaian. 

Air 1 

Oxygen           ......  1 

Nitrogen  .......  1 

Hydrogen        ......  1 

Chlorine   .......  60 

Bromine         ......  160 

Carbonic  oxide     ......  760 

Carboidoaeid            .....  972 

Hydrobromic  moid            .....  1005 

Nitric  oxide 1590 

Nitrous  oxide       ......  1860 

Sulphide  of  hydrogen             ....  2100 

Ammonia             ....••  6460 

defiant  gas    .•••••  6080 

Sulphurous  acid    ....••  6480 

(422)  "What  extraordinary  differences  in  the  constitution 
and  character  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  various  gases  do 
the  above  results  reveal  I  For  every  ray  intercepted  by  air, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen,  ammonia  intercepts  5,460; 
olefiant  gas  6,030 ;  while  sulphuric  acid  destroys  6,480.  With 
these  results  before  us,  we  can  hardly  help  attempting  to  visu- 
alize the  molecules  themselves,  trying  to  discern,  with  the  eye 
of  intellect,  the  actual  physical  qualities  on  which  these  vast 
differences  depend.  These  molecules  are  particles  of  matter, 
plunged  in  an  elastic  medium,  accepting  its  motions  and  im- 
parting theirs  to  it.  Is  the  hope  unwarranted,  that  we  may  ulti- 
mately make  radiant  heat  such  s.  feeler  of  atomic  constitution, 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  infer,  from  their  action  upon  it,  the 
mechanism  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  themselves  ? 

(423)  Have  we,  even  now,  no  glimpse  of  a  relation  between 
absorption  and  atomic  constitution  ?  You  remember  oiu:  ex- 
periments with  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  you  recollect  how 
feebly  they  radiated,  and  how  feebly  they  absorbed  (§§  340 
and  341).  We  heated  them  by  boiling  water;  that  is  to  say, 
we  imparted,  by  the  contact  of  the  water,  motion  to  their 
atoms ;  but  this  motion  was  imparted  with  extreme  slowness 
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by  the  atoms  to  the  ether  in  which  they  swung.  That  the 
atoms  of  these  bodies  glide  through  the  ether  with  scarcely  any 
resistance  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  length  of  time  which 
they  require  to  cool  in  vacuo.  But  we  have  seen  that  when 
the  motion  which  the  atoms  possess,  and  which  they  are  in- 
competent to  transfer  to  the  ether,  is  imparted,  by  contact^  to 
a  coat  of  varnish,  or  of  chalk,  or  of  lamp-black,  or  even  to  flan- 
nel or  velvet,  these  bodies,  being  good  radiators,  soon  transfer 
the  motion  to  the  ether.  The  same  we  found  true  for  glass 
and  earthen-ware. 

(424)  In  what  respect  do  these  good  radiators  differ  from 
the  metals  referred  to  ?  In  one  profound  particular — the  met- 
als are  elements  ;  the  others  are  compounds.  In  the  metals, 
the  atoms  vibrato  singly ;  in  the  varnish,  velvet,  earthen-ware, 
and  glass,  they  vibrate  in  groups.  And  now,  in  bodies  as  di- 
verse from  the  metals  as  can  possibly  be  conceived,  we  find 
the  same  significant  fact  making  its  appearance.  Oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  air,  are  elements,  or  mixtures  of  ele 
ments,  and,  both  as  regards  radiation  and  absorption,  their 
feebleness  is  declared.  They  swing  in  the  ether,  with  scarcely 
any  loss  of  moving  force. 

(425)  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  position  of 
chlorine  and  bromine  in  the  last  table.  Chlorine  is  an  extreme- 
ly dense  and  also  a  colored  gas ;  bromine  is  a  far  more  densely- 
colored  vapor ;  still  we  find  them,  as  regards  perviousness  to 
the  heat  of  our  source,  standing  above  every  transparent  com- 
pound gas  in  the  table.  The  act  of  combination  with  hydrogen 
produces,  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  substances,  a  transparent 
compound ;  but  the  cliemical  act,  which  augments  the  trans- 
parency to  light,  augments  the  opacity  to  heat ;  hydrochloric 
acid  absorbs  more  than  clilorine ;  and  hydrobromic  acid  ab- 
sorbs more  than  bromine. 

(426)  Further,  the  element  bromine  is  here  in  the  liquid 
condition;  a  portion  of  it  enclosed  in  this  glass  cell  is  of  a 
thickness  sufficient  to  extinguish  utterly  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
or  candle.     But,  when  a  candle  is  placed  in  front  of  the  cell, 
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and  a  thermo-electrio  pile  behind  it,  the  prompt  movement  of 
the  needle  declares  the  passage  of  xadiant  heat  through  the 
bromine.  This  heat  consists  entirely  of  the  obscure  rajs  of  the 
candle,  for  the  light,  as  stated,  is  utterly  cut  off.  Let  us  re- 
move the  candle,  and  put  in  its  place  a  copper  ball,  heated  not 
quite  to  redness.  The  needle  at  once  flies  to  its  stops,  show- 
ing  the  transparency  of  the  bromine  to  the  heat  emitted  by 
the  baU.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  close  our  eyes  against 
this  convergent  evidence  that  the  free  atoms  swing  with  ease 
in  the  ether,  while,  when  grouped  in  oscillating  systems,  they 
cause  its  waves  to  swell,  imparting  to  it,  when  compound^ 
into  molecules,  an  amount  of  motion  quite  beyond  their  power 
to  communicate,  as  long  as  they  remained  uncombined.* 

(427)  But  it  will  occur  to  you,  no  doubt,  that  lamp-black, 
which  is  an  elementary  substance,  is  one  of  the  best  absorbers 
and  radiators  in  Nature.  Let  us  examine  this  substance  a  lit- 
tle. Ordinary  lamp-black  contains  many  impurities ;  it  has 
various  hydrocarbons  condensed  within  it,  and  these  hydro- 
carbons are  powerful  absorbers  and  radiators.  Lamp-black, 
therefore,  as  hitherto  applied,  can  hardly  be  considered  an 
element  at  all.  I  have,  however,  had  these  hydrocarbons  in 
great  part  removed,  by  carrying  through  red-hot  lamp-black  a 
current  of  chlorine  gas :  but  the  substance  has  continued  to 
be  a  powerful  radiator  and  absorber.  Well,  what  t^  lamp- 
black ?  Chemists  will  tell  you  that  it  is  an  allotropic  form  of 
the  diamond :  here,  in  fact,  is  a  diamond  reduced  to  charcoal 
by  intense  heat.  Now,  the  allotropic  condition  has  long  been 
defined  as  due  to  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  a  body^s 
particles;  hence,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  arrangement^ 
which  causes  such  a  marked  physical  difference  between  lamp- 
black and  diamond,  may  consist  of  an  atomic  grouping,  which 
causes  the  body  to  act  on  radiant  heat  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
pound. Such  an  arrangement  of  an  element,  though  excep- 
tional, is  quite  conceivable;  and  it  will  afterward  be  shown 

*  I  sliould  like  to  rcserye  mj  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  strength  of  tlie 
ra^ation  of  the  raolecale  as  a  whole,  and  that  of  its  constituent  atoms. 
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that  this  is  actually  and  eminently  the  case,  as  regards  an 
allotropic  form  of  our  highly-ineffectual  oxygen. 

(428)  But,  in  reality,  lamj^-black  is  not  so  imperviouB  as 
you  might  suppose  it  to  be.  Melloni  has  shown  it  to  be 
transparent,  in  an  unexpected  degree,  to  radiant  heat  emanat- 
ing from  a  low  source,  and  the  experiment  now  to  be  per- 
formed will  corroborate  his.  This  plate  of  rock-salt,  by  being 
held  over  a  smoky  lamp,  has  been  so  thickly  coated  with  soot 
that  it  does  not  allow  a  trace  of  light  from  the  most  brilliant 
gas-jet  to  pass  through  it.  Between  the  smoked  plate  and 
this  vessel  of  boiling  water,  which  is  to  serve  as  our  source  of 
heat,  is  placed  a  screen.  The  thermo-electric  pile  is  at  the 
other  side  of  the  smoked  plate.  When  the  screen  is  with- 
drawn, instantly  the  needle  moves  from  zero,  its  final  and  per- 
manent deflection  being  52°.  I  now  cleanse  the  salt  perfectly, 
and  determine  the  radiation  through  the  unsmoked  plate — ^it 
is  71°.  But  the  value  of  the  deflection  62°,  expressed  with 
reference  to  our  usual  unit,  is  85,  and  the  value  of  71°,  or  the 
total  radiation,  is  about  222.  Hence,  the  radiation  through 
the  soot  is  to  the  whole  radiation  as 

222  :  85  =  100  :  38 

that  is  to  say,  38  per  cent,  of  the  incident  heat  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  layer  of  lamp-black. 

(429)  We  shall  have  to  deal  subsequently  with  far  more 
impressive  illustrations  of  the  diathermancy  of  opaque  bodies 
than  that  here  exhibited  by  lamp-black.  They  may  receive  a 
passing  notice  here.  Iodide  of  methyl  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  element  iodine  with  the  radical  methyl.  Exposure 
to  light  usually  sets  a  portion  of  the  iodine  free,  and  colors  the 
liquid  a  rich  brown.  In  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  through  liquids,  I  compared,  as  regards  their 
powers  of  transmission,  a  strongly-colored  specimen  of  the 
iodide  of  methyl  with  a  perfectly  transparent  one ;  there  was 
no  difference  between  them.  The  iodine,  which  produced  so 
marked  an  effect  on  light,  did  not  sensibly  affect  the  radiant 
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heat  Here  are  the  numbers  which  express  the  portion  of  the 
total  radiation  intercepted  by  the  transparent  and  colored 
liquids  respectively : 

Abaovptkm  per  cent 

Iodide  of  methyl  (trtii8p«rent) 6S*2 

*«  **         (strongly  colored  with  iodine)  .        .       53*2 

The  source  of  heat,  in  this  case,  was  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire 
raised  to  bright  redness  by  an  electric  current.  On  looking 
through  the  colored  liquid,  the  incandescent  spiral  was  visible. 
The  color  was  therefore  intentionally  deepened  by  adding 
iodine,  until  the  solution  was  of  sufficient  opacity  to  cut  off 
wholly  the  light  of  a  brilliant  jet  of  gas.  The  transparency 
of  the  liquid  to  the  radiant  heat  was  not  sensibly  affected  by 
the  addition  of  the  iodine.  The  luminous  heat  was,  of  coiurse, 
cut  off;  but  this,  as  compared  with  the  whole  radiation,  was 
so  small  as  to  be  insensible  in  the  experiments. 

(430)  It  is  known  that  iodine  dissolves  freely  in  the  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  the  color  of  the  solution  in  thin  layers  being 
a  splendid  purple ;  but  in  layers  of  moderate  thickness  it  may 
be  rendered  perfectly  opaque  to  light.  A  quantity  of  iodine 
was  dissolved  in  the  liquid  sufficient,  when  introduced  into  a 
cell  0*07  of  an  inch  wide,  to  cut  off  the  light  of  the  most  brill- 
iant gas-flame.  Comparing  the  opaque  solution  with  the 
transparent  bisulphide,  the  following  results  were  obtained : 

Abaovptkm. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  (opaque)  .        .        .        .        12*6 

"  "         (trauBparent)         ....    125 

Here  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  iodine,  perfectly  opaque  to 
a  brilliant  light,  was  without  measurable  effect  upon  the  heat 
emanating  from  our  platinum  spiral. 

(431)  The  same  liquid  was  placed  in  a  cell  0*27  of  an  inch 
in  width ;  that  is  to  say,  a  solution  opaque  to  light,  at  a  thick- 
ness of  0*07,  was  employed  in  a  layer  of  nearly  four  times  this 
thickness.    Here  are  the  results: 
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Abfotptkn* 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  (transparent)    ....         18*8 
**  "         (opaque) 19*0 

The  difference  between  both  measurements  lies  within  the  lim- 
its of  possible  error. 

(432)  The  light  of  the  electric  lamp  has  already  been  de- 
composed in  your  presence,  the  spectrum  of  the  light  being 
projected  upon  a  white  screen.  For  this  purpose  a  prism  of 
transparent  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  employed.  The  liquid 
is  contained  in  a  wedge-shaped  flask  with  plain  glass  sides ;  it 
draws  the  colors  very  widely  apart,  and  produces  a  more  beau- 
tiful effect  than  could  be  obtained  with  a  glass  prism.  I  now 
project  a  little  spectrum  on  this  small  screen,  behind  which  is 
placed  the  thermo-electric  pile,  connected  with  the  large  gal- 
vanometer in  front  of  the  table.  The  spectrum,  as  you  ob- 
serve, is  about  1^  inch  wide  and  2  inches  long,  its  colors  be- 
ing rendered  very  vivid  by  concentration.  If  the  screen  were 
removed,  the  red  and  extra-red  end  of  the  spectrum  would  fall 
upon  the  pile  behind,  and  doubtless  produce  a  thermo-electric 
current.  But  we  will  allow  no  light  to  fall  upon  the  instru- 
ment; my  object  being  to  show  you  that  we  have  here  a 
spectrum  which  you  cannot  see,  and  that  you  may  entirely  de- 
tach the  non-luminous  spectrum  from  the  luminous  one.  Here, 
then,  is  a  second  prism,  filled  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
in  which  iodine  has  been  dissolved*  I  remove  the  transparent 
prism,  and  put  the  opaque  one  exactly  in  its  place.  The  spec- 
trum has  disappeared ;  there  is  no  longer  a  trace  of  light  upon 
the  screen ;  but  a  tliermal  spectrum  is  still  there.  The  obscure 
niys  of  tlie  electric  lamp  have  traversed  the  opaque  liquid, 
have  been  refracted  like  the  luminous  ones,  and  are  now,  though 
invisible,  impinging  upon  the  screen  before  you.  This  is  proved 
by  removing  the  screen  :  no  light  ^strikes  the  pile,  but  the  heat 
falling  upon  it  is  competent  to  dash  violently  aside  the  needles 
of  our  large  galvanometer. 

(433)  The  action  of  gases  upon  radiant  heat  has  been  al- 
ready illustrated  with  our  glass  experimental  tube  and  our  new 
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aouroe  of  heat.  Let  me  now  refer  to  the  action  of  vapors,  as 
examined  with  the  same  apparatus.  Hero  are  several  ghiss 
flasks,  each  furnished  with  a  brass  cap,  to  which  a  stop-cock 
can  be  screwed.  Into  each  is  poiued  a  quantity  of  a  volatile 
liquid,  a  flask  being  reserved  for  each  liquid,  so  as  to  render 
the  admixture  of  the  vapors  impossible.  From  each  flask  the 
air  is  carefully  removed — ^not  only  the  air  above  the  liquid,  but 
the  air  dissolved  in  it,  this  latter  bubbling  freely  away  when 
the  flask  is  exhausted.  I  now  attach  my  flask  to  the  exhausted 
experimental  tube,  and  allow  the  vapor  to  enter,  without  per- 
mitting any  ebullition  to  occur.  The  mercury-column  of  the 
pump  sinks,  and,  when  the  required  depression  has  been  ob- 
tained, the  supply  of  vapor  is  cut  oC  In  this  way,  the  vapors 
of  the  substances  mentioned  in  the  next  table  have  been  ex« 
amined,  at  pressures  of  0*1,  0*5,  and  1  inch,  respectively. 

Abflorption  of  Vapon 
•t  tiM  preunrM 

0*1  0-5  1-0 

Bisalphide  of  carbon        ....    16  47  62 

Iodide  of  methyl          ....        85  147  242 

Benzol             66  182  267 

Chloroform 85  182  286 

KeUiyUo  alcohol 109  890  690 

Amylene 182  686  828 

Salpharioadd 800  710  870 

Alcohol 826  622 

Formic  ether 480  870  1076 

Acetic  ether 690  980  1196 

Propionate  of  ethyl          .        .        •        .696  970 

Boradoacid 620 

(434)  These  numbers  refer  to  the  absorption  of  a  whole 
atmosphere  of  dry  air  as  their  unit ;  that  is  to  say,  iV^^  ^^  ^^ 
inch  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  vapor  does  fifteen  times  the  exe- 
cution of  30  inches  of  atmospheric  air ;  while  -f^th.  of  an  inch 
of  boracio^ther  vapor  does  620  times  the  execution  of  a  whole 
atmosphere  of  atmospheric  air.  Comparing  air  at  a  pressure 
of  0*01  with  borado  ether  at  the  same  pressure,  the  alxiorption 
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of  the  latter  is  probably  more  than  180,000  times  that  of  the 
former. 

(434a)  It  is  easy  to  show  in  a  general  way  the  absorption 
of  radiant  heat  by  vapor.  An  open  tube  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose when  quantitative  results  are  not  sought.  The  tube  even 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  vapor  discharged  from  a  slit 
into  the  open  air  between  the  pile  and  the  source.  A  few 
specimen  results  obtained  in  this  rough  way  will  suffice  for 
illustration.  Two  cubes  of  boiling  water  are  employed,  and 
in  the  usual  manner  the  needle  was  brought  to  zero.  Dry  air 
was  then  urged  from  a  gas-bag  (a  common  bellows  would  an- 
swer the  same  purpose)  through  a  U-tube  containing  fragments 
of  glass,  moistened  with  the  liquid  whose  vapor  was  to  be  ex- 
amined. The  mixed  air  and  vapor  were  discharged  in  the 
open  air  in  front  of  the  pile,  and  the  extreme  limit  of  the  swing 
of  the  galvanometer  needle  was  noted* 

Vftpor  dlflchnged  limit  <rf  swlag 

In  open  air.  of  needle. 

Sulphuric  ether           .....  IIS** 

Formic  ether         ......  117 

Acetic  ether    ...                        .            .  92 

AmylcDO   •            .                        .            •            •            .  91 

Bisulphide  of  carbon              .            .            .            .  61 

Valeric  ether        .  .  .  .  .  .82 

Benzol            ......  81 

Alcohol 81 

The  influence  of  volatility  here  forces  itself  upon  the  at- 
tention. The  action,  of  course,  depends  on  the  amount  of  va- 
por discharged,  a  quantity  directly  dependent  on  the  volatility 
of  the  liquid.  It  is  in  consequence  of  its  greater  volatility 
that  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  here  able  to  transcend  the  far 
more  enclitic  alcohoL 
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APPENDIX  TO   CHAPTER  X 


Fio.88. 


I  oiTB  bore  the  method  of  calibrating  the  galvanometer  which 
Melloni  recommends,  as  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  as  regards 
facilitv,  promptness,  and  precision.  Ilis  own  statement  of  the 
method,  translated  from  '^  La  Thermochrose,''  p.  59,  is  as  follows : 

Two  small  vessels,  t  v,  are  half  filled 
with  mercTuj,  and  connected  separately, 
hj  two  short  wires,  with  the  extremities 
o  a  of  the  galvanometer.  The  vessels 
and  wires  thus  disposed  make  no  change 
in  the  action  of  the  instmment ;  the 
thermo-electric  current  being  freelj 
transmitted,  as  before,  from  the  pile  to 
the  galvanometer.  Bot,  if,  bj  means  of  a 
wire  F,  a  communication  be  established 
between  the  two  vessels,  part  of  the  cur- 
rent will  pass  through  tliis  wire  and  return 

to  the  pile.    The  quantity  of  electricitj  circulating  in  the  galvanom- 
eter will  be  thus  diminished,  and  with  it  the  deflection  of  the  needle. 

Suppose,  then,  that  bj  this  artifice  we  have  reduced  the  galvano- 
metrio  deviation  to  its  fourth  or  fifth  part ;  in  other  words,  suppos- 
ing that  the  needle,  being  at  10  or  12  degrees,  under  the  action  of  a 
constant  source  of  heat,  placed  at  a  fixed  distance  firom  the  pile, 
descends  to  2  or  8  degrees,  when  a  portion  of  the  current  is  diverted 
by  the  external  wire ;  I  saj,  that  bj  causing  the  source  to  act  from 
various  distances,  and  observing  in  each  case  the  total  deflection,  and 
the  reduced  deflection,  we  have  all  the  data  necessary  to  determine 
the  ratio  of  the  deflections  of  the  needle  to  the  forces  which  produce 
these  deflections. 

To  render  the  exposition  clearer,  and  to  furnish,  at  the  same  time, 
an  example  of  the  mode  of  operation,  I  will  take  the  numbers  relat- 
ing to  the  application  of  the  method  to  one  of  my  thermo-multi- 
pliers. 
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Tho  external  circuit  being  interrupted,  and  the  Bonroe  of  heat  be- 
ing sufficiently  distant  from  the  pile  to  give  a  deflection  not  exoeed* 
ing  5  degrees  of  tho  galvanometer,  let  the  wire  be  placed  from  v  to 
t;  the  needle  fulls  to  1*5°.  Tho  connection  between  the  two  Tea- 
Bcls  being  again  interrupted,  let  the  source  be  brought  near  enongh 
to  obtain  successively  the  deflections : 

5^  10%  16%  20%  26%  80%  86%  40%  46'. 

Interposing  after  each  tho  same  wire  between  v  and  v,  we  obtidn  the 
following  numbers : 

1-6%  8%  4-6%  6-8%  8-4%  11-2%  16-8%  22-4%  29'1\ 

Assuming  the  force  necessary  to  cause  the  needle  to  describe  each 
of  the  first  degrees  of  the  galvanometer  to  be  equal  to  unity,  we  have 
the  number  5  as  tho  expression  of  the  force  corresponding  to  the 
first  observation.    The  other  forces  are  easily  obtained  by  the  pro 
portions : 

where  a  represents  the  deflection  when  the  exterior  circuit  is  dosed. 

We  thus  obtain 

6,  10,  16-2,  21,  28,  87-8 

for  the  forces,  corresponding  to  the  deflections, 

6%  10%  16%  20%  26%  80% 

In  this  instrument,  therefore,  the  forces  are  sensibly  proportional 
to  the  arcs,  up  to  nearly  15  degrees.  Beyond  this,  the  proportional- 
ity ceases,  and  tho  divergence  augments  as  the  arcs  increase  in  size. 

The  forces  belonging  to  the  intermediate  degrees  are  obtained 
with  great  ease,  either  by  calculation  or  by  graphical  construction, 
which  latter  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  these  determinations. 

By  these  means  we  find — 

Degrees  .  .  18%  14%  16%  16%  17%  18%  19%  20%  21% 
Forces  .  .  18, 141, 162, 16-8, 17-4, 186, 19-8, 21,  22*8. 
DiflTerences    .        .    1*1,    1*1,    11,    11,    1*2,    1-2,   12,   1-8. 

Degrees    .        . 
Forces .        .       2 
DiflTerenees 

*  That  is  to  say,  one  reduced  oorrent  is  to  tho  total  current  to  whioh  it 
oorrespondfl,  as  any  other  reduced  ourront  is  to  its  oorresponding  total  ourrent. 
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In  this  table  we  do  not  take  into  account  anj  of  the  degrees  pre- 
ceding the  18th,  bccaose  the  force  corresponding  to  each  of  them 
possesses  the  same  valne  as  the  deflection. 

The  forces  corresponding  to  the  first  80  degrees  being  known, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  determine  the  yalnes  of  the  forces  corre- 
sponding to  85,  40,  45  degrees,  and  npward. 

The  rodacod  deflections  of  these  three  arcs  are— 

15'3%  22-4%  29-7\ 

Let  ns  consider  them  separately ;  commencing  with  the  first. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  15  degrees,  according  to  our  calculation,  are 
equal  to  15*2 ;  we  obt^n  the  value  of  the  decimal  0*8  bj  multiplying 
this  fraction  bj  the  difference  1*1  which  exists  between  the  15th  and 
16th  degrees ;  for  we  have  evidentlj  the  proportion 

1 :  11  =  0-8  : «  =  0*8. 

The  valne  of  the  reduced  deflection  corresponding  to  the  85th  degree 
will  not,  therefore,  be  16*8%  but  16-2*  +  0*8*  =  16*5*.  By  similar 
considerations  we  find  28*5''  +  0*6''  =  24*1%  instead  of  22*4''  and 
86*7°  instead  of  29*7**  for  the  reduced  deflections  of  40  and  45 
degrees. 

It  now  onlj  remains  to  calculate  the  forces  belonging  to  these 
three  deflections,  15*5%  24*1%  and  86*7^,  bj  means  of  the  expression 
8*888  a;  this  gives  us — 

tho  forces,  61*7,  80*8,  122*8  ; 
for  the  degrees,  86,  40,  45. 

Comparing  these  numbers  with  those  of  the  preceding  table,  we 
see  that  the  sensitiveness  of  our  galvanometer  diminishes  considera- 
bly when  we  use  deflections  greater  than  80  degrees. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


AOnOH  OP  ODOBOUB  BCVSTAirOM  UPON  XADIAirr  BXAT— AOnOV  OF  OSOm  VPOV  XABtAaf 
BXAT—DSmMZirATIOH    OF  THS   mADIATIOX   AMD   ABtOIPCnni  CV   «Ant  ASB  TAFOM 

wiTHOinr  JJKY  Bonsos  of  hsat  xzmjrAL  to  tbm  qammovb  bovt— otvambi  baka- 

nOH  AHD  ABDOXPTIOK— SADIATIOV  TBXOVOH  TBI  XASTB^t  AXMOSFanS-HOrFLirBiai 
OF  THS  AQTrXOim  TAPOK  OF  TUB  ATMOSFmnOI  OH  KADXAXT  HSAT— COHMBOTiUiH  OF 
TBI  XADXAirr  AMD  ABSOXBUfT  FOVXB  OF  AQUBOVB  TAFOB 
FBXHOiaaTA. 


AFFXNDIX  :— rUBTILBB  DXTAIL8  OF  TUB  ACnOX  OF  HimiD  AIB. 

(435)  Ql  CENTS  and  effluvia  generallj  have  long  occupied 
f^^  the  attention  of  observant  men,  and  they  have 
formed  favorite  illustrations  of  the  *^  divisibility  of  matter.'' 
No  chemist  ever  weighed  the  perfume  of  a  rose ;  but  in  ra- 
diant heat  we  have  a  test  more  refined  than  the  chemist's  bal- 
ance. The  residts  brought  before  you  in  our  last  chapter 
would  enable  you  to  hear  the  assertion  without  surprise  that 
the  quantity  of  volatile  matter  removed  from  a  hartshorn-bot- 
tle by  any  person  in  this  room,  by  a  single  act  of  inhalation, 
woidd  exercise  a  more  potent  action  on  radiant .  heat  than  the 
whole  body  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  the  room  contains. 
Let  us  apply  this  test  to  other  odors,  and  see  whether  they 
also,  notwithstanding  their  almost  infinite  attenuation,  do  not 
exercise  a  measurable  influence  on  radiant  heat. 

(436)  We  will  operate  in  a  very  simple  way.  A  number 
of  small  and  equal  squares  of  bibulous  paper  are  rolled  up  so 
as  to  form  little  cylinders,  each  about  two  inches  in  length. 
Each  paper  cylinder  is  then  moistened  by  dipping  one  end  of 
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it  into  an  aromatic  oil ;  the  oil  creeps  by  capillary  attraction 
through  the  paper,  until  the  whole  of  the  roll  becomes  moist. 
The  roll  is  introduced  thus  into  a  glass  tube,  of  a  diameter 
which  enables  the  paper  cylinder  to  fill  it  without  being 
squeezed,  and  between  the  drying  apparatus  and  the  experi- 
mental tube  is  placed  the  tube  containing  the  scented  paper. 
The  experimental  tube  is  now  exhausted,  and  the  needle  at 
zera  Turning  this  cock  on,  dry  air  passes  gently  through 
the  fold  of  the  saturated  paper.  The  air  takes  up  the  per- 
fume of  the  aromatic  oil,  and  carries  it  forward  into  the  ex- 
perimental tube.  The  absorption  of  one  atmosphere  of  dry 
air  we  assume  to  be  unity ;  and  any  additional  absorption 
which  these  experiments  reveal  must  be  due  to  the  scent 
which  accompanies  the  air. 

(437)  The  following  table  will  give  a  condensed  view  of 
the  absorption  of  the  substances  mentioned  in  it,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  imit  just  mentioned : 

Van*  of  pctAima.  AbtorptfoB. 
Patcfaoali         ......  80 

Suidml-wood  .  .  .'82 

Geranium         ......  88 

Oa  of  dores         .  .  .    '       .  .84 

Otto  of  roses    ......  87 

Bergamot  .  .  .  .  .44 

Neroli  .......  47 

Larender  .  .  •  •  •  .  .60 

Lemon  ..••«.  66 

Portagal 67 

Thyme  ......  68 

Rosemary  .  .  .  .74 

Oil  of  laurel     ......  80 

Camomile  flowers .  .  .  .  .  .87 

Cassia  .......         109 

Spikenard  ......    866 

Aniseed  ......         872 

(438)  The  number  of  atoms  of  air  here  in  the  tube  must 
be  regarded  as  almost  infinite,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
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the  odors ;  still  the  latter,  thinl j  scattered  as  they  ue^  inter- 
cept, in  the  case  of  patchouli,  30  times  the  quantitj  abfloifaed 
by  the  air ;  otto  of  roses  does  upward  of  36  times  the  execu- 
tion of  the  air;  thyme,  74  times;  spikenard,  355  times;  and 
aniseed  372  times.  It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  the  quan- 
tities of  matter  implicated  in  these  results.  Probably  they 
would  have  to  be  multiplied  by  millions  to  bring  them  np 
to  the  pressure  of  ordinary  air.     Thus — 

"  The  sweet  loath 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  Tiolets, 
Stealing  and  giring  odor,*' 

owes  its  sweetness  to  an  agent,  which,  though  almost  in- 
finitely attenuated,  may  be  more  potent,  as  an  interoepter  of 
terrestrial  radiation,  than  the  entire  atmosphere  from  ^  bank  " 
to  sky. 

(439)  In  addition  to  these  experiments  on  the  essential 
oils,  others  were  made  on  aromatic  herbs.  A  number  of  such 
were  obtained  from  Covent-Garden  Market ;  they  were  dry,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  not  green,  but  withered.  Still,  I  fear  the  results  ob- 
tained with  them  cannot  be  regarded  as  pure,  on  account  of 
the  probable  admixture  of  aqueous  vapor.  The  aromatic 
parts  of  the  plants  were  stuffed  into  a  glass  tube  eighteen 
inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  PlneTious 
to  connecting  them  with  the  experimental  tube,  they  were  at- 
tached to  a  second  air-pump,  and  dry  air  was  carried  over 
them  for  some  minutes.  They  were  then  connected  with  the 
experimental  cylinder,  and  treated  as  the  essential  oils ;  the 
only  difference  being  that  a  length  of  eighteen  inches,  instead 
of  two,  was  occupied  by  the  herbs. 

Thyme,  thus  examined,  gave  an  action  thirty-three  times 
that  of  the  air  which  passed  over  it. 

Peppermint  exercised  thirty-four  times  the  action  of  the  air. 

Spearmint  exercised  thirty-eight  times  the  action  of  the 
air. 
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Lavender  exercised  thirty-two  times  the  action  of  the  air. 

Wormwood  exercised  forty-one  times  the  action  of  the 
air. 

Cinnamon  exercised  fifty-three  times  the  action  of  the  air. 

As  already  hinted,  these  results  may  be  complicated  with 
the  action  of  aqueous  vapor :  its  quantity,  however,  must  have 
been  infinitesimal. 

(440)  There  is  another  substance  of  great  interest  to  the 
chemist,  to  which  we  may  apply  the  test  of  radiant  heat,  but 
the  attainable  quantities  of  it  are  so  minute  as  almost  to  elude 
measurement.  I  mean  that  extraordinary  substance  ozone. 
This  body  is  known  to  be  liberated  at  the  oxygen  electrode, 
when  water  is  decomposed  by  an  electric  current.  To  inves- 
tigate its  action,  three  different  decomposing  cells  were  con- 
structed. In  the  first,  No.  1,  the  platinum  plates  used  as 
electrodes  had  about  four  square  inches  of  surface ;  the  plates 
of  the  second  (No.  2)  had  two  square  inches  of  surface ;  while 
the  plates  of  the  third  (No.  3)  had  only  one  square  inch  of 
surface,  each. 

(441)  My  reason  for  using  electrodes  of  different  sizes  was 
this :  On  first  applying  radiant  heat  to  the  examination  of 
ozone,  I  constructed  a  decomposing  cell,  in  which,  to  diminish 
the  resistance  of  the  current,  very  lai^  platinmn  plates  were 
used.  The  oxygen  thus  obtained,  which  ought  to  have  em- 
braced the  ozone,  showed  scarcely  any  of  the  reactions  of  this 
substance.  It  hardly  discolored  iodide  of  potassium,  and  was 
almost  without  action  on  radiant  heat.  A  second  decompos- 
ing apparatus,  with  smaller  plates,  was  tried,  and  here  the 
action,  both  on  iodide  of  potassium  and  on  radiant  heat,  was 
found  very  decided.  Being  unable  to  refer  these  differences  to 
any  other  cause  than  the  different  magnitudes  of  the  plates,  I 
formally  attacked  the  subject,  by  operating  with  the  three  cells 
above  described.  Calling  the  action  of  the  main  body  of  the 
electrolytic  oxygen  unity,  that  of  the  ozone  which  accom- 
panied it,  in  the  respective  cases,  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 

14 
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Knmber  of  CeU. 

No.  1 20 

No.  2          .            .            .            .            .            .  .84 

No.  3 47 

(442)  Thus,  the  modicum  of  ozone  which  accompanied  the 
oxygen,  and  in  comparison  to  which  it  is  a  vanishing  quantity, 
exerted,  in  the  case  of  the  first  pair  of  plates,  an  action 
twenty  times  that  of  the  oxygen  itself,  while  with  the  third 
pair  of  plates  the  ozone  was  forty-seven  times  more  energetic 
than  the  oxygen.  The  influence  of  the  size  of  the  plates,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  density  of  the  current  where  it  enters 
the  liquid,  on  the  production  of  ozone,  is  rendered  strikingly 
manifest  by  these  experiments. 

(443)  Portions  of  the  plates  of  cell  No.  2  were  then  cut 

away,  so  as  to  make  them  smaller  than  those  of  No.  3.    The 

reduction  of  the  plates  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the 

action  upon  radiant  heat ;  the  absorption  rose  at  once  from 

34  to 

65. 

The  reduced  plates  of  No.  2  here  transcend  those  of  No.  8, 
which,  in  the  first  experiments,  gave  the  largest  action. 

The  plates  of  No.  3  were  next  reduced,  so  as  to  make 

them  smallest  of  alL    The  ozone  now  generated  by  No.  3 

effected  an  absorption  of 

85. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  action  upon  radiant  heat  advances 
as  the  size  of  the  electrodes  is  diminished. 

Heat  is  known  to  be  very  destructive  of  ozone ;  and,  sus- 
pecting the  development  of  heat  at  the  small  electrodes  of  the 
cell  last  made  use  of,  I  surrounded  the  cell  with  a  mixture  of 
pounded  ice  and  salt    Kept  thus  cool,  the  absorption  of  the 

ozone  generated  rose  to 

136. 

(444)  There  is  a  perfect  correspondence  between  these 
results,  and  those  of  ^ilVI.  de  la  Bive,  Soret,  and  Meidinger, 
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though  there  is  no  resemblance  between  our  respective  modes 
of  experiment.  Such  an  agreement  is  calculated  to  augment 
our  confidence  in  radiant  heat,  as  an  investigator  of  molecular 
condition.* 

(445)  The  quantities  of  ozone  involved  in  the  foregoing 
experiments  must  be  perfectly  unmeasurable  by  ordinary 
means.  Still,  its  action  upon  radiant  heat  is  so  energetic  as 
to  place  it  beside  olefiant  gas,  or  borado  ether,  as  an  absorb- 
ent— bulk  for  bulk,  it  might  transcend  either.  No  eiemetUary 
gets  that  I  have  examined  behaves  at  all  like  ozone.  In  its 
swing  through  the  ether  it  must  powerfully  disturb  the  medi- 
um. If  it  be  oxygen,  it  must  be  oxygen-atoms,  packed  into 
groups.    I  sought  to  decide  the  question  whether  it  is  oxy- 

*  M.  Mei<]Unger  oommenoeB  lui  paper  by  showing  the  absence  of  agro*- 
ment  between  theory  and  experiment  in  the  deoompotition  of  water,  the  dif- 
ference showing  itself  Terj  deoidedlj  in  a  defidenoy  of  ozjgen  i9A«i»  ik4  ^wr- 
rtiU  wu  drong.  On  heating  his  electrolyte,  he  foond  that  this  difference  dis- 
appeared, the  proper  quantity  of  oxygen  being  then  liberated.  Ho  at  onoe 
surmised  that  the  defect  of  oxygen  might  be  due  to  the  formation  of  ozone ; 
but  how  did  the  substance  act  to  produce  the  diminution  of  the.  oxygen?  If 
the  defect  were  due  to  the  great  density  of  the  osone,  the  destruction  of  this 
substance,  by  heat,  would  restore  the  oxygen  to  its  true  volume.  Strong 
heating,  however,  which  destroyed  the  ozone,  produced  no  alteration  of  Tol- 
umo,  hence  M.  Meidinger  concluded  that  the  effect  which  he  obserred  was  not 
due  to  the  ozone  which  remained  mixed  with  the  oxygen  itself.  Ho  Anally 
condnded,  and  justified  his  conclusion  by  satisfactory  experiments,  that  the 
loss  of  oxygen  was  due  to  the  formation,  in  the  water,  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen by  the  ozone ;  the  oxygen  being  thus  withdrawn  fh>m  the  tube  to  which 
it  belonged.  He  also,  as  M.  de  la  Bire  had  previously  done,  experimented 
with  electrodes  of  different  sizes,  and  found  the  loss  of  oxygen  much  more 
considerable  when  a  small  electrode  was  used  than  with  a  large  one ;  whence 
oe  inferred  that  the  formation  of  ozone  was  facilitated  by  augmenUng  ths  det^ 
nty  of  th*  currmd  at  Hu  plac*  iakere  UeetrocU  and  dedrolyU  meet.  The  same 
conclusion  is  deduced  iVom  the  above  experiments  on  radiant  heat.  No  two 
things  could  be  more  diverse  than  the  two  modes  of  proceeding.  M.  Meidin- 
ger sought  for  the  oxygen  which  had  disappeared,  and  found  it  in  tlie  liquid ; 
I  examined  the  oxygen  actually  liberated,  and  found  that  the  ozone  mixed 
with  it  augments  in  quantity,  as  the  eleotrodes  diminish  in  size.  It  may  be 
added  that,  since  the  perusal  of  M.  Meidinger's  paper,  I  have  repeated  his  ex- 
periments with  my  own  deoomposition-cells,  and  found  that  those  which  gave 
me  the  greatest  absorption  also  showed  the  greatest  deficiency  in  the  amount 
of  oxygen  liberated. 
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gen,  or  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  in  tlie  following  way  :  Heat 
destroys  ozone.  If  it  were  oxygen  only,  heat  would  oonyert 
it  into  the  common  gas ;  if  it  were  the  hydrogen  compound^ 
which  some  chemists  consider  it  to  be,  heat  would  oonvert  it 
into  oxygen,  plus  aqueous  vapor.  The  gas  alone,  admitted 
into  the  experimental  tube,  woidd  give  the  neutral  action  of 
oxygen,  but  the  gas,  plus  the  aqueous  vapor,  would  probably 
give  a  greater  action.  The  dried  electrolytic  gas  was  first 
caused  to  pass  through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  redness,  and, 
thence,  without  drying,  direct  into  the  experimental  tube. 
Secondly,  after  heating,  it  was  dried  before  entering  the  ex« 
perimental  tube.  Hitherto,  I  have  not  been  able  to  establish, 
with  certainty,  a  difference  between  the  dried  and  undried 
gas.  If,  therefore,  the  act  of  heating  develop  aqueous  vapor, 
the  experimental  means  employed  have  not  yet  enabled  me  to 
detect  it.  For  the  present,  therefore,  I  hold  the  belief  that 
ozone  is  produced  by  the  packing  of  the  atoms  of  elementary 
oxygen  into  oscillating  groups;  and  that  heating  dissolves 
the  bond. of  union,  and  allows  the  atoms  to  swing  singly, 
thus  disqualifying  them  for  either  intercepting  or  generating 
the  motion,  which,  as  systems,  they  are  competent  to  inter- 
cept and  generate.* 

(446)  Your  attention  is  now  to  be  directed  to  a  series  of 
fects  which  surprised  and  perplexed  me,  when  they  were  ob- 
served. I  permitted,  on  one  occasion,  a  quantity  of  alcohol 
vapor,  sufficient  to  depress  the  mercury-gauge  0*5  of  an  inch, 
to  enter  the  experimental  tube ;  it  produced  a  deflection  of 
72**.  While  the  needle  pointed  to  this  high  figure,  and  before 
pumping  out  the  vapor,  I  allowed  dry  air  to  stream  into  the 
tube,  and  happened,  as  it  entered,  to  keep  my  eye  upon  the 
galvanometer. 

*  The  foregoing  oonclusion  regarding  the  constitution  of  osone  was  d(»- 
scribed  at  a  time  when  the  most  eminent  authorities  regarded  ozone  as  con- 
sisting of  single  atoms,  and  ordinary  oxygen  of  groups  of  atoms.  Chemical 
Inventigations  have  since  independently  established  the  view  suggested  by 
the  al  ove  experiments  on  radiant  heat. 
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(447)  The  needle,  to  my  astoDishmenty  sank  speedily  to 
jEero,  and  went  to  25^  on  the  opposite  side.  The  entry  of  the 
ineffective  air  not  only  neutralized  the  absorption  previously 
observed,  but  left  a  considerable  balance  in  favor  of  the  face 
of  the  pile  turned  toward  the  source.  A  repetition  of  the  ex- 
periment brought  the  needle  down  from  70^  to  zero,  and  sent  it 
to  B8°  on  the  opposite  side.  In  like  manner,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  produced  a  deflection 
of  30^ ;  on  allowing  dry  air  to  fill  the  tube,  the  needle  de- 
scended speedily  to  zero,  and  swung  to  60^  at  the  opposite  side. 

My  first  thought,  on  observing  these  extraordinary  effects, 
was,  that  the  vapors  had  deposited  themselves  in  opaque  films 
on  the  plates  of  rock-salt,  and  that  the  dry  air,  on  entering, 
had  cleared  these  films  away,  and  allowed  the  heat  from  the 
source  free  transmission. 

(448)  But  a  moment's  reflection  dissipated  this  supposition. 
The  clearing  away  of  such  a  film  could,  at  best,  but  restore 
the  state  of  things  existing  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  vapor. 
It  might  be  conceived  able  to  bring  the  needle  again  to  0°, 
but  it  could  not  possibly  produce  the  negative  deflection. 
Nevertheless,  I  dismounted  the  tube,  and  subjected  the  plates 
of  salt  to  a  searching  examination.  No  such  deposit  as  that 
surmised  was  observed.  The  salt  remained  perfectly  trans- 
parent while  in  contact  with  the  vapor.  How,  then,  are  the 
effects  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

(449)  We  have  already  made  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  thermal  effects  produced  when  air  is  permitted  to  stream 
into  a  vacuum.  We  know  that  the  air  is  warmed  by  its  col- 
lision against  the  sides  of  the  receiver.  Can  it  be  that  the 
heat  thus  generated,  imparted  by  the  air  to  the  alcohol  and 
ether  vapors,  and  radiated  by  them  against  the  pile,  was  more 
than  suflicient  to  make  amends  for  the  absorption  ?  The  ea>- 
jyerimentum  crucis  at  once  suggests  itself  here.  If  the  effects 
observed  be  due  to  the  heating  of  the  air,  on  entering  the 
partial  vacuum  in  which  the  vapor  was  diffused,  we  ought  to 
obtain  the  same  effects,  when  the  sources  of  heat  hitherto 
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made  use  of  are  entirely  abolished.  We  are  thus  led  to  the 
consideration  of  the  novel,  and,  at  first  sight,  utterly  paio- 
doxical  problem — to  determine  the  radiation  and  absorptioxi 
of  a  gas  or  vapor  witJiout  any  source  of  heat  external  to  the 
gaseous  body  itself, 

(450)  Let  us,  then,  erect  our  apparatus,  and  abandon  our 
two  sources  of  heat.  Here  is  our  glass  tube,  stopped  at  one 
end  by  a  plate  of  glass — for  we  do  not  now  need  the  passage 
of  the  heat  through  this  end — and  at  the  other  end  by  a  plate 
of  rock-salt.  In  front  of  the  salt  is  placed  the  pile,  oonneoted 
with  its  galvanometer.  Though  there  is  now  no  special  source 
of  heat  acting  upon  the  pile,  the  needle  does  not  come  quite 
to  zero ;  indeed,  the  walls  of  this  room,  and  the  people  who 
sit  around,  are  so  many  sources  of  heat,  to  neutralize  which, 
and  thus  to  bring  the  needle  accurately  to  zero,  I  must  slightly 
warm  the  defective  face  of  the  pile.  This  is  done  without  any 
difficulty  by  a  cube  of  lukewarm  water,  placed  at  a  distance ; 
the  needle  is  now  at  zero. 

(451)  The  experimental  tube  being  exhausted,  air  is  per- 
mitted to  enter,  till  the  tube  is  filled.  This  air  is  at  present 
warm ;  every  one  of  its  atoms  is  oscillating ;  and,  if  the  atoms 
possessed  any  sensible  power  of  communicating  their  motion 
to  the  luminiferous  ether,  we  should  have,  from  each  atom,  a 
train  of  waves  impinging  on  the  face  of  the  pile.  But  you  ob- 
serve scarcely  any  motion  of  the  galvanometer,  and  hence  may 
infer  that  the  quantity  of  heat  radiated  by  the  air  is  exceed- 
ingly small.     The  deflection  produced  is  7**. 

(452)  But  these  7^  are  not  really  due  to  the  radiation  of 
the  air.  To  what  then  ?  I  open  one  of  the  ends  of  the  ex- 
perimental tube,  and  place  a  bit  of  black  paper  as  a  lining 
within  it;  the  paper  merely  constitutes  a  ring,  which  covers 
the  interior  surface  of  the  tube  for  a  length  of  12  inches.  Let 
us  now  close  the  tube  and  repeat  the  last  experiment.  The 
air  is  now  entering ;  but  mark  the  needle — ^it  has  already  flown 
through  an  arc  of  70^.  You  see  here  exemplified  the  influence 
of  this  bit  of  paper  lining ;  it  is  warmed  by  the  air,  and  it  radi- 
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ates  against  the  pile  in  this  copious  way.  The  interior  eur- 
face  of  the  tube  iteelf  must  do  the  eame^  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree, and  to  the  radiation  from  this  surfiEtcey  and  not  from  the 
air  itself^  the  deflection  of  7^  which  we  have  just  obtained  is, 
I  belieye,  to  be  ascribed. 

(453)  Removing  the  bit  of  lining  from  the  tube,  instead  of 
air  we  will  permit  nitrous  oxide  to  stream  into  it;  the  needle 
swings  to  28^y  thus  showing  the  superior  radiative  power  of 
this  gas  over  that  of  air.  On  working  the  pump,  the  gas 
within  the  experimental  tube  is  chilled ;  and  into  it  the  pile 
pours  its  heat,  a  9wing  of  20°  in  the  opposite  direction  being 
the  consequence. 

(454)  Instead  of  nitrous  oxide,  I  allow  olefiant  gas  to  enter 
the  exhausted  tube.  We  have  already  learned  that  this  gas 
is  highly  gifted  with  the  power  of  absorption  and  radiation. 
Its  atoms  are  now  warmed,  and  every  one  of  them  asserts  its 
power;  the  needle  swings  through  an  arc  of  67^  Let  it  waste 
its  heat,  and  let  the  needle  come  to  zero.  On  pumping  out, 
the  chilling  of  the  gas  within  the  tube  produces  a  deflection 
of  40°  on  the  side  of  cold.  We  have  certainly  here  a  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  enigmatical  effects,  observed  with  the  alco- 
hol and  ether  vapor. 

(455)  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  may  call  the  heating 
of  the  gas  on  entering  the  vacuum  dynamic  heating  /  its  radir 
ation  may  be  called  dynamic  radiation,  and  its  absorption, 
when  it  is  chilled  by  pumping  out,  dynamic  absorption.  These 
terms  being  understood,  the  following  table  explains  itselt 
In  each  case,  the  extreme  limit  to  which  the  needle  swung,  on 
the  entry  of  the  gas  into  the  experimental  tube,  is  recorded. 

Dynamic  Radiation  of  Gases. 

Name.  limit  of  first  ImpaUoii 

JaJv  •  •  •  •  •  .1 

Oxjgcn  .....  7 

Hydrogen  .  .  .  .    *t 

Nitrogen  .....  7 
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Name.  limit  of  lint  ImpoMoa. 

Carbonic  oxide       .  .  .  .  .  19° 

Carbonic  acid  .  .  .  .  .21 

Nitrous  oxide         .  .  .  .  .81 

Olefiant  gas      .....         68 

• 

(456)  Wo  observe  that  the  order  of  the  radiative  powers, 
determined  in  this  novel  way,  is  the  same  as  that  abready  ob- 
tained from  a  totally  different  mode  of  experiment.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  discovery  of  dj'namic  radiation  is 
quite  recent,  and  that  the  conditions  of  perfect  accuracy  have 
not  yet  been  developed ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  the  mode 
of  experiment  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of  precision. 

(457)  Let  us  now  turn  to  our  vapors,  and  while  dealing 
with  them  I  shall  endeavor  to  unite  two  effects  which,  at  first 
sight,  might  appear  utterly  inoongruous.  We  have  already 
learned  that  a  polished  metal  surface  emits  an  extremely  feeble 
radiation ;  but  that,  when  the  same  surface  is  coated  with  var- 
nish, the  radiation  is  copious.  In  the  communication  of  mo- 
tion to  the  ether  of  space,*  the  atoms  of  the  metal  need  a 
mediator,  and  this  they  find  in  the  varnish.  You  may  varnish 
a  metallio  surface  by  aJUm  ofapotoerfid  gas.  The  arrange- 
ment before  you  enables  me  to  cause  a  thin  stream  of  olefiant 
gas  to  pass  from  the  gasholder  g  (fig.  89)  through  a  slit  tube 
a  h^  over  the  heated  surface  of  the  cube  c.  At  present  no  gas 
issues,  and  the  radiation  from  o  is  neutralized  by  that  from 
c' ;  but  now  I  pour  the  gas  from  G  over  the  cube  c ;  and 
though  the  surface  is  actually  cooled  by  the  passage  of  the 
gas,  for  the  gas  has  to  be  warmed  by  the  metal,  the  effect  is 
to  augment  considerably  the  radiation.  As  soon  as  the  gas 
begins  to  flow,  the  needle  begins  to  move,  and  reaches  an 
amplitude  of  45**. 

(458)  We  have  here  varnished  a  metal  by  a  gas,  but  a 
more  interesting  and  subtle  effect  is  the  varnishing  of  one 

*  If  we  oould  change  either  the  name  given  to  the  interstellar  medium,  or 
that  given  to  certain  volatile  liquids  hj  chemists,  H  would  be  an  advantage. 
It  is  difflcolt  to  avoid  confUsion  in  the  nse  of  the  same  term  for  otgeoU  to 
ntterlj  diverse. 
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goMOW  body  by  another.  This  flask  contains  aoetio  ether,  a 
volatile,  and,  as  you  know,  a  highly-absorbent  substance.  I 
attach  the  flask  to  the  experimental  tube,  and  permit  the 


vapor  to  enter  it,  until  the  mercury  column  has  been  depressed 
half  an  inch.  There  is  now  vapor,  under  half  an  inch  of  press- 
ure, in  the  tube.  I  intend  to  use  that  vapor  as  my  varnish ; 
the  element  oxygen,  instead  of  the  element  gold,  silver,  or 
copper,  being  the  substance  to  which  this  varnish  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. At  the  present  moment,  the  needle  is  at  zero ;  permit- 
ting dry  oxygen  to  enter  the  tube,  the  gas  is  dynamically 
heated,  and  we  have  seen  its  incompetence  to  radiate  its  heat ; 
but  now  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  acetic  ether  vapor, 
and,  communicating  its  heat-motion  to  the  vapor  by  direct 
collision,  the  latter  is  able  to  send  on  the  motion  to  the  pile. 
Observe  the  needle — ^it  is  caused  to  swing  through  an  arc  of 
70°  by  the  radiation  from  the  vapor-molecules.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  insist  upon  the  Doict,  that  in  this  experiment  the 
vapor  bears  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  oxygen  as  the 
varnish  to  the  metal,  in  our  former  experiments. 
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(459)  Let  us  wait  a  little,  and  allow  the  yapor  to  pour 
away  the  heat :  it  is  the  discharger  of  the  calorific  motion  gen« 
erated  by  the  oxygen — ^the  needle  is  again  at  zero.  On  work- 
ing the  pump,  the  vapor  within  the  tube  is  dulled,  and  the 
needle  swings  to  nearly  45*^  on  the  other  side  of  zero.  In  this 
way,  the  dynamic  radiation  and  absorption  of  the  vapors  men- 
tioned  in  the  following  table  have  been  determined ;  air,  how- 
ever, instead  of  oxygen,  being  the  substance  employed  to  heat 
the  vapor.  The  limit  of  the  first  swing  of  the  needle  is  noted 
as  before. 


Dynamic  Badiation  and  Ahaorptioii  of  Yapors. 

DefleoClooi. 

Badiation. 

1.  Bisalphldc  of  carbon 

2.  Iodide  of  methyl 
8.  Benzol 
4.  Iodide  of  ethyl 
6.  Methylio  alcohol 

6.  Chloride  of  aroyl 

7.  Amylene 

8.  Alcohol 

9.  Sulphuric  ether  . 

10.  Formic  ether 

11.  Acetic  ether 

(460)  We  have  here  used  eleven  different  kinds  of  vapor, 
as  varnish  for  our  air,  and  we  find  that  the  dynamic  radiation 
and  absorption  augment  exactly  in  the  order  established  by 
experiments  with  external  sources  of  heat.  We  also  see  how 
beautifully  dynamic  radiation  and  absorption  go  hand  in  hand, 
the  one  augmenting  and  diminishing  with  the  other. 

(461)  The  smallness  of  the  quantities  of  matter  concerned 
in  some  of  these  actions  on  radiant  heat  has  been  often  re- 
ferred to ;  and  I  wish  now  to  describe  an  experiment,  which 
shall  furnish  a  more  striking  example  of  this  kind  than  any 
hitherto  brought  before  you.  The  absorption  of  boracio  ether 
vapor  {Bee  page  305)  exceeds  that  of  any  other  substance  hith- 
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erto  examined  ;  and  its  dynamic  radiation  may  be  presumed 
to  be  commensurate.  Let  us  exhaust  the  experimental  tube 
as  perfectly  as  possible,  and  introduce  into  it  a  quantity  of 
boracio  ether  vapor,  sufficient  to  depress  the  mercury  column 
•^th  of  an  inch.  The  barometer  stands  to-day  at  30  inches ; 
hence,  the  pressure  of  the  ether  vapor  now  in  our  tube  is 
y^th  of  an  atmosphere. 

On  sending  dry  air  into  the  tube,  the  vapor  is  warmed, 
and  the  dynamic  radiation  produces  the  deflection  56^. 

By  working  the  pump,  I  reduce  the  residue  of  air  within 
it  to  a  pressure  of  0*2  of  an  inch,  or  i^^t^  of  an  atmosphere. 
A  portion  of  the  boracic  ether  vapor  remains  of  course  in  the 
tube,  the  pressure  of  this  residue  being  the  x^^th  part  of  that 
of  the  vapor,  when  it  first  entered  the  tube.  When  dry  air  is 
permitted  to  enter,  the  djrnamic  radiation  of  the  residual  vnpor 
produces  a  deflection  of  42®. 

We  will  again  work  the  pump  tOl  the  pressure  of  the  air 
within  it  is  0*2  of  an  inch ;  the  quantity  of  ether  vapor  now  in 
the  tube  being  y^^th  of  that  present  in  the  last  experiment. 
The  dynamic  radiation  of  this  residue  gives  a  deflection  of  20°. 

Two  additional  experiments,  conducted  in  the  same  way, 
gave  deflections  of  14®  and  10®  respectively.  The  question 
now  is.  What  was  the  tenuity  of  the  boracic  ether  vapor  when 
this  last  deflection  was  obtained  ?  The  following  table  con- 
tains the  answer  to  this  question. 

Dynamic  Hadiation  of  Boracic  Ether. 

PMMore  tn  parts  of  atmosphere.  Dofleotioii. 

ihi! 56' 

y\xi  X  j^u  =  nrJinr     •       •       •       .42 

tW  X  yiv  X  J  i  J  X  ^J^  =  Timr«W?nny    •       •       .14 

(462)  The  air  itself,  warming  the  interior  of  the  tube,  pro- 
duces, as  we  have  seen,  a  deflection  of  7® ;  hence  the  entire 
deflection  of  10^  was  not  due  to  the  radiation  of  the  vapor. 
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Deducting  7®,  it  would  leave  a  remainder  of  3°.  But,  suppoa- 
ing  we  entirely  omit  the  last  experiment,  we  can  then  have 
no  doubt  that  at  least  half  the  deflection  14°  is  due  to  the  resi- 
due of  boracic  ether  vapor ;  this  we  find,  by  strict  measure- 
ment, would  have  to  be  multiplied  by  one  thousand  millions, 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  pressure  of  ordinary  atmospheric  air. 

(463)  Another  reflection  here  presents  itself^  which  is 
worthy  of  our  consideration.  We  have  measured  the  dynam- 
ic radiation  of  olefiant  gas,  by  allowing  the  gas  to  enter  our 
tube,  until  the  latter  was  quite  filled.  Let  us  consider  the 
state  of  the  warm  radiating  column  of  olefiant  gas  in  this  ex- 
periment. It  is  manifest  that  those  portions  of  the  column 
most  distant  from  the  pile  must  radiate  through  the  gas  in 
front  of  them^  and,  in  this  forward  portion  of  the  column  of 
gas,  a  large  quantity  of  the  rays  emitted  by  its  hinder  portion 
will  be  absorbed.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  we  made 
our  column  sufficiently  long,  the  frontal  portions  would  act  as 
a  perfectly  impenetrable  screen  to  the  radiation  from  the 
hinder  ones.  Thus,  by  cutting  off  that  part  of  the  gaseous 
column  most  distant  from  the  pile,  we  might  diminish  only  in 
a  very  small  degree  the  amount  of  radiation  which  reaches  the 
pile. 

(464)  Let  us  now  compare  the  dynamic  radiation  of  a 
vapor  with  that  of  olefiant  gas.  In  case  of  our  vapor,  we  use 
only  0'5  of  an  inch  of  pressure,  hence  the  radiating  molecules 
of  the  vapor  are  much  wider  apart  than  tliose  of  the  olefiant 
gas,  under  60  times  the  pressure ;  and,  consequently,  the  radia- 
tion of  the  hinder  portions  of  the  column  of  vapor  will  have 
a  ccimparatively  open  door,  through  which  to  reach  the  pile. 
These  considerations  render  it  manifest  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
vapor,  a  greater  length  of  tube  is  available  for  radiation  than 
in  the  case  of  olefiant  gas.  This  leads  further  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  if  we  shorten  the  tube,  we  shall  diminish  the  radia- 
tion, in  the  case  of  the  vapor,  more  considerably  than  in  that 
of  the  gas.  Let  us  now  bring  our  reasoning  to  the  test  of  ex- 
periment. 
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(465)  We  have  found  the  dynamic  radiation  of  the  follow- 
mg  four  subBtanoes,  when  the  radiating  coliunn  was  2  feet  9 
inches  long,  to  be  represented  hj  the  annexed  deflections : 

OlefiAnigu 68* 

Sulphorio  ether  vapor 64 

Fonnlo  ether 69* 

Acetic  ethor *I0 

olefiant  gtA  giving  here  the  least  dynamic  radiation, 

(466)  Experiments  made,  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
with  a  tube  3  inches  long,  or  -fj  of  the  former  length,  gave  the 
following  deflections : 

Olefiant  gas 89* 

Sulphuric  ether  rapor 11 

Formic  ether 12 

Acetic  ether Iff 

The  verification  of  our  reasoning  is  therefore  complete.  It  is 
proved  that  in  the  long  tube  the  dynamic  radiation  of  the  va- 
por exceeds  that  of  the  gas,  while  in  a  short  one  the  dynamic 
radiation  of  the  gas  exceeds  that  of  the  vapor.  The  result 
proves,  if  proof  were  needed,  that,  though  diffused  in  air,  the 
vapor  molecules  are  really  the  centres  of  radiation. 

(467)  Up  to  the  present  point,  I  have  purposely  omitted  a 
reference  to  the  most  important  vapor  of  all,  as  far  as  our 
world  is  concerned — the  vapor  of  water.  This  vapor,  as  you 
know,  is  always  diffused  through  the  atmosphere.  The  clear- 
est day  is  not  exempt  from  it:  indeed,  in  the  Alps,  the  purest 
skies  are  often  the  most  treacherous,  the  blue  deepening  with 
the  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air.  It  is  needless,  there- 
fore, to  remind  you  that,  when  aqueous  vapor  is  spoken  of^ 
nothing  visible  is  meant ;  it  is  not  fog ;  it  is  not  cloud ;  it  is 
not  mist  of  any  kind.  These  are  formed  of  vapor  which  has 
been  condensed  to  water ;  but  the  true  vapor,  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  is  an  impalpable  transparent  gas.  It  is  diffused 
everywhere  throughout  the  atmosphere,  though  in  very  differ- 
ent proportions. 
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(468)  To  prove  the  existence  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air 
by  which  we  are  now  surroimdedy  a  copper  vessel,  filled  an 
hour  ago  with  a  mixtiure  of  pounded  ice  and  salt,  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  table«  The  surface  of  the  vessel  was  then  black, 
but  it  is  now  white — furred  all  over  with  hoar-frost — produced 
by  the  condensation,  and  subsequent  congelation  upon  its 
surface,  of  the  aqueous  vapor.  This  white  substance  can  be 
scraped  o£f ;  as  the  frozen  vapor  is  removed,  the  black  surface 
of  the  vessel  reappears ;  and  now  a  sufficient  quantity  is  col- 
lected to  form  a  respectable  snowball.  Let  us  go  one  step 
further.  I  place  this  snow  in  a  mould,  and  squeeze  it  before 
you  into  a  cup  of  ice ;  and  thus,  without  quitting  this  room, 
we  have  experimentally  illustrated  the  manufeusture  of  glaciers, 
from  beginning  to  end.  On  the  plate  of  glass  used  to  cover 
the  vessel,  the  vapor  is  not  congealed,  but  it  is  condensed  so 
copiously  that,  when  the  plate  is  held  edgeways,  the  water 
runs  o£f  it  in  a  stream. 

(469)  The  quantity  of  this  vapor  is  small  Oxygen  and 
nitrogen  constitute  about  99^  per  cent,  of  our  atmosphere ;  of 
the  remaining  0*5,  about  0*4^  is  aqueous  vapor;  *  the  rest  is 
carbonic  acid.  Had  we  not  been  already  acquainted  with  the 
action  of  almost  infinitesimal  quantities  of  matter  on  radiant 
heat,  we  might  well  despair  of  being  able  to  establish  a  meas- 
urable action,  on  the  part  of  the  aqueous  vapor  of  our  atmos- 
phere. Indeed,  I  quite  neglected  the  action  of  this  substance 
for  a  time,  and  could  hardly  credit  my  first  result,  which  made 
the  action  of  the  aqueous  vapor  of  our  laboratory  fifteen  times 
that  of  the  air  in  which  it  was  diffused.  This,  however,  by  no 
means  expresses  the  true  relation  between  aqueous  vapor  and 
dry  air. 

(470)  To  illustrate  this  point,  our  first  arrangement,  shown 

*  The  known  tenuity  of  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  caused  Prof. 
Magnus,  when  he  made  his  first  exx>eriment8  on  the  vapor  of  the  air,  to  saj, 
**  that  it  was  evident  beforehand  that  suoh  vapor  oould  exert  no  sensible  ac- 
tion." Had  he  approached  the  subject,  as  we  have  done,  through  the  fortgo- 
ing  experiments,  so  cautious  a  philosopher  would  not,  I  think,  have  made  this 
statement. 
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m  Plate  L,  haa  been  resumed,  a  brass  tube  being  employed, 
and  two  souroes  of  heat,  aoting  on  the  opposite  finces  of  the 
pile.  The  experiment  with  dry  air  is  repeated,  by  permitting 
it  to  enter  the  experimental  cylinder.  The  needle  does  not 
move  sensibly.  If  close  to  it,  you  would  observe  a  motion 
through  about  one  degree.  Could  we  get  our  air  quite  pure, 
its  action  would  be  even  less  than  this.  Let  us  again  pump 
out,  and  allow  the  air  of  this  room  to  enter  the  experimental 
cylinder  direct,  without  permitting  it  to  pass  through  the  dry- 
ing apparatus.  The  needle,  you  observe,  moves  as  the  air 
enters,  and  the  deflection  is  48^.  The  needle  will  point  stead- 
ily to  this  figure,  as  long  as  the  sources  of  heat  remain  con- 
stant, and  as  long  as  the  air  continues  in  the  tube.  These  48° 
correspond  to  an  absorption  of  72 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  aqueous 
vapor  contained  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  room  to-day  exerts 
an  action  on  the  radiant  heat  72  times  as  powerful  as  that  of 
the  air  itselfl 

(471)  This  result  is  obtained  with  perfect  ease,  still  not 
without  due  care.  In  comparing  dry  with  humid  air,  it  is 
perfectly  essential  that  the  substances  be  pure.  You  may 
work  for  months  with  an  imperfect  drying  apparatus,  and  fail 
to  obtain  air  which  shows  this  almost  total  absence  of  action 
on  radiant  heat.  An  amount  of  organic  impurity  too  small 
to  be  seen  by  the  eye  is  sufficient  to  augment  fiftyfold  the 
action  of  the  air.  Knowing  the  effect  which  an  almost  infini- 
tesimal amount  of  matter,  in  certain  cases,  can  produce,  you 
are  better  prepared  for  such  facts  than  I  was,  when  they  first 
forced  themselves  on  my  attention.  The  experimental  result 
which  we  have  just  obtained  will,  if  true,  have  so  important 
an  influence  on  the  science  of  meteorology,  that,  before  it  is 
admitted,  it  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 
First  of  all,  then,  look  at  this  piece  of  rock-salt  brought  in 
from  the  next  room,  where  it  has  stood  for  some  time  near  a 
tank,  but  not  in  contact  with  visible  moisture.  The  salt  is 
wet ;  it  is  an  hygroscopic  substance,  and  freely  condenses  moists 
ure  upon  its  surface.    Here,  also,  is  a  polished  plate  of  the 
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substance,  which  is  now  quite  dry :  I  breathe  upon  it^  and  in- 
stantly its  affinity  for  moisture  causes  the  Taper  of  mj  breath 
to  overspread  the  surface,  in  a  film  which  exhibits  beautifiillj 
the  colors  of  thin  plates.*  Now  we  know,  from  a  former  table 
(page  282),  how  opaque  a  solution  of  rock-salt  is  to  the  calo- 
rific rays,  and  hence  arises  the  question  whether,  in  the  above 
experiment,  with  undried  air,  we  may  not,  in  reality,  be  meas- 
uring the  action  of  a  thin  stratum  of  such  a  solution,  deposited 
on  our  plates  of  salt,  instead  of  the  pure  action  of  the  aqueous 
rapor  of  the  air. 

(472)  If  we  operate  incautiously,  and,  more  particularly, 
if  it  be  our  actual  intention  to  wet  the  plates  of  salt,  we  may 
readily  obtain  the  deposition  of  moisture.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  any  competent  experimenter  will  soon  instruct  himself; 
but  the  essence  of  good  experimenting  consists  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  circumstances  which  would  render  the  pure  and  simple 
questions,  which  we  intend  to  put  to  Nature,  impure  and  com- 
posite ones.  The  first  way  of  replying  to  the  doubt  here 
raised  is,  to  examine  oiu*  plates  of  salt ;  if  the  experiments 
have  been  properly  conducted,  no  trace  of  moisture  is  found 
upon  the  surface.  To  render  the  success  of  this  experiment 
more  certain,  we  will  slightly  alter  the  arrangement  of  our 
apparatus.  Hitherto  we  have  had  the  thermo-electric  pUo 
and  its  two  reflectors  entirely  oiUaide  the  experimental  cylin- 
der. Taking  this  right-hand  reflector  from  the  pile,  and  re- 
moving this  plate  of  rock-salt,  I  push  the  reflector  into  the 
experimental  cylinder.  The  hollow  reflecting  cone  is  "  sprung  ** 
at  its  base  a  h  {^^.  90),  (this  is  our  former  arrangement,  Plate 
L,  with  the  single  exception  that  one  of  the  reflectors  of  the 
pile  P  is  now  within  the  tube)  so  that  it  is  held  tightly  by  its 
own  pressure  against  the  inner  siu'face  of  the  cylinder.     The 

*  Beceiving  the  beam  from  the  elootrio  himp  upon  the  polished  plate  of 
salt,  so  08  to  reflect  the  llj^ht  on  to  a  screen,  and  placing  a  lens  in  front  of  the 
salt,  so  aa  to  produce  an  image  of  its  polished  surface  on  the  screen,  on 
breathing  against  the  salt  through  a  glass  tube,  rings  of  vivid  iridcsoenoo  In- 
stantly flash  forth,  which  may  be  seen  by  hundreds  at  once.  The  order  o' 
the  colors  is  that  of  Newton's  rings.  r 
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space  between  the  outer  surface  of  the  reflector  and  the  inner 
surdace  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  fragments  of  fused  chloride 
of  calcium,  which  are  prevented  from  falling  out  by  a  little 
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screen  of  wire  gauze,  and  then  the  plate  of  salt  is  reattached. 
Against  the  inner  surface  of  the  salt  the  narrow  end  of  the 
reflector  now  abuts.  Bringing  the  face  of  the  pile  close  up  to 
the  plate,  though  not  into  actual  contact  with  it,  our  arrange- 
ment is  complete. 

(473)  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  plates 
of  salt  nearest  to  the  source  of  heat  is  never  moistened,  unless 
the  experiments  are  of  the  roughest  character.  Its  proximity 
to  the  source  enables  the  heat  to  chase  away  every  trace  of 
humidity  from  its  surface.  The  distant  plate  is  the  one  in 
danger,  and  now  we  have  the  circumferential  portions  of  this 
plate  kept  perfectly  dry  by  the  chloride  of  calcium.  No  moist 
air  can  at  all  reach  the  rim  of  the  plate ;  while  upon  its  cen- 
tral portion,  measuring  about  a  square  inch  in  area,  tee  have 
cojiverged  our  entire  radiation.  On  a  priori  grounds,  we 
should  conclude  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  film  of  moist- 
ure to  collect  there ;  and  tliis  conclusion  is  justified  by  fact. 
Testing,  as  before,  the  dried  and  the  undried  air  of  this  room, 
we  find,  as  in  the  former  instance,  that  the  latter  produces 
seventy  times  the  eficct  of  the  former.  The  needle  is  now 
deflected,  by  the  absorption  of  the  undried  air ;  allowing  this 
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air  to  remain  in  the  tube,  we  will  unscrew  the  plate  of  salt, 
and  examine  its  surface.  We  may  even  use  a  lens  €cv  this 
purpose,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  breath  does  not  strike 
the  plate.  It  was  carefully  polished  when  attached  to  the 
tube ;  it  is  perfectly  polished  now.  Glass,  or  rock-crystal, 
could  not  show  a  surface  more  exempt  from  any  appearance 
of  moisture.  When  a  dry  handkerchief  placed  over  my  finger 
is  drawn  along  the  surface,  no  trace  is  left  behind.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  deposition  of  moisture ;  still,  we  see  that  ab- 
sorption has  taken  place.  This  experiment  is  conclusive  against 
the  hypothesis  that  the  effects  observed  are  due  to  a  film  of 
brine,  instead  of  to  aqueous  vapor. 

(474)  The  doubt  may,  however,  linger,  that,  although  we 
are  unable  to  detect  the  film  of  moisture,  it  may  still  be  there. 
This  doubt  is  answered  in  the  following  way :  I  detach  the  ex- 
perimental tube  from  the  front  chamber,  and  remove  the  two 
plates  of  rock-salt ;  the  tube  is  now  open  at  both  ends,  and  my 
aim  will  be  to  introduce  dry  and  moist  air  into  this  open  tube, 
and  to  compare  their  effects  upon  the  radiation.  And  here,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  the  practical  tact  of  the  experimenter  must 
come  into  play*  The  source  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pile  on 
the  other,  are  now  freely  exposed  to  the  air;  a  very  slight  agi- 
tation, acting  upon  either,  would  disturb,  and  might,  indeed, 
altogether  mask,  the  effect  we  seek.    The  air,  then,  must  be 
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be  introduced  into  the  open  tube,  without  producing  any  com- 
motion, either  near  the  source  or  near  the  pile.  The  length 
of  the  experimental  tube  is  now  4  feet  3  inches ;  at  o  (fig. 
91)  is  a  cock  connected  with  an  India-rubber  bag  containing 
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common  air,  and  subjeotcd  by  a  weight  to  gentle  pressure ; 
at  D  is  a  seoond  cock,  connected  hy  a  flexible  tube,  t^  with  an 
air-pump.  Between  the  cock  c  and  the  India-rubber  bag,  our 
drying  tubes  are  introduced ;  and,  when  that  cock  is  opened, 
the  air  is  forced  gently  through  the  drying  tubes  into  the  ex- 
perimental cylinder.  The  air-pump  is  slowly  worked  at  the 
same  time,  the  dry  air  being  thereby  drawn  toward  d.  The 
distance  of  o  from  the  source  s  is  18  inches,  and  the  distance 
of  D  from  the  pile  P  is  12  inches :  the  compensating  cube  c, 
and  the  screen  h,  serve  the  same  purposes  as  before.  By  thus 
isolating  the  central  portion  of  the  tube,  we  can  displace  dry 
air  by  moist,  or  moist  air  by  dry,  without  permitting  any  agi- 
tation to  reach  either  the  source  or  the  pile. 

(475)  At  present  the  tube  is  filled  with  the  common  air 
of  the  laboratory,  and  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  points 
steadily  to  zero.  I  allow  air  to  pass  through  the  diying  ap- 
paratus, and  to  enter  the  open  tube  at  c,  the  pump  being 
worked  as  already  described.  Mark  the  e£fect.  When  the 
dry  air  enters,  the  needle  commences  moving,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  its  motion  shows  that  more  heat  is  now  passing  than 
before.  The  substitution  of  dry  air  for  the  air  of  the  labora- 
tory has  repdered  the  tube  more  transparent  to  the  rays  of 
heat.  The  final  deflection  thus  obtained  is  45^  Here  the 
needle  steadily  remains,  and  beyond  this  point  it  cannot  be 
moved  by  any  further  drawing  in  of  dry  air. 

(476)  Let  us  now  shut  off*  the  supply  of  dry  air,  and  cease 
working  the  pump ;  the  needle  sinks,  but  with  great  slowness, 
indicating  a  correspondingly  slow  diffusion  of  the  aqueous  va- 
por of  the  adjacent  air  into  the  dry  air  of  the  tube.  If  the 
pump  be  worked,  the  removal  of  the  dry  air  is  hastened,  and 
the  needle  sinks  more  speedily — ^it  now  points  to  zero.  The 
experiment  may  be  made  a  hundred  times  in  succession  with- 
out any  deviation  from  this  result ;  on  the  entrance  of  the  dry 
air,  the  needle  invariably  goes  up  to  45^,  showing  augmented 
transparency ;  on  the  entrance  of  the  undried  air,  the  needle 
sinks  to  0^,  showing  augmented  absorption. 
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(477)  But  the  atmosphere  to-day  is  not  saturated  with 
moisture ;  hence,  if  saturated,  we  might  expect  to  find  a 
greater  action.  I  remove  the  drying  apparatus,  and  put  in  its 
place  a  U-tube,  filled  with  fragments  of  glass  moistened  by 
distilled  water.  Through  this  tube  air  is  forced  from  the 
India-rubber  bag,  the  pump  being  worked  as  before.  We  are 
now  displacing  the  humid  air  of  the  laboratory  by  still  more 
humid  air,  and  see  the  consequence.  The  needle  moves  in  a 
direction  which  indicates  augmented  opacity,  the  final  defleo> 
tion  being  15°. 

(478)  Here,  then,  we  have  substantially  the  same  result 
as  that  obtained  when  our  tube  was  stopped  with  plates  of 
rock-salt ;  the  action,  therefore,  cannot  be  referred  to  a  film  of 
moisture  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  plates.  And  be  it 
remarked  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  caprice  or  uncertainty 
in  these  experiments  when  properly  conducted.  They  have 
been  executed  at  different  times  and  seasons ;  the  tube  has 
been  dismounted  and  remounted ;  the  suggestions  of  eminent 
men  who  have  seen  the  experiments,  and  whose  object  it  was 
to  test  the  results,  have  been  complied  with ;  but  no  deviation 
from  the  effects  just  recorded  has  been  observed.  The  en- 
trance of  each  kind  of  air  is  invariably  accompanied  by  its 
characteristic  action ;  the  needle  is  under  the  most  complete 
control :  in  short,  no  experiments  hitherto  made  with  solid  and 
liquid  bodies  are  more  certain  in  their  execution  than  the  fore- 
going experiments  on  dry  and  hmnid  air. 

(479)  We  can  easily  estimate  the  percentage  of  the  entire 
radiation  absorbed  by  the  common  air,  between  the  points  0 
and  D.  Introducing  this  tin  screen  between  the  experimental 
cylinder  and  the  pile,  one  of  the  sources  of  heat  is  entirely 
shut  off.  The  deflection  produced  by  the  other  source  indi^ 
catcs  the  total  radiation.  This  deflection  corresponds  to 
about  780  of  the  units  which  have  been  hitherto  adopted; 
one  unit  being  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  move  the 
needle  from  0°  to  1^  The  deflection  of  45^  corresponds  to  62 
units ;  out  of  780,  therefore,  63,  in  this  instance,  have  been 
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ftbeoibed  by  the  moist  air.  The  following  statement  gives  ns 
the  absorption  per  hundred : 

780  :  100  =  62  :  79 

An  absorption  of  nearly  8  per  cent  was,  therefore,  effected  by 
the  atmospheric  vapor  which  occupied  the  tube  between  o  and 
D.    Axp  perfectly  scUurated  gives  a  still  greater  absorption* 

(480)  This  absorption  took  place,  notwithstanding  the 
partial  tifting  of  the  heat,  in  its  passage  from  the  source  to  c, 
and  from  d  to  the  pile.  The  moist  air,  moreover,  was,  proba- 
bly, only  in  part  displaced  by  the  dry.  In  other  experiments 
with  a  tube  4  feet  long,  and  polished  within,  it  was  found  that 
the  atmospheric  vapor,  on  a  day  of  average  dryness,  absorbed 
over  10  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  from  our  source.  Regarding 
the  earth  as  a  source  of  heat,  no  doubt  at  lecut  10  per  cent  of 
its  hecU  is  intercepted  within  ten  feet  of  the  surface.^  This 
single  fact  v\iggiQs\&  the  enormous  influence  which  this  newly- 
developed  property  of  aqueous  vapor  must  have  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  meteorology. 

(480a)  But  we  have  not  yet  disposed  of  all  objections.  It 
has  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  air  of  our  laboratory  might 
be  impure ;  the  suspended  carbon-particles  of  the  London  air 
have  also  been  referred  to,  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  absorp- 
tion ascribed  to  aqueous  vapor.  The  results,  however,  were 
obtained,  when  the  apparatus  was  removed  from  the  labora- 
tory— they  are  obtainable  in  this  room.  Air,  moreover,  was 
brought  from  the  following  localities  in  impervious  bags: 
Hyde  Park,  Primrose  Hill,  Hampstead  Heath,  Epsom  Downs 
(near  the  Grand  Stand)  ;  a  field  near  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight ; 
St.  Catharine^s  Down,  Isle  of  Wight;  the  seji-beach  near 
Black  Gang  Chine.  The  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air  from  aU 
these  localities^  examined  in  the  usual  tcay,  exerted  an  absorp- 
tion seventy  times  that  of  the  air  in  which  the  vapor  was  dif 
fused, 

*  Under  some  circumstanceB,  tho  absorption,  I  have  roason  to  belleTO, 
eonsidcrabl/  exceeds  this  amount. 
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(481)  Again,  I  experimented  thus:  The  air  of  the  labom 
tory  was  dried  and  purified,  until  its  absorption  fell  hdxm 
unity ;  this  purified  air  was  then  led  through  a  U-tube,  filled 
with  fragments  of  perfectly  clean  glass  moistened  with  dis- 
tilled water.  Its  neutrality,  when  dry,  showed  that  all  preju- 
dicial substances  have  been  removed  from  it,  and,  in  passing 
through  the  U-tube,  it  could  take  up  nothing  but  the  pure  va- 
por of  water.  The  vapor  thus  carried  into  the  experimental 
tube  produced  an  action  ninety  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
air  which  carried  it. 

(482)  But  fair  and  philosophic  criticism  does  not  end  even 
here.  The  tube  with  which  these  experiments  were  made  is 
polished  within,  and  it  might  be  surmised  that  the  vapor  <^ 
the  humid  air  had,  on  entering,  deposited  itself  upon  the  in- 
terior surface  of  the  tube,  thus  diminishing  its  reflective  power, 
and  producing  an  effect  apparently  the  same  as  absorption. 
To  this  it  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  replied,  that  the  amount 
of  heat  intercepted  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  air  pres- 
ent. This  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
absorption,  by  humid  air,  at  pressures  varying  from  5  to  30 
inches  of  mercury : 

Humid  Air. 

AbMtptloii 
PreMore  4  *  » 

in  inches.  Obtorred.        CUeolated. 

6 16  16 

10 82  82 

16 49  48 

20 64  64 

26 82  80 

80 98  96 

(483)  The  third  column  on  this  table  is  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  absorption  is  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  vapor  in  the  tube,  and  the  agreement  of  the  calculated  and 
observed  results  shows  this  to  be  the  case,  within  the  limits  of 
the  experiment.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  effects  so  r^u- 
lar  as  these,  and  agreeing  so  completely  with  those  obtained 
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with  small  quantities  of  other  vapors,  and  eyen  with  small 
quantities  of  the  permanent  gases,  can  be  due  to  the  conden- 
sation of  the  vapor  on  the  interior  surfieice.  When,  moreover, 
five  inches  of  air  were  in  the  tube,  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
vapor  neoessaiy  to  saturate  the  space  was  present.  The  driest 
day  would  make  no  approach  to  this  dryness.  That  condensi^ 
tion,  especially  condensation  which  should  destroy,  by  its  ac- 
tion upon  the  inner  reflector,  quantities  of  heat  so  accurately 
proportional  to  the  quantities  of  matter  present,  should  here 
occur,  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  oil 

(484)  My  desire,  however,  was  to  take  this  important 
question  quite  out  of  the  domain  of  mere  reasoning,  however 
strong  this  might  be.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  abandon, 
not  only  the  plates  of  rock-salt,  but  also  the  experimental  tube 
itself  and  to  displace  one  portion  of  the  free  atmosphere  by 
another.  With  this  view,  the  following  arrangement  was 
made :  o  (fig.  92),  a  cube  of  boiling  water,  is  our  source  of 


Fm.  92. 


n 


heat.  T  is  a  hollow  brass  cylinder  set  upright,  3*5  inches 
wide,  and  7*5  inches  high,  p  is  the  thermo-electric  pile,  and 
c'  a  compensating  cube,  between  which  and  p  is  an  adjusting 
screen,  to  regulate  the  amount  of  heat  fjolling  on  the  posterior 
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surface  of  the  pile.  The  whole  arrangement  was  surrounded 
bj  a  hoarding,  the  space  within  which  was  divided  into  com 
partmeuts  by  sheets  of  tin,  and  these  spaces  were  stuflfed 
loosely  with  paper  or  horse-hair.  These  precautions,  which  re- 
quired time  to  be  learned,  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  foi^ 
mation  of  local  air-currents,  and  also  to  intercept  the  irregular 
action  of  the  external  air.  The  effect  to  be  measured  here 
is  very  small,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  removing  all  causes 
of  disturbance  which  could  possibly  interfere  with  its  clear- 
ness and  purity. 

(485)  A  rose-burner,  r,  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  Y,  and  from  it  a  tube  passed  to  an  India-rubber  bag 
containing  air.  The  cylinder  T  was  first  filled  with  firagments 
of  rock-crystal,  moistened  with  distilled  water.  On  subject- 
ing the  India-rubber  bag  to  pressure,  the  air  was  gently  forced 
up  among  the  fragments  of  quartz,  and,  having  there  charged 
itself  with  vapor,  it  was  discharged  in  the  space  between  the 
cube  G  and  the  pile.  Previous  to  this  the  needle  stood  at 
zero ;  but,  on  the  emergence  of  the  saturated  air  from  the  cyl- 
inder, the  needle  moved  and  took  up  a  final  deflection  of  5 
degrees.  The  direction  of  the  deflection  showed  that  the 
opacity  of  the  space,  between  the  source  c  and  the  pile,  was 
augmented  by  the  saturated  air. 

(486)  The  quartz  fragments  were  now  removed,  and  the 
cylinder  filled  with  fragments  of  firesh  chloride  of  calcium, 
through  which  the  air  was  gently  forced,  exactly  as  in  the  last 
experiment.  Now,  however,  in  passing  through  the  chloride 
of  calcium,  it  was,  in  great  part,  robbed  of  its  aqueous  vapor ; 
and  the  air,  thus  dried,  displaced  the  common  air  between  the 
source  and  the  pile.  The  needle  moved,  declaring  a  perma- 
nent deflection  of  10^ ;  the  direction  of  the  deflection  showed 
that  the  transparency  of  the  space  was  augmented  by  the 
presence  of  the  dry  air.  By  properly  timing  the  dischai^s 
of  the  air,  the  swing  of  the  needle  could  be  augmented  to  16* 
or  20**.  Repetition  showed  no  deviation  from  this  result ;  the 
saturated  air  always  augmented  the  opacity,  the  dry  air  al- 
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WBjB  augmented  the  trmnspttrencj,  of  the  spaee  faetwe«a  tlu* 
Bouroe  and  the  pfle.  Not  onlr,  therefore,  hare  the  pbtea  </ 
rock-salt  been  abandoned,  but  also  the  ezperimeotal  t;?^ 
itself;  and  the  results  are  all  perfectly  coDcorreot,  as  rei^vrk 
the  action  of  aqueous  Tapor  upon  radiant  heat. 

(486a)  Man  J  remarkaUe  corroborations  of  these  riews  hans 
been  published  bj  that  excellent  meteorologist.  Colonel  Rich- 
ard Strachey,  of  the  Rojal  Engineers.  And  his  testimooj  is 
all  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  based  on  obsermtioiis  made  long 
before  the  property  of  aqueous  rapor  here  dereloped  waj 
known  to  have  an  existence.  From  his  important  paper,  pnl^ 
lished  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  Julj,  1866, 1  extract 
a  single  representative  series  of  observations,  made  between 
the  4th  and  the  25th  of  March,  1850;  during  which  period 
^  the  sky  remained  remarkably  dear,  while  great  variations  in 
the  quantity  of  vapor  tock  place.**  The  first  column  of  figures 
gives  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  second  the  £sll  of 
the  thermometer  from  6.40  P.  ic.  to  5.40  A.  ic. 


Tmirion  of  rmpor.  TaM  of 

0-888  inch »-0* 

0-849      " 7-1 

0-806      "......        8*» 

0-749      " 8-5 

0-708      "......  ID'S 

0-659      "    .  .  .  .  .  IJ-S 

0-605      "......  U-1 

0-554      " IJl 

0-436      " 16-6 

The  general  result  is  here  unmistakabia  In  clear  nights 
the  fall  of  the  thermometer,  which  is  an  expression  of  the  en- 
ergy of  the  radiation,  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  trans- 
parent aqueous  vapo^  in  the  air.  The  pressure  of  the  vapor 
checks  the  loss  by  radiation,  while  its  removal  favors  radia- 
tion and  promotes  the  nocturnal  chilL 

(487)  We  shall  subsequently  add  another  powerful  proof 
to  those  here  given.      Were  the  subject  less  important,  I 
should  not  have  dwelt  upon  it  so  long.     It  was  thought  right 
15 
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to  remove  as  £iar  as  possible  every  objection,  bo  that  meteor- 
ologists might  apply,  without  the  fieuntest  misgiving,  the  re- 
sults of  experiment.  The  applications  of  these  results  to  their 
science  must  be  innumerable ;  and  here  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  imcompleteness  of  my  knowledge  prevents  me  from 
making  the  proper  applications  mysell  I  would,  however, 
ask  your  permission  to  refer  to  such  points  as  can  now  be 
called  to  mind,  with  which  the  facts  just  established  appear 
to  be  more  or  less  intimately  connected* 

(488)  And,  first,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  vapor  which 
absorbs  heat  thus  greedily,  radiates  it  copiously.  This  fact 
must  come  powerfully  into  play  in  the  tropics.  We  know 
that  the  sun  raises  from  the  equatorial  ocean  enormous  quan- 
tities of  vapor,  and  that  immediately  under  him,  in  the  region 
of  calms,  the  rain,  due  to  the  condensation  of  the  vapor,  de- 
scends in  deluges.  Hitherto,  this  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
chilling  which  accompanies  the  expansion  of  ascending  air ; 
and  no  doubt  this,  as  a  true  cause,  must  produce  its  propor- 
tional effect.  But  the  radiation  from  the  vapor  itself  must 
also  be  influential.  Imagine  a  column  of  saturated  air  ascend- 
ing from  the  equatorial  ocean ;  for  a  time,  the  vapor  entangled 
in  this  air  is  surrounded  by  air  almost  fully  sativated.  The 
ascending  vapor  radiates,  but  it  radiates  into  the  surrounding 
vapor ;  and  to  the  radiation  from  any  vapor,  the  same  vapor, 
as  proved  by  KirchhofT,  is  particularly  opaque.  Hence,  for  a 
time,  the  radiation  from  our  ascending  column  is  intercepted, 
and  in  great  part  returned,  by  the  surrounding  vapor ;  con- 
densation under  such  circumstances  is  rendered  difficult.  But 
the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  diminishes  speedily 
as  we  ascend ;  the  decrement  of  its  tension,  as  proved  by  the 
obser^'ations  of  Hooker,  Strachey,  and  Welsh,  is  much  more 
speedy  than  that  of  the  air ;  and  finally,  our  vaporous  column 
finds  itself  elevated  beyond  the  protecting  screen  which,  dur- 
ing the  first  portion  of  its  ascent,  was  spread  above  it.  It  is 
now  in  the  prefience  of  pure  space,  and  into  space  it  pours  its 
beat,  without  stoppage  or  requital.     To  the  loss  of  heat  thus 
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endured,  the  condenutioD  of  the  T»por,  and  its  torrential  d^ 
soent  to  the  earth,  must  certainly  be  in  psit  ascribed. 

(489)  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  formation  of  cumuli  ia 
our  own  latitudes;  they  are  ihe  beads  of  columns  of  vapor, 
which  rise  from  the  earth's  surface,  and  are  precipitated  as 
soon  as  they  reach  a  certain  elevation.  Thus,  the  visible  cloud 
forms  the  capital  of  an  invisible  pillar  of  saturated  air.  Cei^ 
tainly  the  top  of  such  a  column,  raised  above  the  lower  vapoi^ 
screen  which  clasps  the  earth,  and  ofiering  itself  to  space, 
must  be  chilled  by  radiation  ;  in  this  action  alone  we  have  to 
some  extent  a  phyaical  cause  for  the  generation  of  clouds. 

(490)  Mountains  act  aa  condensers,  partly  by  the  coldness 
of  their  own  masses ;  which  they  owe  to  their  elevatioD. 
Above  them  spreads  no  vapor«oreen  of  sufficient  density  to 
intercept  their  heat,  which  consequently  gushes  unrequited 
into  space.  When  the  sun  is  withdrawn,  this  loss  is  shown 
by  the  quick  descent  of  the  thermometer.  The  descent  ia  not 
due  to  radiation  from  the  air,  but  to  radiation  from  the  earth, 
or  from  the  thermometer  itsel£  Thus,  the  difference  bctwecD 
a  thermometer  which,  properly  confined,  gives  the  true  teta- 
perature  of  the  night  air,  and  one  which  is  permitted  to  radiate 
freely  toward  space,  must  be  greater  at  high  elevations  than 
at  low  ones.  This  conclusion  is  entirely  confirmed  by  obser- 
vation. On  the  Grand  Plateau  of  Mont  Blanc,  for  example, 
MM.  Martins  and  Bravais  found  the  difference  between  two 
such  thermometers  to  bo  24°  Fahr. ;  when  a  difference  of  only 
10°  was  observed  at  Chamouni. 

(491)  But  mountains  also  act  as  condensers,  by  the  dcflco- 
tion  upward  of  moist  winds,  and  the  consequent  expansion  of 
the  air.  The  chilling  thus  produced  is  the  same  as  that  which 
accompanies  the  direct  ascent  of  a  column  of  warm  air  into  the 
atmosphere ;  the  elevated  air  performs  work,  and  its  heat  is 
correspondingly  consumed.  But,  in  addition  to  these  causes, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  radiant  power  of  the  moist  air, 
when  thus  tilted  upward.  It  is  thereby  lifted  beyond  the  pro- 
tection of  the  aqueous  layer  wliicb  lies  close  to  the  earth,  and 
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therefore  pours  its  heat  freely  into  space,  thus  effecting  its  own 
condensation.  No  doubt,  I  think,  con  be  entertained,  that  the 
extraordinary  energy  of  water  as  a  radiant,  in  all  its  stales  of 
(iggregatiouy  must  play  a  powerful  part  in  a  mountain-region. 
As  vapor,  it  pours  its  heat  into  space,  and  promotes  condensar 
tion ;  as  liquid,  it  pours  its  heat  into  space,  and  promotes  con- 
gelation ;  as  snow,  it  pours  its  heat  into  space,  and  thus  con- 
verts the  surfaces  on  which  it  falls  into  more  powerful  con- 
densers than  they  otherwise  would  be.  Of  the  numerous 
wonderful  properties  of  water,  not  the  least  important  is  this 
extraordinary  power  which  it  possesses,  of  discharging  the 
motion  of  heat  upon  the  interstellar  ether. 

(492)  A  freedom  of  escape,  similar  to  that  from  bodies  of 
vapor  at  great  elevations,  would  occur  at  the  earth's  surface 
generally,  were  the  aqueous  vapor  removed  from  the  air  above 
it,  for  the  great  body  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  practical  vacuum, 
as  regards  the  transmission  of  radiant  heat.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  sun  from  any  region  over  which  the  atmosphere  is  dry, 
must  be  followed  by  quick  refrigeration.  The  moon  would  be 
rendered  entirely  uninhabitable  by  beings  like  ourselves 
through  the  operation  of  this  single  cause ;  with  a  radiation, 
unint<5rrupted  by  aqueous  vapor,  the  difference  between  her 
monthly  maxima  and  minima  must  be  enormous.  The  winters 
of  Tliibct  arc  almost  unendurable,  from  the  same  cause. 
Witness  how  the  isothermal  lines  dip  from  the  north  into 
Asia,  in  winter,  as  a  proof  of  the  low  temperature  of  this 
region.  Humboldt  has  dwelt  upon  the  "frigorific  power"  of 
the  central  portions  of  this  continent,  and  controve-rted  the 
idea  that  it  was  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  elevation ; 
there  being  vast  expanses  of  country,  not  much  above  the  sea- 
level,  with  an  exceedingly  low  temperature.  But,  not  know- 
ing the  influence  which  we  are  now  stud^nng,  Humboldt,  I 
imagine,  omitted  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  cold.  The  re- 
frigeration at  night  is  extreme  when  the  air  is  dry.  The  re- 
moval, for  a  single  summer  night,  of  the  aqueous  vapor  from 
the  atmosphere  which  covers  England,  would  be  attended  by 
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the  destnictioa  of  evei;  plant  which  a  Iieeaag  temperature 
could  kill.  In  Sahara,  where  "  the  soil  ia  fire  and  the  wind  is 
flume,"  the  cold  at  night  ia  often  painful  to  bear.  Ice  has 
Ix^n  formed  in  this  region  at  night.  In  Australia,  also,  the 
diurnal  range  of  temperature  is  very  great,  amounting,  com- 
monly, to  between  40  and  60  degrees.  In  short,  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that,  wherever  the  air  is  dry,  the  doOy  ther- 
momctrio  range  will  be  great.  This,  however,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  saying  that,  where  the  air  is  cleio^,  the  thennometr 
rio  range  will  be  great.  Great  clcamoss  to  light  is  perfisetly 
compatible  with  great  opacity  to  heat ;  the  atmosphere  may 
be  charged  with  aqueous  vapor  white  a  deep-blue  sky  is  over- 
head, and  on  such  occasions  the  terrestrial  radiation  would, 
notwithstanding  the  "clearness,"  be  intercepted. 

(493)  And  hero  we  are  led  to  an  easy  explanation  of  a  &ot 
which  evidently  perplexed  Sir  John  Leslie.  This  celebrated 
experimenter  constructed  an   instrument 

which  he  named  an  {elAriotcope,  the  func- 
tion of  which  was  to  determine  the  radia- 
tion against  the  sky.  It  consisted  of  two 
glass  bulbs  united  by  a  vertical  glass  tube, 
so  narrow  that  a  littlo  column  of  liquid 
was  supported  in  the  tube  by  its  own  ad- 
hesion. The  lower  bulb,  d  (fig.  93),  was 
protected  by  a  metallic  envelop,  and  gave 
the  temperature  of  the  air;  the  upper 
bulb,  B,  was  bladcencd,  and  was  smround- 
ed  by  a  metallic  cup  c,  which  protected 
the  bulb  &om  terrestrial  radiation. 

(494)  "  This  instrument,"  says  its  in- 
ventor, **  exposed  to  the  open  air  in  clear 
weather,  will,  at  all  times,  both  during  the 
day  and  the  night,  indicate  an  impression 
of  cold  shot  downward  from  the  higher  re- 
gions, .  .  .  The  sensibility  of  the  instru- 
ment is  very  striking,  for  the  liquor  in- 
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cessantly  falls  and  rises  in  the  stem  witii  eveiy  passing 
cloud.  But  the  cause  of  its  variations  does  not  alwujs  sp 
pear  so  obvious.  Under  a  fine  blue  skjr  the  cMrio9C€pe 
will  sometimes  indicate  a  cold  of  50  millesimal  degrees  ;  jet, 
on  other  days,  tchen  the  air  seems  eqiuxUy  bright^  the  effect  is 
hardly  30^."  This  anomaly  is  simply  due  to  the  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  present  in  the  atmosphere.  In- 
deed, Leslie  himself  connects  the  effect  with  aqueous  vapor  in 
these  words :  "  Tlie  pressure  of  hygrometrio  moisture  iu  the 
air  probably  affects  the  instrument."  It  is  not,  however,  the 
"  pressure  "  *  that  is  effective ;  the  presence  of  invisible  vapor 
intercepted  the  radiation  from  the  athrioscopej  while  its  ab- 
sence opened  a  door  for  the  escape  of  this  radiation  into 
space.  As  regards  experiments  on  terrestrial  radiation,  a  new 
definition  will  have  to  be  given  for  **  a  clear  day ; "  it  is  mani- 
fest, for  example,  that  in  experiments  with  the  pyrheliometer,f 
two  days  of  equal  visual  clearness  may  give  totally  different 
results.  We  are  also  enabled  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
radiation  from  this  instrument  is  often  intercepted,  when  no 
cloud  is  seen.  Could  we,  however,  make  the  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere,  its  vapor  included,  objects  of  vision,  we  should 
see  sufficient  to  account  for  this  result. 

(495)  Another  interesting  point,  on  which  this  subject  has 
a  bearing,  is  the  theory  of  serein,  *'  Most  authors,"  writes 
Melloni,  ^'  attribute  to  the  cold  resulting  from  the  radiation  of 
the  air,  the  excessively  fine  rain  which  sometimes  falls  in  a 
clear  sky,  during  the  fine  season,  a  few  moments  after  sunset. 
.  .  .  But,"  he  continues,  "  as  no  fact  is  yet  known  which  di- 
rectly proves  the  emissive  power  of  pure  and  transparent  elas- 
tic fluids,!  ^^  appears  to  me  more  conformable,"  etc.,  eta  If 
the  difficulty  here  urged  against  the  theory  of  serein  be  its 
only  one,  the  theory  will  stand,  for  transparent  elastic  fluids 

♦  Possibly  the  word  "  prossuro  "  is  a  mi^priDt  for  "  prcsonco." 
t  Tho  instrument  is  described  in  Chapter  XTIf. 

%  This  statement  indicates  the  state  of  the  acienoo  of  thermotica  in  refer 
ence  to  the  gaseous  form  of  matter  when  these  researches  were  begun. 
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are  now  proved  to  possess  the  power  of  radiation  which  the 
theory  assumes.  It  is  not,  however,  to  radiation  from  the  air 
that  the  chilling  can  be  ascribed,  but  to  radiation  from  the 
body  itself,  whose  condensation  produces  the  serein. 

(49G)  Let  me  add  the  remark  that,  as  far  as  I  can  at  pres- 
ent judge,  aqueous  vapor  and  liquid  water  absorb  the  same 
class  of  rays ;  this  is  another  way  of  stating  that  the  color  of 
pure  water  is  shared  by  its  vapor.  In  virtue  of  aqueous  vapor, 
the  atmosphere  is  therefore  a  blue  medium.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  color  of  the  firmamental  blue,  and  of  distant 
hills,  deepens  with  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air ; 
but  the  substance  which  produces  a  variation  of  depth  must 
be  effective  as  an  origin  of  color.  Whether  the  azure  of  the 
sky — the  most  difficult  question  of  meteorology — ^is  to  be  thus 
accounted  for,  I  will  not  at  present  stop  to  inquire.* 

Note. — In  a  paper  recently  published  by  him,  Professor  Hagniis 
controverts  the  views  maintained  in  the  foregoing  chapter  regarding 
the  action  of  aqueous  vapor.  I  shall  give  the  experiments  and  rea- 
sonings of  my  eminent  friend  (by  which  I  am  not  convinced)  dne 
consideration  as  soon  as  I  can  command  the  time. 

Note,  18Y0. — ^The  fifteenth  chapter  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  color  and  polarization  of  the  light  of  the  sky. 

*  In  connection  with  the  invcBtigition  of  the  radiation  and  ahsorption  of 
heat  by  gaaea  and  vapora,  it  givea  me  pleaanre  to  refer  to  the  prompt  and  in- 
telligent aid  rendered  me  by  Mr.  Becker,  of  the  firm  of  Elliott's,  West  StrandL 
Mr.  Becker  ia  well  acquainted  with  the  apparatus  neceaaary  for  those  experi- 
ments. 

The  foar  of  being  led  too  far  from  my  subject  causea  me  to  withhold  all 
speculation  aa  to  the  cauae  of  atmospheric  polarisation.  I  may,  however,  re- 
mark, that  the  polarisation  of  heat  waa  illnatrated  by  meana  of  the  mioa-pilea 
with  which  Profeaaor  (now  Principal)  J.  D.  Forbea  iirat  auooeeded  in  oaUb- 
liahing  the  faot  of  polarization. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XL 


BXTRACra  FROM  A  DISCOURSE  "ON  RADIATION  THROUOH  THE  EABT&V 

ATMOSPUERE." 

"  NoBODT  ever  obtained  tbo  idea  of  a  line  from  Eaclid's  definitkm 
of  it — ^  Icn^'tli  without  brcadtli/  The  idea  is  obtained  from  a  real 
pliysical  line,  drawn  by  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  therefore  possessing 
width ;  tbo  idea  being  afterward  brought,  by  a  process  of  abstrac- 
tion, more  nearly  into  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  defini- 
tion. So,  also,  with  regard  to  physical  phenomena;  we  mast  help 
ourselves  to  a  conception  of  the  invisible,  by  means  of  proper  im- 
ages derived  from  the  visible,  afterward  purifying  onr  conceptions  to 
the  needful  extent.  Definiteness  of  conception,  even  though  at 
some  expense  to  delicacy,  is  of  the  greatest  utility  in  dealing  with 
physical  phenomena.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  mind 
trained  in  pliysical  research  can  at  all  ciijoy  peace,  without  baTing 
made  clear  to  itself  some  possible  way  of  conceiving  those  opera- 
tions which  lie  beyond  tlie  boundaries  of  sense,  and  in  which  send* 
ble  phenomena  originate. 

"  When  wo  speak  of  radiation  through  the  atmosphere,  we  onght 
to  be  able  to  affix  definite  physical  ideas,  both  to  the  term  atmos- 
phere and  the  term  radiation.  It  is  well  known  that  oar  atmosphere 
is  mainly  composed  of  the  two  elements,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  These 
elementary  atoms  may  be  figured  as  small  spheres,  scattered  thicklj 
in  the  space  which  immediately  surrounds  the  earth.  Thej  consti- 
tute about  09^  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere.  Mixed  with  these  atoms, 
we  have  others  of  a  totally  different  character ;  we  have  the  mol^ 
cules,  or  atomic  groups,  of  carbonic  acid,  of  ammonia,  and  of  aqn^ 
ous  vapor.  In  these  substances  diverse  atoms  have  coalesced,  fonn- 
ing  little  systems  of  atoms.  The  molecule  of  aqueous  vapor,  for 
example,  consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  united  to  one  of  oxr- 
gen ;  and  they  mingle,  as  little  triads,  among  the  monads  of  oxygen 
*and  hydrogen  which  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  atmosphere. 
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"  Tbeso  atoms  and  moleculos  are  separate,  but  they  are  embraced 
by  a  common  mediam.  Within  onr  atmosphere  exists  a  second  and 
a  finer  atmosphere,  in  which  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  hang 
like  sQflpcndod  grains.  Tliis  finer  atmosphere  anites  not  only  atom 
with  atom,  but  star  with  star;  and  the  light  of  all  suns,  and  of  all 
stars,  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  music,  propagated  through  Uiis  inter- 
stellar air.  This  image  must  be  clearly  seized,  and  then  we  have  to 
advance  a  step.  We  must  not  only  figure  our  atoms  suspended  in 
this  medium,  but  vibrating  in  it.  In  this  motion  of  the  atoms  con- 
sists what  we  call  their  heat.  '  What  is  heat  in  us,'  as  Locke  has 
perfectly  expressed  it,  *  is  in  the  body  heated  nothing  but  motion.' 
Well,  we  must  figure  this  motion  communicated  to  the  medium  in 
which  the  atoms  swing,  and  sent  in  ripples  through  it,  with  incon- 
ceivable velocity,  to  the  bounds  of  space.  Motion  in  this  fonii,  un- 
connected with  ordinary  matter,  but  speeding  through  the  inter- 
stellar medium,  receives  the  name  of  Radiant  Heat ;  and,  if  compe* 
tent  to  excite  the  nerves  of  vision,  we  call  it  Light. 

**  Aqueous  vapor  was  defined  to  be  an  invisible  gns.  Vapor  was 
permitted  to  issue  horizontally  with  considerable  force  from  a  tube 
connected  with  a  small  boiler.  The  track  of  the  cloud  of  condensed 
steam  was  vividly  illuminated  by  the  electric  light.  What  was  seen, 
however,  was  not  vapor,  but  vapor  condensed  to  water.  Beyond 
the  visible  end  of  the  Jet,  the  cloud  resolved  itself  into  true  vapor. 
A  lamp  was  placed  under  the  Jet,  at  various  points ;  the  cloud  was 
cut  sharply  off  at  that  point,  and,  when  the  fiaroo  was  placed  near 
the  efflux  orifice,  the  cloud  entirely  disappeared.  The  heat  of  the 
lamp  completely  prevented  precipitation.  The  same  vapor  was  con- 
densed and  congealed  on  the  surface  of  a  vessel  containing  a  freez- 
ing mixture,  from  which  it  was  scraped,  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
form  a  small  snowball.  The  beam  of  the  electric  lamp,  moreover, 
was  sent  through  a  large  receiver  placed  on  an  air-pump.  A  single 
stroke  of  the  pump  caused  the  precipitation  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
within,  which  became  beautifully  illuminated  by  the  beam ;  while, 
upon  a  screen  behind,  a  richly-colored  halo,  due  to  diffraction  by  the 
little  cloud  within  the  receiver,  flashed  forth. 

*'  The  waves  of  heat  speed  from  our  earth  through  the  atmosphere 
toward  space.  These  waves  dash  in  their  passage  against  the  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  against  the  molecules  of  aqueous  vapor. 
Tliinly  scattered  as  these  latter  are,  we  might  naturally  think  meanly 
of  them,  as  barriers  to  the  waves  of  heat.    We  might  imagine  that 
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the  wide  spaces  between  the  vnpor-molecules  would  be  an  open  door 
fi>r  tlio  passage  of  the  undolations ;  and  that,  if  those  waves  were  at 
all  intercepted,  it  would  bo  by  the  substances  which  form  99^  per 
cent,  of  the  wliolo  atmospliere.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  however, 
it  was  found  by  the  speaker  that  this  small  modicnm  of  aqueous  Ta- 
por  intercepted  fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  heat  stopped  by  the 
whole  of  the  air  in  which  it  was  diflfhsed.  It  was  afterward  found 
that  the  dry  air  then  experimented  with  was  not  perfectly  pure ; 
and  that,  the  purer  the  air  becjime,  the  more  it  approached  the  char- 
acter of  a  vacuum,  and  the  greater,  by  comparison,  became  the  action 
of  the  aqueous  vapor.  The  vapor  was  found  to  act  with  80,  40,  50, 
GO,  70  times  the  energy  of  the  air  in  which  it  was  dififVised ;  and  do 
doubt  was  entertained  that  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air  which  filled 
the  Royal  Institution  Theatre,  during  the  delivery  of  the  discourse, 
absorbed  00  or  100  times  the  quantity  of  radiant  heat  which  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  main  body  of  the  air  of  the  room.  Looking  at  the 
single  atoms,  for  every  200  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  there  is  about  1 
of  aqueous  vapor.  This  1  is  80  times  more  powerful  than  the  200 ; 
and  hence,  comparing  a  single  atom  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen  with  a 
single  atom  of  aqueous  vapor,  we  may  infer  that  the  action  of  the 
latter  is  10,000  times  that  of  the  former. 

"  No  doubt  can  exist  of  the  extraordinary  opacity  of  this  sub- 
stjmce  to  the  rays  of  obscure  heat ;  particularly  such  rays  as  are 
emitted  by  the  earth,  after  being  warmed  by  the  sun.  Aqueous  va- 
por is  a  blanket,  more  necessary  to  the  vegetable  life  of  England 
than  clothing  is  to  man.  Remove  for  a  single  summer-night  the 
oqueous  vapor  from  the  air  which  ovorsj)read8  this  country,  and  you 
would  assuredly  destroy  every  plant  capable  of  being  destroyed  by  a 
freezing  temperature.  The  warmth  of  our  fields  and  gardens  would 
])nur  itself  unrequited  into  space,  and  the  sun  would  rise  upon  an 
island  held  fast  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost.  The  aqueous  vapor  consti- 
tutes a  local  dam,  by  which  the  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface  is 
deepened :  the  dam,  however,  finally  overflows,  and  wo  give  to  space 
all  that  wo  receive  from  the  sun. 

"  Tiie  sun  raises  the  vapors  of  the  equatorial  ocean ;  they  fise, 
but  for  a  time  a  vapor-screen  spreads  above  and  around  them.  But, 
the  higher  they  rise,  the  more  they  come  into  the  presence  of  pure 
spare ;  and,  when,  by  their  levity,  they  have  penetrated  the  Tapor- 
screen,  which  lies  close  to  the  earth's  surface,  what  must  occur  f 

"  It  has  been  said  that,  compared  atom  for  atom,  the  absorption 
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of  an  atom  of  aquooas  vapor  is  16,000  times  that  of  air.  Now,  the 
I)owor  to  absorb  and  the  power  to  radiate  are  perfectly  reciprocal 
and  proportional.  The  atom  of  aqneons  vapor  wUl  therefore  radiate 
with  16,000  times  the  energy  of  an  atom  of  air.  Imagine,  then,  this 
powerful  radiant  in  the  presence  of  space,  and  with  no  screen  above 
it  to  check  its  radiation.  Into  space  it  ponrs  its  heat,  chills  itself 
condenses,  and  the  tropical  torrents  are  the  conseqnence.  The  ex- 
]>an8ion  of  the  air,  no  doubt,  also  refrigerates  it ;  but,  in  accounting 
for  deluges,  the  chilling  of  the  vapor  by  its  own  radiation  must  play 
a  most  important  part.  The  rain  quits  the  ocean  as  vapor;  returns 
to  it  as  water.  How  are  the  vast  stores  of  heat,  set  free  by  the 
cliango  from  the  vaporous  to  the  liquid  condition,  disposed  oft 
Doubtless,  in  great  part,  they  are  wasted  by  radiation  into  space. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  cumuli  of  our  latitudes.  The  warmed 
air,  charged  with  vapor,  rises  in  columns,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  va- 
por-screen which  hugs  the  earth ;  in  the  presence  of  space,  the  head 
of  each  pillar  wastes  its  heat  by  radiation,  condenses  to  a  cnmulus, 
which  constitutes  the  visible  capital  of  an  invisible  column  of  satu- 
rated air.  Numberless  other  meteorological  x>henomena  receive 
their  solution  by  reference  to  the  radiant  and  absorbent  properties 
of  aqueous  vapor." 

The  radiant  power  of  a  vapor  is  proportional  to  its  absorbent 
power.  Experiments  on  the  dynamic  radiation  of  dried  and  undried 
air  prove  the  superiority  of  the  latter  as  a  radiator.  The  following 
experiment,  performed  by  Dr.  Franklond  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  showed  the  effect  to  a  largo  audience :  A  charcoal-chauf- 
fer, 14  inches  high  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  was  placed  in  front  of  a 
thermo-electric  pile,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  of  two  feet  The  ra- 
diation from  the  chauffer  itself  was  intercepted  by  a  metallic  screen. 
The  deflection  dae  to  the  radiation  from  the  ascending  column  of 
hot  carbonic  acid  was  then  carefully  neutralized  by  a  constant  source 
of  heat,  radiating  against  the  opposite  face  of  the  pile.  A  current 
of  steam  was  then  forced  vertically  through  the  chauffer.  The  de- 
flection of  the  galvanometer  was  prompt  and  powerful.  When  the 
current  of  steam  was  interrupted,  the  needle  returned  to  zero. 
When,  instead  of  a  current  of  steam,  a  current  of  air  was  forced 
through  the  chauffer,  the  slight  effect  produced  showed  the  pile  to  be 
chilled  instead  of  warmed.  In  this  experiment  Dr.  Frankland  com- 
pared aqueous  vapor,  not  with  air,  but  with  the  more  powerful  oar- 
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boDic  acid,  and  demonstrated  tLe  Buperiority  of  the  tapor  as  a  r«f 
diator.* 

The  following  remarkable  passage  from  Hooker's  "Himalayan 
Journals/'  1st  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  407,  also  bears  upon  the  present  sub- 
ject :  ^^  From  a  multitude  of  desultory  observations  I  Gondade  that, 
at  7,400  feet,  125*7'',  or  67°  above  tbe  temperature  of  the  air,  is  the 
average  ellcct  of  the  sun's  rays  on  a  black-bnlb  thermometer.  .  .  • 
These  results,  tliough  greatly  above  those  obtained  at  Calcutta,  are 
not  much,  if  at  all,  above  what  may  be  observed  on  the  plains  of 
India.  The  effect  is  much  increased  by  elevaticm.  At  10,000  feet^in 
December,  at  9  ▲.  m.,  I  saw  the  mercury  mount  to  IB2%  while  the 
temperature  of  shaded  snow  hard  by  was  22°.  At  18,100  feet,  in 
January,  at  9  ▲.  m.,  it  has  stood  98%  with  a  difference  of  68*2%  and 
at  10  A.  M.  at  114°,  with  a  difference  of  8}*4%  tehiU  the  radiating 
thermometer  on  the  snow  had  fallen  at  mnrise  to  0.7*." 

These  enormous  differences  between  the  shaded  and  the  nnshaded 
air,  and  between  the  air  and  the  snow,  are,  no  donbt,  dne  to  the 
comparative  absence  of  aqueous  vapor  at  these  elevations.  The  air 
IS  incompetent  to  check  either  the  solar  or  the  terrestrial  radiation, 
and  hence  the  maximum  heat  in  the  sun  and  the  maximom  cold  in  the 
shade  must  stand  very  wide  apart.  The  difference  between  Calcutta 
and  the  ])lains  of  India  is  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  "  Travels  in  South  Africa,"  has  given  some 
striking  examples  of  the  difference  in  nocturnal  chilling  when  the 
air  is  dry  and  when  laden  with  moisture.  Thus  he  finds,  in  8onth 
Central  Africa  during  the  month  of  June,  **  the  thermometer  early 
in  the  mornings  at  from  42°  to  52° ;  at  noon,  94*  to  96°,  or  a  mean 
difference  of  48°  between  sunrise  and  mid-day.  The  range  would 
probably  have  been  found  still  greater  had  not  the  thermometer 
been  placed  in  the  shade  of  his  tent,  which  was  pitched  under  the 
tliickest  tree  he  could  find.  lie  adds,  moreover,  ^*  The  sensation  of 
cold  after  the  heat  of  the  day  was  very  keen.  Tlie  Balonda  at  this 
season  never  leave  their  fires  till  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  As 
the  cold  was  so  great  here,  it  was  probably  frosty  at  Linyanti ;  I 
therefore  feared  to  expose  my  young  trees  there."  t 

Dr.  Livingstone  afterward  crosses  the  continent  and  reaches  the 
river  Zambesi  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Ilere  the  thermometrio 
range  is  reduced  from  48°  to  12°.  He  thus  describes  the  change  he 
felt  on  entering  the  valley  of  the  river :  ^^  We  were  struck  by  the 

*  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xzvii.  p.  826.  f  Livingstono*s  Travels,  p.  484. 
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fact  that,  as  soon  as  we  came  between  the  range  of  hills  which  flank 
tlio  Zambesi,  the  rains  felt  warm.  At  sunrise  the  thermometer  stood 
at  from  82^  to  86° ;  at  mid- day,  in  the  coolest  shade,  namely,  in  my 
little  tent,  nnder  a  shady  tree,  at  96°  to  98° ;  and  at  snnsot  at  86°. 
This  is  different  from  any  thing  we  experienced  in  the  interior."  * 

Proceeding  toward  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  January  16th,  he 
makes  the  following  additional  obserration:  "  The  Zambesi  is  very 
broad  here  (at  Zumbo),  but  contains  many  inhabited  islands.  We 
slept  opposite  one  on  the  16th,  called  Shibanga.  The  nights  are 
warm,  the  temperature  never  falling  below  80° ;  it  was  91°  even 
at  sunset.  One  cannot  cool  the  water  by  a  wet  towel  round  the 
vessel.  .  .  ."t 

In  Central  Australia  the  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  stiU 
greater.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Jevons, 
^*  On  some  Data  concerning  the  Climate  of  Australia  and  New  Zea^ 
land  :  ^'  "...  In  the  interior  of  the  continent  of  Australia  the  Hue- 
tuations  of  temperature  are  immensely  increased.  The  heat  of  the 
air,  as  described  by  Captain  Sturt,  is  fearful  during  summer ;  thus,  in 
about  lat.  80°  60'  8.,  and  Ion.  141°  18'  E.,  he  writes :  '  The  thermom- 
eter every  day  rose  to  112°  or  116°  in  the  shade,  while  in  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  from  140°  to  160°.'  Again,  *  At  a  quarter-past  three 
p.  M.  on  January  21st  (1846),  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  181°  in 
the  shade,  and  to  164°  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.'  ...  In  the 
winter  the  thermometer  was  observed  as  low  as  24°,  giving  an  ex- 
treme range  of  107°. 

**  The  fluctuations  of  temperature  were  often  very  great  and  sud- 
den, and  were  severely  felt.  On  one  occasion  (October  26th),  the 
temperature  rose  to  110°  during  the  day,  but,  a  squall  coming  on,  it 
fell  to  88°  at  the  following  sunrise ;  it  thus  varied  V2°  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.  .  .  .  Mitchell,  on  his  last  journey  to  the  N.  W. 
interior,  had  very  cold  frosty  nights.  On  May  22d,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  12°  in  the  open  air.  .  .  .  Still,  in  the  daytime,  the  air  was 
warm,  and  the  daily  range  of  temperature  was  enormous.  Thus,  on 
Juno  2d,  the  thermometer  rose  from  11°  at  sunrise  to  67°  at  four 
p.  M. ;  or  through  a  range  of  66°.  On  June  12th,  the  range  was  63°, 
and  on  many  otiier  days  nearly  as  great.^' 

Even  at  Sydney  the  average  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
21°,  while  at  Greenwich  the  average  daily  range  is  only  17°.  "It 
thus  appears  that  even  close  to  the  ocean  the  mean  daily  range  of  the 

*  Livingstone*!  Travels,  p.  576.  t  Ibid.  p.  689. 
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Austral  inn  climato  is  very  considerable.  It  is  least  in  tbe  antumn 
nn<l  greatest  daring  the  cloudless  days  of  spring."  After  giving  a 
table  of  the  seasonal  variation  of  the  rainfall  in  Australia,  Mr.  Jevons 
remarks  that  *^  it  is  plainly  shown  that  the  most  rainy  season  of  the 
year  on  the  east  coast  is  the  autumn,  that  is,  the  three  months. 
March,  April,  May.  The  spring  season  appears  the  driest,  summer 
and  winter  being  intermediate." 

Without  quitting  Europe,  we  find  places  where,  while  the  day 
temperature  is  very  high,  the  hour  before  sunrise  is  intensely  cold. 
I  have  often  experienced  this  in  the  post- wagons  of  Germany;  and  I 
am  informed  that  the  Hungarian  peasants,  if  ezx>osed  at  night,  take 
care,  even  in  liot  weather,  to  protect  themselves  by  heavy  cloaks 
against  the  nocturnal  chill.    The  observations  of  MM.  Bravais  and 
Martins  on  the  Grand  Plateau  of  Mont  Blano  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to.    M.  Martins  has  recently  added  to  our  knowledge  by  mak- 
ing observations  on  the  heating  of  the  soil  at  great  elevations,  and 
finds  on  the  summit  of  the  Pic  da  Midi  the  heat  of  the  soil  exposed 
to  tlie  sun,  above  that  of  the  air,  to  be  twice  as  great  aa  in  the  valley 
at  tlie  base  of  tlie  mountain.     "  The  immense  heating  of  the  soil," 
writes  M.  Martins,  "compared  with  that  of  the  air  on  high  moan- 
tains,  is  the  more  remarkable,  since,  during  the  nights,  the  cooling 
by  radiation  is  there  much  greater  than  in  the  plain."    The  observa- 
tions of  the  Messrs.  Sohlagentweit  furnish,  if  I  mistake  not,  many 
illustrations  of  the  action  of  aqueous  vapor ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
the  more  this  question  is  tested,  the  more  clearly  will  it  appear  that 
the  radiant  and  absorbent  powers  of  this  substance  enable  it  to  pli^ 
a  most  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  meteorology. 
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CHAPTER   Xn. 

ABSOKpnoir  or  hsat  bt  tolatiui  uquids— ABSoBmoir  or  hbat  bt  trb  tafobb  or 
nosB  UQinDS  at  a  oomioir  pbbmvbb— absobptiov  or  hult  bt  nra  iamb  vatobb 
wnxB  TRB  ovABTrnxi  or  tatob  abb  pbopobtiobal  to  tub  QVAXTiTiBi  or  uqaiD 

— <X>MPABATnrB   TIBW  Or  TBB  ACnoV  or  UQVIM  AKD  TBnXB   TAP0B8   UPOB  BABIAXT 
HBAT— PHTBIOAL  OAXm  OB  OPACTTT  AHD  TBAHtPABBBOT— IBVLUBBOB  OB  TBUrSBATUBB 

OX  THB  TBAiminaaoB  or  badiabt  bbat—cbaxobb  or  rotRioar  tbbovob  ohabobb  or 

TBMPBBATUBB— BADIATIOH  rBOM  BLAim— IBVLincBaB  OB  080ILLAT1BO  PBBIOD  OB  TBB 

tbabsmimuom  or  badiabt  hbat— bxplabatiob  or  obbtaxb  bbsultb  or  mbllobi  anb 

XKOBLAUCH. 

(497)  ri  iHE  natural  philosophy  of  the  future  will  certainlj 
-^  for  the  most  part  consist  in  the  investigation  of 
the  relations  subsisting  between  the  ordinary  matter  of  the 
universe  and  the  wonderful  ether  in  which  this  matter  is  im- 
mersed. Regarding  the  motions  of  the  ether  itself,  the  optical 
investigations  of  the  last  half-century  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired ;  but  regarding  the  atoms  and  molecules,  whence  issue 
the  undulations  of  light  and  heat,  and  their  relations  to  the 
medium  in  which  they  move,  and  by  which  they  are  set  in  mo- 
tion, thi  se  investigations  teach  us  little.  To  come  closer  to 
the  origin  of  the  ethereal  waves^ — ^to  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
experimental  hold  of  the  oscillating  atoms  themselves — has 
l)een  the  main  object  of  those  researches  on  the  radiation  and 
absorption  of  heat  by  gases  and  vapors,  which,  in  brief  out^ 
line,  have  been  sketched  before  you. 

(498)  These  inquiries  have  made  known  the  enormous 
differences  existing  between  different  gaseous  molecules,  as 
regards  their  power  of  emitting  and  absorbing  radiant  heat. 
When  a  gas  is  condensed  to  a  liquid,  the  molecules  approach 
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aud  grapple  with  each  other,  by  forces  which  are  insensible  as 
long  as  the  gaseous  state  is  raaintained.  But,  though  thus 
condensed  and  enthralled,  the  all-pervading  ether  still  sur- 
rounds the  molecules.  If,  then,  the  power  of  radiation  and 
absorption  depend  upon  them  individuallj,  we  tnaj  expect 
that  the  deportment  toward  radiant  heat  of  the  free  molecule 
will  maintain  itself  after  that  molecule  has  relinquished  its 
freedom  and  formed  part  of  a  liquid.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  state  of  aggregation  be  of  paramount  importance,  we  may 
expect  to  find,  on  the  part  of  liquids,  a  deportment  altogether 
different  from  that  of  their  vapors.  Which  of  these  views 
corresponds  with  the  truth  of  Nature,  we  have  now  to  inquire. 

(499)  Mellon!  examined  the  diathermancy  of  various  liquids, 
but  he  employed  for  this  purpose  the  flame  of  an  oil-lamp,  cov- 
ered by  a  glass  chimney.  His  liquids,  moreover,  were  con- 
tained in  glass  cells;  hence,  the  radiation  was  profoundly 
modified  before  it  entered  the  liquid  at  all,  glass  being  impci^ 
vious  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  emission.  Melloni  more- 
over did  not  occupy  himself  with  the  questions  of  molecular 
physics,  which  to  us  arc  of  paramount  interest.  In  the  exami- 
nation of  the  question  now  before  us,  it  was  my  wish  to  inter 
fere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  primitive  emission,  and  an 
apparatus  was  therefore  devised  in  which  a  layer  of  liquid,  of  • 
any  thickness,  could  be  enclosed  between  two  polished  plates 
of  rock-salt. 

(500)  The  apparatus  consists  of  the  following  parts:  ADC 
(fig.  94)  is  a  plate  of  brass,  3*4  inches  long,  2*1  inches  wide, 
and  0*3  of  an  inch  thick.  Into  it,  at  its  comers,  are  rigidly 
fixed  four  upright  pillars,  fiurnished  at  the  top  with  screws,  for 
the  reception  of  the  nuts  qrst,  def  is  a  second  plate  of 
brass,  of  the  same  size  as  the  former,  and  pierced  with  holes 
at  its  four  comers,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  slip  over  the  four  col- 
umns of  the  plate  a  b  c.  Both  these  plates  are  perforated  by 
circular  apertures,  m  9i  and  o/>,  1*35  inch  in  diameter,  g  H  i  is 
a  third  plate  of  glass,  of  the  same  area  as  d  e  F,  and,  like  it^ 
having  its  centre  and  its  comers  perforated.     The  plate  6  H I 
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is  intended  to  separate  the  two  plates  of  rock-salt  which  are 
to  form  the  walls  of  the  cell,  and  its  thickness  determines  that 
of  the  liquid  layer.     The  separating  plate  o  h  i  was  ground 


Fio.94. 


with  the  utmost  accuracj)  and  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  of 
salt  were  polished  with  extreme  care,  with  a  view  to  rendering 
the  contact  between  the  salt  and  the  brass  water-tight.  In 
practice,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  wash- 
ers of  thin  letter-paper  between  the  plates  of  salt  and  the 
separating  plate. 

(501)  In  arranging  the  cell  for  experiment,  the  nuts  qr  »t 
are  unscrewed,  and  a  washer  of  India-rubber  is  first  placed  on 
▲  B  a  On  this  washer  is  placed  one  of  the  plates  of  rock-salt. 
On  the  plate  of  rock-salt  is  laid  the  washer  of  letter-paper, 
and  on  this  again  the  separating  plate  o  h  i.  A  second  wash- 
er of  paper  is  placed  on  this  plate,  then  comes  the  second  plate 
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of  salt,  on  which  another  India-rubber  washer  b  laid.  The 
plate  D  E  F  is  finally  slipped  over  the  oolumns,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  is  tightly  screwed  together  by  the  nuts 
q  r  8  t 

(502)  Thus,  when  the  plates  of  rock-salt  are  in  position,  a 
circular  space,  as  wide  as  the  plate  O  H  I  is  thick,  is  enclosed 
between  them,  and  the  space  can  be  filled  with  any  liquid 
through  the  orifice  k,  Tlie  use  of  the  India-rubber  washers  is 
to  relieve  the  crushing  pressure  whidi  would  be  applied  to  the 
plates  of  salt,  if  they  were  in  actual  contact  with  the  brass ; 
and  the  use  of  the  paper  washers  is,  as  already  explained,  to 
render  the  cell  liquid-tight.  After  each  experiment,  the  appa- 
ratus is  unscrewed,  the  plates  of  salt  are  removed  and  thor- 
oughly cleansed ;  the  cell  is  then  femounted,  and  in  two  oi 
three  minutes  all  is  ready  for  a  new  experiment. 

(503)  My  next  necessity  was  a  pefectly  steady  source  of 
heat,  of  suflficient  intensity  to  penetrate  the  most  absorbent  of 
the  liquids  to  be  subjected  to  examination.  This  was  found 
in  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire,  rendered  incandescent  by  an  elec- 
tric current.  The  frequent  use  of  this  source  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  lamp  shown  in  fig.  95.  A  is  a  globe  of  glass 
tlu'ce  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  upon  a  stand,  which  can  be 
raised  and  lowered.  At  the  top  of  the  globe  is  an  opening, 
into  which  a  cork  is  fitted,  and  through  the  cork  pass  two 
wires,  the  ends  of  which  are  united  by  the  platinum  spiral  9, 
The  wires  are  carried  down  to  the  binding-screws  a  b,  which 
are  fixed  in  the  foot  of  the  stand,  so  that,  when  the  instrument 
is  attached  to  the  battery,  no  strain  is  ever  exerted  on  the 
wires  which  carry  the  spiral.  The  ends  of  the  thick  wire  to 
which  the  spiral  is  attached  are  also  of  stout  platinum,  for 
when  it  was  attached  to  copper  wires  unsteadiness  was  intro- 
duced through  oxidation.  The  heat  issues  from  the  incan- 
descent spiral  by  the  opening  d^  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  Behind  the  spiral,  finally,  is  a  metallic  reflector, 
r,  which  augments  the  flux  of  heat  without  sensibly  changing 
its  quality.     In  the  open  air  the  red-hot  spiral  is  a  capricioos 
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■OUTDO  of  heat,  but  surrounded  by  ita  glua  globe  it«  atMtdineu 
if  admirable.* 

(501)  The  Thole  experimeotal  arraogemeDt  will  be  inune- 


diatelj  understood  from  the  sketch  given  m  fig.  96.  a  is  the 
ptatinum  lamp  just  described,  heated  bj  a  cuirent  from  a 
GroTe*s  batteiy  of  five  cells.  Means  were  devised  to  render 
this  lamp  perfectly  constant  throughout  the  day.  In  front  of 
the  spiral,  and  with  an  Interior  reflecting  surface,  is  the  tube 
B,  through  which  the  heat  passes  to  the  rock-salt  cell  c.  This 
cell  is  placed  on  a  little  stage,  soldered  to  the  back  of  the  pei^ 
forated  screen  s  a',  so  that  the  heat,  after  having  crossed  the 
cell,  passes  through  the  hole  in  the  screen,  and  afterward  im- 
*  I  ban  had  kito  limpi  ooDitniotod  in  irhleh  the  splnl  wu  plxwd  fa 
MKiM,  Ua  njt  pMsing  to  siUniil  ipaoa  tluooKh  »  pUu  of  rat^-ult.  Tbeb 
itMdineM  la  ■ptiteet 
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pinges  on  the  tbcrmometric  pile  p.  The  pile  is  placed  at 
some  distance  from  the  screen  s  s',  so  as  to  render  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cell  o  itself  of  no  account  c'  is  the  com- 
pensating cube,  containing  water  kept  boiling  bj  steam  from 
the  pipe  p.  Between  the  cube  d  and  the  pile  p  is  the  screen 
%  which  regulates  the  amount  of  heat  falling  on  the  posterior 
face  of  the  pile.  The  whole  arrangement  is  here  exposed,  but, 
in  practice,  the  pile  p  and  the  cube  o'  are  carefully  protected 
from  the  capricious  action  of  the  surrounding  air. 

(505)  The  experiments  are  thus  performed:  The  empty 
rock-salt  cell  o  being  placed  on  its  stage,  a  double  silvered 
screen  (not  shown  in  tiie  figure)  is  first  introduced  between 
the  end  of  the  tube  b  and  the  cell  o' ;  the  heat  of  the  spiral 
being  thus  totally  cut  off,  and  the  pile  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  cube  o  alone.  By  means  of  the  screen  q',  the  heat  re- 
ceived by  the  pile  from  c  is  reduced  until  the  total  heat  to  be 
adopted  throughout  the  series  of  experiments  is  obtained :  say, 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  galvanometric  deflection  of  50 
degrees.  The  double  screen  used  to  intercept  the  radiation 
from  the  spiral  is  then  gradually  withdrawn,  until  this  radiap 
tion  completely  neutralizes  that  from  the  cube  c',  and  the  nee- 
dle of  the  galvanometer  points  steadily  to  zero.  The  position 
of  the  double  screens,  once  fixed,  remains  subsequently  un- 
changed. The  rays  in  the  first  instance  pass  from  the  spiral 
through  the  empty  rock-salt  celL  A  small  funnel,  supported 
by  a  suitable  stand,  dips  into  the  aperture  which  leads  into 
the  cell,  and  through  this  the  liquid  is  poured.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  liquid  destroys  the  previous  equilibrium,  the  galva- 
nometer needle  moves,  and  finally  assumes  a  steady  deflection. 
From  this  deflection  we  can  immediately  calculate  the  quantity 
of  heat  absorbed  by  the  liquid,  and  express  it  in  hundredths 
of  the  entire  radiation. 

(506)  The  experiments  were  executed  with  eleven  dif- 
ferent liquids,  employing  each  liquid  in  five  different  thick- 
nesses. The  results  are  collected  together  in  the  following 
table  : 
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Absorption  of  Heat  by  Liquids.    Soubck  or  Hkat:    Flatuvm 

RAISED   TO   BRIGHT   ReDNESS   BY  A  VOLTAIO  CUBBKXT. 


Liquid. 


Bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Chluroform 

lodido  of  methyl 

Iodide  of  ethyl 

Benzol 

Amylcne 

Sulphuric  ether 

Acetic  ether 

Formic  ether 

Alcohol 

Water 


lUduMM  of  Hqnld  la  parts  of  •■ 

iMh. 

(H)2 

(HM 

<H)T 

0-14 

t«T 

6  6 

8*4 

12-6 

16*2 

17-3 

16-6 

26-0 

86-0 

40K) 

44-8 

861 

46-6 

63-2 

66-2 

68-6 

88-2 

607 

69-0 

69-0 

71-6 

43-4 

66-7 

62-6 

71-5 

78-6 

68-3 

66-2 

78-6 

77-7 

62-S 

63-8 

78-6 

76-1 

78-6 

85-a 

74-0 

78-0 

82-0 

86-1 

66-2 

76-8 

79-0 

84-0 

87-0 

67-8 

78-6 

83-6 

86-8 

89-1 

80-7 

86-1 

88-8 

91-0 

91-0 

(507)  Here,  for  a  thickness  of  0*02  of  an  incli,  we  find  the 
absorption  varying  from  a  minimum  of  5*5  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  to  a  maximum  of  80*7  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  -water.  The  bisulphide,  therefore,  transmits 
94*5  per  cent.,  while  the  water — a  liquid  equally  transparent 
to  light — transmits  only  19*3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  radiation. 
At  all  thicknesses,  water,  it  will  be  observed,  asserts  its  pre- 
dominance. Next  to  it,  as  an  absorbent,  stands  alcohol ;  a 
body  which  also  resembles  it  chemically, 

(508)  As  liquids,  then,  those  bodies  are  shown  to  possess 
very  different  capacities  of  intercepting  the  heat  emitted  by 
our  radiating  source ;  and  we  have  next  to  inquire  whether 
these  differences  continue,  after  the  molecules  have  been  re- 
hitased  from  the  bond  of  cohesion  and  reduced  to  the  state  of 
vapor.  We  must,  of  course,  test  the  vapors  by  waves  of  the 
same  period  as  those  applied  to  the  liquids,  and  this  our  mode 
of  experiment  renders  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  heat 
generated  in  a  wire  by  a  current  of  a  given  strength  being 
invariable,  it  was  only  necessary,  by  means  of  a  tangent  com- 
pass and  rheocord,  to  keep  the  current  constant  from  day  to 
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daj,  m  order  to  obtain,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality, 
an  invariable  source  of  heat. 

(509)  The  liquids  from  which  the  vapors  were  derived 
were  placed  in  small  long  flasks,  a  separate  flask  being  de- 
voted to  each.  The  air  above  the  liquid,  and  within  it,  being 
first  carefully  removed  by  an  air-pump,  the  flask  was  attached 
to  the  experimental  tube,  in  which  the  vapors  were  to  be  ex- 
amined. This  tube  was  of  brass,  49*6  inches  long,  and  2'4 
inches  in  diameter,  its  two  ends  being  stopped  by  plates  of 
rock-salt  lis  interior  surface  was  polished.  With  the  single 
exception  that  the  source  of  heat  was  a  red-hot  platinum 
spiral,  instead  of  a  cube  of  hot  water,  the  arrangement  was 
that  figured  in  Plate  L  At  the  commencement  of  each  ex- 
periment, the  brass  tube  being  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  the 
radiation  from  the  spiral  being  neutralized  by  that  from  the 
compensating  cube,  the  needle  stood  at  zero.  The  cock  of 
the  flask  containing  the  volatile  liquid  was  then  carefully  turned 
on,  and  the  vapor  allowed  slowly  to  enter  the  experimental 
tube.  When  a  pressure  of  0*5  of  an  inch  was  obtained,  the 
vapor  was  cut  off,  and  the  permanent  deflection  of  the  needle 
noted.  Knowing  the  total  heat,  the  absorption  in  lOOths  of 
the  entire  radiation  could  be  at  once  deduced  from  the  deflec- 
tion.   The  following  table  contains  the  results : 


Radiation  or  Heat  torough  Vapors.     Source  :  rkd-bot  Platihuic 
Spiral.    Prissijre,  0*5  or  an  Inch. 

AbMiptlon  par  oenL 


Bisulphide  of  carbon 
Chloroform 
Iodide  of  methyl 
Iodide  of  ethyl     . 
Benzol . 
Amylene  . 
Alcohol 
Formic  ether 
Sulphuric  ether 
Acetic  ether 
Total  heat 


4-7 

.     6'S 

9-6 

.   IM 

20-6 

.   27-6 

281 

.   81-4 

81-9. 

.   84-6 

1000 
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(510)  Wc  are  now  in  a  condition  to  oompaie  the  action  of 
a  series  of  volatile  liquids  with  that  of  the  Tapon  of  thoM 
liquids,  upon  radiant  heat.  Commencing  with  the  substanoe 
of  the  lowest  absorptive  energy,  and  proceeding  to  the  high- 
est, we  have  the  following  orders  of  absorption : 


liquids. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Chloroform. 
Iodide  of  methyl 
Iodide  of  ethyl. 
Benzol. 
Amylene. 
Sulphuric  ether. 
Acetic  ether. 
Formic  ether. 
AlcohoL 
Water. 


Bisulphide  of  oartmn. 

Chloroform. 

Iodide  of  methji 

Iodide  of  ethyl 

Benzol 

Amylene. 

Alcohol 

Formic  ether. 

Sulphuric  ether. 

Acetic  ether. 


(511)  Here,  as  far  as  amylene,  the  order  of  absorption  is 
the  same  for  both  liquids  and  vapors.  But  from  amylene 
downward,  though  strong  liquid  absorption  is,  in  a  general 
way,  paralleled  by  strong  vapor  absorption,  the  order  of  both 
is  not  the  same.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  next 
to  water,  alcohol  is  the  most  powerful  absorber  in  the  list  of 
liquids ;  but  there  is  just  as  little  doubt  that  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  list  of  vapors  is  the  correct  one. 
Tliis  has  been  established  by  reiterated  experiments.  Acetic 
ether,  on  the  other  hand,  though  certainly  the  most  energetic 
absorber  in  the  state  of  vapor,  falls  behind  both  formic  ether 
and  alcohol  in  the  liquid  state.  Still,  on  the  whole,  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  to  contemplate  these  resolts,  without  arriv- 
ing at-  the  conclusion  that  the  act  of  absorption  is,  in  the 
main,  inolecular^  and  that  the  molecules  maintain  their  pow- 
er as  absorbers  and  radiators  when  they  change  their  state 
of  aggregation.  Should  any  doubt,  however,  linger  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  it  will  speedily  disap- 
pear. 
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(512)  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  the  compaii- 
son  here  instituted  is  not  a  strict  one.  We  have  taken  the 
liquids  at  a  common  thickness,  and  the  vapors  at  a  common 
volume  and  pressure.  But,  if  the  layers  of  liquid  employed 
were  turned,  bodily,  into  vapor,  the  volumes  obtained  would 
not  be  the  same.  Hence,  the  quantities  of  matter  traversed 
by  the  radiant  heat  are  not  proportional  to  eaoh  other  in  the 
tn-o  cases,  and,  to  render  the  comparison  strict,  they  ought  to 
be  proportional.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  make  them  so;  for, 
the  liquids  being  examined  at  a  constant  volume,  their  specific 
gravities  give  ua  the  relative  quantities  of  matter  traversed 
by  the  radiant  heat,  and,  from  these  and  the  vapor-denaities, 
we  can  immediately  deduce  the  corresponding  volumes  of  the 
vapor.  Dividing,  in  ^t,  the  specific  gravities  of  our  liquids 
by  the  densities  of  their  vapors,  we  obtain  the  following 
series  of  vapor  volumes,  whose  weights  are  proportional  to 
the  masses  of  liquids  employed : 

Ttnt  ot  PsoFonioHit  Totoiua. 

BUulphidc  Drckrbon 0*18 

Chloraform       ■ 0'3S 

Iodide  of  mclli^ 0-4S 

Iodide  or  ethjl 0-3S 

Beniol OSS 

AmyUnc 0-26 

Alcohol 060 

Sulphuric  ether 0-SS 

Formic  ether O'M 

Acetic  ether 0-89 

W»tw ISO 

(513)  Introducing  the  vapors,  in  the  volumes  here  indi- 
cated, into  the  experimental  tube,  the  following  results  were 
obtained : 

IC 
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Radiation  of  ITeat  Tintovan  Yapobs.     Qvaktitt  or 

FROrORTIONAL   TO  THAT  OF  LiQUID. 


Vapoe 


Namo  of  Vapor. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon    . 
Chloroform 
Iodide  of  methyl . 
Iodide  of  ethyl 
Benzol 
Amylcno 

Sulphuric  ether    . 
Acetic  ether     . 
Formic  ether 
Alcohol 0-50 


Presanre  in  mrtt 
ofanincL 

0-48 
.     0*86 

0-46 
.     0-86 

0-88 
.    0-26 

0-28 
.    0-29 

0-36 


4-8 

6-6 
10-2 
16-4 
16-8 
l»-0 
21-6 
22-2 
22-5 
22-7 


(514)  Arranging  both  liquids  and  vapors  in  the  order  of 
their  absorption,  we  now  obtain  the  following  result : 


Liquids. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon* 
Chloroform. 
Iodide  of  methyL 
Iodide  of  ethyl. 
Benzol. 
Amylene. 
Sulphuric  ether. 
Acetic  ether. 
Formic  ether. 
Alcohol. 
Water. 


Yaport. 
Bisnlphide  of  carbon. 
Ghloroform. 
Iodide  of  methyL 
Iodide  of  ethyL 
BcnzoL 
Amylene. 
Sulphuric  ether. 
Acetic  ether. 
Formic  ether. 
AlcohoL 


(515)  Here  the  discrepancies  revealed  by  our  former  series 
of  experiments  entirely  disappear,  and  it  is  proved  that,  for 
heat  of  the  same  quality,  the  order  of  absorption  for  liquids 
and  their  vapors  is  the  same.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  infer 
that  the  position  of  a  vapor,  as  an  absorber  or  a  radiator,  is 
determined  by  that  of  the  liquid  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Granting  the  validity  of  this  inference,  the  position  of  water 
fixes  that  of  aqueous  vajyor.     But  we  have  found  that,  for  all 

*  Aqueous  vapor,  unmixed  with  air,  condenses  so  readily  that  it  cannot  be 
directly  examined  in  our  experimental  tube. 
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ibioknesscs,  water  exceeds  the  other  liquids  in  the  energy  of 
its  absorption.  Hence,  if  no  single  experiment  on  the  vapor 
of  vater  cxistod,  we  should  bo  compelled  to  oonclude,  from 
the  deportment  of  its  liquid,  that,  freight  for  weight,  aqueous 
vapor  transoenda  all  others  in  absorptive  power.  Add  to  tbia 
the  direct  and  multiplied  experiments,  b;  which  the  action  of 
this  substance  on  radiant  heat  has  been  established,  and  we 
have  before  us  a  body  of  evidence  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  set  thia 
question  forever  at  rest,  and  to  induce  the  meteorologist  to 
apply  the  result,  without  misgiving,  to  the  phenomena  of  his 
science. 

(S16)  We  must  now  prepare  the  way  for  the  conuderation 
of  an  important  question.  A.  pendulum  swings  at  a  ocrtain 
definite  rate,  which  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 
A  spring  will  oscillate  at  a  rate  wbich  depends  upon  the 
weight  and  elastic  force  of  the  spring.  If  we  coil  a  wire  into 
a  long  spiral,  and  attach  a  bullet  to  the  end,  the  bullet  may  be 
caused  to  oscillate  up  and  down,  at  a  rate  which  depends  upon 
its  weight,  and  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  spiraL  A  musical 
string,  in  like  manner,  has  its  determinate  rate  of  vibration, 
which  depends  upon  its  length,  weight,  and  tension.  A  beam 
which  bridges  a  gorge  has  also  its  own  rate  of  oscillation ; 
and  we  can  often,  by  timing  our  movements  on  such  a  beam, 
so  accumulate  the  impulses  as  to  endanger  its  safety.  Sol- 
diers, in  crossing  pontoon  bridges,  tread  irregularly,  lest  the 
motion  importod  to  the  pontoons  should  accumulate  to  a  dan- 
gerous extent.  The  step  of  a  person  carrying  water  on  his 
head  in  an  open  pail  sometimes  coincides  with  the  oscillation 
of  the  water  from- side  to  side  of  the  vessel,  until,  impulse  be- 
ing added  to  impulse,  the  liquid  finally  splashes  over  the  rim. 
Ttic  water-carrier  instinctively  alters  liia  step,  and  thus  re- 
duces tho  liquid  to  comparative  tranquillity.  You  have  beard 
a  particular  pane  of  glass  respond  to  a  particular  note  of  an 
organ  ;  if  you  open  a  piano,  and  sing  into  it,  some  one  string 
will  also  respond.  N'ow,  in  the  case  of  the  organ,  the  pane  re- 
sponds, because  its  period  of  vibiatioD  happoos  to  coincide 
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with  tlic  period  of  tlie  sonorous  waves  that  impinge  upon  it; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  piano,  that  string  responds  whose  period 
of  vibration  coincides  with  the  period  of  the  vocal  chords  of 
the  singer.  In  each  case,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  the  ef- 
fect, similar  to  that  observed  when  you  stand  upon  a  plank- 
bridge,  and  time  jour  impulses  to  its  rate  of  vibration.  In  the 
case  of  the  singing  flame,  already  referred  to,  you  had  the  in- 
fluence of  period  exemplified  in  a  very  striking  manner.  It 
responded  to  the  voice,  only  when  the  pitch  of  the  voice  corre- 
sponded to  its  own.  A  higher  and  a  lower  note  were  equally 
ineffective  to  put  the  flame  in  motion. 

(517)  These  ordinary  mechanical  facts  will  help  us  to  an 
insight  of  the  more  subtle  phenomena  of  light  and  radiant 
heat.  I  have  shown  you  the  transparency  of  lamp-black,  and, 
the  far  more  wonderful  transparency  of  iodine,  to  the  purely 
thermal  rays ;  and  we  have  now  to  inquire  why  iodine  stops 
light  and  allows  heat  to  pass.  The  solo  di£ferenoe  between 
light  and  radiant  heat  is  one  of  period.  The  waves  of  the  one 
are  short  and  of  rapid  recurrence,  while  those  of  the  other  are 
long,  and  of  slow  recurrence.  The  former  are  intercepted  by 
the  iodine,  and  the  latter  are  allowed  to  pass.  Why  ?  There 
can,  I  think,  be  only  one  answer  to  this  question :  that  the  in- 
tercepted waves  are  those  whose  periods  coincide  with  the 
periods  of  oscillation  possible  to  the  atoms  of  the  dissolved 
iodine.  The  waves  transfer  their  motion  to  the  atoms  which 
synchronize  with  them.  Supposing  waves  of  any  period  to 
impinge  upon  an  assemblage  of  molecules  of  any  other  period, 
it  is,  I  think,  physically  certain  that  a  tremor  of  greater  or  less 
intensity  will  be  set  up  among  the  molecules  ;  but,  for  the 
motion  to  accuinulatc,  so  as  to  produce  sensible  absorption, 
coincidence  of  period  is  necessary.  Briefly  defined,  therefore, 
transparency  is  synonymous  with  discord^  while  opacity  is 
synonymous  with  accord^  between  the  periods  of  the  waves 
of  ether  and  those  of  the  molecules  of  the  body  on  which  they 
impinge.  The  opacity-  then,  of  our  solution  of  iodine  to  light, 
shows  that  its  atoms  are  competent  to  vibrate  in  all  periods 
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which  lie  withia  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum ;  while  ita 
traasparcncj  to  the  extra-rej  undulations  demouBtratcfl  the 
iacompctoncy  of  its  atoms  to  vibrate  in  uaison  with  the 
longer  wavci 

(518)  The  term  "quality,"  as  applied  to  radiant  heat,  lui5 
been  already  defined  j  the  ordinary  test  of  quality  being  the 
power  of  radiant  heat  to  pass  through  diathcnmo  bodies.  If 
the  heat  of  two  beams  be  transinUtcd  by  the  self-same  suV 
stance  in  different  proportions,  the  two  beams  are  said  to  bo 
of  diOcrcut  qualities.  Strictly  speaking,  this  question  of 
quality  is  ouc  of  period ;  and,  if  tlie  heat  of  one  source  be 
more  or  less  copiously  transmitted  than  the  heat  of  another 
source,  it  is  because  the  waves  of  ether  excited  by  the  one  are 
dilTcrcut  in  lengtb  and  period  from  those  excited  by  the  other. 
When  we  raise  the  temperature  of  our  platinum  spiral,  we 
alter  the  quality  of  its  heat.  As  the  temperature  is  raised, 
shorter  and  ever  shorter  wares  mingle  in  the  radiation.  Dr. 
Draper,  in  a  very  beautiful  investigation,  has  shown  that, 
wheu  platinum  first  appears  luminous,  it  emits  only  red  rays ; 
but,  OS  its  temperature  augments,  orange,  yellow,  and  green, 
are  successively  added  to  the  radiation ;  and,  when  the  plati- 
num is  so  intensely  heated  as  to  emit  white  light,  the  decom- 
position of  that  light  gives  all  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

(510)  Almost  all  the  vapors  which  we  have  hitherto  ex- 
amined are  transparent  to  light,  while  all  of  them  arc,  in  aome 
degree,  opaque  to  obscure  rays.  This  proves  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  molecules  of  these  vapors  to  vibrate  in  visual 
periods,  and  their  competence  to  vibrate  in  the  slower  periods 
of  the  waves  which  fall  beyond  the  red  of  the  spectrum.  Con- 
ceive, then,  our  platinum  spiral  to  be  gradually  raised  from  a 
state  of  obscure  to  a  state  of  luminous  heat ;  the  change 
would  manifestly  tend  to  produce  dticord  between  the  radiat- 
ing platinum  and  the  molecules  of  our  vapors.  And  the 
higher  we  raise  the  temperature  of  our  platinum,  the  more  de- 
cided will  be  the  discord.  On  a  priori  grounds,  then,  we 
should  infer  that  the  raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  platinum 
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spiral  ought  to  augment  the  power  of  its  rajs  to  pass  througli 
our  list  of  vapors.  This  conclusion  is  entire! j  veriBed  hj  the 
expcriincuts  recorded  in  the  following  tables : 

Radiation  throuoii  Vapor.    Soaaci  or  Hiat:  Platihum  Spiral  ba&elt 

TISIBLX  IK  TQS  DaRK. 
Name  of  Yapor.  AhaarpOan  ]Mr  oenL 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  .  .  .  .  6*6 


Chloroform 
Iodide  of  methyl 
Iodide  of  ethyl 
Benzol 
Amylene  . 
Sulphuric  ether 
Formic  ether 
Acetic  ether  . 


91 

21-0 
25-4 
35*8 
48-4 

4B-a 

49-6 


(520)  With  the  same  platinum  spiral  raised  to  a  white 
heat,  the  following  results  were  obtained  : 

Radiation  Timoucn  Vapors.     Sourcs  of   Heat:   Whiti-hot   PLAmuM 

Spiral. 
Kamo  of  Vapor.  Abtorptloa  per  eent 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  ....  2*9 


Chloroform 
Iodide  of  methyl 
Iodide  of  ethyl 
Benzol 
Amylene  . 
Formic  ether . 
Sulphuric  ether 
Acetic  ether  . 


5-6 
7*8 
12*8 
16*5 
22*6 
25-1 
26*9 
27-2 


(521)  With  the  same  spiral,  brought  still  nearer  to  its 
point  of  fusion,  the  following  results  were  obtained  with  four 
of  the  vapors : 

Radiation  through  Vapors.    Soitrci:  Platinvic  Spiral  at  an 

White  Heat. 
Name  of  Vapor.  AbiorpOon. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  ....  2*5 

Chloroform  .  ....       8*9 

Formic  ether  .  .  .  .  .21*8 

Sulphuric  ether    .....  28-Y 
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(522)  Placing  the  results  obtained  with  the  lespectiTe 
sources  side  by  side,  the  influence  of  the  vibrating  period  on 
the  transmission  comes  out  in  a  yeiy  decided  manner : 

Absoeftion  or  Heat  bt  Yapobs. 


Nazno  of  Yapor. 

Sootm: 

FlAtloam  Spiral 

A. 

Barelj  visible. 

Bright  rod. 

White  hot 

Nearftisloii. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 

6-5 

4-7 

2-9 

2-5 

Chloroform  . 

.       91 

6-3. 

6-6 

8-9 

lodido  of  methyl 

12-6 

9-6 

7-8 

Iodide  of  ethyl 

.     21-3 

17-7 

12-8 

Benzol     . 

26-4 

20-6 

16-6 

Amylcne 

.     36'8 

27-6 

22-7 

Sulpharic  ether 

43*4 

31-4 

26*9 

28-7 

Formic  ether 

.     45-2 

81-9 

261 

21*8 

Acetic  ether 

49-6 

34-6 

27-2 

(523)  The  gradual  augmentation  of  penetrative  power,  as 
the  temperature  is  augmented,  is  here  very  manifest.  By 
raising  the  spiral  from  a  barely  visible  to  an  intense  white 
heat,  we  reduc-e  the  proportionate  absorption,  in  the  case  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  and  chloroform,  to  less  than  one-halC  At 
barely  visible  redness,  moreover,  56'6  and  54*8  per  cent,  pass 
through  sulphuric  and  formic  ether  respectively ;  while,  of  the 
intensely  white-hot  spiral,  76*3  and  78*7  per  cent,  pass  through 
the  same  vapors.*  Thus,  by  augmenting  the  temperature  of 
the  solid  platinum,  we  introduce  into  the  radiation  waves  of 
shorter  period,  which,  being  in  discord  with  the  periods  of  the 
vapors,  pass  more  easily  through  them. 

(524)  Running  the  eye  along  the  numbers  which  express 
the  absorptions  of  sulphuric  and  formic  ether  in  the  last  table, 
we  find  that,  for  the  lowest  heat,  the  absorption  of  the  latter 
exceeds  that  of  the  former ;  for  a  bright-red  heat  they  are 
nearly  equal,  but  the  formic  still  retains  a  slight  predominance ; 
at  a  white  heat,  however,  the  sulphuric  slips  in  advance,  and 
at  the  heat  near  fusion  its  predominance  is  decided.  I  have 
tested  this  result  in  various  ways,  and  by  multiplied  experi- 

*  The  tratumisdan  \m  found  bj  rabirftotlDg  the  absorption  from  100. 
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mcnts,  and  placed  it  beyond  doubt.  We  may  at  onoe  infer 
from  it  that  the  capacity  of  the  molecule  of  formic  ether  to 
enter  into  rapid  vibration  ib  less  than  that  of  sulphuric, 
and  thus  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  character  of  these 
bodies.  By  augmenting  the  temperature  of  the  spiral,  we 
produce  vibrations  of  quicker  periods,  and,  the  more  of  these 
that  are  introduced,  the  more  opaque,  in  comparison  with 
formic  ether,  docs  sulphuric  ether  become.  The  atom  of  oxy- 
gen which  formic  ether  possesses,  in  excess  of  sulphuric,  ren- 
ders it  more  sluggish  as  a  vibrator.  Experiments  made  with 
a  source  of  100°  C.  establish  more  decidedly  the  preponderance 
of  the  formic  ether  for  vibrations  of  slow  period. 


Radiation 


TOROUGD   Vapors. 
Lamp-black. 


Name  of  Vapor. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon 
Iodide  of  methyl 
Chloroform    . 
Iodide  of  ethvl     . 
Benzol 
Amjlcnc  . 
Sulphuric  ether 
Formic  ether 
Acetic  ether  . 


SouBCi :    Leslu'b    Cube,    coated    with 

TfiMFKRATlTRB,  212**  FaUB. 

Abforptioa  per  eent. 
66 
.     18-8 

21-6 
.     29-0 

31*5 
.     471 

64-1 
.     C04 

69*9 


For  heat  issuing  from  this  source,  the  absorption  bj  fonnio 
ether  is  6*3  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  by  sulphuric. 

(525)  But  in  this  table  we  notice  another  case  of  reversal. 
In  all  the  experiments  with  the  platinum  spiral  thus  far  re- 
corded, chloroform  showed  itself  less  energetic  as  an  absorber 
than  iodide  of  methyl ;  but  here  chloroform  shows  itself  to  be 
decidedly  the  more  powerful  of  the  two.  This  result  has  been 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  repeated  experiments.  To  the  radia- 
tion emitted  by  lamp-black,  heated  to  212°,  chloroform  is  cer* 
tainly  more  opaque  than  iodide  of  methyl. 

(526)  We  have  hitherto  occupied  ourselves  with  the  radia- 
tion from  heated  solids :  let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  examination 
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of  the  radiation  finom  flames.  The  first  experiments  were  made 
with  a  steady  jot  of  gas  issuing  from  a  small  circular  burner, 
the  flame  being  long  and  tapering.  The  top  and  bottom  of 
the  flame  were  excluded,  and  its  most  brilliant  portion  was 
chosen  as  the  source.  The  results  obtained  are  recorded  in 
the  following  table : 

Radlltiox  or  Heat  THBOuan  Yapois.      Source:  a  BiaHLT-LUxivous 

Jet  or  Gas. 

HAmeofTapor.  Abaoirytbm.       White-hot  SplnL 

B'lBulphide  of  carbon    ....  9*8  2*9 

Chloroform 120  6*6 

Iodide  of  mcthjl 16*6  7'8 

Iodide  of  ethyl         ....  19*6  12*8 

Benzol 22*0  16*5 

Amylene 30*2  22*7 

Formic  ether 34*6  25*9 

Sulphuric  ether        ....  35*7  25*1 

Acetic  ether 88-7  27*2 

(527)  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  heat  emitted  by  the 
whito-hot  carbon  with  that  emitted  by  the  white-hot  platinum ; 
and,  to  facilitate  the  comparison,  beside  the  results  given  in  the 
last  table  are  placed  those  recorded  in  a  former  one.  The 
emission  from  the  flame  is  thus  proved  to  be  far  more  power- 
fully absorbed  than  the  emission  firom  the  spiral.  Doubtless, 
however,  the  carbon,  in  reaching  incandescence,  passes  through 
lower  stages  of  temperature,  and  in  those  stages  emits  heat 
more  in  accord  with  the  vapors.  It  is  also  mixed  with  the 
vapor  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  both  of  which  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  total  radiation.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  greater  absorption  of  the  heat  emitted  by  the  flame 
is  due  to  the  slower  periods  of  the  substances,  which  are  im- 
avoidably  mixed  with  the  white-hot  carbon. 

(528)  The  next  source  of  heat  employed  was  the  flame  of 
a  Bunsen's  burner,*  the  temperature  of  which  is  known  to  be 

*  Described  in  Chapter  XL 
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very  high.    The  flame  was  of  a  pale-blue  color,  and  emitted  a 
very  feeble  light.     The  following  results  were  obtained : 

Radiation  of  Ueat  tiirouoh  Yapobs.    Soubcb:  Pali-blux  Flaxb  or 

BuNsra*8  BcucxB. 

Nome  of  Vapor.  Abtospttoa. 

Cbloroform  .....  .      6*S 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  .  .  .  .11*1 

Iodide  of  cthjl      .....  .    14*0 

Benzol  •.••••  17*9 

Amjlcne   ......  .    24'2 

Sulphuric  ether  .  .  •  .  •  31*9 

Formic  ether         ......    33*3 

Acetic  ether    ......  36*3 

(529)  The  total  heat  radiated  from  the  flame  of  Bunsen's 
burner  is  much  less  than  that  radiated  when  the  iDcandcsccnt 
carbon  is  present  in  the  flame.    The  moment  the  air  is  per- 
mitted to  mix  with  the  luminous  flame,  the  radiation  falls  so 
considerably,  that  the  diminution  is  at  once  detected,  even  by 
the  hand  or  face  brought  near  the  flame.     Comparing  the  last 
two  tables,  we  see  that  the  radiation  from  Bunsen's  flame  is, 
on  the  whole,  less  powerfully  absorbed  than  that  from  the 
luminous  gas-jet«     In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  formic  ether, 
they  come  very  close  to  each  other ;  in  the  case  of  amylene, 
and  a  few  other  substances,  they  difler  more  markedly.     But 
an  extremely  interesting  case  of  reversal  here  shows  itseUl 
Bisulphide  of  carbon,  instead  of  being  first,  stands  decidedly 
below  chloroform.     With  the  luminous  jet,  the  absorption  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  to  that  of  chloroform  as  100  :  122, 
while  witli  the  flame  of  Bunsen's  burner  the  ratio  is  100  :  56 ; 
the  removal  of  the  lamp-black  from  the  flame  more  than 
doubles  the  relative  transparency  of  the  chloroform.      We 
have  here,   moreover,  another  instance  of  the  reversal  of 
formic  and  sulphuric  ether.     For  the  luminous  jet,  the  snl- 
phimc  ether  is  decidedly  the  more  opaque ;  for  the  flame  of 
Bunsen's  burner,  it  is  excelled  m  opacity  by  the  formic. 

(530)  The  main  radiating  bodies  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen^s 
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burner  arc,  no  doubt,  aqueous  vapor  and  carbonic  acid.  High- 
Ij-hcated  nitrogen  is  also  present,  which  may  produce  a  sen- 
sible elTect.  But  the  main  source  of  the  radiation  is,  no  doubt, 
the  aqueous  vapor  and  the  carbonic  acid.  I  wished  to  separate 
these  two  constituents,  and  to  study  them  separately*  The 
radiation  of  aqueous  vapor  could  be  obtained  from  a  flame  of 
pure  hydrogen,  while  that  of  carbonic  acid  could  be  obtained 
from  an  ignited  jet  of  carbonic  oxide.  To  me  the  radiation 
£rom  the  hydrogen  flame  possessed  a  peculiar  interest;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  high  temperature  of  such  a  flame,  I 
thought  it  likely  that  the  accord  between  its  periods  of  vibra* 
lion  and  those  of  the  cool  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere 
would  still  be  such  as  to  cause  the  atmospheric  vapor  to  exert 
a  special  absorbent  power  upon  the  radiation.  The  following 
experiments  test  this  surmise : 

Radiation  turodgh  Atmospiieric  Aib.    Source:  a  Uyduoukn  Flame. 

Absorption. 
Dry  air  ......  0 

Undricd  air  .....  .     17*2 

Thus,  in  a  polished  tube  4  feet  long,  the  aqueous  vapor  of  our 
laboratory  air  absorbed  17  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  from  the 
hydrogen  flame.  A  platinum  spiral,  raised  by  electricity  to  a 
degree  of  incandescence  not  greater  thain  that  attainable  by 
plunging  a  wire  into  the  hydrogen  flame,  being  used  as  a  source 
of  heat,  the  undried  air  of  the  laboratory  was  found  to  absorb 

5*8  per  cent. 

of  its  radiation,  or  one-third  of  the  quantity  absorbed  in  the 
case  of  the  flame  of  hydrogen. 

(531)  The  plunging  of  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  into  the 
flume  reduces  its  temperature ;  but  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duces vibrations,  which  are  not  in  accord  with  those  of  aque- 
ous vapor;  the  absorption,  by  ordinary  imdried  air,  of  heat 
emitted  by  this  composite  source  amounted  to 

8*6  per  cent 
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On  humid  da3r3,  the  absorption  of  the  heat  emitted  bj  a 
hydrogen  flame  exceeds  even  the  above  lai^  figure.  Em- 
ploying the  same  experimental  tube  and  a  new  burner,  the 
experiments  were  repeated  some  days  subsequently,  with  the 

following  result : 

RiDiATioN  Tnaoaan  Air.    Sourcx:  Utdbogbh  Flamb. 

AI)Mtptioii« 
Dry  air  .  .  .  .  >.  0 

UDdried  air  .  .  ...     20*3 

(532)  The  physical  causes  of  transparency^  and  opacity 
have  been  already  pointed  out ;  and  we  may  infer  from  the 
foregoing  powerful  action  of  atmospheric  vapor  on  the  radia- 
tion from  the  hydrogen  flame,  that  accord  reigns  between  the 
oscillating  molecules  of  the  flame  at  a  temperature  of  SSQS** 
Fahr.  and  the  molecules  of  aqueous  vapor  at  a  temperature  of 
60°  Falir.  The  enormous  temperature  of  the  hydrogen  flame 
increases  the  amplitude,  but  does  not  change  the  rate  of  oscil- 
lation. 

(533)  Wc  must  devote  a  moment's  attention,  in  passing, 
to  the  word  "  amplitude  "  here  employed.  The  pitch  of  a  note 
depends  solely  on  the  number  of  a(5rial  waves  which  strike  the 
ear  in  a  second.  The  loudness,  or  intensify  of  a  note  depends 
upon  the  distance  within  which  the  separate  atoms  of  air 
vibrate.  This  distance  is  called  the  amplitude  of  Uie  vibra- 
tion. Wlien  w^e  pull  a  harp-string  very  gently  aside,  and  let 
it  go,  it  disturbs  the  air  but  little ;  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrat- 
ing air-atoms  is  small,  and  the  intensity  of  the  sound  feeble. 
But  if  we  pull  the  string  vigorously  aside,  on  letting  it  go,  we 
have  a  note  of  the  same  pitch  as  before,  but,  as  the  amplitude 
of  vibration  is  greater,  the  sound  is  more  intense.  While, 
then,  the  wave-length,  or  period  of  recmrencc,  is  independent 
of  the  amplitude,  it  is  this  latter  which  determines  the  loud- 
ness of  the  sound. 

(534)  Tlie  same  holds  good  for  light  and  radiant  heat 
Here  the  individual  ether-partioles  vibrate  to  and  fro  across 
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the  line  of  propagation ;  and  the  extent  of  their  excursion  ia 
called  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration.  We  may,  aa  in  the  caae 
of  sound,  have  the  same  wave-length  with  very  different  am- 
plitudes, or,  as  in  the  case  of  water,  we  may  have  high  waves 
and  low  waves,  with  the  same  distance  between  crest  and 
crest.  Now,  while  the  color  of  light,  and  the  quality  of  radi- 
ant heat,  depend  entirely  upon  the  length  of  the  ethereal 
waves,  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  heat  is  determined  by 
the  amplitude.  And,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
periods  of  vibration  of  a  hydrogen-flame  coincide  with  those 
of  cool  aqueous  vapor,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  the 
enormous  tc^peratiu^  of  the  flame  is  not  due  to  the  rapidity, 
but  to  the  extraordinary  amplitude  of  its  molecular  vibration. 
(535)  The  other  component  of  the  flame  of  Bunsen's  burner 
is  carbonic  acid,  and  the  radiation  of  this  substance  is  immedi- 
ately obtained  from  a  flame  of  carbonic  oxide.  Of  the  radia- 
tion from  this  source,  the  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  diffused 
in  the  air  of  our  laboratory  absorbed  13*8  per  cent.  This  high 
absorption  proves  that  the  vibrations  of  the  molecules  of  car- 
bonic acid,  within  the  flame,  are  synchronous  with  the  vibra- 
tions of  those  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
temperature  of  the  flame,  however,  is  6508°  Fahr.,  while  that 
of  the  atmosphere  is  only  60°.  But  if  the  high  temperature 
is  incompetent  to  change  the  rate  of  oscillation,  we  may  ex- 
pect cold  carbonic  acid,  when  used  in  large  quantities,  to  bo 
highly  opaque  to  the  radiation  from  the  carbonic-oxide  flame. 
Here  follow  the  results  of  experiments  executed  to  test  this 
conclusion : 


Radiation  throuoh 

DRT  Carbonic  Acid. 

OXIDI  Fl.AVK 

Source:  Cj 

Fnmhto  In  inches. 

AlMorptlon. 

10 

48-0 

20 

5I5*5 

30 

6<)-8 

4-0 

661 

60 

68-6 

10-0 

74'S 
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For  the  rays  emanating  from  the  heated  solids  employed  in 
our  former  researches,  carbonic  acid  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  feeble  absorbers ;  but  here,  when  the  waves  sent  into  it 
emanate  from  molecules  of  its  own  substance,  its  absorbent 
energy  is  enormous.  The  thirtieth  of  an  atmosphere  of  the 
gas  cuts  off  half  the  entire  radiation ;  while,  at  a  pressure  of 
4  Inches,  65  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  is  intercepted. 

(53G)  The  energy  of  olefiant  gas,  both  as  an  absorbent  and 
a  radiant,  is  now  well  known.  For  the  solid  sources  of  heat 
just  referred  to,  its  power  is  incomparably  greater  than  that 
of  the  carbonic  acid;  but,  for  the  radiation  from  the  carbonic- 
oxide  flame,  the  power  of  olefiant  gas  is  feeble,  when  compared 
with  tliat  of  carbonic  acid.  This  is  proved  by  the  experiments 
recorded  in  the  following  table : 

Radiation  tiiuougu  pry  Olefiant  Gas  ind  dry  Carbonic  Acid. 

?ouRCK :  Carbonic-Ozidk  Flame. 

Oleflant-gM  Carbonle-Mid 

rrt>88uro  in  inchcB.  absorptioii.  abftorptlon. 

10  28-2  480 

20  34-7  56-5 

30  440  60-8 

4-0  50*6  66-1 

50  551  68-6 

10-0  66-5  74-3 

(537)  Beside  the  absorption  by  olefiant  gas,  I  hare  placed 
Uiat  by  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  last  table.  The  superior 
power  of  the  acid  is  very  decided,  and  most  so  in  the  smaller 
pressures ;  at  a  pressure  of  an  inch  it  is  twice  that  of  the  olefi- 
ant gas.  The  substances  approach  each' other  more  closely, 
as  the  quantity  of  gas  augments.  Here,  in  fact,  both  of  them 
aj)proach  perfect  opacity,  and,  as  they  draw  near  to  this  com- 
mon limit,  their  absorptions,  as  a  matter  of  course,  approximates 

(538)  These  experiments  prove  that  the  presence  of  an 
infinitesimal  quantity  of  carbonic-acid  gas  might  be  detected, 
by  its  action  on  the  rays  emitted  by  a  carbon io-oxidc  fiame. 
Tlie  action,  for  example,  of  the  carbonic  acid  expired  by  the 
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lungs  is  TOiy  decided.  An  India-rubber  bag  was  filled  from 
the  lungs ;  it  contained,  therefore,  both  the  aqueous  vapor  and 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  breath.  The  air  from  the  bag  was 
then  conducted  through  a  drying  apparatus,  the  moisture 
being  thus  removed,  and  the  neutral  air  and  active  carbonic 
acid  permitted  to  enter  the  experimental  tube.  The  following 
results  were  obtained : 

Air  FEtOM  THE  Lungs  ooNTijHiNO  COt.    Soubcb:  Cajlbonic-Oxidi 

Flami. 
Pir— ai<  In  inebw.  Alitofptioii. 

1  12-0 

3  25-0 

6  83*8 

80  60*0 

(539)  Thus,  the  tube  fiUed  with  the  dry  exhalation  from 
the  lungs  intercepted  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  radiation  from 
a  carbonic-oxide  flame.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  we  have  here 
a  means  of  testing,  with  surpassing  delicacy,  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  emitted  under  various  circumstances  firom  the  lungs. 

(540)  The  application  of  radiant  heat  to  the  determination 
of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  breath  has  been  illustrated  by  my 
late  assistant,  Mr.  Barrett.  The  deflection  produced  by  the 
breath,  freed  from  its  moisture,  but  retaining  its  carbonic  acid, 
was  first  determined.  Carbonic  acid,  artificially  prepared,  was 
then  mixed  with  perfectly  dry  air,  in  such  proportions  that  its 
action  upon  the  radiant  heat  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  breath.  The  percentage  of  the  former  being 
known,  immediately  gives  that  of  the  latter.  I  here  give  the 
results  of  three  chemical  analyses,  determined  by  Dr.  Frank- 
land,  as  compared  with  three  physical  analyses  performed  by 
my  late  assistant : 

PuciXTAai  OF  Carbonic  Acid  in  Human  Briath. 


By  cbemloil  uulTitf. 

By  pbjBieal  muJ/bIi. 

4-311 

4-00 

4-66 

4-56 

6-88 

6-82 
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(541)  The  agreement  between  the  results  is  very  &ir. 
Doubtless,  with  greater  practice  a  closer  agreement  could  be 
attained.  We  thus  find,  in  the  quantity  of  ethereal  motioii 
which  it  is  competent  to  intercept,  an  accurate  and  practiad 
measure  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  expired  from  the  hu- 
man lungs. 

(542)  Water  at  moderate  thickness  is  a  TCiy^  transparent 
substance ;  that  is  to  say,  the  periods  of  its  molecules  are  in 
discord  with  those  of  the  visible  spectrum.  It  is  also  highly 
transparent  to  the  extra-violet  rays ;  so  that  we  -may  safely 
infer,  from  the  deportment  of  this  substance,  its  incompetence 
to  enter  into  rapid  molecular  vibration.  When,  however,  we 
once  quit  the  visible  spectrum  for  the  rays  beyond  the  red, 
the  opacity  of  tbc  substance  begins  to  show  itself;  for  such 
rays,  indeed,  its  absorbent  power  is  unequalled*  The  synchrc^ 
nism  of  the  periods  of  the  water-molecules  with  those  of  the 
extra-red  waves  is  thus  demonstrated.  We  have  already  seen 
that  undried  atmospheric  air  manifests  an  extraordinary  opacity 
to  the  radiation  from  a  hydrogen-flame,  and  from  this  deport- 
ment we  inferred  the  synchronism  of  the  cold  vapor  of  the  air, 
and  the  hot  vapor  of  the  flame.  But  if  the  periods  of  a  vapor 
be  the  same  as  those  of  its  liquid,  we  ought  to  find  water 
highly  opaque  to  the  radiation  from  a  hydrogen-flame.  Here 
are  the  results  obtained  with  five  different  thicknesses  of  the 
liquid : 

Radiation  Timouon  Water.    Soitbgs  :  ETDROOSN-FLAifE, 

lUokMSS  of  nqaid. 


A ^ 


0-02  inch.    004 Inch.    0*07 Inch.    O.UlnelL    0^  Inoh. 
Transmission  per  cent  68  28  1*1  0.6.  0.0 

(543)  Tlirough  a  layer  of  water  0*36  of  an  inch  thick,  Mel- 
loni  found  a  transmission  of  11  per  cent,  for  the  heat  of  an 
Argand  lamp.  Here  we  employ  a  source  of  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  a  layer  of  water  only  0*27  of  an  inch,  and  find  the 
whole  of  the  heat  intercepted.  A  layer  of  water  0*27  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  is  perfectly  opaque  to  the  radiation  from  a 
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hydrogen  Qame,  'while  a  layei  about  one-tenth  of  the  tliiokness 
employed  bj  Melloni  cuts  off  more  than  97  per  cent  of  the 
entire  radiation.  Hence  we  may  infer  the  coiocideoce  in  vi- 
brating' period  between  cold  water  and  aqueous  rapor  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  5898°  Fahr.  (3259°  C). 

(544)  From  the  opacity  of  water  to  the  -radiation  from 
aqucouB  vapor,  we  may  infer  the  opacity  of  aqueous  vapor 
to  the  radiation  from  water,  and  heece  conclude  that  the  very 
act  of  nocturnal  refrigeration  which  causea  the  condensation 
of  water  on  the  earth's  surface,  gives  to  terreBtrial  radiation 
that  particular  character  which  renders  it  most  liable  to  be 
intercepted  by  our  atmosphere,  and  thus  prevented  from  was^ 
ing  itself  in  space. 

(545)  This  is  a  point  which  deserves  a  moment's  further 
oonsidcration.  I  find  that  defiant  gas,  contained  in  a  polished 
tube  4  feet  lonf;,  absorbs  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  radiation 
&om  an  obscure  source.  A  layer  of  the  same  gas  3  indiea 
thick  absorbs  33  per  cent.,  a  layer  1  inch  thick  aboorba 
26  per  cent,  while  a  layer  f^th  of  an  inch  in  Ihic^esa 
absorbs  2  per  cent  of  the  radiation.  Thus  tbo  absorption 
increases,  and  the  qnantity  transmitted  diminishes,  as  tJie 
thickness  of  the  gaseous  layer  is  augmented.  Let  as  now 
consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  upon  the  earth's  temperature 
of  a  shell  of  olefiant  gas,  surrounding  our  planet  at  a  little  dis- 
tance above  its  surface.  The  gas  would  be  transparent  to  the 
solar  rays,allowing  tbem,without  sensible  hinderance,  to  reach 
the  earth.  Here,  however,  the  luminous  beat  of  the  ami  vrould 
bo  converted  into  non-luminous  terrestrial  heat;  at  least  26 
per  cent  of  this  heat  woidd  be  intercepted  by  a  layer  of  gas 
one  inch  thick,  and  in  great  part  returned  to  the  earth.  Uoder 
such  a  canopy,  tnfiing  as  it  may  appear,  and  perfectly  trans- 
parent to  the  eye,  the  earth's  surface  would  be  maintained  at 
a  stifling  temperature. 

(540)  A  few  years  ago,  a  work,  possessing  great  charms  of 
style  and  ingenuity  of  reasoning,  was  written  to  prove  that 
the  more  distant  planete  of  our  system  are  uninbabitablo. 
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Applying  the  law  of  inverse  squares  to  their  distanocs  from 
the  sun,  the  dimiuution  of  temperature  was  found  to  be  so 
great  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  human  life  in  the  m(»« 
remote  members  of  the  solar  system.  But  in  those  calculft- 
tions  the  influence  of  an  atmospherio  envelop  was  overlooked, 
and  this  omission  vitiated  the  entire  argument.  It  is  perfectlj 
possible  to  fmd  an  atmosphere  which  would  act  the  part  of  a 
barb  to  the  solar  rays,  permitting  their  entrance  toward  tbe 
planet,  but  preventing  their  withdrawal.  For  example,  a  layer 
of  air  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  saturated  with  the  vapor  of 
sulphuric  ether,  would  offer  very  little  resistance  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  solar  rays,  but  I  find  that  it  would  cut  oflF  fiiDy  35 
per  cent,  of  the  planetary  radiation.  It  would  require  no 
inordinate  thickening  of  the  layer  of  vapor  to  double  this  ab- 
sorption ;  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that^  with  a  protecting 
envelop  of  this  kind,  permitting  the  heat  to  enter,  but  pre- 
venting its  escape,  a  comfortable  temperature  might  be  ob- 
tained on  the  surface  of  the  most  distant  planet. 

(5-17)  Dr.  Miller  was  the  first  to  infer,  from  the  inability  of 
the  rays  of  burning  hydrogen  to  pass  through  glass  screens, 
that  the  vibrating  periods  of  the  flame  must  be  extra-red; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  oscillating  periods  of  the  lime-ligbt 
must  be  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  oxyhydrogen-flame  to 
which  it  owes  its  incandescence.*  As  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Miller,  the  lime-light  furnishes  a  case  of  exalted  refrangibility. 
Tlio  same  remark  applies  to  a  platinum  wire  plunged  into  a 
hydrogen  flame.     We  have,  in  this  case   also,  a  conversion 

♦  After  rcforring  to  tho  researches  of  Professor  Stokes  on  "  degraded  *'  re- 
frangibility, Dr.  Miller  says :  **  Ilcat  of  low  rofVangibilitj  may,  however,  be 
converted  into  that  of  higher  refrangibility:  for  example,  a  jot  of  mixed  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  go-sos  furnishes  a  heat  nearly  as  intense  as  any  which  art  can 
command,  yet  it  does  not  emit  rays  which  have  the  power  of  traversing  glass 
Id  any  considerable  quantity  even  though  a  lens  be  employed  for  their  ooncen- 
tration.  Upon  introducing  a  cylinder  of  lime  into  the  jet  of  burning  gates, 
tlinugh  tho  amount  of  heat  is  not  thus  increased,  the  light  becomes  too  bright 
for  tho  unprotected  eye  to  endure,  and  the  thermic  rays  aoqniro  tho  property 
of  traversing  gluAs,  as  is  shown  by  their  action  upon  a  thermometer  the  bnlb  of 
which  is  placed  in  the  focns  of  the  len8."~Chemioal  Physios,  1856,  p.  210, 
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of  unvisual  periods  into  visual  ones.  This  shortening  of 
periods  must  augment  the  discord  between  the  radiating 
source  and  our  series  of  liquids  (§  fiOG),  whose  periods  are 
slow,  and  heace  augment  their  transpareacy  to  the  radiation. 
The  conclusion  was  tested  and  verified  by  experiments  on 
layers  of  the  liquids  of  two  different  thicknesses. 


Buna  of  liquid. 
Bianlpbidc  of  carboa 
Chlorofonn   , 
Iodide  of  mclhjl 
lodldi  of  ctbjl 

Amjleue 
Sulpbnrio  ether 
Acctio  etbcr , 
Alcohol    . 

Water  . 

The  transmission  in  each  case  is  showD  to  be  considerably 
augmented  by  the  introduction  of  the  platinum  wire. 

(548)  Direct  experiments  on  the  rodiattoo  from  a  hydro- 
gen-flauie  completely  rerify  the  inference  of  Dr.  Miller.  I  bad 
constructed  for  me  a  complete  rock-aalt  train,  capable  of  being 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  glass  train  of  the  electric  lamp, 
A  double  rock-aalt  lens  placed  in  the  camera  rendered  the 
rays  parallel :  tbey  then  passed  through  a  slit,  and  a  second 
rock-salt  lens  placed  without  the  camera  produced,  at  an  ap- 
propriate distance,  an  image  of  the  slit.  Behind  this  lens  was 
placed  a  rock-salt  prism,  while  laterally  stood  the  linear  ther- 
mo^jloctrio  pile  already  described  (§  309).  "Within  the  cam- 
era of  the  electric  lamp  vas  placed  a  burner  with  a  single 
aperture,  the  flame  issuing  from  it  occupying  the  poation 
usually  taken  up  by  the  coal-points.  This  buroer  was  con- 
nected with  &  T-piece,  from  which  two  pieces  of  India-rubber 
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tubiug  were  carried,  the  one  to  a  large  hydrogen-holder^  the 
other  to  the  gus-pipe  of  the  laboratoiy.  It  was  thus  in  mj 
power  to  have,  at  will,  either  the  gas-flame  or  the  hydrogah 
flame.  When  the  former  was  employed,  a  visible  spectrum 
was  prcduced,  which  enabled  me  to  fix  the  thermo-elcctiie 
pile  in  its  proper  position.  To  obtain  the  latter,  it  was  onlj 
necessary  to  turn  on  the  hydrogen  until  it  reached  the  g^as-fiame 
and  was  ignited ;  then  to  turn  off  the  gas  and  leave  the  hydro- 
gen-ilame  behind.  In  this  way,  indeed,  the  one  flame  could 
be  substitut<3d  for  the  other  without  opening  the  door  of  the 
camera,  or  producing  any  change  in  the  positions  of  the 
source,  the  lenses,  the  prism,  and  the  pile. 

(540)  The  spectrum  of  the  luminous  gas-flame  being  cast 
upon  the  brass  screen  (which,  to  render  the  colors  more  visi- 
ble, was  covered  with  tin-foil),  the  pile  was  gradually  moved 
until  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  became  a  maximum. 
To  reach  this  it  was  necessary  to  pass  to  some  distance  be- 
yond tlie  red  of  the  spectrum ;  the  deflection  then  observed 
was 

When  the  pile  was  moved  in  either  direction  from  this  posi- 
tion, the  deflection  was  diminished. 

(550)  llic  hydrogen-flame  was  now  substituted  for  the 
gas-flame ;  the  visible  sjiectrum  disappeared,  and  the  deflection 
fell  to 

Hence,  as  regards  rays  of  this  particular  refrangibiliiy,  the 
emission  from  the  luminous  gas-flame  was  two  and  a  half  times 
that  from  the  hydrogen-flame. 

(551)  The  pile  was  again  moved  to  and  fro,  the  movement 
in  both  directions  being  accompanied  by  a  diminished  deflec- 
tion. Twelve  degrees,  therefore,  was  the  maximum  deflection 
for  the  hydrogen-flame ;  and  the  position  of  the  pile,  deter- 
mined previously  by  means  of  the  luminous  flame,  proves  that 
this  deflection  was  produced  by  extra-red  undulations.      I 
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inOTed  the  pile  a  little  forward,  so  as  to  reduoe  the  deflection 
from  12°  to  4°,  and  tbeo,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  rays  which  produced  this  small  reflection,  re* 
lighted  the  gas.  The  face  of  the  pile  was  found  ioTading  the 
red.  When  the  pile  was  caused  to  pass  succeuirelj  through 
positions  corresponding  to  the  various  colors  of  the  Bpectrum, 
and,  to  its  extra-violet  rays,  no  measurable  deflection  was  pro- 
duced by  the  hydrogen-flame. 

(253)  It  is  thus  conclusively  proved  that  the  radiation 
from  a  hydrogen-flame,  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  measurement 
by  our  delicate  arrangement,  is  extra  red.  "^e  other  oonstit- 
uents  of  the  radiation  aro  so  feeble  as  to  be  tbermally  in- 
sensible. 

(553)  And  here  wo  fiuil  ourselves  in  a  position  to  offer 
■olutioDS  of  various  facts,  which  have  hitherto  stood  out  as 
enigmas  in  researches  upon  radiant  beat;  It  was,  for  a  time, 
generally  supposed  that  tlie  power  of  heat  to  penetrate  dia- 
thermic substances  augmented  as  the  temperature  of  the  source 
became  more  elevated.  Knoblauch  contended  against  this 
notion,  showing  that  the  heat  emitted,  by  a  platinum  wire, 
plunged  into  an  alcohol-flame,  was  less  absorbed,  by  certain 
diathermic  substances,  than  the  heat  of  the  flame  itself  and 
justly  arguing  that  the  temperature  of  the  spiral  could  not  be 
higher  than  that  of  the  body  from  which  it  derived  its  heat; 
A  plate  of  transparent  glass  being  introduced  between  his  in- 
candescent platinum  spiral  and  his  thermo-electrio  pile,  the 
deflection  of  his  needle  fell  from  35°  to  19°  ;  while,  when  the 
source  was  the  flame  of  alcohol,  without  the  spiral,  the  de- 
flection fell  from  35°  to  16°.  This  proved  the  radiation  from 
the  flame  to  be  intercepted  more  powerfully  than  that  from 
the  spiral ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  beat  emanating  from 
the  body  of  highest  temperature  possessed  the  least  penetra- 
tive power.     Melloni  afterward  corroborated  this  experiment. 

(554)  Transparent  glass  allows  the  rays  of  the  visible  spec- 
trum to  pass  freely  through  it ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  be  highly 
opaque  to  the  radiation  from  obscure  sources  ;  or  to  waves  of 
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long  period.  A  plutc  0*1  of  an  inch  thidc  intercepts  all  Ae 
rays  from  a  source  of  100°  C,  and  transmitB  only  6  per  cent 
of  the  beat  emitted  by  copper  raised  to  400®  C.  Now,  tlic 
products  of  an  alcobol-ikmc  arc  aqueous  vapor  and  carbonic 
ncid,  wbose  waves  have  been  proved  to  be  of  slow  period;  of 
the  particular  character,  consequently,  most  powerfully  inte^ 
cepted  by  glass.  But,  by  plunging  a  platinum  wire  into  such 
a  flame,  we  virtually  convert  its  heat  into  heat  of  higher  re- 
frangibility ;  we  change  the  long  periods  into  shorter  onee^ 
and  thus  establish  the  discord  between  the  periods  of  the 
source  and  the  periods  of  the  diathermic  glass,  which,  as  be. 
fore  defined,  is  the  physical  cause  of  transparency.  On  purdj 
a  priori  grounds,  therefore,  we  might  infer  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  platinum  spiral  would  augment  the  penetrative 
power  of  the  heat.  With  a  plate  of  glass,  Melloni^  in  fiict, 
found  the  following  transmissions  for  the  flame  and  the  spiral: 

For  the  flame,  For  tiie  pktlnmn, 

41-2.  52-8. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  transparent  selenifce  examined 
by  Melloni.  This  substance  is  highly  opaque  to  the  extra^ed 
undulations ;  but  the  radiation  from  an  alcohol-flame  is  mainly 
extra-red,  and  hence  the  opacity  of  the  sclenite  to  this  radia- 
tion. The  introduction  of  the  platinum  spiral  shortens  the 
periods  and  augments  the  transmission.  Thus,  with  a  speci- 
men of  selenite,  Melloni  found  the  transmissions  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Flaine,  Fhtlnmn, 

4-4.  19-6. 

(555)  So  far,  the  results  of  McUoni  coincide  with  those  of 
Knoblauch ;  but  the  Italian  philosopher  pursues  the  matter 
further,  and  shows  that  Knoblauch's  results,  though  true  for 
tlie  particular  substances  examined  by  him,  arc  not  true  of 
diathcnnic  media  generally.  Melloni  shows  that,  in  the  case 
of  black  glass  and  black  mica,  a  striking  inversion  of  the  effect 
is  observed :  through  these  substances  the  radiation  from  the 
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flame  is  more  copiouslj'  transmitted  than  that  from  the  pUU- 
Dum.    For  black  glass  he  found  the  foHowiog  tiansmiasiona ; 

liva  Um  Sudb,  Fnm  lh»  phtlaam, 


And  for  the  plate  of  black  mica  the  fbllowiag  transmissions ; 
rnm  ttu  tmt»,  Fnai  ^  fWlnam, 

62-8.  oa-e. 

(556)  These  results  were  left  unexplained  by  Melloni,  but 
the  solution  is  now  easy.  The  black  gloss  and  the  black  mioa 
owe  thcii  blackness  to  the  carbon  incorporated  in  them,  and 
the  opacity  of  this  substance  to  light,  aa  already  remarked, 
proves  the  accord  of  its  vibrating  periods  with  those  of  the 
visible  spectrum.  But  it  hoa  been  shown  that  carbon  is,  in  a 
eoDsiderable  degree,  pervious  to  the  waves  of  long  period; 
that  is  to  say,  to  such  waves  as  are  emitted  by  a  flame  of  alco- 
hol. The  case  of  the  carbon  is,  therefore,  precisely  antitheti- 
cal to  that  of  the  transparent  glass,  the  former  transmitting 
the  heat  of  long  period,  and  the  latter  that  of  short  period 
most  freely.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  introduction  of  the 
platinum  wire,  by  converting  the  long  periods  of  the  flame 
into  short  ones,  augments  the  transmission  through  the  trsn» 
parent  glass  and  eelenite,  and  dimimshes  it  through  the  opaque 
glass  and  mica. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

DraOOTEBT   or  DAEK   tOLA«  KATS^HSHOna.  AXV  MULUB^ 
TBNSITT    WITH   TKHPnATUKS— HXAT    OV    MlMCmO 
TUB    BLBCTBIO    LIGHT— TBAM8KUTATIOX    OT 
B0U8— COMBXTSnOK   AlVD    DrCAirDMOKIiai   BT  DAIK  BA 
BK8CKK0B— DABK  SOLAS  HATt— DABK  LOO-USn 
OOLOBS— ITS  A2VALTSI8  AMD  XXTLAVATIOV. 

(557)  /^N  a  former  occasion  I  promised  to  make  known  to 
Vy  you  the  progress  of  reoent  inquify  as  regazcb  the 
subject  of  invisible  radiation.  A  hope  was  expressed  that  I 
should  be  able  to  sift  in  your  presence  the  composite  emisuoo 
of  the  electric  lamp ;  to  detach  its  rays  of  darkness  from  id 
rays  of  light ;  and  to  show  you  the  power  of  those  dark  raji 
when  they  are  properly  intensified  and  concentrated. 

(558)  Tlic  hour  now  before  us  shall  be  devoted  to  an  st- 
tempt  to  redeem  this  promise  and  realize  this  hope.  And,  ia 
the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  dSstinot 
notions  regarding  these  dark  rays,  or  obscure  rays,  or  invisible 
rays — all  these  adjectives  have  been  applied  to  them.  We 
have  defined  light  as  wave-motion ;  we  have  learned  that  the 
different  colors  of  light  are  due  to  waves  of  different  lengths; 
and  we  have  also  learned  that,  side  by  side  with  the  visible 
rays  emitted  by  luminous  sources,  we  have  an  outflow  of  in- 
visible rays.  Tliis,  accurately  expressed,  means  that,  together 
with  those  waves  which  cross  the  humors  of  the  eye,  impingie 
upon  the  retina,  and  excite  the  sense  of  vision,  there  are  oth- 
ers which  either  do  not  reach  the  retina  at  all,  or  which,  if 
they  do,  are  not  gifted  with  the  power  of  producing  that  spe 


oiic  motion  in  the  optic  nerve  which  results  in  Tision.  Wheth- 
er, and  in  what  degree,  the  dark  rajs  of  the  electric  Ught 
reach  the  retina,  shall  be  decided  subsequently;  but,  no  maU 
tcr  what  may  be  the  cause  of  their  inc£Scaoy,  whether  it  be 
due  to  their  being  queochcd  id  the  humors  of  the  eye,  or  to  a 
specific  incompetence  od  their  part  to  arouse  the  retina,  all 
nys  which  Eail  to  excite  visioD  are  called  dark,  obscure,  or  in- 
visible rays ;  while  all  rays  that  can  exdle  vision  are  called 
visible,  or  luminous  rays. 

(559)  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  defect  In  the 
terms  employed ;  for  we  cannot  see  light  In  iotentetlar 
space  we  should  be  plunged  in  darlcness,  though  the  waves 
from  all  suns  and  all  stars  might  be  speeding  through  it.  Wo 
should  see  the  suns  and  we  should  see  the  stan  themselves, 
but  the  moment  we  ceased  to  £ace  a  star,  the  moment  we 
turned  our  backs  upon  it^  its  light  would  become  dariroess, 
though  the  ether  all  around  us  might  be  agitated  by  its  waves. 
We  cannot  see  the  ether  or  its  motions,  and  hence,  strictly 
Bpeakiug,  it  is  a  misuse  of  language  to  speak  of  its  waves  or 
rays  being  visible  or  invisible  This  form  of  expression,  how- 
ever, has  taken  root ;  its  convenience  has  thought  it  into  gen- 
eral use,  and,  understanding,  by  the  terms  visible  and  invisible 
rays,  wave-motions  which  are  respectively  competent  and  in- 
competent to  excite  the  optic  nerve,  no  harm  can  result  from 
the  employment  of  the  terms.    ' 

(560)  To  the  detection  of  those  dark  rays  in  the  emission 
of  the  sun  reference  baa  been  already  made,  and  their  exist- 
ence in  the  emission  of  that  source  which  comes  next  to  the 
sua  io  power — the  electric  light— has  also  been  demonstrated. 
The  discoverer  of  the  dark  rays  of  the  sun  was,  as  you  have 
been  already  informed,  Sir  William  Herschel.  His  means  of 
observation  were  far  less  perfect  than  those  now  at  our  com- 
mand ;  but,  like  Newton,  he  could  extract  from  Nature  great 
results  with  very  poor  appliances.  He  caused  thermometers 
to  ptta8  through  the  various  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
noted  the   temperature  corresponding  to  each   color.      He 
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Iimlii'il  Ills  11i(;riiiompters  boyond  tlie  extreme  red  of  the  spe^ 
tnnii,  LUiil  found  tliiit  the  radiation,  so  far  from  terminating 
witL  till!  visible  spectrum,  rose  to  its  maximum  energy  bejrad 
the  red.  Ttiu  cxpcriitient  proved  that,  side  by  side  with  Ita 
tuiniiious  I'uys,  tlio  stiii  emitted  otlicrs  of  lower  re&augibilitr, 
whicli,  utthougli  they  possessed  high  calorific  power,  were  in- 
ccmipetont  to  excite  the  sense  of  vision, 

(5G1)  Now,  the  rise  of  the  thermoinctrlc  column,  wfaea  the 
iiislrumoiit  is  pliiceil  in  any  eolor  of  the  Bpcctruin,  maybe  rep- 
resented by  a  struiglit  line.  For  cxumple,  if  a  line  of  a  ce^ 
tain  length  Ix!  taken  to  represent  a  rise  of  one  degree,  a  line 
of  twice  thill  length   will  represent  a  rise  of  two  degr««, 


nliile  :i  line  of  half  the  length  would  represent  a  rise  of  half 
a  degree.  In  order  to  show  the  distribution  of  beat  in  the 
Bpcctrun  of  the  sun,  Sir  William  Herschel  adopted  this  de- 
vioe  of  representing  temperatures  bylines:  Drawing  a  hori- 
zontal line,  A  K  {fig,  1)7),  to  represent  the  length  of  the  spec- 
tnim,  and  erecting  at  ila  various  points  perpendieulars  to  rep- 
resent the  heat  of  the  spectrum  at  those  points,  on  uniting 
the  ends  of  those  perpendieulars,  he  obtained  a  curve,  which 
exhibits  at  a  glance  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  solar  spec- 
trnni,  Tlie  letter  K  marlis  a  point  in  the  blue  of  the  spectrum 
where  the  heat  first  became  scneiblc ;  from  e  to  d,  which 
marks  the  limit  of  the  red,  the  temperature  steadily  increased, 
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as  sbowD  by  the  increased  height  of  the  curve.  At  d  tho 
visible  spectrum  ceased,  but  an  invisible  one  extended  beyond 
D  to  A,  where  it  vanished.  According,  then,  to  the  observa* 
tions  of  Sir  William  Hcrschcl,  the  white  spaoo  b  d  b  repre- 
sents the  thermal  value  of  the  visible,  while  tho  black  spaoe 
A  B  D  represents  tho  thermal  value  of  the  invisible  radiation 
of  tho  sun. 

(563)  With  the  more  perfect  apparatus  subsequently  de- 
vised by  Mclloni,  Professor  Mullcr,  of  Freiburg,  examined  the 
distribution  of  beat  Ja  the  solar  spectrum.  The  results  of  his 
observations  arc  rendered  graphically  in  tig.  98,  where  the 
area  d  c  e  represents  the  visible,  and  a  B  o  o  the  invisible  ra- 
diation. 

(563)  Before  proceeding  to  our  own  measurements,  it  is 
desirable  to  make  &  few  remarks  upoB  the  generation  and  in- 
tensification of  rays,  visible  and  invisible.  A  solid  body  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  our  air  has  its  molecules  m  mo- 
tion ;  but  it  emits  rays  of  too  low  a  retrangibility,  or,  iu  other 
words,  it  generates  undulations  which  are  too  long,  and  of 
too  slow  recurrence,  to  excite  vidon.  Coooeive  its  tempera- 
ture gradually  augmented.     With  the  increased  temperature 


more  rapid  vibriitions  nre  introduced  among  the  molecules  of 
the  body ;  and,  nt  ii  certain  temperature,  the  vibrations  are 
BufBciently  rapid  to  afiect  the  eye  as  light.  The  body  glows, 
and,  first  of  all,  as  proved  by  Dr.  Draper,  the  light  is  a  pure 
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red.     As  the  temperature  heightens,  orange,  jelIoW|  gree 
uiid  bhie,  are  introduced  iu  succession. 

(504)  The  vibnitions  corresponding  to  these  suoceseii 
colors  are  essentially  new  vibrations.  But,  Bimultaneousl 
with  the  introduction  of  each  new  and  more  rapid  vibratioa 
wc  liave  an  intensification  of  aU  those  vibrations  which  pr 
ceded  it.  The  vibration  executed  when  our  ball  was  at  ti 
tenipeniture  of  the  air,  continues  to  be  executed  when  the  ba 
is  white  hot.  But,  while  the  period  remains  thus  constan 
the  amplitude,  on  which  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  depend 
is  enormously  increased.  For  this  reason,  the  rays  emitted  b 
an  obscure  body  can  never  approach  the  intensity  of  the  ol 
sciu-e  niys  of  the  same  refrangibility  emitted  by  a  highly-h 
minoiis  one. 

(505)  Let  me  rivet  this  subject  upon  your  attention  by 
numerical  example  of  the  rise  in  the  intensity  of  a  special  v 
bration,  while  more  rapid  ones  are  being  introduced.  A  spin 
of  platinum  wire  was  placed  in  this  camera,  and  in  front  o: 
the  camera  a  slit.  A  voltaic  current  was  sent  through  th 
sj)iral,  but  not  in  sufficient  strength  to  make  it  glow.  B; 
means  of  lenses  and  prisms  of  pure  rock-salt^  and  by  othe 
suitable  devices,  an  invisible  spectrum  of  the  rays  emitted  b; 
the  platinum  wire  was  obtained.  A  thin  slice  of  this  spec 
trum  was  permitt<;d  to  fall  upon  the  face  of  the  linear  thermc 
electric  pile  already  described.  The  band  of  the  spectrun 
w:i8  so  narrow  and  the  radiation  so  weak,  that  the  deflectioi 
of  the  galvanometer  was,  in  the  first  instance,  only  one  dc 
gree.  Without  altering  the  position  of  any  portion  of  the  ap 
paratus,  the  current  was  gradually  strengthened ;  raising  thi 
temperature  of  the  wire,  causing  it  to  glow,  and  finally  rais 
ing  it  to  an  hi  tense  white  heatw  When  this  occurred,  a  brill 
iant  light-si)ectrum  was  projected  on  the  screen  to  which  tin 
pile  was  attached,  but  the  pile  itself  was  outside  of  the  spec 
trum.  It  received  invisible  rays  alone,  and,  throughout  the  ex 
perimont,  it  continued  to  receive  those  particular  vibration 
which  first  afiected  it.    The  rate  of  vibration  being  determines 
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hy  tbe  posttioD  of  the  pile,  as  this  position  remained  through- 
out unchanged,  the  vibntion  tras  unchanged  alsa 

(5C6)  The  following  column  of  numbers  shows  the  rise  of 
intensity  of  (he  particular  obscure  rays  foiling  on  the  pile,  u 
the  platinum  spiral  passed  through  its  various  degrees  of  in- 
candesceoco  up  to  white  heat. 

Apnannoa  IMIitkui  of 

oIiC'nL  Qtwan  Und. 

Dark 1 

Dark 6 

Faint  ted  .  .  .  .  ,  .10 

Dull  Tcd         .....  .  13 

Red 18 

FuUred  ar 

OraDge    .  ......       00 

YuHow  ......  SS 

FdU  white 12S 

Thus  we  prove  that,  as  the  now  and  more  rapid  ribrations 
are  introduced,  the  old  ones  become  more  intense,  until  at  a 
white  heat  the  obscure  rays  of  a  special  rcfrangibility  reach  an 
intensity  122  times  that  possessed  by  them  at  the  commence- 
tncnt.  This  abiding  and  augmentation  of  the  dark  rays  when 
the  bright  ones  are  introduced  may  be  expressed  by  the 
■phnse  pertittmce  of  ray t. 

(567)  What  has  been  here  demonstrated  regarding  an  in- 
candescent  platinum  spiral  is  also  true  of  the  electric  lights 
Side  by  side  with  this  outflow  of  intensely  luminous  rays;  we 
hare  a  corresponding  outflow  of  obscure  ones.  The  carbon- 
points,  like  tbe  platinum  spiral,  may  be  raised  from  a  state  of 
obscure  warmth  to  a  brilliancy  almost  eqnal  to  that  of  the  sun, 
and,  as  this  occurs,  the  obscure  radiation  also  rises  enormously 
in  intensity.  The  inreetigation  of  the  distribution  of  beat  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light  will  yield  us  important  re- 
sults, and  will  fitly  prepare  the  way  for  those  experiments  on 
invisible  rays  to  which  I  shall  subsequently  direct  your  atten- 
tion. 

(668)  The  thermoelectric  pile  em_p1oyed  is  tiiis  beautiful 
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instrument  already  referred  to  as  constructed  by  Rubiiikor£ 
It  consists,  as  you  know,  of  a  single  row  of  elements  properij 
mounted  and  attached  to  a  double  brass  screen.  It  has  id 
front  two  silvered  edges,  wliicb,  by  means  of  a  screw,  can  be 
caused  to  close  u]K)u  the  pile,  so  as  to  render  its  face  as  nv- 
row  as  desirable,  reducing  it  to  the  width  of  the  finest  hair, 
or,  indeed,  shutting  it  off  altogether.  By  means  of  a  small 
handle  and  long  screw,  the  plate  of  brass  and  the  pile  attached 
to  it  can  be  moved  gently  to  and  fro,  and  thus  the  vertical  slit 
of  the  pile  can  be  caused  to  traverse  the  entire  spectruni|  or 
to  pass  beyond  it  in  both  directions.  The  width  of  the  spec- 
trum was  in  each  case  equal  to  the  length  of  the  fiace  of  the  pile. 
(5G9)  To  produce  a  steady  spectrum  of  the  electric  light^ 
I  employed  a  regulator  devised  by  M.  Foucault  and  construct* 
cd  by  Duboscq,  the  constancy  of  which  is  admirable.  A  com- 
plete rock-salt  train  was  constructed,  the  arrangmcnt  of  which 
has  been  already  indicated.  In  the  front  orifice  of  the  camera 
which  surrounds  the  electric  lamp  was  placed  a  lens  of  tran^ 
parent  rock-salt,  intended  to  reduce  to  parallelism  the  diver- 
gent rays  proceeding  from  the  carbon- points.  The  parallel 
beam  was  permitted  to  pass  through  a  narrow  slit,  in  front  of 
which  was  placed  another  rock-salt  lens,  the  position  of  this 
lens  being  so  arranged  that  a  sharply-dcfmed  image  of  the 
slit  was  obtained  at  a  distance  beyond  it  equal  to  that  at 
which  the  spectrum  was  to  be  formed.  Immediately  behind 
this  lens  was  placed  a  pure  rock-salt  prism  (sometimes  two  of 
them).  The  beam  was  thus  decomposed,  a  brilliant  horizontal 
spectrum  being  cast  upon  the  screen  which  bore  the  thermo- 
electric pile.  By  turning  the  handle  already  referred  to,  the 
face  of  the  pile  could  be  caused  to  traverse  the  spectrum,  an 
extremely  narrow  band  of  light  or  radiant  heat  falling  upon 
it  at  each  point  of  its  march.*  A  sensitive  galvanometer  was 
connected  with  the  pile,  and  from  its  deflection  the  heating- 
power  of  every  part  of  the  spectrum,  visible  and  invisible,  was 
inferred. 

*  Tho  width  of  tho  line«r  pile  was  0'08  of  an  inoh. 
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(570)  Two  modes  of  moving  tbc  instrument  were  prac- 
tised, the  description  of  one  of  wbich  will  be  sufficient  here. 
The  face  of  the  pile  was  broaght  to  the  violet  end  of  the  speo- 
tnim,  where  the  heat  is  insensible,  and  then  moved,  as  I  now 
move  it,  through  all  the  colors  to  the  red  ;  then  past  the  rod 
up  to  the  position  of  maximum  heat,  and  afterward  beyond 
this  position  until  the  beat  of  the  invisible  spcctnim  gradually 
faded  away.  The  following  table  contains  a  series  of  meas- 
urements executed  in  this  manner.  The  motion  of  the  pile  is 
measured  by  turns  of  its  handle,  every  turn  corresponding  to 
the  shifting  of  the  face  of  the  instrument  through  a  space  of 
one  millimetre,  cp  -^th  of  an  inch.  At  the  beginning,  where 
'  the  increment  of  beat  was  slow  and  gradual,  the  readings  were 
taken  nt  cveiy  two  turns  of  the  handle  ;  on  quitting  the  red, 
where  the  heat  suddenly  iucreaaes,  the  intervals  were  only 
half  a  turn,  while  near  the  maximum,  where  the  changes  were 
most  sudden,  the  intervals  were  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  turn, 
which  corresponded  to  a  translation  of  the  pile  through  y^th 
of  an  inch.  Intervals  of  one  and  of  two  turns  were  afkii^ 
ward  resumed,  until  the  hesting^wcr  ceased  to  bo  distinct. 
At  every  halting-place  the  deflection  of  the  needle  was  noted. 
Calling  the  maximum  effect  in  each  series  of  experiments  100, 
the  column  of  figures  in  the  following  table  expresses  the  heat 
of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  spectrum  ;    ■ 

DiBnuBuniM  or  Uia.1  in  Sitcntnv  or  Eucraia  Liom. 

CUnias  iDtanilU 
HaraBcntarpU^  In  lOnhoftka 

Before  itartiag  (pilo  in  tho  blae)        ....  0 

Tiro  tonu  ronrard  (p-cen  entered)  .        .        .        .        S 


"  (red  entered)         ....  it 

"  (citteme  red) 46 

Half  turn  rornnri 60 
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Cblortfle  hliMj, 
Movement  of  pile.  In  lOOCk  of  Ikt 


Half  turn  forward  ......         .         .96 

"  99 

Quarter  turn  forward,  mcacirman 100 

97 

Half  turn  forward  .......         .78 

"  62 

"  45 

"  86 

Two  turns  forward 14 

"  9 

7 

5 

"  8 

"  8 

........       a 

(571)  Here,  as  already  stated,  we  begin  in  the  blue,  and 
pass  first  through  the  visible  spectrum.  Quitting  this  at  the 
place  marked  ('^  extreme  red  **),  we  enter  the  invisible  cal- 
orific spectrum  and  reach  the  position  of  maTimmn  beat,  from 
which,  onward,  the  thermal  power  iallB  till  it  pcacticallj  dis- 
appears. 

(572)  More  than  a  dozen  series  of  such  measurements 
were  executed,  each  series  giving  its  own  curve.  On  super- 
posing the  different  curves,  a  very  close  agreement  was  found 
to  exist  between  them.  The  annexed  figure  (fig.  99),  which 
is  the  mean  of  several,  expresses,  with  a  dose  approximation 
to  accuracy,  this  distribution  of  heat  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
electric  light  from  fifty  cells  of  Grove.  The  space  ▲  b  c  d 
represents  the  invisible,  while  ens  represents  the  visible  ra- 
diation. Wc  here  see  the  gradual  augmentation  of  thermal 
power,  from  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  to  the  red.  But  in 
the  region  of  dark  rays  beyond  the  red  the  curve  shoots  sud- 
denly upward  in  a  steep  and  massive  peak — a  kind  of  Matter- 
horn  of  heat — which  quite  dwarfs  by  its  magnitude  the  por- 
tion of  the  diagram  representing  the  visible  radiation. 

(573)  The  sun's  rays  before  reaching  the  earth  have  to  pass 
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lliroiigh  our  atiiiospherc,  tlic  aqueous  vapor  of  which  cxerciBef 
a  powerful  absorption  on  the  invisible  calorific  rays.  From 
this,  apart  from  other  considerations,  it  would  follow  that  the 
ratio  of  the  invisible  to  the  visible  radiation,  in  the  case  of  the 
sun,  must  be  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  electric  li^ht.  Ex- 
periment, we  see,  justifies  this  conclusion ;  for,  whereas  fig. 
1)8  shows  the  invisible  radiation  of  the  sun  to  be  about  twice 
the  visible,  fig.  99  shows  the  invisible  radiation  of  the  electric 
light  to  be  nearly  eight  times  the  visible.  If  we  cause  the 
beam  from  the  electric  lamp  to  pass  through  a  layer  of  water 
of  suitable  thickness,  we  place  its  radiation  in  approximatdj 
the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  sun ;  and  on  decomposing 
the  beam,  after  it  has  been  thus  sifted,  we  obtain  a  distribu- 
tion of  heat  closely  resembling  that  observed  in  the  solar  spec* 
trum. 

(574)  The  curve  representing  the  distribution  of  heat  in 
the  electric  spectrum  falls  most  steeply  on  that  side  of  the 
maximum  which  is  most  distant  from  the  red.  On  both  sides, 
however,  we  have  a  continuous  falling  o(E  I  have  made  nu- 
merous experiments  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  inter- 
nip  tion  of  continuity  in  the  calorific  spectrum;  but  all  the 
measurements  hitherto  executed  with  artificial  sources  reveal 
a  gradual  and  continuous  augmentation  of  heat  from  the  point 
where  it  first  becomes  sensible  up  to  the  maximum. 

(575)  Sir  John  Ilerschel  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  radiation  from  the  sun  when  analyzed  by  a 
flint-glass  ])rism.  Permitting  the  solar  spectrum  to  fall  upon 
a  sheet  of  blackened  paper,  over  which  had  been  spread  a 
wash  of  alcohol,  this  eminent  phDosopher  determined  by  its 
drying-power  the  heating-power  of  the  spectrum.  He  found 
that  the  wet  surface  dried  in  a  series  of  spots  representing 
thermal  maxima  separated  from  each  other  by  spaces  of  com- 
paratively feeble  calorific  intensity.  No  such  maxima  and 
minima  were  observed  in  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light, 
nor  in  the  spectrum  of  a  platinum  wire  raised  to  a  white  heat 
by  a  voltaic  current.     Prisms  and  lenses  of  rocknsalt,  of  crown 
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glass,  and  of  flint  glass,  vere  employed  in  tliesc  cases.  In 
other  experiments  the  beam  intended  for  analysis  was  caused 
to  paas  tlirough  layers  of  water  and  other  liquids  of  various 
thicknesses.  Gases  and  vapora  of  various  kinds  were  also  in- 
troduced into  the  path  of  the  beam.  In  all  cases  there  was  a 
general  lowering  of  the  calorific  ]xiwer,  but  the  descent  of  the 
cuire  on  both  sides  of  the  maximum  was  unbroken.* 

(5TC)  The  lays  from  an  obscure  source  cannot,  as  already 
remarked,  compete  in  point  of  intensity  with  the  obscure  rays 
of  a  luminous  source.  No  body  heated  under  incandescence 
could  emit  rays  of  an  ioteosity  comparable  to  those  of  the 
maximum  region  of  the  electric  spectrum.  If,  therefore,  we 
wish  to  produce  intense  calorifio  efi'ects  by  invisible  rays,  we 
must  choose  those  emitted  by  an  intensely  luminous  Bourc& 
The  question  then  arises,  How  are  the  invisible  calorific  rays 
to  be  isolated  from  the  visible  ones  f 

(677)  The  interposition  of  an  opaque  screen  suiEces  to  cut 
off  the  visible  spectrum  of  the  electric  light,  and  leaves  us  tho 
invisible  calorific  raye  to  operate  upon  at  oiu-  pleasure.  Sir 
William  Herschel  experimented  thus  when  he  sought,  by  con- 
centrating them,  to  render  the  invisible  rays  of  the  sun  visible. 
But  to  form  a  spectrum  in  which  the  invisible  mys  shall  be 
completely  separated  from  the  visible  ones,  a  narrow  slit  or  a 
small  aperture  is  necessary ;  and  this  dnnunstance  renders  the 
amount  of  beat  separable  by  prismatio  analysis  very  limited. 
If  we  wish  to  ascertain  what  the  intensely  concentrated  invisi- 
ble rays  can  accomplish,  we  must  devise  some  other  mode  of 
detaching  them  from  their  visible  companion^  We  must,  in 
fact,  discover  a  substance  which  shall  filter  Ibe  composite 
radiation  of  a  luminous  source  by  stopping  the  visible  rays  and 
allowing  the  invisible  ones  free  transmission. 

(578)  The  main  object  of  these  researches  was,  as  already 
intimated,  to  make  radiant  heat  an  explorer  of  molecular  con- 
dition, and  the  marked  difference  between  elementary  and 
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compound  bodies  which  the  experiments  reveal  io,  in  my  eifr 
inatioD,  a  point  destined  to  be  fruitful  in  important  eaoa^ 
qucncos.  As  soon  as  this  difference  came  deariy  oat  in  the 
case  of  gases,  liquids  were  looked  to,  and  the  action  of  audi  a 
I  was  able  to  examine  fell  in  surprisinglj  with  the  preriondj 
observed  deportment  of  gaseous  bodies.  Could  we  then  d^ 
tain  a  bku^k  elementary  body  thoroughly  homotgeneous,  and 
with  all  its  parts  in  perfect  optical  contact^  we  should  probaUf 
find  it  an  effectual  filter  for  the  radiation  of  the  aim  or  of  the 
electric  light  While  cutting  off  the  visible  radiation,  the 
black  element  would,  probably,  allow  the  invisible  to  paaa 

(579)  Carbon  in  the  state  of  soot  is  black,  but  ita  parts  are 
not  optically  continuous.  In  black  glass  the  continuity  is  hx 
more  perfect,  and  hence  the  result  established  by  Melloni,  that 
black  glass  possesses  a  considerable  power  of  transmission. 
Gold  in  ruby  glass,  or  in  a  state  of  jelly  prepared  by  Bfr.  Fan- 
day,  is  exceedingly  transparent  to  the  invisible  calorific  rajSi 
but  it  is  not  black  enough  to  quench  entirely  the  visible  one& 
The  densely-brown  liquid  bromine  is  better  suited  to  our  pur- 
pose ;  for,  in  thicknesses  sufficient  to  quench  the  light  of  our 
brightest  flames,  this  element  displays  extraordinary  diather- 
mancy. Iodine  cannot  be  applied  in  the  solid  condition,  but 
it  dissolves  freely  in  various  liquids,  the  solution  in  some  cases 
being  intensely  dark.  Here,'  however,  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ment may  be  masked  by  that  of  its  solvents  Iodine,  for  ex- 
ample, dissolves  freely  in  alcohol ;  but  alcohol  is  so  destructive 
of  the  extra-red  rays,  that  it  would  be  entirely  unfit  for  experi- 
ments the  obje^t  of  which  is  to  retain  these  rays,  while  quench- 
ing the  visible  ones.  The  same  remark  applies  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  many  other  solvents  of  iodine. 

(580)  The  deportment  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  both  as  a 
vapor  and  a  liquid,  suggests  the  thought  that  it  would  form  a 
most  suitable  solvent.  It  is  extremely  diathermic,  and  there 
is  hardly  another  substance  able  to  hold  so  large  a  quantity 
of  iodine  in  solution.  Experiments  already  recorded  (§  506) 
prove  that,  of  the  rays  emitted  by  a  red-hot  platinum  spiral, 
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M'5  per  cenb  is  transmitted  hj  a  iajer  of  the  liquid  0*02  of 
aa  inch  in  thickness,  the  traosmissioa  tlirough  layera  0*0?  and 
0-27  of  an  inch  thick  being  87'5  and  82*6  respectively.  An< 
other  experiment  vith  a  layer  of  greater  thiolmess  will  exhibit 
the  deportment  of  the  transparent  lusulphide  toward  the  far 
more  intense  radiation  of  the  electric  light 

(581)  This  cylindrical  cell,  2  inches  in  length  and  3*8 
inches  in  diameter,  with  its  ends  stopped  by  plates  of  perfect> 
ly  transparent  rock-salt,  was  placed  empty  in  front  of  an  eleo- 
trio  lamp ;  the  radiation  from  tlie  lamp,  after  having  crossed 
the  cell,  fell  upon  a  thermo^lectrio  pile,  and  produced  a  de- 
flection of 

73». 

Leaving  the  cell  undisturbed,  the  transparent  biaulphidt) 
of  carbon  was  poured  into  it :  Uie  defioddon  fell  to 
72". 
A  repetition  of  the  experioicatgave  the  following  results; 


TbroDgh  empty  cell 

Tbioash  bUuIpbida 


Taking  the  values  of  these  deflections  from  a  table  of  cali- 
bration and  calculating  the  transmission,  that  through  the 
empty  cell  being  100,  we  obtain  the  following  results  : 


From  die  Sist  uxpcriment  . 
From  the  lecond  experiment   , 


Hence  the  introduction  of  the  bisulphide  lowers  the  trans- 
mission only  from  100  to  94'8.* 

(583)  A  perfect  solvent  of  the  iodine  would  be  eotirely 
neutral  to  the  total  radiation ;  and  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  is 
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shown  by  the  foregoing  experiment  to  approach  rerj 
perfection.  We  have  in  it  a  body  capable  of  traiuiinttiJBf 
with  little  losg  the  total  radiation  cxf  the  electrio  light.  Our 
object  is  now  to  filter  this  total  by  the  introdnotion  into  tk 
bisulphide  of  a  substance  competent  to  quench  the  visible  and 
transmit  Ihe  invisible  rays.  That  iodme  does  this  with  nuo^ 
vellous  sharpness  it  is  now  my  business  to  prove. 

(583)  A  rock-salt  cell,  filled  with  the  trtiMptar^nilisQtjiak 
of  carbon,  was  placed  in  front  of  the  camera  which  ocmtained 
the  white-hot  platinum  spiraL  The  tiaasparent  liquid  was 
then  drawn  off,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  solution  of  io- 
dine. The  deflections  observed  in  the  lespcctivo  cases  are  ai 
follows : 

Radiation  fbom  White-hot  FuLmniic. 

Through  tnmsparcnt  liquid.  Tlnoofli  opaqm  BqoU. 

(584)  All  the  luminous  rays  passed  through  the  trans- 
parent bisulphide,  none  of  them  passed  throogfa  the  solutioa 
of  iodine.  Still  we  see  what  a  small  effect  is  produced  bj 
their  withdrawal.  The  actual  proportion  of  luminous  to  ob- 
scure rays,  as  calculated  from  the  above  observations,  may  be 
thus  expressed : 

Dividing  the  radiation  from  a  platinum  wire  raided  to  a 
dazding  whiteneaa  by  an  electric  current  into  tvieniy-fofur  equal 
partSy  one  of  those  parts  i^  luminous^  and  twenty-three  ofh 
scure. 

(585)  A  bright  gas-flame  was  substituted  for  the  platinum 
spiral,  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  flame  being  shut  off,  and  its 
most  brilliant  portion  chosen  as  the  source  of  rays.  The  re- 
sult of  forty  experiments  with  this  source  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed : 

Dividing  t/ie  radiation  from  the  most  brilliant  portian  of 
a  flame  of  coal-gas  into  twenty-fim  equal  parts^  one  of  thoee 
parts  is  luminous  and  ttoenty-four  obscure^ 
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(58G)  I  Dcxt  esamincd  the  ratio  of  obscure  to  luminous 
tays  in  the  electric  light,  A  battery  of  fifty  cells  was  em- 
ployed, and  the  rock-salt  lens  was  used  to  render  the  rays 
from  the  coal-poiuts  parallel.  To  prevent  the  deflection  from 
reaching  an  inconvenient  magnitude,  the  parallel  rays  were 
caused  to  pass  through  a  circular  aperture  0*1  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  were  sent  alternately  through  the  transparent 
bisulphide  and  the  opaque  solution.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
perfect  steadiness  on  the  part  of  the  electric  light ;  but  three 
experiments  carefully  executed  gave  the  following  deflections ; 

BjUiation  raoH  Electuio  Lioiit. 

Thraa«b  Ttmnch 

bwupinnt  CS*.  opAqas  MmilkA. 
EiporimcM  Ko.  I,      ,        .        .         1i-0'  700* 

EipcrirDcnt  No.  11.         .         .        .    IflH  160 

Eiperimftit  No.  III.  .        ,        .  TTS  7611 

Calculating  from  these  measurements  the  proportion  of  lutni- 
nous  to  obscure  heat,  the  result  may  be  thus  expressed : 

Dividing  the  radiation  from  the  electric  light  prodticed  8y 
a  Grovels  battery  of  fifty  cells,  into  ten  equal  parts,  one  of 
those  parts  is  luminous  and  nine  obgcure. 

The  results  hitherto  obtained  with  various  sources,  radiat- 
ing through  iodine,  mny  be  thus  tabulated  : 

RaDIITION   TlIEOOOa    DiBSOLTID    lODINK. 

SonrM.  AbHuvtloii.  TiuimlMlea. 

DukBpinl 0  100 

Lamp-black  at  212*  Falir.      ...      0  ino 

Red-hot  spinl 0  100 

Ilydrogen-flsme 0  100 

Oil-flame 3  91 

GM-Bame 1  96 

Wbite-hot  ipiral       ....  46  OS'4 

Elcclric  light 10  90 

(587)  Subsequent  experiments  with  a  battery  of  fifty  cells 
made  the  transmission  in  the  case  of  the  electric  light  89,  and 
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the  absorption  11.  Considering  the  transpareoiGj  of  die  iodiie 
for  heat  emitted  bj  all  sources  heated  barely  up  to  incn* 
descciice,  as  exhibited  in  the  above  table,  it  maj  be  infemd 
that  the  absorption  of  11  per  cent,  represents  the  calorifio  ib- 
tensity  of  the  luminous  rays  alone.  By  the  method  of  filteP' 
ing,  therefore,  we  make  the  invisible  radiation  of  the  deotrio 
light  eight  times  the  visible.  Computing,  by  means  of  a  prapv 
scale,  the  area  of  the  spaces  A  b  c  D,  o  D  x  (fig*.  99),  thefbr 
mcr,  which  represents  the  invisible  emission,  is  found  to  be  7*7 
times  the  latter.  Prismatic  analysis,  therefore,  and  the  method 
of  filtering,  yield  almost  exactly  the  same  results 

(588)  It  is  plain  from  the  description  of  the  ezperiments 
that  the  foregoing  results  refer  to  the  action  of  the  iodine  dis- 
solved in  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  transmission  of  100^ 
for  example,  does  not  indicate  that  the  solution  itself^  but  thai 
the  iodine  in  the  solution,  is  perfectly  diathermio  to  the  radia- 
tion from  the  first  four  sources. 

(589)  Having  thus,  in  the  solution  of  iodine,  found  a  mesas 
of  almost  perfectly  detaching  the  obscure  £rom  the  luminous 
heat-rays  of  electric  light,  we  are  able  to  operate  at  will  xspan 
the  former.  I  place  a  rock-salt  lens  in  this  camera  so  as  to 
form  a  small  image  of  the  coal-points.  A  battery  of  forty 
cells  being  employed,  the  track  of  the  cone  of  rays  emeigent 
from  the  lamp  is  plainly  seen  in  the  air,  and  their  point  of  oon- 
vergence,  therefore,  easily  fixed.  Fixing  the  cell  containing 
the  opaque  solution  in  front  of  the  lamp,  the  luminous  cone  is 
entirely  cut  off,  but  the  intolerable  temperature  of  the  focuSi 
when  the  hand  is  placed  there,  shows  that  the  calorific  rays 
are  still  transmitted.  Placing  successively  in  the  dark  foooa 
thin  plates  of  tin  and  zinc,  they  are  speedily  fused ;  matches 
are  ignited,  gun-cotton  is  exploded,  and  brown  paper  set  on 
fire.  With  a  battery  of  sixty  of  Ghrove's  cells,  all  these  re- 
sults are  readily  obtained  with  the  ordinary  glass  lenses  of 
Duboscq's  electric  lamp.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  ob- 
serve in  the  middle  of  the  air  of  a  perfectly  dark  room  a  pieos 
of  bkck  paper  suddenly  pierced  by  the  invisible  rays,  and  the 
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buniing  liag  expanding  on  all  udes  front  ihe  centre  of  igni- 
tion. 

(690)  On  November  15,  1861,  a  few  ezperimentA  were 
made  on  boIst  li^t  The  heavens  were  not  free  from  cloudB, 
nor  the  London  atmosphere  from  Bmoke,  md  at  beat  only  a 
portion  of  the  action  which  a  clear  day  wonld  have  given  was 
obtained.  Happening  to  poBaeas  this  hollow  lens,  I  fiUed  it 
with  the  concentrated  solution  of  iodine.  Placed  in  the  path 
of  the  solar  rays,  a  frint  red  ring  was  imprinted  on  a  sheet  of 
wfaite  paper  held  behind  the  lens,  the  ring  contracting  to  a 
faint-red  spot  when  the  focus  of  the  lens  was  reached.  It 
was  iminediatGly  found  that  this  ring  was  produced  by  tlie 
light  which  had  penetrated  the  thin  rim  of  the  liquid  lens. 
Pasting  a  zone  of  black  paper  round  the  rim,  the  ring  was 
entirely  cut  off  and  no  visible  trace  of  solar  light  crossed 
the  tens.  At  the  focus,  whatever  light  passed  would  be 
intensified  nine  hundred-fold;  still  even  here  no  light  was 
visible. 

(591)  Not  so,  however,  with  the  sun's  obscure  rays :  the 
focus  was  burning  hot.  A  piece  of  black  paper  placed  there 
was  instantly  pierced  and  set  on  fire ;  and,  by  shifting  the  pa> 
per,  aperture  after  aperture  waa  formed  in  quick  succession. 
Gunpowder  was  also  exploded. 

(592)  From  the  setting  of  paper  on  fira  and  the  fusion  of 
non-refractory  metals,  to  tlie  rendering  of  refractoiy  bodiea 
incandescent  by  the  invisible  rays,  the  step  waa  immediate 
and  inevitable^    And  here  the  inquiry  derived  a  stimulus 

.  from  the  fact  that,  on  theoretic  gronnds,  some  eminent  minds 
doubted  whether  the  attainment  of  incandescence  by  inviuble 
rays  was  possible.  A  moment's  refieotion  will  make  plain  to 
you  that  the  suocess  of  the  experiment  involved  a  change  of 
period  on  the  part  of  the  calorific  waves.  For  i^  without  the 
aid  of  combustion,  waves  of  too  slow  a  recurrence  to  excite 
the  sense  of  vision  were  to  render  a  refractory  body  luminous, 
it  could  only  be  by  compelling  the  molecules  of  that  body  to 
vibrate  more  rapidly  tfaan  the  waves  which  fell  upon  them. 
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Whether  this  chang'c  of  period  could  be  effected  had  long  been 
considered  doubtful. 

(593)  A  few  preliminary  experiments  ivith  platinum-foi], 
which  resulted  in  failure,  raised  the  question  whether,  even 
with  the  total  radiation^  bright  and  dark,  of  the  electric  light, 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  incandescence  without  combat- 
tion.  Abandoning  the  use  of  lenses  altogether,  a  thin  leaf  of 
platinum  was  caused  to  approach  the  ignited  coal-points.  It 
was  obsenxd  by  myself  from  behind,  while  my  assistant  stood 
beside  the  lamp,  and,  looking  through  a  dark  glass,  watched 
the  distance  between  the  platinum-foil  and  the  electric  light. 
At  half  an  inch  from  the  carbon-points  the  metal  became  red- 
hot.  The  problem  now  before  me  was  to  obtain,  at  a  gpreater 
distance,  a  focus  of  rays  which  should  possess  a  heating^power 
equal  to  that  of  the  direct  rays  at  a  distance  of  half  an  inch. 

(594)  In  the  first  attempt  the  direct  rays  were  utilized  as 
much  as  possible.  A  piece  of  platinum-foil  was  placed  at  a 
distance  of  an  inch  from  the  carbon-points,  there  receiving  the 
direct  radiation.  The  rays  emitted  hcickward  from  the  points 
were  at  the  same  time  converged  by  this  small  mirror  upon 
the  foil,  and  were  found  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  diminution  of  intensity  due  to  withdrawal  of  the  foil  to  the 
distance  of  an  inch.  By  the  same  method,  incandescence  was 
subsequently  obtained  when  the  foil  was  removed  two^  and 
even  three,  inches  from  the  carbon-points. 

(595)  This  enabled  me  to  introduce  between  the  focus  and 
the  source  of  rays  a  cell  containing  the  solution  of  iodine. 
Tlie  dark  rays  transmitted  were  found  of  sufficient  power  to 
inflame  paper,  or  to  raise  platinum-foil  to  incandescence. 

(59G)  The  experiments,  however,  were  not  unattended 
with  danger.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  extremely  inflam- 
mable ;  and  on  the  2d  of  November,  18G4,  while  employing  a 
very  powerful  battery  and  intensely-heated  carbon-points,  the 
substance  took  fire,  and  instantly  enveloped  the  electric  lamp 
and  all  its  appurtenances  in  flame.  Happily  the  precaution 
had  been  taken  of  placing  the  entire  apparatus  in  a  flat  vessel 
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eontuining  water,  into  which  the  flaming  mass  was  Bummaril; 
turacd.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon  being  heavier  than  the  wa- 
ter, sank  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  flames  were  Epeediljr  ex- 
tinguished.    Similar  accidents  occnrred  twice  subsequently. 

(597)  Such  occurronces  caused  me  to  seek  eamestlj'  for  a 
substitute  for  the  bisulphide.  Pore  chloroform,  though  uot  bo 
diathermic,  transmits  the  invisible  rays  pretty  copiously,  and 
it  freely  dissolves  iodine.  In  layers  of  the  thickness  employed, 
however,  the  solution  was  not  sufficiently  opaque ;  and  its  ab- 
sorptive power  enfeebled  the  effects.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  iodides  of  methyl  and  ethyl,  to  benzole,  acetic  ether, 
and  other  substances.  Tlicy  all  dissolve  iodine,  hut  they 
weaken  the  results  by  their  action  on  the  dark  rays. 

(598)  Special  cells  were  then  constructed  for  the  element 
bromine  and  for  chloride  of  sulphur.  Xeither  of  these  sub- 
stances is  inflammable ;  but  they  are  both  intensely  corrosive, 
and  their  action  upon  the  lungs  and  eyes  is  eo  irritating  as  to 
render  their  employment  impracticable.  With  both  liquids, 
however,  powerful  effects  were  obtiuned ;  still  their  diather- 
mancy did  not  come  up  to  that  of  the  dissolved  iodine.  Bi- 
chloride of  carbon  would  bo  invaluable  if  its  solvent  power 
were  equal  to  that  of  the  bisulphide.  It  is  not  at  all  inflam- 
mable, and  its  own  diathermancy  appears  equal  to  that  of  the 
bisulphide.  But  in  reasonable  thicknesses  the  iodine  which  it 
can  dissolve  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  solution  perfecUj 
opaque.  The  solution  forms  a  purple  color  of  exquisite  beau- 
ty ;  and,  though  uosuited  to  strict  crucial  expeiimenta  od  dark 
rays,  this  ^ter  may  be  employed  with  excellent  effect  in  dass 
experiments. 

(599)  Thus  foiled  in  my  attempts  to  obtain  a  solvent 
equally  good  as,  and  less  dangerous  than,  the  biaulpbide  of 
carbon,  I  Bought  to  reduce  the  danger  of  employing  it  to  a 
minimum.  A  tin  camera  was  constructed,  within  which  were 
placed  both  the  lamp  and  its  converging  mirror.  Through  an 
aperture  in  fronts  2f  inches  wide,  the  cone  of  reflected  rays 
issued,  fbrnuDg  a  foous  outside  the  camera.    Underneath  this 
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aperture  was  riveted  a  stage,  on  which  the  solution  of  iodine 
rested,  thus  closing  the  aperture  and  cutting  off  all  the  light 
At  first  nothing  intervened  between  the  cell  and  the  carbon- 
points  ;  but  the  peril  of  thus  exposing  the  bisulphide  caused 
me  to  make  the  following  improvements :  A  perfectlj  trans- 
parent plate  of  rock-salt,  secured  in  a  proper  cap,  was  employed 
to  close  the  aperture ;  and  bj  it  all  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  solution  and  the  incandescent  carbons  was  cut  oC 
The  aperture  was  then  surrounded  by  an  annular  space,  about 
2i  inches  wide  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  through  which 
cold  water  was  caused  to  circulate.  The  cell  containing  the 
solution  was  moreover  surrounded  by  a  jacket,  and  the  corrent 
of  water,  having  completed  its  course  round  the  aperture^ 
passed  round  the  celL  Thus  the  apparatus  was  kept  cold. 
The  neck  of  the  cell  was  stopped  by  a  dosely-fitting  cork ; 
through  this  passed  a  piece  of  glask  tubing,  which,  when  the 
cell  was  placed  upon  its  stage,  ended  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  focus.  Experiments  on  combustion  might  therefore 
be  carried  on  at  the  focus  without  fear  of  igniting  the  vapor 
which,  even  under  the  improved  conditions,  might  escape 
from  the  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

(600)  The  arrangement  will  be  at  once  understood  by  lef* 
ercnce  to  figs.  100  and  101,  which  show  the  camera,  lamp^  and 
filter,  both  from  the  side  and  from  the  front.'  0  y  is  the  nur- 
ror,  from  which  the  reflected  cone  of  rays  passes,  first,  through 
the  rock-salt  window,  and  afterward  through  the  iodine  filter 
m  n.  The  rays  converge  to  the  focus  X;,  where  they  would 
form  an  invisible  image  of  the  lower  carbon-point  i  the  image 
of  the  upper  would  be  thrown  below  k.  Both  imager  spring 
vividly  foHh  when  a  haf  of  platinized  plcUinum  ia  eag^oeed  at 
the/ocus.  At  s  «,  figs.  100  and  101,  is  shown,  in  section,  and 
in  plan,  the  annular  space  in  which  the  cold  water  circu- 
lates. 

(601)  With  this  arrangement,  and  a  battery  of  fifty  ceDs, 
the  following  results  were  obtained : 

A  piece  of  silver-leaf^  fastened  to  a  wire  ring,  and  tarnished 
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b^  expoeure  to  the  fumes  of  sulphide  of  ftmmoninm,  being 
held  in  the  dark  focus,  the  film  was  raised  to  virid  redness. 


(603)  Copper-leaf  tarnished  in  a  similar  maoncr,  when 
placed  at  the  focus,  was  raised  to  redness. 

(603)  A  piece  of  platinized  platinum-fbil  was  supported  in 
an  exhausted  receiver,  the  vessel  being  so  placed  that  the 
focus  fell  upon  the  platinum.  The  heat  of  the  focus  was  in- 
■tantlj  converted  into  light,  a  clearly-defined  and  inverted  im- 
age of  the  points  being  stamped  upon  the  metaL  Fig.  102 
represents  the  thermograph  of  the  carbons. 

(604)  Blackened  paper  was  now  substituted  for  the  plati- 
nimi  in  the  exhausted  receiver.  Placed  at  the  focus  of  invisi- 
ble nys,  the  paper  vas  instantlj  [Zeroed,  a  olond  of  smoke 
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was  poiirod  tlirougli  the  opcoing,  and  fell  like  a  cascade  to  tiie 
bottom  of  tbc  receiver.  Tho  paper  seemed  to  bum  witboot 
iticaiidL-sccnce.     Here  also  a  thcnnograpli  of  the  coal-p(UDt3 
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was  st^impcd  out.  When  black  paper  is  placed  at  the  fiscus, 
where  the  thcriaal  image  is  well  defined,  it  is  always  pierced 
in  two  points,  answering  to  the  images  of  the  two  carbons. 
The  superior  heat  of  the  positive  carbon  is  shown  bjr  the  fiict 
that  its  image  first  pierces  the  paper ;  it  biuns  out  a  hirge 
space,  and  shows  its  peculiar  crater-like  top,  while  the  nega- 
tive carboEi  usually  pierces  a  small  hole. 

(005)  Paper  reddened  by  tho  iodine  of  mercury  had  it« 
color  discharged  at  tho  places  on  which  tho  invisible  image  of 
the  coal-points  fell  upon  it,  though  not  with  the  expected 
promptness. 

(C06)  Disks  of  paper  reduced  to  carbon  by  different  pro- 
cesses were  raised  to  brilliant  incandescence,  both  in  the  air 
and  in  the  exhausted  receiver. 

(607)  In  these  earlier  experiments  an  apparatus  waa  en»- 
ployed  which  had  been  constructed  for  other  purposes.  ITio 
mirror,  for  example,  waa  one  detached  &om  a  Duboscq's  cam- 
era ;  it  ivas  first  slivered  at  the  back,  but  afterward  ailTeied 
in  front.  The  cell  employed  for  the  iodine  solution  was  alao 
that  which  usually  accompanies  Duboscq'a  lamp,  being  in- 
tended by  its  maker  for  a  solution  of  alum.  Its  sides  are  of 
good  white  glass,  the  width  from  side  to  side  being  1*2  Inch. 
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(608)  A  point  of  conBidersblo  theoretic  importanco  wm  in- 
volved in  these  cxpcrimcntB,  In  his  excellent  researches  on 
lIuorcBCcnce,  Professor  Stokea  had  invariably  found  the  refhui- 
gibility  of  the  incident  light  to  be  l&teered.  This  rule  was  so 
constant  as  almost  to  enfbrco  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  law 
of  Xaturc.  But,  if  the  nyt  which  in  the  foregoing  ezpcii- 
raents  raised  platinum  and  gold  and  silver  to  a  red  heat  were 
wholly  ultra-red,  the  rendering  viuble  of  the  metallic  films 
would  be  an  instance  of  raited  nsfran^bility. 

And  hero  I  thought  it  desiiable  to  make  sure  that  no 
trace  of  visible  radiation  passed  through  the  solution,  and, 
also,  that  the  invisible  radiation  was  exclusively  ultiarred. 

(609)  This  latter  condition  might  seem  to  be  unnecessary, 
because  the  calorific  action  of  the  ultra-violet  nya  is  bo  ex- 
cecdingly  feeble  (in  fact,  is  immeasurably  small)  that,  even 
supposing  them  to  reach  the  platinum,  their  heating-power 
would  be  an  utterly  vanishing  quantity.  Still,  the  exclusion 
of  all  rays  of  high  re  tangibility  was  necessary  to  tbe  complete 
solution  of  tbe  problem.  Ecncc,  though  tbe  iodine  employed 
in  the  foregoing  experiments  was  sufficient  to  cut  off  tbe  light 
of  the  sun  at  noon,  I  wish  to  submit  its  opacity  to  a  severer 
test.    The  following  experiments  were  accordingly  executed : 

(610)  ITie  rays  from  the  electric  lamp  being  duly  con- 
verged by  the  mirror,  the  iodine-cell  was  placed  in  the  path 
of  the  convergent  beam,  its  light  being  thereby  to  all  appear- 
ance totally  intercepted.  With  a  piece  of  platinum-foil  the 
focus  was  found  and  marked,  and  a  cell  containing  a  solution 
of  alum  was  then  placed  between  the  focus  and  the  iodine'^ell. 
The  alum  solution  diminished  materially  the  invisible  radia- 
tioD,  but  it  was  without  sensible  influence  upon  visible  raya. 

(Oil)  All  stray  light  issuing  from  the  crevices  in  the  lamp 
being  cut  off,  and  the  daylight  also  being  excluded  from  the 
room,  the  eye  was  caused  slowly  to  approach  the  focus.  On 
reaching  it,  a  singular  appearance  presented  itself.'  The  in- 
candescent coke-points  of  the  lamp  were  seen  black,  projected 
on  a  deep-red  ground.    Tlieir  motiona  could  be  followed,  and, 
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wbcQ  brought  into  contact,  a  white  space  was  seen  mt  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  points,  appearing  to  separate  them*  Hie 
points  were  seen  erect  By  carefiil  observation,  tlie  whole  of 
the  points  could  be  observed,  and  even  the  holders  which  sup- 
ported them.  The  black  appearance  of  the  incandescent  por* 
tion  of  the  points  was  here  onlj  relaHve/  they  appeared  dsik 
because  they  intercepted  more  of  the  light  reflected  from  the 
mirror  behind  than  they  could  make  good  by  their  direct  emis- 
sion. 

(612)  The  solution  of  iodine,  1*2  inch  in  thickness,  proving 
thus  unequal  to  the  test  applied  to  it,  I  had  two  other  cells 
constructed — the  one  with  transparent  rock-salt  sides,  the 
other  with  glass  ones.  The  width  of  the  former  was  2  inches, 
that  of  the  latter  nearly  2^  inches.  Filled  with  the  solntioa 
of  iodine,  these  cells  were  placed  in  succession  in  front  of  the 
camera,  and  the  concentrated  beam  was  sent  through  them. 
Determining  the  focus  as  before,  and  afterward  introducing 
the  alum-cell,  the  eye  on  being  brought  up  to  the  fecos  r^ 
ceived  no  impression  of  light 

(612a)  The  alum-cell  was  then  abandoned,  and  the  unde- 
fended eye  was  caused  to  approach  the  focus :  the  heat  wss 
intolerable,  but  it  seemed  to  affect  the  eyelids  and  not  the  eye 
itseH  An  aperture  somewhat  larger  than  the  pupil  being 
made  in  a  metal  screen,  the  eye  was  placed  behind  it,  and 
brought  slowly  and  cautiously  up  to  the  focus.  The  concen- 
trated beam  entered  the  pupil ;  but  no  impression  of  light  wss 
produced,  nor  was  the  retina  sensibly  affected  by  the  heat 
The  eye  was  then  withdrawn,  and  a  plate  of  platinised  plati- 
num was  placed  in  the  position  occupied  by  tiie  retina  a  mo- 
ment before.  It  instantly  rose  to  vivid  redness.*  The  frOnrc 
to  obtain,  with  the  most  sensitive  media,  the  slightest  evidence 
of  fluorescence  at  the  obscure  focus,  proved  the  invisible  rays 
to  be  exclusively  ultra-red.  It  will  be  subsequently  shown 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  rays  actually  readied  the 
retina. 

*  I  do  not  recommend  the  ropetiUon  of  these  expetimenti. 
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(613)  When  intense  effects  are  sought  aftefi  we  collect  as 
manj  of  the  invisible  rays  as  possible,  and  ooncentrate  them 
on  the  smallest  possible  space.  The  nearer  the  mirror  is  to 
the  source  of  rajs,  the  more  of  these  rays  will  it  intercept  and 
reflect,  and  the  nearer  the  focus  is  to  the  same  source,  the 
smaller  will  the  image  be.  To  secure  proximity  both  of  focus 
and  mirror,  the  latter  must  be  of  short  focal  length.  If  a  mir- 
ror of  long  focal  length  be  employed,  its  distance  from  the 
source  of  rays  must  be  considerable  to  bring  the  focus  near  the 
source,  but,  when  placed  thus  at  a  distance,  a  great  number  of 
rays  escape  the  mirror  altogether.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mirror  be  too  deep,  splierical  aberration  comes  into  play ;  and, 
though  a  vast  quantity  of  rays  may  be  collected,  their  con- 
vergence at  the  focus  is  imperfect.  To  determine  the  best 
form  of  mirror,  tlu^e  of  them  were  constructed :  the  first  4*1 
inches  in  diameter,  and  of  1*4  inch  focal  length ;  the  second 
7*9  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  3  inches  focal  length  ;  the  third 
9  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  focal  length  of  6  inches.  Frac- 
tures caused  by  imperfect  annealing  repeatedly  occurred  ;  but 
at  length  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  three  mirrors, 
each  without  a  flaw.  The  most  convenient  distance  of  the 
focus  from  the  source  was  found  to  be  about  5  inches ;  and 
the  position  of  the  mirror  ought  to  be  arranged  accordingly. 
This  distance  permits  of  the  introduction  of  an  iodine-cell  of 
sufficient  width,  while  the  heat  at  the  focus  is  exceedingly 
powerfuL 

(614)  And  now  with  this  improved  apparatus  I  will  run 
through  the  principal  experiments  on  invisible  heat-rays. 
These  dense  volmnes  of  smoke  which  rise  from  a  blackened 
block  of  wood,  when  it  is  placed  in  the  dark  focus,  are  very 
striking:  matches  are  at  once  ignited,  and  gunpowder  in- 
stantly exploded  at  the  focus.  This  dry  paper  held  there 
bursts  into  flame.  These  chips  of  wood  are  also  inflamed : 
the  dry  wood  of  a  hat-box  is  very  suitable  for  this  experiments 
When  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  is  placed  a  little  beyond  the 
focus,  it  is  first  brought  to  vivid  incandescence  over  a  large 
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space ;  the  paper  then  jiehls,  and  the  combustioii  propagatM 
itself  as  a  burning  ring  round  the  centre  of  ignitioii.  Char 
coal  is  made  an  ember  at  the  focus,  and  these  disks  of  ohaned 
])apcr  glow  with  extreme  vividness.  When  blackened  sino* 
foil  is  placed  at  the  focus  it  bursts  into  flame ;  and,  by  slowlj 
moving  the  foil  about,  its  ignition  may  be  kept  up  till  tbe 
whole  of  it  is  consumed.  This  magnesium  ^vnre,  flattened  at 
the  end  and  blackened,  also  bursts  into  vivid  combustion  wheo 
held  at  the  focus.  A  cigar  of  course  is  instantly  lighted  ther& 
The  bodies  experimented  on  may  be  enclosed  in  glass  re- 
ceivers ;  the  concentrated  rays  v^ill  still  bum  them  after  hav- 
ing crossed  the  glass.  This  glass  jar,  for  example,  contains 
oxygen  ;  and  in  the  oxygen  by  means  of  a  suitable  holder  is 
plunged  a  bit  of  charcoal  bark.  When  the  daxk  rays  are  con- 
centrated upon  the  charcoal,  it  instantly  throws  out  showeit 
of  scintillations. 

(G15)  In  all  these  cases  the  body  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  invisible  rays  was  more  or  less  combustible.  It  was  first 
heated  and  then  exposed  to  the  attack  of  oxygen.  The  vivid- 
ness observed  was  in  part  due  to  combustion,  and  doea  not 
furnish  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  refrangibility  of  the  inc^ 
dent  ra3's  was  elevated.  This,  however,  is  efiected  by  expos- 
ing non-combustible  bodies  at  the  focus,  or  by  enclosing  com- 
bustible ones  in  a  space  devoid  of  oxygen.  Both  in  air  and 
2;i  vacuo  platinized  platinimi-foil  has  been  repeatedly  raised  to 
a  white  heat.  Tlie  same  result  has  been  obtained  with  a  sheet 
of  charcoal  or  coke  suspended  in  vacuo.  Now,  the  waves  from 
which  this  light  was  extracted  had  neither  the  visible  nor  the 
ultra-violet  rays  commingled  with  them ;  they  were  exclusive- 
ly ultra-red.  The  action,  therefore,  of  the  atoms  of  platinum, 
copper,  silver,  and  carbon  upon  these  rays  transmutes  them 
from  heat-rays  into  light-rays.  They  impinge  upon  these 
atoms  at  a  certain  rate  ^  they  return  from  them  at  a  quickei 
rate,  the  invisible  being  thus  rendered  visible. 

(616)  On  looking  at  the  tohite-hot  platinum  through  a 
prism  of  bisulphide  of  carbon^  a  rich  and  complete  spectrum 
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teiu  obtained.     AU  the  colon,  from  red  to  violet,  aAone 
vividly. 

(617)  To  express  this  transinutation  of  heat-iajB  into  others 
of  higher  rclrangibilitf ,  I  propose  the  term  eahretcence.  It 
hannonizea  well  with  the  term  **  fluorescence "  introduced  hy 
Professor  Stokes,  and  is  also  suggestive  of  the  character  of 
the  effects  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  phrase  "  transmutation 
of  rays,"  introduced  by  Professor  Cballis,  eoTcrs  both  classes 
of  effects.* 

(018)  I  have  sought  to  /use  platinum  with  the  invisible 
rays  of  the  electric  light,  but  hitherto  without  success,  hi 
some  experiments  a  large  model  of  Foucault's  lamp  was  em> 
ployed,  with  a  battery  of  100  cells.  In  other  experiments  two 
batteries  were  employed,  one  of  100  cells  and  one  of  70,  mak- 
ing use  of  two  lamps,  two  mirrors,  and  two  filters,  and  convert 
ing  the  heat  of  both  lamps  in  opposite  directions  upon  the  same 
point.  When  a  leaf  of  platinum  was  placed  at  the  common 
focus,  the  converged  beams  struck  it  at  opposite  sides,  and 
raised  it  to  dazzling  whiteness.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
metal  could  be  fused,  if  the  platinum  black  upon  its  surface 
could  be  retained.  But  this  was  immediately  disnpated  by 
the  intense  heat,  and,  the  reflecting-power  of  the  metal  com- 
ing into  play,  the  absorption  Was  so  much  lowered  that  fusion 
was  not  effected.  By  coating  the  platinum  with  lamp-black  it 
has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  fusion,  the  incipient  yielding 
of  the  mass  being  perfectly  apparent  after  it  had  cooled. 
Bere,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  platinized  platinum,  the  ab- 
sorbing substance  disappears  too  quickly.  Copper  and  alu- 
minium, however,  when  thus  treated,  are  speedily  burnt  up. 

(619)  The  isolation  of  the  luminiferons  ether  from  the  air 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  these  experiments.  The  air  at  the 
focus  may  be  of  a  freezing  temperature,  while  the  ether  pos- 
sesses an  amount  of  the  beat  competent,  if  absorbed,  to  impart 
to  that  air  the  temperature  of  fliune.  An  air-thermometer  it 
unaffected  where  platintmi  is  raised  to  a  white  heat. 
•  PUlowphtcd  HagM^e,  laSO.    ToLulz.p.  Me. 
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(620)  Arrangements  have  alreadj  been  defloribed  inA  a 
view  of  avoidiDg  the  danger  incidental  to  the  uae  of  so  iniiinh 
mable  a  substance  as  the  bisulphide  of  oarboo.  I  have  thought 
of  accomplishing  this  end  bj  simpler  means,  and  thus  £MaIitit« 
ing  the  repetition  of  the  experiments.  The  ammgementB  now 
before  jou,  fig.  103,  may  be  adopted  with  safety. 

A  B  C  D  is  an  outline  of  the  camera. 

X  y  the  silvered  mirror  witiun  it. 

c  the  carbon-poiuts  of  the  electric  light. 

o  p  the  aperture  in  front  of  the  oamera,  through  whidb 
issues  the  beam  reflected  bj  the  mirror  x  y. 


(621)  Let  the  distance  of  the  mirror  firom  the  carbon-points 
be  such  as  to  render  the  reflected  beam  slightly  oonveigeni 
Fill  a  glass  flask  with  the  solution  of  iodine,  and  place  the  flask 
in  the  path  of  the  reflected  beam  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
lamp.  The  flask  acts  as  a  lens  and  filter  at  the  same  time,  the 
bright  rays  are  intercepted,  and  the  dark  ones  are  powerfolly 
converged.  At  F  such  a  flask  is  represented ;  and  at  the  fiocos 
formed  a  little  beyond  it  combustion  and  calorescence  may  be 
produced.  Flasks  with  diameters  from  1-}-  to  3  inches  are  wdl 
suited  for  the  experiments. 

(622)  By  the  arrangement  here  described,  pUtinnip  has 
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been  raised  to  redness  at  a  distance  of  22  feet  from  the  souroe 
of  the  rajs, 

(623)  The  best  miiror,  however,  scatters  the  rajs  more  or 
less ;  and,  bj  this  scattering,  the  beam  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  hunp  becomes  much  enfeebled.  The  effect  is  therefore 
intensified  when  the  beam  is  caused  to  pass  through  a  tube 
polished  within,  which  prevents  the  lateTal  waste  of  radiant 

rw.  101 
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heat  Such  a  tube,  placed  in  front  of  the  camera,  is  repre- 
sented at  A  B,  fig.  104.  The  flask  maj  be  held  against  its 
end  bj  the  hand,  or  it  raaj  be  permanentlj  fixed  there.  With 
a  batterj  of  fiftj  cells,  platinum  maj  be  raised  to  a  white 
heat  at  the  focus  of  the  flask. 

(624)  Again  let  a  lens  of  glass  or  rock-salt  (L,  fig.  105), 
2*5  inches  wide,  and  having  a  focal  length  of  3  inches,  be 
placed  in  the  path  of  the  reflected  beam.  The  rajs  are  con- 
verged ;  and  at  their  point  of  convergence  all  the  effects  of 
calorescence  and  combustion  maj  be  obtained,  the  luminous 
rajs  being  cut  off  bj  a  cell  m  n,*  with  plane  glass  sides  and 
containing  the  opaque  solution. 

(625)  FinaDj,  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  106  maj  be 
adopted.    The  beam  reflected  bj  the  mirror  within  the  camera 

*  The  oeU  fi»  »  maj  be  placed  at  a  distanoe  from  the  earbon-points ;  if  a 
reflooting  tabe  be  need  it  ii  all  the  more  effeotiTe. 
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is  received  and  converged  bj  a  Beoond  minor  vf  y^.  At  the 
point  of  convergence,  whidi  maj  be  several  feet  fipom  the 
camera,  all  the  effects  hitherto  described  may  be  obteinedi 


lto.l(Xli 


The  light  of  the  beam  may  be  cut  off  at  any  convenient  point 
of  its  course ;  but  in  ordinary  cases  the  experiment  is  best 
made  by  employing  the  bichloride  instead  of  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  placing  the  cell  (m  n)  containing  the  opaque  sdn- 
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tion  close  to  the  camera.  The  moment  the  ooal-points  are 
ignited,  explosion,  combustion,  or  ealorescence,  as  the  ease 
may  be,  occurs  at  the  focus. 
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(636)  Thus  for  I  have  dealt  exclustrely  witii  tbe  invisible 
radiation  of  the  elaotric  light;  but  all  solid  bodies  raised  to 
incandescence  emit  these  isTiBible  calorifio  rays.  The  denser 
the  incandescent  body,  moreover,  the  more  powerful  is  its  ob- 
scure radiation.  Wc  possess  at  the  Boyal  Institution  very 
dense  cylinders  of  lime  for  the  production  of  the  Drummond 
light ;  and,  when  a  copious  oxyhydrogcn-Qamc  is  projected 
against  one  of  them,  it  shines  with  an  intense  yellowish  light, 
while  the  obscure  radiation  is  exceedingly  powerful.  Filtering 
the  latter  from  the  total  emisBion  by  the  solution  of  iodine,  all 
the  effects  of  combustion  and  calorescence,  which  have  been 
just  described,  may  be  obtained  at  the  focus  of  the  invisible 
rays.  The  light  obtained  by  projecting  the  oxyhydrogcn- 
flame  upon  compressed  magnesia,  after  the  manner  of  Signor 
Carlevaris,  is  whiter  than  that  emitted  by  our  lime ;  but,  the 
substance  being  light  and  spongy,  its  obscure  radiation  is  sur^ 
passed  by  that  of  oiu-  more  solid  cylinders. 

(637)  The  invisible  rays  of  the  sun  have  also  been  trans- 
muted. A  concave  mirror,  3  feet  in  diameter,  was  mounted 
on  the  roof  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street. 
Tlie  focus  was  formed  in  a  darkened  chamber,  in  which  the 
platinized  platinum-foil  was  exposed.  Cutting  off  the  visible 
rays  by  the  solution  of  iodine,  feeble  but  distinct  incandescenco 
was  there  produced  by  the  invisible  rays. 

(038)  To  obtain  a  clearer  sky,  this  mirror  was  transferred 
to  the  garden  of  my  friend  Mr.  Xiubbock  (now  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, Bart),  near  Chisleburst.  A  blackened  tin  tube  (A  B, 
fig.  107),  with  square  cross-section  and  open  at  one  end,  was 
furnished  at  the  other  with  a  plane  mirror  (a;  y),  forming  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  axis  of  the  tube.  A  lateral  aperture 
{x  o),  about  3  inches  square,  was  cut  out  la  front  of  the  mirror. 
Over  this  aperture  was  placed  a  leaf  of  platinized  platinum. 
Turning  the  leaf  toward  the  concave  mirror,  the  concentrated 
sunbeams  were  permitted  to  fall  upon  it.  In  the  full  glare  of 
daylight  it  is  quite  impossible  to  see  whether  the  platiaum 
was  incandescent  or  not ;  but,  placing  the  eye  at  B,  the  glow 


of  the  platinum  oould  be  seen  "by  i 

miiTOr.     Incandescence  WM  thoa  obtalnd  at  tta  fa—  oC-Ar 


large  aurtor,  X  Y,  after  the  removal  of  tiie  Tiaible  myt  lij  As 
iodine  aolution,  m  n.* 

(629)  The  effects  obtained  with  the  total  sokr  ndiitioa 
were  extraordioarj.  X^rge  spaces  of  the  platmunklea^  sod 
even  thick  foi),  wliea  exposed  at  tiie  fbooa,  diiqipeaced  am  if 
vaporized.  The  haodle  of  a  |ntohforic,  ^miliilj  expose^  ma 
aoon  burnt  quite  across.  Paper  placed  at  the  fbooi  bunt  into 
flame  with  almost  explosive  suddenneu.  The  Ugh  xMio  ivhieh 
the  visible  radiation  of  the  Bun  bean  to  the  iimaiible^  wu 
■trildngly  manifested  in  these  ezperimenta.  Widi  a  loki 
ladiatioa  vastly  inferior,  the  inviublo  imja  of  the  electrio  Ij^i^ 
or  of  ihe  lime-light,  nuse  platumm  to  whiteoaH,  while^  ^hoK 
the  visible  conatituenta  of  the  ooaoentrated  ff™'V«'Fi  won  i», 
teioepted,  the  most  that  oould  be  obtuDed  Cram  Ute  daik  nja. 
was  a  bright  red-heat  The  heat  of  the  ItmuDoa  nj:^  ««■»' 
over,  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  exceecliiif^j  diSoolt  to  9rpa6r. 
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mcnt  with  the  solution  of  iodine*  It  boiled  up  incessantly, 
exposure  for  two  or  three  seconds  being  sufficient  to  raise  it 
to  ebullition.  The  high  ratio  of  the  luminous  to  the  non-lu- 
minous radiation  is,  doubtless,  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
absorption  of  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  by  the  aqueous 
vapor  of  the  air.  From  it,  however,  may  also  be  inferred  the 
enormous  temperature  of  the  sun. 

(630)  Converging  the  sun's  rays  with  a  hollow  lens  filled 
with  the  solution  of  iodine,  incandescence  was  obtained  at 
the  invisible  focus  of  the  lens  on  the  roof  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. 

(631)  Knowing  the  permeability  of  good  glass  to  the  solar 
rays,  I  requested  Mr.  Mayall  to  permit  me  to  make  a  few 
experiments,  with  his  fine  photographic  lens,  at  Brighton, 
Though  exceedingly  busy  at  the  time,  he,  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner, abandoned  to  my  late  assistant,  Mr.  Barrett,  the  use  of 
his  apparatus  for  tlie  three  best  hours  of  a  bright  summer's 
day.  A  red-heat  was  obtained  at  the  focus  of  the  lens  after 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  luminous  portion  of  the  radia- 
tion. 

(632)  Black  paper  has  been  very  frequently  employed  in 
the  foregoing  experiments,  the  action  of  the  invisible  rays 
upon  it  being  most  energetic  This  suggests  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  dark  rays  is  not  independent  of  color.  A  red 
powder  is  red  because  of  the  entrance  and  absorption  of  the 
luminous  rays  of  higher  refrangibility  than  the  red,  and  the 
ejection  of  the  unabsorbed  red  light  by  reflection  at  the  limit- 
ing surfaces  of  the  particles  of  the  red  body.  This  feebleness 
of  absorption  of  the  red  rays  extends  in  many  cases  to  the 
obscure  rays  beyond  the  red ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  red 
paper,  when  exposed  at  the  focus  of  invisible  rays,  is  often 
scarcely  charred,  while  black  paper  bursts  in  a  moment  into 
flame.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  paper  of 
various  kinds  when  exposed  at  the  dark  focus  of  an  electric 
light  of  moderate  intensity : 
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Paper. 
Glazed  orange-colored  paper 

"       red- 

"       grecn- 

"       blue- 

"       black- 

"       white- 
Thin  foreign-post 
Foolscap    . 


K 
l( 
(t 
l( 
It 


Thin  white  blotting-paper 
"    whitey-brown 


u 


Ordinary  brown 


(( 


(( 


Thick  brown 

Thick  white  sand-paper . 

Brown  emery 

Dead-black 


(t 


It 


.  Bardy  charred. 

Scarcely  tinged ;  leas  than  the  onrngek 

Pierced  witli  a  small  bamiiig  ting: 

The  same  as  the  last 

Pierced ;  and  immediately  net  ablaaa. 

Charred ;  not  pierced. 
.  Barely  charred;  less  than  the  white. 

Still  less  charred ;  shout  the  same  as  Ihi 
orange. 
.  Scarcely  tinged. 

The  same;  agooddeslof  heat  aeema  topi 
through  these  last  two  papers. 
.  Pierced  immediately,  a  beantifnl  bunfaig 
ring  expanding  on  all  sides. 

Pierced,  not  so  good  as  the  last. 
.  Pierced  with  a  burning  ring: 

The  same  as  the  last 
.  Pierced,  and  immediatelj  set  ahfaMS: 


(633)  We  have  here  an  almost  total  absenoe  of  afaoorptioii 
on  the  part  of  the  red  paper.  Even  white  absorbs  more,  and 
is  consequently  more  easily  charred.  Rubbing  the  red  iodide 
of  mercury  over  paper,  and  exposing  the  reddened  surfiMe  at 
the  focus,  a  thermograph  of  the  coal-points  is  obtained,  whioh 
shows  itself  by  the  discharge  of  the  color  at  the  place  on  whioh 
the  invisible  image  falls.  Expecting  that  this  change  of  color 
would  be  immediate,  I  was  at  first  surprised  at  the  time  neces- 
sary to  produce  it, 

(634)  And  here  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  profh 
erly  qualify  and  explain  a  popular  experiment  which  has  been 
fruitful  in  erroneous  inferences.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin 
placed  cloths  of  various  colors  upon  snow  and  allowed  the  sun 
to  shine  upon  them.  They  absorbed  the  solar  rays  in  diflbr- 
ent  degrees,  became  differently  heated,  and  sank  therefioro  to 
different  depths  in  the  snow  beneath  them.  His  condnsion 
was  that  dark  colors  were  the  best  absorbers,  and  light  colon 
the  worst ;  and  to  this  hour  we  appear  to  have  been  content 
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to  accept  Franklia's  generalizalioa  without  qualification.  Did 
the  emission  from  lumiaoua  sources  consist  exclusively  of  visi- 
ble rays,  we  might  fairly  infer  from  tho  color  of  a  substance  its 
cupacity  to  absorb  the  heat  of  such  sources.  But  we  now  know 
that  the  emission  from  luminous  sources  is  by  no  menus  all 
visible.  In  terrestrial  sources  by  far  the  greater  part,  and  in 
the  case  even  of  the  sun  a  very  great  part,  of  the  emission  con- 
sists of  invisible  rays,  regarding  which  color  teaches  us  nothing, 

(635)  It  remained  therefore  to  examine  whether  the  ro- 
siiUs  of  Franklin  were  the  expression  of  a  law  of  Nature.  Two 
cards  were  taken  of  the  same  size  and  texture ;  over  one  of 
them  was  shaken  the  white  powder  of  alum,  and  over  the  other 
the  dark  powder  of  iodine.  Placed  before  a  glowing  fire  and 
permitted  to  assume  the  maximum  temperature  due  to  their 
Ix>sition,  it  was  found  that  the  card  bearing  the  alum  became 
extremely  hot,  while  that  bearing  tho  iodine  remained  oool. 
No  thermometer  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  this  diSerenc& 
Placing  the  back  of  the  iodine-oard  against  the  forehead  or 
cheek,  no  inconvenience  was  experienced;  while  the  back  of 
the  alum-card  similarly  placed  proved  intolerably  hot. 

(636)  This  result  was  corroborated  by  the  foUowing  experi- 
ments: One  bulb  of  a  differential  thermometer  was  covered 
with  iodine,  and  the  other  with  alum-powder.  A  red-hot 
spatula  being  placed  midway  between  both,  the  liquid  column 
associated  with  the  alum-covered  bulb  was  immediately  forced 
down,  and  maintained  in  an  inferior  position.  Two  delicate 
mercurial  thermometers  had  their  bulbs  coated,  the  one  with 
iodine,  the  other  with  alum.  On  exposing  them  at  tho  same 
distance  to  the  radiation  from  a  gas-flame,  the  mercury  of  the 
alum-covered  thermometer  rose  nearly  twice  as  high  as  that 
of  its  neighbor.  Two  sheets  of  tin  were  coated,  the  one  with 
alum,  and  the  other  with  iodine-powder.  The  sheets  were 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  about  10  inches  asunder ;  at 
the  back  of  each  was  soldered  a  little  bar  of  bismuth,  with 
which  the  tin  plate  to  which  it  was  attached  constituted  a 
thcrmo^Lectrio  couple.     The  two  plates  wer«  connected  to- 
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getlicr  bjr  a  wire,  and  the  free  ends  of  the  I 
Goonected  with  a  galTanometer.  Fladiiff  *  M^^ot  Ul  mt 
way  between  both,  the  calorifio  i»;a  fall  with  tba  nine  ini^ 
uty  on  the  two  sheets  of  tin,  but  the  gahanooMtar  inline  Jiitify 
declared  tlut  the  sheet  which  bore  the  ehua  «■■  Am  MJd 
highly  heated. 

(63?)  In  some  of  the  fbregoing  oaaei  the  iodine  wu  m> 
ply  shaken  through  a  muslin  nave;  in  other  naeaa  it  «■ 
mixed  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  ^iplied  with  »  oaieelW 
hair  brush.  When  dried  afterward  it  waa  almqat  aa  UaA  m 
soot;  but  as  an  absorber  of  radiant  heat  it  was  no  matdta 
the  perfectly  white  powder  of  alnm. 

(638)  This  difficulty  of  wanning  iodine  by  ladiant  haat  il 
evidently  due  to  the  diathennio  pnpcKfy  wfaieh  it  naaiMi 
so  strikingly  when  disaolTCd  in  biflulphide  of  cailiaB.  Tha 
heat  enters  the  powder,  is  reflected  at  the  ii™tiiig  ■"f*nfiia  ef 
the  particles,  but  it  does  not  lodge  itadf  amoog  the  atom  of 
the  iodine.  When  shaken  in  soSoient  qoanti^  on  a  plate  ef 
rook-aalt  and  placed  in  the  path  of  a  calorifia  bean,  iodine  ifr 
teroepts  the  beat.  But  its  aotioa  is  mainly  ^'*^  of  ■  lAila 
powder  to  light ;  it  is  imperrious,  not  Enough  ahewption,  hot 
through  repeated  internal  reflection.  Ordinaiy  loUaoIphar, 
even  in  thin  cakes,  allows  no  radiant  heat  to  pass  through  it; 
but  its  opacity  is  also  due  to  internal  reSeotioa.  Hie  tem- 
perature of  ignition  of  sulphur  is  about  244°  CL ;  bat  on  pla» 
ing  a  small  piece  of  the  substance  at  the  oboonre  fiioua  oi  tta 
eleotrio  lamp,  where  the  heat  was  sufficient  to  niae  platiiw 
foil  in  a  moment  to  whiteness,  it  required  expotore  for  a  eoa* 
■iderable  time  to  fuse  and  ignite  the  suiphnr.  ^tou^  iafitt' 
viotis  to  this  heat,  it  was  not  throng  aba6iption.  Sugar  !■  a 
much  less  inflammable  substance  than  snlpbnr,  but  it  ia  a  te 
better  absorber ;  exposed  at  the  foous,  it  is  Bpeedily  fined  and 
burnt  up.  The  heat,  moreover,  which  ia  oonpotent  to  infloM 
powdered  sugar  is  scarcely  competent  to  winn  table  laH  at 
the  some  white  appearance. 

(686)  A  fragment  <rf  almoot  black  amorphou  phoephawi 
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was  exposed  at  the  dark  focus  of  the  electric  Ump,  but  refused 
to  be  ignited.  A  still  more  remaricable  result  wss  obtained 
with  ordinary  pbosphorus.  A  small  fragment  of  this  exceed- 
ingly inSammable  substance  could  be  exposed  for  twenty  sec- 
onds without  igoition  at  a  focus  where  platinum  was  almost 
iostantaoeously  raised  to  a  white  heat.  The  fusing^point  of 
phosphorus  is  about  44°  C,  that  cJ  sugar  is  160°  ;  still  at  the 
focus  of  tlie  electric  lamp  the  sugar  fuses  before  the  phospho- 
rua.  All  this  is  due  to  the  diathermancy  of  the  phosphorus ; 
a  thin  disk  of  the  substance  placed  between  two  plates  of 
rock-salt  pennita  of  a  copious  transmission.  This  substance 
therefore  takes  its  place  with  other  elementary  bodies  as  re- 
gards deportment  toward  radiant  heat. 

(640)  The  mora  diathermio  a  body  is,  the  less  it  is  warmed 
by  radiant  heat.  No  perfectly  transparent  body  oould  be 
warmed  by  purely  luminous  heat.  The  surface  of  a  ressel 
covered  with  a  thick  fur  of  hoor-froat  was  exposed  to  the 
beam  of  the  electric  lamp  ooudeused  by  a  powerful  mirror,  the 
beam  having  been  previously  sent  through  a  cell  containing 
water.  The  sifted  beam  was  powerless  to  remove  the  frost, 
though  it  was  competent  to  set  wood  on  fire.  We  may 
hirgely  ^PP^y  ^^  result.  It  is  not,  for  example,  the  luminous 
rays,  but  the  dark  rays  of  Uie  sun  which  sweep  the  snows  of 
winter  from  the  slopes  of  the  Alps.  Every  glacier«tream 
that  rashes  through  the  Alpine  valleys  is  almost  wholly  the 
product  of  invisible  radiation.  It  is  also  the  invisible  solar 
rays  which  lift  the  glaciers  from  the  sea-lerel  to  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  ;  for  the  luminous  rays  penetrate  the  tropical 
ocean  to  great  depths,  while  the  non-luminous  ones  are  ab- 
sorbed close  to  the  Burfaoe,  and  become  the  main  agents  in 
evaporation. 

(641)  We  will  end  this  subject  by  fulfilling  a  promise  foi^ 
merly  mode  (§  612a).  The  method  by  which  Slelloni  deter- 
mined the  ratio  of  the  visible  to  the  invisible  rays  emitted  by 
any  luminous  source  bos  been  described  to  you  (g  370).  It 
was  explained  to  you,  that  assuming  a  solution  of  alum  to 
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transmit  all  the  visible  rajs,  which  is  sensibly  the  ouep  and  to 

absorb  all  the  invisible  rays,  the  differenoe  between  tlie  tai» 

mission  through  alum  and  rock-salt  gives  the  aetion  of  the  ob* 

scure  rajs.    But  is  this  assumption  legarding  the  afaeoqilne 

power  of  alum  correct  ?    Is  a  solution  of  this  substaneet,  <rf  thu 

tliickness  at  which  it  has  hitherto  been  examined,  really  ooifr 

pctent  to  absorb  all  heat-rajs  of  a  lower  zefrangibility  tios 

tliose  which  produce  light  ? 

(G42)  The  solution  of  iodine,  with  which  you  aze  now  so 

intimatelj  acquainted,  was  placed  in  front  of  an  electrio  hmf^ 

the  luminous  rajs  being  thereby  intercepted.      Behind  the 

rock-salt  cell  containing  the  opaque  solution  was  placed  i 

glass  cell,  emptj  in  the  first  instance.    The  deflection  piodnoed 

bj  the  obscure  rajs  which  passed  through  both  produced  a 

deflection  of 

80*^. 

The  glass  cell  was  now  fllled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
alum;  the  deflection  produced  by  the  obsoore  rays  pasaiiig 
through  both  solutions  was 

Calculating  from  the  values  of  these  deflections,  it  is  found 
that  of  t/ie  obscure  heat  emergent  from  the  solutian  of  iodmt 
20  per  cent,  toas  transmitted  by  the  alum,* 

(643)  The  question,  whether  the  invisible  rays  emitted  by 
luminous  sources  reach  the  retina  of  the  eje,  we  have  hitherto 
left  in  abeyance.  But  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  invisi- 
bio  rays  which  have  shown  themselves  competent  to  traverw 
such  a  thickness  of  the  most  powerful  diathermic  liquid  yet 
discovered  are  also  able  to  pass  through  the  humors  of  the 
eye.     Dr.  Franz  has  indeed  proved  this  to  be  the  case  for  the 

*  In  passing  from  one  modinm  to  anotbcr,  light  is  alwajB  reflected ;  tlie 
Bame  is  true  of  radiant  hoat.  And  in  the  oane  of  our  emp^  glut  cell,  tiditBt 
heat  was  reflected  from  its  two  interior  surfaces  when  it  was  empty.  Tbe  in- 
trodnction  of  the  alum  solution,  no  doubt,  altered  the  qnanUty  of  heat  re- 
flected ;  for  the  sake  of  simplicitj,  I  have  neglected  taking  this  into  seooiint; 
my  doing  so  would  not  materially  affect  the  results  here  enimeiated. 
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darlc  Bolar  raja.  The  very  cueful  and  iateresting  cxperimeDta 
of  M.  Janaeen  *  prove,  moreover,  that  the  humors  of  Uie  eye 
absorb  an  amount  of  radiant  beat  exactly  equal  to  that  ab- 
sorbed by  a  layer  of  vator  of  the  same  thickneas  aa  the  hu- 
mors ;  and  io  our  solution  the  power  of  alum  is  added  to  that 
of  water.  Direct  cxperimenta  on  the  vitreous  humor  of  an  ox 
lead  me  to  conclude  that  one-fifth  of  the  obscure  raya  emitted 
by  an  iutensc  electric  light  reaches  the  retina;  and, inasmuch 
aa  in  eveiy  ten  parts  of  that  ndiatioo  nine  are  obacuro,  it  fol- 
lows that  nearly  two-thirda  of  the  whole  radiant  energy,  visi- 
ble and  invisible,  which  the  electric  light  sends  to  the  retina 
is  incompetent  to  excite  vision. 

(6ii)  Measured  by  a  photometer  the  intensity  of  the  elec- 
tric liffAt  used  by  me  was,  in  some  oases,  1,000  times  that  of 
the  liff/U  of  a  good  compoute  candle,  and  as  the  ooit-luminoua 
heat-rayt  from  the  coal-points  which  reach  the  retina  have,  in 
rouud  numbers,  twice  the  energy  of  the  luminous,  it  follows 
that  at  a  oommoa  distance,  aay  of  a  foot,  the  enei^  of  the 
radiant  heat  which  reaches  the  optic  net-ve,  but  is  incompetent 
to  provoke  viaion,  ia  3,000  times  that  of  the  liff/U  of  a  candle. 
But  on  a  tolerably  clear  night  a  candle-flame  can  be  readily 
seen  at  the  distance  of  a  mile;  and  the  intensity  of  the  can- 
dle's light  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  is  less  than  one  twenty- 
millionth  of  its  intensity  at  the  distance  of  a  foot,  hence  the 
energy  which  renders  the  candle  perfectly  visible  a  mile  olF 
would  have  io  be  multiplied  by  2,000  X  20,000,000,  or  by  forty 
thousand  millions,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  intensity  of  the  radia- 
tion which  the  retina  actually  receives  from  the  carbon-points 
at  a  foot  diatancc,  without  vision.  Nothing,  I  think,  could 
more  forcibly  illuatrate  the  special  relationship  which  subsista 
between  the  optic  nerve  and  the  oscillating  periods  of  the 
molecules  of  luminous  bodies.  That  nerve,  like  a  musical 
string,  responds  to  the  periods  with  which  it  is  in  accordance, 
while  it  rcfuBCS  to  be  excited  by  others  of  almost  infinitely 
greater  energy  which  are  not  in  unison  with  its  own. 
•  Annalu  dt  Chimit  it  d*  Phyiqm,  tome  Iz.  p.  Tl. 
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(645)  When  we  see  a  vivid  light  inoompetent  to  affect  our 
most  delicate  thermoscopic  apparatus,  the  idea  natuially  pre* 
sents  itself  that  light  and  heat  must  be  totally  different  things. 
The  pure  light  emerging  from  a  combiiiatioii  of  water  and 
green  glass,  even  when  rendered  intense  by  conoentratioDy 
has,  according  to  Melloni,  no  sensible  heating'power.  The 
light  of  the  moon  is  also  a  case  in  point.  Conoentiated  by  i 
polyzonal  lens  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter  upon  the  £&oe  of 
his  pile,  it  required  all  Melloni^s  aouteness  to  nurwe  the  calo- 
rific action  up  to  a  measurable  quantity.  Suoh  expeiimaitsi 
however,  demonstrate,  not  that  the  two  agents  are  diaaimHar, 
but  that  the  sense  of  vision  can  be  excited  by  an  amount  of 
energy  almost  infinitely  smalL 

(G4G)  Here  also  we  are  able  to  offer  a  remark  as  to  the 
applicability  of  radiant  heat  to  fogHUgnalling,  Hie  proposi- 
tion, in  the  abstract,  is  a  philosophical  one ;  for  were  oar  fogs 
of  a  physical  character  similar  to  that  of  the  iodine  held  in 
solution  by  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  to  that  of  iodine  or 
bromine  vapors,  it  woiild  be  possible  to  transmit  through  them, 
from  our  signal-lamps,  powerful  fluxes  of  radiant  heat,  even 
after  the  entire  stoppage  of  the  light.  But  our  fogs  are  not 
of  this  character.  They  are  unfortunately  so  constituted  as  to 
act  very  destructively  upon  the  purely  calorific  rays ;  and  this 
fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  marvellous  senaitiTenessof 
the  eye,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  long  before  the  iifflU  of 
our  signals  ceases  to  be  visible,  their  radiant  heat  has  lost  the 
power  of  afFecting,  in  any  sensible  degree,  the  most  delioato 
thermoscopic  apparatus  that  we  could  apply  to  their  detection* 
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MW :— A  CLXAB  BKT  AND  OALM  BUT  DAMV  AIMOCPHKBS  nOBSABT  lOB  RB  OOPIOVS  fOB- 
MATIOK— DBWXD  BUBtTAJTCBB  OOLDBB  TBAV  6lH»BWBI»  OVBB— DBWBD  BUBBCAITCBB 
BmEB  KADXATOn  THAB  UBDBWKD  OBBB— DBW  B  <HB  OOXDBBBAnOH  OV  <HB  ATMOB- 
PILEBIO  TAFOB  ON  BUB8TAXCBB  VHXCH  BAYB  BBBH  fHXLLBD  BT  BADIATIOB — LUBAB 
KADXATXOR— COBBTinmOR  OF  TUB  BUV— TBB  BBXQBT  LIBBB  III  THB  BPBOnA  OV  THB 
HKTALS— Air  IKOAJTDBICBinr  TAFOB  ABSOBBB  THB  BATB  ITHIOH  IT  OAV  IXBBLF  BMIT— 
KIBCBBOrr'S  OBHEBALIZATIOir— rBA17HBOrBB''B  LZHBB--40LAB  OHBXXBTBT— ODinnOgr  OF 
TUB  BUK—IDEBSCHXL  AHD  FOVLLBI^  BZFBBDIBBTft— MATBB^  MRBOBXO  TBBOBT— THB- 
0BIB8  OF  BZLKnOLTX  AHD  TBOJCBOB— BFFBOT  OV  THB  TISBB  OH  THB  BABTH^  BOTA- 
nOSr — ^BKXKOIXB  OF  THB  BOLAB  BTBTBH— HBUIBOLTI,  TOOHBOM,  WATKBSOR— BBLATXOH 
OF  THB  BUN  TO  ANIMAL  AND  TBOBTABLB  LOrB—APFBNDIX. 

(647)  1  i  /  E  have  learned  that  our  atmosphere  ia  always 
^  Y  more  or  less  charged  with  aqueous  vapor,  the 
condensation  of  which  forms  our  clouds,  fogs,  hail,  rain,  and 
snow.  We  have  now  to  direct  our  attention  to  one  particular 
case  of  condensation,  of  great  interest  and  beautj — one,  more- 
over, regarding  which  erroneous  notions  were  for  a  long  time 
entertained — ^the  phenomenon  of  Dew.  The  aqueous  vapor 
of  our  atmosphere  is  a  powerful  radiant,  but  it  is  diffused 
through  air  which  usually  exceeds  its  own  mass  more  than  one 
himdred  times.  Not  only,  then,  its  own  heat,  but  the  heat  of 
the  large  quantity  of  air  which  surrounds  it,  must  be  discharged 
by  the  vapor,  before  it  can  sink  to  its  point  of  condensation. 
The  retardation  of  chilling  due  to  this  cause  enables  good 
solid  radiators,  at  the  earth^s  surface,  to  outstrip  the  vapor  in 
their  speed  of  refrigeration;  and  hence  upon  these  bodies 
aqueous  vapor  may  be  condensed  to  liquid,  or  even  congealed 
to  hoar-frost,  while  at  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  it  maintains 


iviicndry,  wcigiieil  10  ^ 
(luriiij^  a  clear  iiiglit,  i 
was  Jetcrmined  by  the 
800Q  found  that  whatev 
fiom  his  piece  of  ttooI,  i 
dew.     He  supported  a  b 
laid  ooe  of  his  wool  parcel 
during  a  clear  calm  nigl 
weight,  while  the  latter  j 
pasteboard  like  the  roof  ot 
a  bundle  of  wool  on  the  g 
the  wool  gained  2  grains  in 
wool  exposed  on  the  grass 
expected  16  grains  of  moisti 

(649)  Ifl  it  Hteam  from  t 
heavens,  that  produces  this 
notiona  have  been  sdvocstec 
earth  is,  however,  proved  bj 
collected  on  the  propped  bo 
m  fine  rain  is  proved  by  the 
tion  occurs  on  the  dearest  i 

(660)  Dr.  Well-  -   ■ 
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&  similBT  thermometer  Buspended  in  free  air,  at  a  height  of  4 
feet  above  the  grsBB.  A  bit  of  cotton,  placed  beside  the 
former,  gained  20  grains  ;  a  similar  bit,  beside  the  latter,  only 
11  grains  in  weight.  TTia  lowering  of  tht  temperature  and 
tAe  d^xaition  of  the  dew  toent  hand  in  hand.  Not  only  did 
artificial  screens  interfere  wi^  the  lowering  of  the  temperature 
and  the  formation  of  the  dew,  but  a  oloud-screeD  acted  in  the 
same  manner.  He  once  observed  bis  thermometer,  which,  as 
it  lay  upon  the  grass,  showed  a  temperature  12°  Fabr.  lower 
than  the  air  a  few  feet  above  tiie  grass,  rise,  on  the  passage 
of  some  clouds,  until  it  was  only  2°  colder  than  the  air.  Id 
&ct,  as  the  clouds  crossed  his  zenith,  or  disappeared  &om  it, 
the  temperature  of  bis  thermometer  rose  and  fell. 

(651)  A  scries  of  such  experiments,  coDcoived  and  exe- 
cuted with  admirable  clearness  and  skill,  enabled  Dr.  Wells  to 
propound  a  Theory  of  Dew,  which  has  stood  the  teat  of  all 
subsequent  criticism,  and  is  now  universally  accepted. 

(652)  It  is  an  effect  of  chilling  by  radiation.  "  The  upper 
parts  of  the  grass  radiate  their  lieat  into  re^ons  of  empty 
space,  which,  cooscqiiently,  send  no  heat  back  in  return ;  its 
lower  parts,  from  the  smaUness  of  their  conducting  power, 
transmit  littie  of  the  earth's  heot  to  the  upper  parts,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  receiving  only  a  small  quantity  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  none  from  any  other  lateral  body,  must  remain 
colder  than  the  air,  and  condense  into  dew  its  watery  vapor, 
if  this  be  suffidenUy  abundant  in  respect  to  the  decreased 
temperature  of  the  grass."  Why  the  vapor  itself,  being  a 
powerful  radiant,  is  not  so  quickly  chilled  as  the  grass,  has 
been  already  explained,  on  the  ground  that  the  vapor  has  not 
only  its  own  heat  to  discharge,  but  also  that  of  the  large  mass 
of  air  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

(653)  Dew,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  condensation  of  al> 
mospherio  vapor,  on  substances  which  have  been  sufficiently 
cooled  by  radiation ;  and,  as  bodies  differ  widely  in  their  radi- 
ative powers,  we  may  expect  corresponding  differences  in  the 
depoution  of  dew.    This  Wells  proved  to  be  the  case.    He 
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often  saw  dew  copiously  deposited  on  grass  and  painted  wood| 
when  none  could  bo  observed  on  gravel-walks  fMJjagfmt,  He 
found  plates  of  metal,  which  he  had  exposed,  quite  dry,  wUe 
adjacent  bodies  were  covered  with  dew:  At  off  mcA  eowi di 
temperature  of  the  metal  toaafoitnd  to  be  higher  than  that  fij 
the  dewed  etihstances.  This  is  quite  in  aeooidance  with  ov 
knowledge  that  metals  are  the  worst  radiaton.  On  one  o^ 
casion  he  placed  a  plate  of  metal  upon  giasB,  and  upon  tiw 
plate  he  laid  a  glass  thermometer ;  the  thermometer,  after 
some  time,  exhibited  dew,  while  the  plate  remained  dij. 
This  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  instramcnt|  thongh  lying  oo 
the  plate,  did  not  share  its  temperature*  He  placed  a  seoood 
thermometer,  with  a  gilt  bulb^  beside  the  first;  the  naked 
glass  thermometer — a  good  radiator — remained  0^  Fahr*  colder 
than  its  companion.  To  determine  the  true  temperature  oft 
body  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty :  a  glass  thermometer,  sob* 
pendcd  in  the  air,  will  not  give  the  temperature  of  the  air;  ila 
own  power  as  a  radiant  or  an  absorbent  comes  into  play.  Oa 
a  clear  day,  when  the  sun  shines,  the  thermometer  will  be 
warmer  than  the  air ;  on  a  clear  night,  on  the  contraiy,  the 
thermometer  will  be  colder  than  the  air.  We  have  seen  that 
the  passage  of  a  cloud  can  raise  the  temperature  of  a  thei^ 
mometer  10^  in  a  few  minutes.  This  augmentation,  it  is  mani- 
fest, does  not  indicate  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  the  ten^ 
perature  of  the  air,  but  merely  the  interception  and  refleotioD, 
by  the  cloud,  of  the  rays  of  heat  emitted  by  the  thermometer; 
(654)  Dr.  Wells  applied  his  principles  to  the  explanatioa 
of  many  curious  effects,  and  to  the  correction  of  many  popu- 
lar errors.  Moon-blindness  he  refers  to  the  chill  produced  bj 
radiation  from  the  eyes,  the  shining  of  the  moon  being  merely 
an  accompaniment  to  the  deamess  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
putrefying  influence  ascribed  to  the  moonbeams  is  really  due 
to  the  deposition  of  moisture,  as  a  kind  of  dew,  on  the  ex- 
posed animal  substances.  The  nipping  of  tender  plants  fay 
frost,  when  the  air  of  the  garden  is  some  degrees  above  the 
freezing  temperature,  is  also  to  be  referred  to  chilling  by 
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dUlion.    A  cobweb  acreen  would  be  sufficient  to  preseire 
them  from  injuiy.* 

(655)  Wells  was  tlie  first  to  ezplaiu  tbe  form&tioo,  artifr 
cially,  of  ice  in  Bengal,  where  tlie  substance  is  never  formed 
naturally.  Shnllow  pits  are  dug,  which  are  partially  filled 
with  straw,  and  on  the  straw  flat  pans  oontaining  water  are 
exposed  to  the  clear  firmaments  The  water  is  a  powerful  ra- 
diant, and  sends  off  its  faeat  copiously  into  space.  The  heat 
thus  lost  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  earth — this  source  being 
cut  off  by  the  non-oonductiug  straw.  Before  sunrise  a  cake 
of  ico  is  formed  in  each  vesseL  This  is  the  explanation  of 
Wells,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  true  one.  I  thinlc,  howerer,  it 
needs  supplementing.  It  appears,  from  the  description,  that 
the  condition  most  suitable  for  the  formation  of  ice  is  not  only 
a  clear  air,  but  a  dry  air.  The  nights,  says  Sir  Robert  Barker, 
most  favorable  for  the  production  of  ice,  are  those  which  are 
clearest  and  most  serene,  and  in  which  very  little  dew  appeare 
after  midnight.  The  italicised  phrase  is  very  significant  To 
produce  the  ice  in  abundance,  the  atmosphere  must  not  only 
be  clear,  but  it  must  be  comparatively  free  from  aqueous  va- 
por. When  the  straw  on  which  the  pons  were  laid  became 
wet,  it  was  always  changed  for  dry  straw ;  and  the  reason 
WcUs  assigned  for  this  was,  that  the  straw,  by  being  wetted, 
was  rendered  more  compact  and  efficient  as  a  conductor.  This 
may  have  been  the  case,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the  vapor 
rising  from  the  wet  straw,  and  overspreading  the  pans  like  a 
screen,  would  check  the  chill,  and  retard  the  congelation. 

(656)  With  broken  health  Wells  pursued  and  completed 

*  With  reftrenoe  to  tbli  pinnt  va  hava  tbs  folIoviD);  beanUral  ptunce  !n 
the  Eb»>7  of  WellR ;  "  I  had  often,  in  the  prfde  of  half-knowled^,  uniled  at 
the  meBDB  freqnentlj  employed  by  jardeuen  to  protect  lender  planta  trtaa 
onid,  aa  It  appeared  to  me  imposBlble  that  a  thin  mat,  or  anj  Buch  flimsy  aab- 
atinoe,  oould  prevent  them  tnta  attaiolDg  the  temperature  of  tlie  atmoBpherc, 
by  which  alone  I  thought  them  liable  to  bo  injured.  But,  when  I  had  learned 
that  bodies  on  the  ■utibm  of  the  earth  bcoome,  during  a  (till  and  aereue 
night,  colder  tliati  tlio  atmOHphere,  by  nulialing  their  heat  to  the  hcavena,  I 
perceived  inunediatoly  a  just  reaaon  for  the  pnctioo  which  J  had  befitn 
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this  beautiful  investigation ;  and,  oa  the  brink  of  the  gnn^ 
he  composed  his  Essay.  It  is  a  model  of  wise  inqoiij  aodcf 
lucid  exposition.  He  made  no  haste,  but  he  took  no  mt  til 
he  had  mastered  his  subject|  looking  steadfiutly  into  it  ml 
it  became  transparent  to  his  gaze.  Thus  he  solved  hii  pnk 
lem,  and  stated  its  solution  in  a  feshion  whidh  lenden  Ui 
work  imperishable.* 

(G57)  Since  his  time  yarioua  experimenters  have  oocopiei 
themselves  with  the  question  of  nocturnal  radlatiop;  fan^ 
though  valuable  facts  have  been  aooumulated,  if  we  eocoepi  • 
supplement  contributed  by  Melloni,  nothing  of  impoiisnoe  ki 
been  added  to  the  theory  of  Wells.  Mr.  GHaisher,  IL  MutiB^ 
and  others,  have  illustrated  the  subject.  The  fidlowing  tiUs 
contains  some  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  hy  exjpoiiig 
thermometers  at  different  heights  above  the  sndboe  of  a  glifl 
field.  The  chilling  observed  when  the  thennometer  was  ei* 
posed  on  long  grass  is  represented  by  the  number  1000,  while 
the  succeeding  numbers  represent  the  relative  ohilling  of  the 
thermometers  placed  in  the  positions  indicated : 


RctdicUiwi. 

Long  grass    . 

• 

•          •         • 

1000 

One  inch  above  the  points  of  the  grass .           • 

671 

Two  inches 

It 

M 

• 

570 

Three  inches 

(( 

M 

•                    • 

.      477 

Six  inches 

(t 

M 

• 

2n 

One  foot 

u 

U 

•                    • 

129 

Two  feet 

I( 

« 

• 

86 

Four  feet 

I( 

•                    • 

69 

Six  foct 

(( 

• 

69 

(G58)  It  may  be  asked  why  the  thennometer,  which  is  a 
good  radiator,  is  not,  when  suspended  in  fireeair,  just  as  modi 
chilled  as  at  the  earth's  surface.  Wells  has  answered  this  qoee- 
tion.  It  is  l)ecause  the  thermometeri  when  chiUed,  cools  the  air 
in  immediate  contact  with  it ;  this  air  contracts,  becomes  hea^i 

*  The  tract  of  Wells  is  preceded  bj  %  personal  memoir  written  hj  htmstlf 
It  has  the  solidity  of  an  essay  of  Montai^e. 
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and  descends,  thus  allowing  its  place  to  be  taken  by  warmer  air. 
In  this  naj  the  free  thermometer  is  prevented  bom  foiling  reiy 
low  beneath  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Henoe,  also,  the  neoes- 
Bitj  of  a  still  night  for  the  oopioua  formation  of  dew  ;  for,  when 
the  wind  blows,  fresh  air  continual!;  circulates  amid  the  blades 
of  grass,  and  prevents  an;  coneiderabJe  chilling  by  radiation. 

(659)  When  a  radiator  is  exposed  to  s  clear  sky  it  tends 
to  keep  a  certain  thermometric  distance,  if  the  term  may  be 
used,  between  its  temperature  and  that  of  the  surrounding 
air.  This  distance  will  depend  upon  the  energy  of  the  ra- 
diator, but  it  is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  air.  Thus,  M.  Pouillet  has  proved  that,  in  the 
month  of  April,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  3*6°  C, 
Bwans*-down  fell  by  radiation  to  — Z'5° ;  the  whole  chilling, 
therefore,  was  7'1°.  Id  the  month  of  June,  when  the  tem- 
perature <^  the  air  was  IT'Tfi"  C,  the  temperature  of  the  ra- 
diating swans'-down  was  10'64° ;  the  chilling  of  the  swans*- 
down,  by  radiation,  is  here  ?'S1°,  almost  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  occurred  in  April.  Thus,  while  the  general  tem- 
perature varies  within  wide  limits,  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  radiating  body  and  the  surrounding  air  re- 
mains sensibly  constant. 

(660)  These  facts  enabled  Melloni  to  make  an  important 
addition  to  the  theory  of  dew.  He  found  that  a  glass  ther- 
mometer, placed  on  the  ground,  is  never  obilled  more  than  3°  C, 
or3'6°  F., below  an  adjacent  thermometer,  with  lilvered  bulb, 
which  hardly  radiates  at  all.  These  %"  C,  or  thereabouts, 
mark  the  thermometric  distance  above  referred  to,  which  the 
p^lass  tends  to  preserve  between  it  and  the  surrounding  air. 
But  Six,  Wilson,  Wells,  Parry,  Scoresby,  Glaisher,  and  others, 
have  found  differences  of  more  than  10°  C,  or  18°  F.,  between 
a  thermometer  on  grass  and  a  second  thermometer  hung  a  few 
feet  above  the  grass.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Very 
simply,  according  to  Alelloni,  thus :  The  grass-blades  first 
chill  themselves  by  radiation  3°  C  below  the  surrounding  air  ; 
the  air  is  then  chilled  by  contact  with  the  grass,  and  Cornia 
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liutead  of  with  a  lens.  I  have  myeelf  tried  a  conical  reBector 
of  very  large  dimensions,  but  hare  hitherto  been  defeated  by 
the  unsteadiness  of  London  air. 

(663)  We  have  now  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  source 
from  which  terrestrial  and  lunar  heat  is  almost  wholly  derived. 
This  source  is  the  sun ;  for,  if  the  earth  has  ever  been  a  mol- 
ten  sphere,  which  is  now  cooling,  the  quantity  of  beat  ^hich 
reaches  its  sur&ce  from  within  has  long  ceased  to  be  sensible. 
First,  then,  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  constitution  of  this  won- 
drous body,  to  which  we  owe  both  light  and  life. 

(66i)  Let  US  approach  the  subject  gradually,  and  prepare 
our  minds,  by  previous  dlBcipllnc,  for  the  treatment  of  so 
grand  a  problem.  You  already  know  how  the  spectrum  of 
the  electric  light  is  formed.  Such  a  spectrum  is  now  upon  the 
screen,  two  feet  wide  and  eight  long,  with  all  its  magnificent 
gradations  of  color,  one  passing  into  the  other,  without  solu- 
tion of  continuity.  The  light  from  which  this  spectrum  is  de- 
rived, is  emitted  from  the  solid  incandescent  carbon-points 
within  our  electric  lamp.  All  other  white-hot  solids  give  a 
similar  spectrum.  When  I  raise  this  platinum  wire  to  white- 
ness by  an  electric  current,  and  examine  its  light  by  a  prism, 
1  find  the  same  gradation  of  colors,  and  no  gap  whatever  be- 
tween one  color  and  the  other.  But  by  intense  heat — by  the 
heat  of  the  electric  lamp,  for  example — I  can  volatilize  the 
metal,  and  throw  upon  the  screen,  not  the  spectrum  of  the  in- 
candescent solid,  but  of  its  incandetcent  vapor.  The  specbum 
is  now  chauged ;  instead  of  being  a  continuous  gradation  of 
colors,  it  consists  of  a  scries  of  brilliant  lines,  separated  from 
each  other  by  spaces  of  darkness. 

(665)  The  pieces  of  carbon  are  now  arranged  iu  the  follow- 
ing manner :  the  lower  one  is  a  cylinder,  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  in  the  top  of  which  is  scooped  a  small  hollow ; 
into  this  hollow  is  put  this  piece  of  zinc,  and  the  upper  carbon- 
point  is  then  brought  down  upon  it.  The  current  passes,  and, 
when  the  points  are  drawn  apart,  the  image  of  the  arc  that 
unites  them  is  projected  on  the  screen  as  a  stream  of  purple 
19 
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light,  cigbtecn  inches  long.  That  ccdoved 
por ;  it  contains  the  atoms  of  the  liiio  diacharg^  •cnm  bm 
carbon  to  carbon.  These  atoms  are  now  ^^■ly^lliiting  in  eortiB 
dc6nite  periods,  and  the  color  which  we  peroeive  la  the  oo» 
posite  impression  of  these  oscillationa. 

(G65a)  Resolving,  by  a  prism,  the  Hght  of  the  are  into  ik 
component  colors,  we  have  no  longer  a  continiiooa  qpednns 
but  these  splendid  bands  of  red  and  Uue  lights 

(G66)  I  interrupt  the  current,  remove  the  aanc,  and  potii 
its  place  a  bit  of  copper.  On  fuming  the  are  we  obtain  Ail 
stream  of  green  light,  which  we  can  analjae  as  we  did  the 
purple  light  of  the  zinc.  In  the  spectrum  of  the  copper  jot 
have  these  bands  of  brilliant  green,  which  were  afaeent  in  fle 
case  of  zinc.  We  may  therefore  infer,  with  oertainij,  dnft 
the  atoms  of  copper,  in  the  voltaic  arc,  vibrate  in  perioda 
ferent  from  those  of  zinc.  Let  us  now  inqoire  whether 
different  periods  create  any  confusion,  when  we  operate  npoa 
a  substance  composed  of  zinc  and  oopp^^ — ^the  IWt»i1mip  gn]^ 
stance  brass.  Its  spectrum  is  now  before  you,  and,  if  yon 
have  retained  the  impression  made  by  our  hut  two  e:qMri- 
ments,  you  will  recognize  here  a  spectrum,  Ibmied  by  the 
superposition  of  the  two  separate  spectra  of  sine  and  ooppea 
The  alloy  emits,  without  confusion,  the  rays  peculiar  to  boA 
the  metals  of  which  it  is  composed. 

(667)  Every  metal  emits  its  own  system  of  banda,  which 
are  as  characteristic  of  it  as  those  other  physical  and  ^3ifMninal 
qualities  which  give  it  its  individuality.  By  a  method  of  ex* 
periment  sufficiently  refined,  we  can  measure,  accurately,  the 
position  of  the  bright  lines  of  every  known  metaL  Acquahited 
with  such  lines,  we  should,  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the 
trum  of  any  single  metal,  be  able  at  once  to  declare  ita 
And  not  only  so,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  Bpeetrum,  wo 
should  be  able  to  declare  the  constituents  of  the  mixture  from 
which  it  emanated.  Ftoux  the  exhibition  of  unknown  Ifaiei, 
the  existence  of  new  metals  has  been  inferred.  Bunaen  and 
Kirchho£f,  for  example,  thus  discovered  Coesium  and  Robidi- 
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um  ;  and  Mr.  Crooks,  by  tlie  same  method,  discovered  Thalli- 
Qin,  which  gives  us  this  single  line  of  brilliant  green. 

(668)  This  law  is  true,  not  only  of  the  metals  themselves, 
but  also  of  their  compouDds,  if  they  be  volatile.  I  place  a  bit 
of  sodium  on  the  lover  cylinder,  and  cause  the  voltaic  dis- 
charge to  pass  from  it  to  the  upper  ooal-point ;  the  spectrum 
of  the  sodium  gives  ns  this  single  band  of  brilliant  yellow. 
With  greater  delicacy  of  experiment,  tliat  band  is  divided  into 
two,  with  a  narrow  dark  interval  between  them :  a  still  greater 
amount  of  precision  would  further  subdivide  the  yellow  space. 
Let  ufl  now  remove  the  sodium  from  the  lamp  and  put  in  ila 
place  a  little  common  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium.  At  this 
high  temperature  the  salt  is  volatile,  and  produces  the  exact 
yellow  band  yielded  by  the  metal.  Thus,  also,  from  the  chlo- 
ride of  strontium,  we  obtain  the  bands  of  the  metal  stiOD- 
tium ;  and,  by  means  of  the  chlorides  of  calcium,  magueuum, 
and  lithium,  arc  produced  the  apeotra  of  these  respective 
metals. 

(669)  Finally,  this  carbon  cylinder  is  perforated  with  holes, 
into  which  is  crammed  a  mixture  of  all  the  compounds  just 
mentioned.  Surely,  nothing  more  magnificent  can  be  im- 
agined than  the  spectrum  of  the  mixture  now  upon  the  screen.  - 
Each  substance  g^ves  out  its  own  peculiar  rays,  which  cut 
transversely  the  whole  eight  feet  of  the  spectrum  into'  parallel 
bars  of  richly-colored  light.  Having  previously  made  your- 
selves acquainted  with  the  lines  emitted  by  all  the  metals, 
you  would  be  able  to  unravel  this  spectrum,  and  to  state  the 
metals  concerned  in  its  production. 

(670)  The  voltaio  aro  is  here  employed  simply  because  it« 
light  is  so  intense  as  to  be  visible  to  a  large  audience  like  the 
present ;  *  but  the  same  experiments  might  be  made  with  a 
common  blow-pipe  flame.  The  introduction  of  sodium,  or 
chloride  of  sodium,  turns  the  flame  yellow  ;  Btrontium  turns  it 
red ;  copper,  green,  etc    The  flames  thus  colored,  when  ex- 
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ftmined  by  a  prism,  show  the  exact  bands  whieh  httie  Im 
displayed  before  you, 

(671)  We  have  here,  then,  the  rcfdiatian  of  *i*»fliiSto  gronfi 
of  rays  by  incandescent  vapors.  Let  us  now  torn  our  attcfr 
tion  to  the  absorption  of  definite  gnraps  of  rsjs  bj  gaseooi 
substances.  A  famous  experiment  of  Sir  Dsvil  DreirstoiX 
thrown  into  a  form  suited  to  the  lectcDe-room,  will  JBurtiite 
this  power  of  selection :  Into  this  cylinder,  the  ends  of  wluflk 
arc  stopped  by  plates  of  glass,  ia  introdnoed  a  quantity  of 
nitrous-acid  gas,  the  presence  of  wliioh  ia  now  indicated  byiH 
rich  brown  color.  Projecting  a  tariUiant  speotrum  on  tha 
screen,  and  placing  the  cylinder,  oontaimng  the  brown  ga%  ii 
the  path  of  the  beam  as  it  issues  from  the  lamp,  yoa  see  tha 
continuous  spectrum  furrowed  by  nnmerous  daik  ^^T»<la,  Til 
rays  answering  to  these  bands  are  intercepted  bj  the  nifcoB 
gas,  while  it  permits  the  intervening  banda  of  lig'ht  to  patf 
without  hinderance. 

(672)  We  now  come  to  the  great  principle  on  whidi  iheie 
phenomena  depend,  and  which  we  have  already,  in  part,  iUv- 
trated.  This  principle,  first  announced  by  Professor  Kizehhcd^ 
is,  that  a  ffoSy  or  vapor ^  absorbs  those  precise  raye  ioAmA  Aeos 
itself  emit.  Atoms  which  swing  at  a  cetrain  rate  interoqit 
waves  which  swing  at  the  same  rate.  The  atoma  whxoh  vibiate 
red  light  will  stop  red  light ;  the  atoms  that  vibrate  ydhnr 
will  stop  yellow ;  those  that  vibrate  gpreen  will  stop  green,  and 
so  of  the  rest.  Absorption,  you  already  know,  is  a  tnmafBr* 
ence  of  motion  from  the  ether  to  the  molecules  immersed  in  ii^ 
and  the  absorption  of  any  atom  is  exerted  chiefly  upon  thoae 
waves  which  arrive  in  periods  coinciding  with  ita  own  rate  of 
oscillation. 

(673)  Let  us  endeavor  to  prove  this  experimentally.  We 
already  know  that  a  sodium-flame,  when  analysed,  gplres  a 
brilliant  band  of  yellow.  This  flat  vessel  contains  a  miztme 
of  alcohol  and  water ;  when  the  mixture  is  warmed  we  can 
ignite  its  vapor :  it  then  gives  a  flame  so  feeUy  luminous  aa  to 
be  scarcely  visible.    Let  us  mix  salt  with  the  liquid,  and  again 
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Ignite  it :  ttie  flame,  irhich  a  moment  ago  was  scarcely  to  be 
seen,  is  now  a  brilliant  yellow.  Projecting  a  continuous  spec- 
trum upon  the  screen,  in  the  track  of  the  beam,  as  it  issues 
from  the  electric  lamp,  I  place  the  yellow  sodium-flame.  Ob- 
servo  tbe  spectrum  narrowly :  you  see  in  the  yellow  a  flicker- 
ing gray  band,  very  faint,  but  suflScieot  to  show  that  the  flame 
has,  at  least  Id  part,  intercepted  the  yellow  of  the  spectrum :  it 
has  partially  absorbed  the  precise  light  which  it  can  itself  emit. 
(671)  But  the  effect  can  be  made  much  plainer.  Abandon- 
ing the  salt-flame,  I  place  the  intensely  hot  flame  of  a  Bunsen's 
burner  in  front  of  the  lamp,  so  that  the  beam,  whose  decom- 
position is  to  form  our  spectrum,  shall  pass  through  the  flame. 
In  this  litUc  spoon  of  platinum  wire  is  placed  a  bit  of  the  metal 
sodium,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  sodium,  when  ignited, 
emits  a  powerful  light,  and  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  that  light 
from  the  screen  on  which  the  spectrum  is  to  fall.  lilrst  form- 
ing the  spectrum,  I  introduce  the  platinum-net  containing  the 
sodium  into  the  flame  through  which  the  beam  from  tbe  tamp 
passes.  The  sodium  instantly  colors  the  Oamo  intensely  yel- 
low, and  you  already  see  a  shadow  coming  over  the  yellow  <d 
the  spectrum.  But  tho  effect  is  not  yet  at  its  maximum. 
After  a  little  time  the  sodium  bursts  into  intense  combustion, 
and  at  the  same  moment  you  see  the  yellow  dug  utterly  out 
of  the  spectrum,  a  bar  of  intense  darknesa  taking  its  place. 
This  violent  combustion  will  endure  for  a  few  seconds.  On 
withdrawing  the  flame,  the  yellow  reappears  upon  the  screen ; 
on  reintroducing  it,  the  yellow  band  is  again  cut  out.  This 
may  be  done  ten  times  in  succession,  and  in  the  whole  range 
of  optics  there  is  scarcely  a  more  striking  experiment.  We 
have  thus  conclusively  proved  that  the  light  which  the  sodiun> 
flame  absorbs  is  tbe  light  which  it  can  emit.* 

*  Before  (17)0^  the  combtubon  of  tha  mcUI,  I  hid  tried  the  Mlt-flame  In  a 
Iroogh  toD  feet  lODg :  ths  effect,  hnwaver,  ia  fur  leu  flue  than  tbat  attuiiubla 
\>J  the  oomhoation  of  the  metah  The  eiperimeot  wu  flnt  made  during  mf 
prapantiona  for  a  leotnre  od  the  "  Pbjaloal  Bula  of  Solar  Cbetniati;,"  ^Tas 
In  Jane,  1861. 
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(G75)  Let  us  be  still  more  preoiBe  in  our  experimentiL  lb 
yellow  of  the  spectrum  spreads  orer  a  certain  intervil,  ad 
w^  have  now  to  examine  whether  it  is  not  the  particiilar  j» 
tion  of  the  yellow  emitted  by  the  sodium,  that  is  ahwriied  lif 
its  flame.  I  place  a  little  brine  on  the  ends  of  the  coatpciiiti; 
you  now  see  the  continuous  spectrmn,  with  the  jeDowlmi 
of  the  sodium  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  yellow.  "Wbea  Ae 
sodium-flame  is  placed  in  front,  that  particular  band,  wUk 
now  stands  out  from  the  spectrum,  is  cut  away. 

(676)  You  have  already  seen  a  spectrum,  derived  frcaii 
mixture  of  various  substances,  and  composed  of  a  niuirciBWi 
of  sharply-defined  and  brilliant  bars,  separated  from  each  dhs 
by  intervals  of  darkness.  Could  the  temperature  of  the  Bn* 
turc  which  produced  that  striped  spectrum  be  so  «^^1ted  If 
a  flame  as  to  render  its  vap>ors  incandescent,  on  placing  die 
flame  and  vapors  in  the  path  of  a  beam  producing^  a  contisfr 
ous  spectrum,  we  should  cut  out  of  the  latter  the  precise  isti 
emitted  by  the  components  of  the  mixture.  We  ^onld  tlini^ 
instead  of  furrowing  the  spectrum  by  a  single  dark  Kftwd^  ^s  m 
the  case  of  sodium,  furrow  it  by  a  series  of  dark  bands,  eqad 
in  number  to  the  bright  bands,  produced  by  the  mijcture  itsdf 
when  the  source  of  light. 

(677)  We  now  possess  knowledge  sufficient  to  raise  us  to 
the  level  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  generalisations  of  cv 
age.  When  the  light  of  the  sun  is  properly  decomposed,  the 
spectrum  is  seen  furrowed  by  innumerable  dark  lines.  A  fev 
of  these  were  observed  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  WoUaston; 
but  they  were  investigated  with  profound  skill  by  B^unhofcr, 
and  called,  after  him,  Fraunhofer's  lines.  It  has  long  been 
supposed  that  these  dark  bands  were  due  to  the  afaeoiptioB 
of  the  rays  which  correspond  to  them,  by  the  atmosphete  of 
the  sun ;  but  nobody  knew  how.  Having  once  proved  thst 
an  incandescent  vapor  absorbs  the  precise  rays  which  it  can 
itself  emit,  and  knowing  that  the  body  of  the  sun  is  surround* 
ed  by  an  incandescent  photosphere,  the  supposition  at  onoe 
flashes  on  the  mind,  that  this  photosphere  may  cut  off  those 
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njs  of  the  central  incandescent  orb,  wbicb  the  photosphere 
itself  can  emit.  We  are  thus  led  to  a  theoiy  of  the  constitu* 
tion  of  the  sun,  which  renders  a  complete  account  of  the  lines 
of  Fraunhofer, 

(678)  The  sun,  according  to  Kirchhoff,  consists  of  a  ccatral 
orb,  molten  or  solid,  of  exceeding  brightness,  which  emits  oil 
kinds  of  rays,  and  would  therefore  give  a  continuous  spectrum. 
The  radiation  from  the  nucleus,  however,  has  to  pass  through 
the  photosphere,  which  wraps  the  sun  like  a  flame,  and  this 
vaporous  envelop  cuts  off  those  particular  rays  of  ths  nucleus 
which  it  can  itself  emit — the  lines  of  Fraunhofer  marking  the 
position  of  the  failing  rays.  Could  we  abolish  the  central  orb, 
and  obtain  the  spectrum  of  the  gaseous  envelop,  we  should 
obtain  a  striped  epeotrum,  each  bright  band  of  which  would 
coincide  with  one  of  Fraunhofer's  dark  lines.  These  lines, 
therefore,  are  spaces  of  relative,  not  of  absolute  darkness; 
upon  them  the  rays  of  the  absorbent  photosphere  fall ;  but 
these,  not  being  sufficiently  intense  to  make  good  the  light 
intercepted,  the  spaces  which  they  illuminate  arc  dark,  in 
comparison  to  the  general  brilliancy  of  the  spectrum. 

(679)  It  has  long  been  supposed  that  sun  and  planets  have 
had  a  common  origin,  and  that  hence  the  same  substances  are 
more  or  less  common  to  them  all.  Can  we  detect  the  presence 
of  any  of  our  terrestrial  substances  in  the  sun  ?  We  have 
learned  that  the  bright  bands  of  a  metal  are  characteristic  of 
the  metal ;  that  we  can,  without  seeing  the  metal,  declare  its 
name  from  the  inspection  of  its  bands.  The  bands  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  voice  of  the  metal  declaring  its  presence.  Hence, 
if  any  of  our  terrestrial  metals  be  contained  in  the  sun's  at* 
mosphere,  the  dark  lines  which  they  produce  ought  to  coincide 
exactly  with  the  bright  lines  emitted  by  the  vapor  of  the  met- 
al itself.  About  sixty  bright  lines  have  been  determined  as 
belonging  to  the  single  metal  iron.  When  the  light  from  the 
incandescent  vapor  of  iron,  obtained  by  passing  electric  sparkg 
between  two  iron  wires,  is  allowed  to  pass  through  one  half 
of  a  fine  slit,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  through  the  other  half, 
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the  spectra  from  both  sourceB  of  light  may  be  plaoed  ndslf 
side.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  found  tlimt  for  every  brig^lbi 
of  the  iron  spectrum  there  is  a  dark  line  of  the  aolar  apeoUw^ 
Reduced  to  actual  calculation,  this  means  that  the  ^Im^^^—  m 
more  than  1,000,000,000,000,000,000  to  1,  that  ixon  is  m  tie 
atmosphere  of  the  sun.  Comparing  the  spectra  of  other 
als  in  the  same  manner.  Professor  Kizchhofl^  to  jwhoae 
we  owe  this  splendid  generalization,  finds  iron,  n*lriiiim^ 
uesiuin,  sodium,  chromimn,  and  other  metaLs,  in  the  solai  i^ 
Tuosphere ;  but,  as  jet,  he  has  been  unable  to  deteot  goli^ 
silver,  mercury,  aluminium,  tin,  lead,  arsenic,  or  antimonj. 

(G80)  We  can  imitate,  in  a  way  more  precise  tfiM^  ibii 
hitlierto  employed,  the  solar  constitution  here  supposed,  b 
the  electric  lamp  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  carbon  about  half  n 
inch  thick ;  and  round  about  the  upper  edge  a  ring  of  nodiig'i 
the  central  portion  of  the  cylinder  being  left  dear*  I  hnog 
down  the  upper  coal-point  upon  the  middle  of  the  qylindo^ 
thus  producing  the  ordinary  electrio  lights  Its  proximity  to 
the  sodium  is  sufHcient  to  volatilize  the  latter,  sjid  thus  tlie 
little  central  sun  is  siurounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  sodinm- 
vapor,  as  the  real  sun  is  siurounded  by  its  photosphere.  Ton 
see  that  the  yellow  band  is  absent  in  the  spectrum  of  iliii 
light* 

(G81)  The  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  has  beaa 
measured  by  Sir  John  Herschel  at  the  Gape  of  Grood  Bjope^ 
and  by  M.  PouiUet  in  Paris.  The  agreement  between  the 
measurements  is  very  remarkable.  Sir  John  Herschel  finds  ths 
direct  heating  effect  of  a  vertical  sun,  at  the  sea-Ievel,  to  be 
competent  to  melt  0*00754  of  an  inch  of  ioe  per  minute ;  whik^ 
according  to  M.  Poyillet,  the  quantity  is  0*00703  of  an  inch. 
The  mean  of  the  determinations  cannot  be  fur  from  the  truth; 
this  gives  0*00728  of  an  inch  of  ioe  per  minute,  or  nearly  half 

*  At  this  timo  the  ozperiment  of  pUdng  t  bit  of  ■odianu  liko  th«  bit  of 
sino  and  copper  already  referred  to,  on  the  top  of  the  lower  ejlinder  ot  the 
lamp,  was  repeatedly  made,  the  dark  band  being  prodnoed.  The  fonn  de- 
■oribed  above  was  given  to  the  experiment,  simplj  to  render  ite  analogy  iHtt 
the  effect  of  the  eolar  atmosphere  more  apparenL 
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an  inoh  per  hour.  Before  you  (Gg.  108)  J  have  placed  an  in- 
Btrumcnt,  eimikr  in  fonn  to  that  used  hy  M.  Pouillet,  and 
called  by  him  a  pyrheliometer.  The 
particular  instrument  which  you  now 
see  is  composed  of  a  shallow  cylinder 
of  steel  a  a,  filled  with  mercury.  In- 
to the  cylinder  is  introduced  the  thei^ 
mometer,  d,  the  stem  of  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  piece  of  brass  tubing. 
The  flat  end  of  the  cylinder  is  to  be 
turned  toward  the  sun,  and  the  sur- 
face thus  presented  is  coated  with 
lamp-black.  By  means  of  a  collar 
and  screw,  c  c,  the  instrument  may 
be  attached  to  a  stake  driven  into  the 
ground,  or  into  the  snow,  if  the  ob- 
servations arc  made  at  considerable  i 
heights.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
surface  which  receives  the  sun*B  raj's 
should  be  perpendicular  to  them,  and 
this  is  secured  by  attaching,  to  the 
brass  tube  which  shields  the  stem  of 
the  thermometer,  a  disk,  e  e,  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  diameter  as  the  steel 
cylinder.  When  the  shadow  of  the  cylinder  accurately  covers 
the  disk,  we  are  sure  that  rays  fall,  as  pcrpcn^culars,  on  the 
upturned  sur&ce  of  the  cylinder. 

(683)  The  observations  are  made  in  the  following  manner : 
First,  the  instrument  is  permitted,  not  to  receive  the  sun's 
rays,  but  to  radiate  its  own  best  for  fire  minutes  against  an 
unclouded  part  of  the  firmament,  the  decrease  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mercury  consequent  on  this  radiation  being  noted. 
Next,  the  instrument  is  turned  toward  the  sun,  so  that  the 
solar  rnys  fall  perpendicularly  upon  it  for  five  minutes — the 
augmentation  of  temperature  is  noted.  Finally,  the  instru- 
ment is  turned  again  toward  the  firmament,  away  from  the 
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Bun,  and  allowed  to  radiate  for  another  five  ndniitefli  fkai 
ingof  the  thermometer  being iioted  ms  befiaire.    Yoavl^ 
perhaps,  suppose  that  exposure  to  the  son  alone  wodd  b 
sufficient ;  but  we  must  not  forget  tbat^  daring  tlie  ^AofefiB 
of  exposure  to  the  sun's  action,  Hie  Uaokeiied  sm&oe  of  Ai 
cylinder  is  also  radiating  into  spaoe ;   it  is  not,  therefioR^i 
case  of  pure  gain :  the  heat  received  from  the  son  ii|  in  po^ 
thus  wasted,  even  while  the  experiment  is  goin^  on;  andyti 
find  the  quantity  thus  lost,  the  first  and  last  ezperimentiw 
needed.    In  order  to  obtain  the  whole  lieating»»power  of  ftt 
sun,  we  must  add  the  quantity  lost  during  the  time  of  nf» 
lire,  and  this  quantity  is  the  mean  of  the  fiiBt  and  last  uLwii 
tions.    Supposing  the  letter  B  to  represent  the  angmentilioi 
of  temperature  by  five  minutes'  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  Alt 
t  and  t'  represent  the  reductions  of  temperature  observed  It 
fore  and  after,  then  the  whole  force  of  the  sun,  which  we  iMJ 
call  T,  would  be  thus  expressed : 

(683)  The  area  of  the  surface,  pn  which  the  sun's  laji  hat 
fall,  is  known ;  the  quantity  of  mercury  within  the  cylinders 
also  known ;  hence,  we  can  express  the  effect  of  the  sun^  hoi 
upon  a  given  area,  by  stating  that  it  is  competent,  in  five  nsn* 
utes,  to  raise  so  much  mercury,  or  so  much  water,  so  many  de* 
grees  in  temperature.  Water,  indeed,  instead  of  meroiii7i 
was  used  in  M  Pouillct's  pyrheliometer. 

(684)  The  obscrrations  were  made  at  different  houia  d 
the  day,  and,  consequently,  through  different  thicknesses  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere ;  augmenting  from  the  minimum  thidc- 
ness  at  noon,  up  to  the  maximum  at  6  P.  ic.,  which  was  iBe 
time  of  the  latest  observation.  It  was  found  that  the  Bobr 
energy  diminished,  according  to  a  certain  law,  as  the  thick- 
ness of  the  air  crossed  by  the  sunbeams  increased ;  and,  iion 
this  law,  M.  Pouillet  was  enabled  to  infer  that  the  absoiption, 
If  the  rays  were  directed  downward  to  his  instrument  from  the 
zenith,  would  be  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  radiation*     Doob^ 
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less,  thiti  absorption  would  be  cliieflj  exerted  upon  the  longer 
uadulations  emitted  hy  the  sun ;  the  aqueous  vapor  of  our  air, 
Dot  the  air  itaclf,  being  the  priucipal  agent.  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  whole  terrestrial  hemisphere  turned  toward  the  sun, 
the  amount  intercepted  by  the  atmospheric  envelop  is  four- 
tenths  of  the  entire  radiation.  Thus,  vere  the  atmosphere  re< 
moved,  the  illuminated  hemispheie  of  the  earth  would  receive 
nearly  twice  the  amount  of  heat  &om  the  sun  that  now  rcaohca 
it.  The  total  amount  of  solar  heat  received  by  the  earth  in  a 
year,  if  distributed  uniformly  over  the  earth's  surface,  would 
be  sufficient  to  liquefy  a  layer  of  ice  100  feet  thick,  and  cover- 
ing the  whole  earth.  It  would  also  heat  an  ocean  of  fresh 
water  66  miles  deep,  from  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  to 
the  temperature  of  ebullition. 

(6S5)  Knowing  thus  the  annual  receipt  6f  the  earth,  wo 
can  calculate  the  entire  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  in 
a  year.  Conceive  a  hollow  sphere  to  surround  the  sun,  its 
centre  being  tlie  sun's  centre,  and  its  surface  at  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  The  section  of  the  earth  cut  by 
this  surface  is,  to  the  whole  area  of  the  hollow  sphere,  as 
1 :  2,300,000,000 ;  hence,  the  quantity  of  solar  heat  intercepted 
by  the  earth  is  only  fjtu^msgg  of  the  total  radiation. 

(686)  The  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  if  used  to  melt  a  stra- 
tum of  ice  applied  to  the  sun's  surface,  would  liquefy  the  ioe 
at  the  rate  of  3,400  feet  an  hour.  It  would  boil,  per  hour, 
700,000  millions  of  cubic  miles  of  ice-cold  water.  Expressed 
in  another  form,  the  heat  given  out  by  the  sun,  per  hour,  is 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  generated  by  the  combustion  of 
a  layer  of  solid  coal,  ten  feet  thick,  entirely  surrounding  the 
sun ;  hence,  the  heat  emitted  in  a  year  is  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  layer  of  coal  seven- 
teen miles  in  thickness. 

(687)  This,  then,  is  the  sun's  expenditure  which  has  been 
going  on  for  ages,  without  our  being  able,  in  historic  times, 
to  detect  the  loss.  When  the  tolling  of  a  bell  is  heard  at  a 
distance,  the  sonorous  vibrations  are  quickly  wasted,  and  ro- 
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gf  tliis  wheel  against  somctliiiig  in  surrouuding  space  produces 
the  liglit  and  heat.  But  what  forms  the  bralce,  and  hj  what 
agency  ia  it  held,  while  it  rubs  against  the  bud  ?  Granting, 
moreover,  the  existence  of  the  brake,  we  calculate  the  total 
amount  of  heat  which  the  sun  could  generate  hy  such  friction. 
We  know  his  mass,  we  know  bis  time  of  rotation ;  wc  know 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat;  and,  from  these  data,  we 
can  deduce,  with  certainty,  that  the  force  of  rotation,  if  en- 
tirely converted  into  heat,  would  cover  less  than  two  centuries 
of  emission.*     There  is  nothing  hypothetical  in  this  calcula- 

(689)  I  have  already  alluded  to  another  theory,  which, 
however  bold  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  deserves  our  serious 
attention — the  Meteoric  Theory  of  the  Sun.  Kepler's  cele- 
brated Btatemcut,  that  "  there  ore  more  comets  in  the  heavens 
than  fish  in  the  ocean,"  implies  that  a  small  portion  only  of 
the  total  number  of  comets  bclong-ing  to  our  system  are  seen 
from  the  earth.  But,  besides  comets,  and  planets,  and  moons, 
a  numerous  class  of  bodies  belong  to  our  system  which,  from 
their  smallness,  might  be  regarded  as  cosmical  atoms.  Like 
the  planets  and  the  comets,  these  smaller  asteroids  obey  the 
law  of  gravity,  and  revolve  in  elliptic  orbits  round  the  stm. 
It  is  they  which,  when  they  come  within  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, and  are  fired  by  friction,  appear  to  ua  as  meteors  and 
falling  stars. 

(690)  On  a  bright  night,  twenty  minutes  rarely  pass  at 
any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  without  the  appearance  of  at 
least  one  meteor.  Twice  a  year  (on  the  13th  of  August  and 
14th  of  November)  they  appear  in  enormous  numbers.  Du^ 
ing  nine  hours  in  Boston,  when  they  were  described  as  falling 
as  thick  as  snow-flakes,  340,000  meteors  were  observed.  The 
number  lalling  in  a  year  might,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  millions,  and  even  these  would  consti- 
tute but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  crowd  of  asteroids  that 
circulate  round  the  sun.     From  the  phenomena  of  light  and 

*  MajaT,  Bynunlk  d«*  Blmmeli,  p.  10. 
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lti?at,  and  by  direct  observations  on  Encke's  comet,  we  lean 
tliiit  the  universe  is  filled  by  a  resisting*  mediuna,  througH  ihf 
friciiou  of  which  all  the  masses  of  our  system  are  drawn 
p^nidually  toward  the  sun.  And  though  the  larger  planets 
^show,  in  historic  times,  no  diminution  of  their  periods  of  rero- 
lution,  it  may  be  otherwise  with  the  smaller  bodies.  In  the 
time  required  for  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  to  alter  a 
single  yard,  a  small  asteroid  may  have  approached  thousands 
of  miles  nearer  to  the  sun. 

(091)  Following  up  these  reflections,  we  should  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that,  while  an  immeasurable  stream  of  ponde^ 
able  meteoric  matter  moves  unceasingly  toward  the  sun,  it 
must  augment  in  density  as  it  approaches  its  centre  of  con- 
vergence. And  hero  the  conjecture  naturally  rises,  whether 
that  vast  nebulous  mass,  the  Zodiacal  Light,  which  embraces 
the  sun,  may  not  be  a  crowd  of  meteors.  It  is  at  least  proved 
that  this  luminous  j^henomenon  arises  from  matter  which  dr- 
culates  in  obedience  to  planetary  laws ;  hence  the  entire  mass 
of  the  zodiacal  light  must  be  constantly  approaching'  and  in- 
cessantly raining  its  substance  down  upon  the  sun. 

(692)  It  is  easy  to  calculate  both  the  maximum  and  the 
minimum  velocity,  imparted  by  the  sun's  attraction  to  an  as- 
teroid circulating  round  him.  Tlie  maximum  is  generated 
when  the  body  approaches  the  sun  from  an  infinite  distance; 
the  entire  pull  of  the  sun  being  then  exerted  upon  it.  The 
minimum  is  that  velocity  which  would  barely  enable  the  body 
to  revolve  round  the  sun  close  to  his  surface.  The  final  ve- 
locity of  the  former,  just  before  striking  the  sun,  would  be  390 
miles  a  second,  that  of  the  latter  276  miles  a  second.  The  as- 
teroid, on  striking  the  sun,  with  the  former  velocity,  would 
develop  more  than  9,000  times  the  heat  generated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  an  equal  asteroid  of  solid  coal ;  while  the  shock,  in 
tlie  latter  case,  would  generate  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  com- 
bustion of  upward  of  4,000  such  asteroids.  It  matters  not, 
the"efore,  whether  the  substances  falling  into  the  sun  be  com- 
bustible or  not ;  their  being  combustible  would  not  add  sen- 
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■ibiy  to  tlie  tremendous  heat  produced  by  their  mechanical 
collision. 

(G93)  Here,  then,  ire  have  an  agency  competent  to  restore 
his  lost  energy  to  the  sun,  and  to  maintun  a  temperature  at 
his  surface  which  transcends  all  terrestrial  oombitstioa.  In 
tlie  fall  of  asteroids  we  find  the  means  of  producing  the  solar 
light  and  heat.  It  may  be  contended  that  this  showering 
down  of  matter  neceasitates  the  growth  of  the  sun ;  it  does 
BO ;  but  the  quantity  necessary  to  maintain  the  observed 
calorific  emission  for  4,000  years  would  defeat  the  scmliny  of 
our  best  instruments.  If  the  earth  struck  the  sun,  it  would 
utterly  vanish  from  perception ;  but  the  heat  developed  by  its 
shock  would  cover  the  expenditure  of  a  ccntiuy. 

(694)  To  the  earth  itself  we  might  apply  considerations 
similar  to  those  which  we  bare  applied  to  the  sun.  From  the 
present  form  of  the  earth,  we  infer  that  it  was  once  in  a  fluid 
condition.  The  combination  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  and 
the  mechanical  theory  of  beat  suggests  to  us  the  possible 
origin  of  the  earth's  former  fluidity.  It  enables  us  to  regard 
the  molten  condition  of  a  planet  as  resulting  from  the  me- 
chanical shock  of  cosmical  masses,  and  it  thus  reduces  to  the 
same  cause  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  and  the  radiant  heat 
of  the  sun. 

(695)  Without  doubt,  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun  dis- 
plays  an  unbroken  ocean  of  molten  matter.  On  this  ocean 
rests  an  atmosphere  of  glowing  gas — a  flame  atmosphere,  or 
photosphere.  But  gaseous  substances  emit,  even  when  their 
temperature  is  very  high,  only  a  feeble  light.  Hence,  it  is 
probable  that  the  dazzling  white  light  of  the  sun  conies  to  us, 
through  the  atmosphere,  from  the  denser  matter  underneath.* 

(696)  There  is  one  other  consideration  connected  with  the 
permanence  of  our  present  terrestrial  conditions,  which  is  well 
ttorthy  of  our  attention.     Standing  upon  one  of  the  London 

*  I  un  quoting  here  from  Ha^er,  but  this  li  tha  ezaot  vieir  now  •nlcr- 
talned  by  Kinhlioff.  We  lee  the  solid  or  malUn  mui  of  (he  *uii  Ikmfk 
Cia  pbotoapbere. 
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bridges,  wc  observe  the  current  of  the  TTiamra  letcuwd,  ud 
tbc  water  poured  upward  twice  a  daj.  The  water  tfananKyved 
rubs  agaiust  the  river's  bed  and  sides,  and  heat  is  tbe  cone* 
quence  of  this  friction.  The  heat  thus  generated  ia^  in  psr^ 
radiated  into  space,  and  there  lost^  as  fiu  as  the  earth  is  ooa- 
cemed«  What  is  it  that  supplies  this  inoeaaant  loaa  7  T]« 
earth's  rotation.  Ix;t  us  look  a  little  moie  cloaeljr  into  ddi 
matter.  Imagine  the  moon  fixed,  and  the  earth  taming  IQbbs 
wheel  from  west  to  east  in  its  diurnal  rotation.  A  mouotaia 
on  the  earth's  surface,  on  approaching  the  nxxm'a  meridian,  is, 
as  it  were,  laid  hold  of  by  the  moon ;  it  forms  a  kind  of  handl^ 
by  which  the  earth  is  puUed  more  quicldy  round.  But,  wlwa 
tlie  meridian  is  passed,  the  pull  of  the  moon  on  the  moantsia 
will  be  in  the  opposite  direction ;  it  now  tends  to  HinwiMi  tiie 
velocity  of  rotation  as  much  as  it  previously  augmented  it; 
and  thus  the  action  of  all  fixed  bodies  on  the  earth's  aurfiuse  Is 
neutralized. 

(697)  But  suppose  the  mountain  to  lie  alwaya  to  the  esst 
of  the  moon's  meridian,  the  pull  would  then  be  always  exerted 
against  the  earth's  rotation,  the  velocity  of  which  vrould  be 
diminished  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  strength  of  the 
pull.     77ie  tidal  loave  occupies  this  position — it  lies  always  to 
the  east  of  the  moon's  meridian ;  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are, 
in  part,  dragged  as  a  brake  along  the  surface  of  the  eaith, 
and  as  a  brake  they  must  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  earth's 
rotation.     The  diminution,  though  inevitable,  is,  however,  too 
small  to  make  itself  felt  within  the  period  over  which  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  extend.     Supposing,  then,  that  we  turn  a 
mill  by  the  action  of  the  tide,  and  produce  heat  by  the  friction 
of  the  millstones ;  that  heat  has  an  origin  totally  diffiuent 
from  the  heat  produced  by  another  pair  of  millstones,  which 
are  turned  by  a  mountain-stream.     The  former  is  produced  at 
the  expense  of  the  earth's  rotation ;  the  latter  at  the  expense 
of  the  sun's  heat,  which  lifted  the  mill-stream  to  its  souroe.* 

(698)  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  Meteoric  Theory  of  the 

*  DTnamik  des  Himmols,  p.  S8,  eto.  * 
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Sun,  as  cxtracteil  from  Majrer's  "  Essay  on  Celestial  Dynam- 
ics." I  have  held  cloflely  to  his  atatements,  and  in  most  oases 
simply  translated  his  (rords.  But  the  aketcb  oonveya  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  tlie  firmness  and  consistency  with  which  he  has 
applied  his  principles.  He  deals  with  true  causes ;  and  the 
only  question  that  can  affect  his  theory  refers  to  the  quantity 
of  action  ascribed  by  him  to  these  causes.  I  do  not  pledge 
myself  to  this  theory,  nor  do  I  ask  you  to  accept  it  as  demon- 
strated ;  still,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard  it  as  chi- 
mcricaL  It  ia  a  noble  speculation ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  the 
true  theory,  if  this,  or  some  form  of  it,  be  not  the  true  one, 
will  not  appear  less  wild  or  less  astounding.* 

(699)  Mayer  published  his  Essay  in  1848 ;  fire  years  aftei^ 
ward,  Mr.  Waterston  sketched,  independently,  a  similar  the- 
o:y-  at  the  Hull  Meeting  of  the  British  Association.  The 
Transactions  of  the  lioyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  1854  con- 
tain an  extremely  beautiful  memoir,  by  Professor  Sir  William 
Thomson,  in  which  Mr.  Waterston's  sketch  is  fully  developed. 
Ho  considers  that  the  meteors,  whidi  are  to  furnish  stores  of 
energy  for  our  future  sunlight,  lie  principally  within  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  that  we  see  them  there,  as  the  Zodiacal 
Light,  "  an  illuminated  shower,  or  rather  tornado,  of  stones." 

(700)  Sir  William  Thomson  adduces  the  following  forcible 
considerations  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  chemical  combina- 

*  While  praparing  tbeio  iheeti  flnallj  for  preu,  I  hid  oocuioD  oaoe  more 
to  lool  into  th«  writiDgi  of  Hijer,  uidttae  effeot  wu  areviTkl  of  the  intsrest 
with  vhioh  I  Srst  read  them.  Dr.  Mijer  iru  >  piMtiiiitig  phj gidan  in  the 
little  Qermiin  towii  of  HoilbroDD,  and  in  ISfO  he  Qutde  the  oburvation  that 
the  Tsnoiu  blood  of  a  feTcrieh  puient  in  the  tropica  waa  redder  thio  tn  mora 
northern  laUtndea.  Btarting  from  thia  foot  white  eD|r»fred  in  the  dutlei  of  a 
laliorioua  pn)fe«ioii,  and  appareutlj  without  aaingle  kiodredapirit  toaupport 
and  aoimata  him,  be  r^aed  hia  mind  to  the  level  indioated  hj  the  rorerenoea 
mude  to  his  works,  throughout  thia  book.  In  1843  he  publlahed  hia  flrat 
mtmoir  "On  the  Forces  of  Inorganio  Nalnre  ;"  in]84B,  hl»  "  Organlo  Motion  " 
ivus  published  ;  In  1S48,  hia  "  Celeetial  Dynamica"  appeared  ;  and  in  lEUl  ha 
published  hia  "  Uemarka  mi  the  Heohanieal  Equlralent  of  HeM."  After  thia 
hia  overtasked  brain  gnTe  way,  and  a  cloud  settled  on  the  Intellect  which  had 
Mcompliahed  ao  maoh.  The  shade,  howsTer,  wm  but  (euporary,  and  Dr. 
ICayer  ia  now  rtalored. 
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tioii  to  produce  the  sun's  heat.  "  Let  us  consider,''  he  sajB, 
"  how  much  chemical  action  would  be  required  to  produce  tbe 
same  effects.  .  .  .  Taking  the  former  estimate,  2,781  thennsl 
units  Centigrade  (each  1,390  foot-pounds,  §  38)  or  3,869,000 
foot-pounds,  which  is  equivalent  to  7,000  horse-power,  as  the 
rate  per  second  of  emission  of  energy  from  every  square  foot 
of  the  sun's  surface,  we  fmd  that  more  than  0*42  of  a  pouDd 
of  coal  per  second,  1,500  lbs.  per  hour,  would  be  required  to 
produce  heat  at  the  same  rate.  Now,  if  all  the  fires  of  the 
whole  Baltic  fleet  (this  was  written  in  1854)  were  heaped  up 
and  kept  in  full  combustion  over  one  or  two  'square  yaids  of 
surface,  and  if  the  surface  of  a  globe  all  round  had  every  square 
yard  so  occupied,  where  could  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  come 
from  to  sustain  the  combustion  ?  Yet  such  is  the  condition 
we  must  suppose  the  sun  to  be  in,  according  to  the  hypothesif 
now  under  consideration.  ...  If  the  products  of  combustion 
were  gaseous,  they  would,  in  rising,  check  the  necessary  sap- 
j)lies  of  fresh  air ;  if  they  were  solid  and  liquid  (as  they  might 
be  if  the  fuel  were  metallic),  they  would  interfere  with  the 
supply  of  elements  from  below.  In  either,  or  in  both  ways, 
tlie  fire  would  be  choked,  and  I  think  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  no  such  fire  could  keep  alight  for  more  than  a  few  minutes, 
by  any  conceivable  adaptation  of  air  and  fucL  If  the  sun  be 
a  burning  mass,  it  must  be  more  analogous  to  burning  gun- 
l)owder  than  to  a  fire  burning  in  air ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  a  solid  mass,  containing  within  itself  all  the  elements  re- 
quired for  combustion,  provided  the  products  of  combustion 
are  permanently  gaseous,  could  bum  off  at  its  surface  all 
round,  and  actually  emit  heat  as  copiously  as  the  sun.  Thus, 
an  enormous  globe  of  gun-cotton  might,  if  at  first  cold,  and 
once  set  on  fire  round  its  surface,  get  to  a  permanent  rate  of 
burning,  in  which  any  internal  part  would  become  heated  suf- 
ficiently to  ignite,  only  when  nearly  approached  by  the  burn- 
ing surface.  It  is  highly  probable  indeed  that  such  a  body 
might  for  a  time  be  as  large  as  the  sun  and  give  out  luminous 
heat  as  copiously,  to  be  freely  radiated  into  space,  without 
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■afiering  more  absoiptioD  from  ita  atmosphere  of  tmuparent 
f^aseous  products  than  the  light  of  the  sun  sctuall;  does  expe- 
rience from  the  dense  atmosphere  through  which  it  passes.  Let 
us  therefore  consider  at  what  rate  aoch  a  body,  giving  out  heat 
SO  copiously,  would  bum  away ;  the  heat  of  combustion  could 
probably  not  be  so  much  as  1,000  thermal  units  per  pound  of 
matter  burned,  the  greatest  thermal  equivalent  of  chemical  ao- 
tion  yet  ascertained  &liing  considerably  short  of  this.  But 
2,781  thermal  units  (as  foimd  above)  are  emitted  per  second 
from  each  square  foot  of  the  sun ;  hence  there  would  be  a  loss 
of  about  0*7  of  a  pound  of  matter  per  square  foot  per  second. 
...  or  a  layer  half  a  fcot  thick  in  a  Tnlnuto,  or  55  miles  thick 
in  a  year.  At  the  same  rate  continued,  a  mass  as  largo  as  the 
sun  is  at  present  would  bum  away  in  8,000  years.  If  the  sun 
has  been  burning  at  that  rate  in  past  time  he  must  have  been 
of  double  diameter,  of  quadruple  heating-power,  and  of  eight- 
fold mass  cmly  8,000  years  ago.  Wo  may  therefore  quite 
safely  conclude  liiat  the  sun  does  not  get  its  heat  by  obemiccQ 
action  ....  and  we  must  therefore  look  to  the  meteoric  theory 
for  fuel." 

(701)  The  eminent  physicist  I  have  just  quoted  subsequent- 
ly modified  his  view  of  the  origin  and  maintenance  of  solar 
heat.  Ho  showed  in  1854  that  the  conclusion  of  physical  is 
against  the  idea  of  the  meteoric  matter  being  extra-planetary. 
He  inferred  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  year  would  be  so 
shortened  by  the  augmentation  of  the  sun's  mass  that,  in  reck- 
oning  bade  2,000  of  our  present  years,  we  should  find  ourselves 
ooe-eigbtli  of  a  year  in  error.  Hence  he  concluded  that  the 
meteors  which  supply  the  sun  with  heat  had  existed  lung  pre- 
viously witbin  the  earth's  orbit. 

But  the  researches  of  Le  Verrier  on  the  motion  of  the  planet 
Mercurjr,  though  they  indicate  the  existence  of  such  circulating 
matter  round  the  sun,  show  it  to  be  small  In  quantity.  Hcnoe 
Sir  William  Thomson,  in  1863,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that, 
if  any  appreciable  porUons  of  the  sun's  heat  be  due  to  tbo 
present  raining  down  of  met«orio  matter,  the  matter  mu«t  cir- 
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culatc  round  the  sun  dose  to  his  surflEuse.  But  if  anoh  imtttt 
existed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  bodies  so  attenusted  m 
comets  could  escape  from  the  sun  without  any  sensible  kmcf 
energy  after  having  passed  at  a  diatance  froxn  his  sorfiKse  km 
than  one-eighth  of  his  radius.  Sir  Willimm  lliomson  theiefan 
concludes  that,  though  the  sun  was  formed  bj  the  ooUiskmof 
small  masses,  this  collision  being  demonstrably  able  to  mpfij 
us  with  twenty  million  years  of  solar  heat  at  the  present  nto 
of  emission,  the  sun's  expenditure,  though  thus  oriffinaied^m 
not  maintained  by  the  mechanical  collision  of  gnmtaldag 
masses,  the  low  rate  of  cooling  and  the  consequent  oonstascrf 
of  the  emission  being  due  in  great  part  to  the  hi^h  specifiD 
heat  of  the  matter  of  the  sim. 

(702)  From  the  first  memoir  of  Sir  William  Thomson  I  ei- 
tract  the  following  interesting  data,  showing  the  amount  of 
heat  equivalent  to  the  rotation  of  the  sun  and  the  orbital  revo- 
lutions of  the  planets,  or  the  amounts  of  heat  whioh  would  be 
^nerated  if  a  brake  were  applied  at  the  suriiGuse  of  the  sun,  lO 
as  to  stop  the  motion  of  rotation,  and  if  the  planets  was 
stopped  in  their  orbits ;  also  the  heat  obtainable  from  gra?its- 
tion,  or  that  wliich  would  be  developed  bj  each  of  the  pl«f«^ 
falling  into  the  sun.  The  quantity  of  heat  is  exprened  bf 
the  time  during  which  it  would  cover  the  solar  emissioa : 
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(703)  Thus,  if  the  planet  Mercury  were  to  skike  the  iiiii» 
the  quantity  of  heat  generated  would  cover  ihe  aolsr  lyninshii 
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for  iicarly  seven  years ;  while  the  sbock  of  Jupiter  would  cover 
the  loss  of  32,240  years.  Our  earth  would  fumish  a  supply 
for  05  years.  The  heat  of  rotation  of  the  bud  and  planets, 
taken  together,  would  cover  the  solar  emiosion  for  134  years ; 
while  the  total  heat  of  gravitation  (that  produced  by  the  plan- 
ets falling  into  the  sun)  would  cover  the  emission  for  46,680 
years. 

(704)  Whatever  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  theoty  here 
sketched,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  state  the  conditions 
which  certainly  would  produce  a  sun — to  be  able  to  discern 
in  the  force  of  gravity,  acting  upon  dark  matter,  the  source 
from  which  the  starry  heavens  may  have  been  derived.  For, 
whether  the  sun  be  produced  and  his  emission  maintained  by 
the  collision  of  cosmical  masses — whether  the  internal  heat  of 
the  earth  be  the  residue  of  that  developed  by  the  impact  of 
cold  dark  asteroids,  or  not,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the 
competence  of  the  cause  assigned  to  produce  the  effects  ascribed 
to  it.  Solar  light  and  solar  heat  lie  latent  in  the  force  which 
pulls  an  apple  to  the  ground.  "Created  simply  as  a  difference 
of  position  of  attracting  masses,  the  potential  energy  of  gravi- 
tation was  the  original  form  of  all  the  energy  in  the  universe. 
As  surely  as  the  weights  of  a  dock  run  down  to  their  lowest 
position,  from  which  they  can  never  rise  again,  unless  fresh 
energy  is  communicated  to  them  frnm  some  source  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, so  surely  must  planet  a^r  planet  creep  in,  age  by 
age,  toward  the  sun.  When  each  comes  within  a  few  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  his  surface,  if  he  is  still  iocandescent,  it 
must  be  melted  and  driven  into  vapor  by  radiant  heaL  Xor, 
if  he  he  crusted  over  and  become  dark  and  cool  externally,  can 
the  doomed  planet  escape  its  fiery  end.  If  it  does  not  become 
incandescent,  like  a  shooting-star,  by  friction  in  its  passage 
through  his  atmosphere,  its  firat  graze  on  his  surface  must  pro- 
duce a  stupendous  Sash  of  hght  and  heat.  It  may  be  at  once, 
or  it  may  be  after  two  or  three  bounds,  like  a  cannon-shot 
ricocbetting  on  a  surface  of  earth  or  water,  the  whole  mass 
must  be  crushed,  melted,  and  evaporated  by  a  crash,  gencr> 
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atiiig  in  a  inouuMit  some  thousands  of  times  as  much  heat  as  t 
coal  of  the  same  size  would  produce  by  bunuDg*.''  * 

(705)  Ilclmholtz,  an  eminent  Grerman  physiologist,  physi- 
cist, and  mathematician,  takes  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the 
origin  and  maintenance  of  solar  light  and  heat.  He  staiti 
from  the  nebular  hyix)thesis  of  Laplace,  and,  assuming  the 
nebulous  matter,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  of  eztTeme 
tenuity,  he  detennines  the  amount  of  heat  generated  bj  its 
con(l(^nsation  to  the  present  solar  system.  Supposing  the 
specific  heat  of  the  condensing  mass  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
water,  then  the  heat  of  condensation  would  be  sufficient  to 
raise  the  tempei-ature  28,000,000°  Centigrade.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  heat  was  wasted,  ages  ago,  in  space.  Tht 
most  intense  terrestrial  combustion  that  we  can  command  is 
that  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  temperature  of  the  pure 
oxyhj'drogen-flanie  is  8,061°  C.  The  temperatxu^  of  a  hydro 
gen-flame  burning  in  air  is  3,259°  C. ;  while  that  of  the  lime- 
light, which  shines  with  such  sunlight  brilliancy,  is  estimated 
at  2,000°  C.  What  conception,  then,  can  we  form  of  a  tem- 
perature more  than  thirteen  thousand  times  that  of  the  Drum- 
mond  light  ?  If  our  system  were  composed  of  pure  coal,  and 
burnt  up,  the  heat  j)roduced  by  its  combustion  would  onlv 
amount  to  -gVrjy*^^  ^^  *^^^^  generated  by  the  condensation  of  the 
nebulous  matter,  to  form  our  solar  system.  Helmholtz  sup- 
poses this  condensation  to  continue ;  that  a  virtual  falling 
down  of  the  superficial  portions  of  the  sun  toward  the  centre 
still  takes  place,  a  continual  development  of  heat  being -the 
result.  However  this  may  be,  he  shows  by  calculation  that 
the  shrinking  of  the  sun's  diameter  by  TTrJinr^^  ^^  it*  pre^ 
ent  length  would  generate  an  amount  of  beat  competent  to 
cover  the  solar  emission  for  2,000  years ;  while  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  sun  from  its  present  mean  density  to  that  of  the 
enrth  would  have  its  equivalent  in  an  amount  of  heat  com- 
petent to  cover  the  present  solar  emission  for  17,000,000  years. 

(706)  "  But,"  continues  Helmholtz,  "  though  the  store  of 

♦  Thomson  and  Tait  in  **  Good  Worda,"  Oct.  1862,  p.  606. 
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our  planetarf  sjrstem  is  so  immeDBo  tbat  it  has  not  been  sensi- 
bly diminished  by  the  incessant  emission  which  has  gone  on 
during  the  period  of  man's  history,  and  though  tbe  time  which 
must  ekpsc,  before  a  scnaiblc  change  in  the  oondiUon  of  our 
planetary  system  can  occur,  ia  totally  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion, the  inexorable  laws  of  mechanics  show  diat  this'store, 
which  can  only  suffer  loss,  and  not  gain,  must  finally  be  ox- 
hauatcd.  Shall  we  terrify  ourselves  by  this  thought?  We 
are  in  tho  habit  of  measuring  the  greatness  of  the  universe, 
and  the  wisdom  displayed  in  it,  by  the  duration  and  the  profit 
which  it  promises  to  our  own  race ;  but  the  past  history  of  the 
earth  shows  the  insignificance  of  the  interval  during  which 
man  has  had  his  dwelling  here.  What  the  museums  of  Eu- 
rope show  us  of  the  remains  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  we  gaze 
upon  with  silent  wonder,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  cany 
back  our  thoughts  to  a  period  so  remote.  Still,  the  human 
race  must  have  existed  and  multiplied  for  ages  before  the  pyr- 
amids oould  have  been  erected.  We  estimate  the  duration  of 
human  history  at  (i,000  years ;  but,  vast  as  this  time  may  appear 
to  us,  what  is  it  in  comparison  with  tiic  period  during  which 
the  earth  bore  successive  scries  of  rank  plants  and  mighty 
animals,  but  no  men?  Periods  during  which,  in  our  own 
neighborhood  (Kunigsbcrg),  the  amber-tree  Uoomed,  and 
dropped  its  costly  gum  on  the  earth  and  in  the  sea  ;  when  in 
Europe  and  N^orth  America  groves  of  tropical  palms  flourished, 
in  which  gigantic  lizards,  and,  after  them,  elephants,  whoso 
mighty  remains  are  still  buried  in  the  earth,  found  a  home. 
Different  geologists,  proceeding  from  different  premises,  have 
sought  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  above  period,  and  they 
set  it  down  from  one  to  nine  miUions  of  years.  The  time 
during  which  the  earth  has  generated  organic  beings  is  again 
small,  compared  with  the  ages  during  which  the  world  was  a 
mass  of  molten  rocks.  The  experiments  of  Bischof  upon 
basalt  show  that  our  globe  would  require  350  millions  of  years 
to  cool  down  from  2,000°  to  200°  Centigrade.  And  with  re- 
gard to  the  period  during  which  the  first  nebulous  masses 
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condensed,  to  form  our  planetary  system,  conjecture  muii 
entirely  cease.  The  history  of  man,  therefore,  is  but  a  minute 
ripple  in  the  infinite  ocean  of  time.  For  a  much  longer  period 
than  that  during  which  he  has  already  occupied  this  world, 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  inorganic  nature,  favorable  to  man's 
continuance  here,  seems  to  be  secured,  so  that  for  ourselTes, 
and  for  long  generations  after  us,  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
But  the  same  forces  of  air  and  water,  and  of  the  volcanic  inte- 
rior, which  produced  former  geologic  revolutions,  burying  one 
series  of  living  forms  after  another,  still  act  upon  the  earth's 
crust.  They,  rather  than  those  distant  cosmical  changes  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  will  put  an  end  to  the  human  race ; 
and,  perhaps,  compel  us  to  make  way  for  new  and  more  oom* 
plete  forms  of  life,  as  the  lizard  and  mammoth  have  given  way 
to  us  and  our  contemporaries."  * 

(707)  The  relationship  of  our  planet  and  the  powers  active 
there,  to  the  sun,  demands  special  attention.  Five-and-thirly 
years  ago,  the  following  remarkable  passage,  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  was  written  by  Sir  John  Herschel :  f  "  The  sun's  rays 
are  the  ultimate  source  of  almost  every  motion  which  takes 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  its  heat  arc  produced 
all  winds,  and  those  disturbances  in  the  electric  equilibrium 
of  tlie  atmospliere  which  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  light- 
ning, and  probably  also  to  terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  au- 
rora. By  their  vivifying  action,  vegetables  are  enabled  to 
draw  support  from  inorganic  matter,  and  become  in  their  turn 
the  support  of  animals  and  man,  and  the  source  of  those  great 
deposits  of  dynamical  efficiency  which  arc  laid  up  for  human 
use  in  our  coal-strata.  By  them  the  waters  of  the  sea  are 
made  to  circulate  in  vapor  through  the  air,  and  irrigate  tlie 
land,  producing  springs  and  rivers.  By  them  are  produced  all 
disturbances  of  the  chemical  equilibrium  of  the  elements  of 
Nature,  which,  by  a  series  of  compositions  and  decompositions, 
give  rise  to  new  products  and  originate  a  transfer  of  materials. 

*  Weobsolwirkung  der  Naturkrafte,  Pbil.  Mag.,  Ser.  IV.  vol.  iz.  p.  SIS. 
t  Outl'mos  of  Astronomy,  1883. 
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Even  the -slow  gradation  of  the  B(did  constituents  of  the  sui^ 
face,  in  which  its  chief  geological  change  coosistii,  is  almost 
entirely  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  abrasion  of  wind  or  rain 
and  the  alternation  of  heat  and  frost ;  on  the  other,  to  the  con- 
tinual beating  of  eca-waves  agitated  by  winds,  the  results  of 
solar  radiation.  Tidal  action  (itself  partly  due  to  the  sun'a 
Dgcncy)  exercises  here  a  comparatively  slight  influence.  The 
effect  of  oceanic  currents  (mainly  originating  in  that  influence), 
though  slight  in  abrasion,  is  powerful  in  diffusing  and  tmuB- 
porting  the  matter  abraded ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  im- 
mense transfer  of  matter  so  produced,  the  increase  of  pressure 
over  large  spaces  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  dlminutioD  over 
corresponding  portions  of  the  land,  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive how  the  elastic  force  of  subterranean  fires,  thus  repressed 
•  on  the  one  hand  and  released  on  the  other,  may  break  forth  in 
points  where  the  resistance  is  barely  adequte  to  their  reten- 
tion, and  thus  bring  the  phenomena  of  even  volcanic  activity 
under  the  general  law  of  solar  influence.** 

(708)  This  fine  passage  requires  but  the  breath  of  recent 
investigation  to  convert  it  into  an  exposition  of  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  as  applied  to  both  the  organic  and  in- 
organic world.  Late  discoveries  have  taught  us  that  winds 
and  rivers  have  their  definite  thermal  values,  and  that,  in  or- 
der to  produce  their  motion,  an  equivalent  amount  of  solar 
heat  has  been  consumed.  While  they  exist  as  winds  and 
rivers,  the  heat  expended  in  producing  them  has  ceased  to 
exist,  being  converted  into  mechanical  motion ;  but,  when 
that  motion  is  arrested,  the  heat  which  produced  it  is  restored. 
A  river,  in  descending  from  an  elevation  of  7,720  feet,  gen- 
erates an  amount  of  heat  competent  to  augment  its  own  tem- 
perature 10°  Fahr.,  and  this  amount  of  heat  was  abstracted 
from  the  sun,  in  order  to  hft  the  matter  of  the  river  to  the 
elevation  from  which  it  fulls-  As  long  as  the  river  continues 
on  the  heights,  whether  in  the  solid  form  as  a  glacier,  or  in 
the  liquid  form  as  a  lake,  the  heat  expended  by  the  sun  in  lift- 
ing it  has  disappeared  &om  the  universe.     It  has  been  con- 
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rcscmblo  a  weight  resting  on  the  earth ;  their  mutual  attiao- 
Uon  is  Batifified.  But,  as  I  cau  wind  up  the  weight,  and  pre- 
pare it  for  another  iall,  even  so  these  atoms  can  be  wound  up, 
separated  from  each  other,  and  thus  enabled  to  repeat  the  pro- 
cess of  combination. 

(710)  In  the  buiiding  of  pUnts,  oarbonio  add  is  the  ma* 
terial  from  which  the  carbon  of  the  plant  ia  derived,  white 
water  is  the  substance  from  which  it  obtains  its  hydrogen. 
The  solar  beam  winds  up  the  weight ;  it  is  the  agent  which 
severs  the  atoms,  setting  the  oxygen  free,  and  allowing  the 
carbon  and  the  hydrogen  to  aggregate  in  woody  fibre.  If  the 
sun's  rays  £ill  upon  a  surface  of  sand,  the  sand  is  heated,  and 
finally  radiates  away  as  much  heat  as  it  receives ;  but  let  the 
same  beams  fall  upon  a  forest;  then  the  quantity  of  heat 
^ven  back  is  less  than  that  received,  for  a  portion  of  the  sun- 
beams is  invested  in  the  buUding  of  the  trees.  We  have  al- 
ready  seen  how  heat  is  consumed  in  forcing  asunder  the  atoms 
of  bodies ;  and  how  it  reappears,  when  the  attraction  of  the 
separated  atoms  comes  again  into  play.*  The  precise  oonud- 
erationa  which  we  then  applied  to  heat,  we  have  now  to  apply 
to  light,  for  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  solar  light  that  the 
chemical  decomposition  takes  place.  Without  the  sun,  the  re- 
duction of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  cannot  bo  effected ;  ' 
and,  in  this  act,  an  amount  of  solar  energy  is  consumed  exact- 
ly equivalent  to  the  molecular  work  done. 

(711)  Combustion  is  the  reversal  of  this  process  of  reduc- 
tion, and  all  the  energy  invested  in  a  plant  reappears  as  heat, 
when  the  plant  is  burned.  I  ignite  this  bit  of  cotton,  it  bursts 
into  flame ;  the  oxygen  again  unites  with  its  carbon,  and  an 
amount  of  heat  is  given  out,  equal  to  that  originally  sacrificed 
by  the  sun  to  form  the  bit  of  cotton.  So  also  aa  regards  the 
"  deposits  of  dynamical  efficiency  "  laid  up  in  our  coal-strata ; 
they  are  simply  the  sun's  rays  in  a  potential  form.  We  dig 
from  our  pits,  annually,  eighty-four  millions  of  tons  of  coal, 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  which  is  of  almost  fabulous  vast- 
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it  irom  that  chain  of  Decessity  'whicli  the  law  of  conservation 
coils  around  inoi^fanio  Xature  f  Look  at  two  mea  upon  a 
mountain-side,  with  equal  health  and  physical  strength^  the 
one  will  sinkand  fail,  while  the  other,  with  determined  energy, 
scales  the  summit.  Has  not  volition,  in  this  case,  a  creative 
power  ?  Physically  considered,  the  law  that  rules  the  opera- 
tions of  a  steam-engine  rules  the  operations  of  the  climber. 
For  every  pound  raised  by  the  former,  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  its  heat  disappears  ;  and,  for  every  step  the  climber  ascends, 
an  amount  of  heat,  equivalent  jointly  to  his  own  weight  and 
the  height  to  which  it  is  raised,  is  lost  to  his  body.  The 
strong  will  can  draw  largely  upon  the  physical  energy  fur^ 
nished  by  the  food;  but  it  can  create  nothing.  The  function 
of  the  will  is  to  aj^y  and  direct,  not  to  create. 

(715)  I  have  just  said  that,  as  a  climber  ascends  a  moun- 
taiu,  heat  disappears  from  his  body;  the  same  statement  ap- 
plies to  animals  performing  work.  It  would  appear  to  follow 
from  thb,  that  the  body  ought  to  grow  colder  in  the  act  of 
climbing  or  of  working,  whereas  universal  experience  proves 
it  to  grow  warmer.  The  solution  of  this  sceuiing  contradio- 
tion  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  muscles  are  exerted, 
augmented  respiration  and  increased  chemical  action  set  in. 
The  bellows  which  urge  osygen  into  the  Bre  within  are  more 
briskly  blown,  and  thus,  though  heat  actually  disappears  as 
we  climb,  the  loss  is  more  than  covered  by  the  increased  ac- 
tivity of  the  chemical  processes. 

(71(i)  By  means  of  a  modification  of  the  thermo-electric 
pile,  MM.  Beoquerel  and  Breschet  proved  that  heat  is  devel- 
oped in  a  muscle  when  it  contracts.  MM.  Billroth  and  Fick 
have  also  found  that,  in  the  case  of  persona  who  die  from  te- 
tanus, the  temperature  of  the  muscles  is  sometimes  nearly 
eleven  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  excess  of  the  normal  tempera- 
ture. M.  Hclmholtz  has  shown  that  the  muscles  of  dead  frogs 
in  contracting  produce  heat ;  and  an  extremely  important  re- 
suit  as  regards  the  influence  of  contraction  has  been  obtained 
by  Professor  Ludwig,  of  Vienna,  and  his  pupils.     Arterial 
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Fahr.  Cousequentlj,  on  climbing  to  a  height  of  15,774,  or 
about  30^  times  773  feet,  an  amount  of  heat  is  consumed  Buf- 
licicnt  to  raise  the  temperature  of  145  lbs.  of  water  20^°  Fahr. 
If,  OD  the  other  hand,  I  could  perform  a  glissade  from  the  top 
of  the  mOLmtain  to  the  sea-level,  the  quantity  of  heat  gener- 
ated during  the  descent  would  be  precisely  equal  to  that  con- 
sumed in  the  ascenL  Your  attention  has  been  more  than 
once  directed  to  the  energy  of  molecular  forces,  and  here  the 
subject  appears  once  more.  Measured  by  one's  feelings,  the 
amount  of  exertion  necessary  to  reach  the  top  of  Mont  Blano 
is  very  great.  Still  the  energy  which  performs  this  feat  would 
bo  derived  from  the  combustion  of  about  two  ounces  of  carbon. 
In  the  case  of  an  excellent  steam-engine,  about  one-tenth  of 
the  beat  employed  is  converted  into  work ;  the  remaining 
nine-tenths  being  wasted  in  tbo  air,  the  condenser,  eta  In 
the  case  of  an  active  mountaineer,  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  the 
heat  due  to  the  oxidation  of  his  food  may  be  converted  into 
work ;  hence,  as  a  working-machine,  the  animal  body  is  much 
more  perfect  than  the  steam-engine. 

(719)  We  see,  however,  that  the  engine  and  the  animal 
derive,  or  may  derive,  tbesc  powers  from  the  self-same  source. 
We  can  work  an  engine  by  the  direct  combustion  of  the  sub- 
stances which  wo  employ  as  food  ;  and,  if  our  stomachs  were 
so  constituted  as  to  digest  coal,  we  should,  as  HemhoIl2  has 
remarked,*  be  able  to  derive  our  energy  from  this  substance. 
The  grand  point  permanent  throughout  all  these  considerations 
is,  that  nothing  U  created.  We  can  make  no  movement  which 
is  not  accounted  for  by  the  contemporaneous  extinction  of 
some  other  movement.  And  how  complicated  soever  the  mo- 
tions of  animals  may  be,  whatever  may  be  the  change  which 
the  moleculceof  our  food  undergo  within  our  bodies,  the  whole 
energy  of  animal  life  consists  in  the  falling  of  the  atoms  of 
carbon,  and  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  from  the  bigh  level  which 
they  occupy  in  the  food  to  the  low  level  which  they  occupy 
when  they  quit  the  body.  But  what  has  enabled  the  carbon 
•  FhiL  Mag.  IBM,  toL  Ut.  p.  ElO. 
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(721)  But  the  question  is  not  jet  exlutuetcd.  llio  v&ter 
whicb  we  used  in  our  first  illustration  produces  all  Uie  motion 
displayed  in  its  descent,  but  the  form  of  the  motion  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  machineiy  interposed  in  the  path  of 
the  vatcr.  And  thus  the  primary  action  of  the  sun's  rajrs  is 
qualified  by  the  atoms  and  tnoleoules  among  which  their  power 
is  distributed.  Molecular  forces  determine  theybrm  which  the 
solar  cner^  will  assume.  In  the  one  case  this  energy  is  so 
couditioncd  by  its  atomic  machinery  as  to  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  cabbage ;  in  another  case  it  is  so  oondttioDed  as  to 
result  in  the  formation  of  an  oak.  So  also  as  regards  the  re- 
union oi  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen — the  form  of  their  reunion 
is  determined  by  the  molecular  machinery  through  which  the 
combining  force  acts.  Id  one  case  the  action  may  result  in  th« 
formation  of  a  man,  while  in  another  it  may  result  in  the  fbrma* 
tion  of  a  grasshopper. 

(722)  The  matter  of  our  bodies  is  that  of  inorganic  Nature, 
There  is  no  substance  in  the  animal  tissues  which  is  not  pri- 
marily derived  from  the  rocka,  the  water,  and  the  air.  Are 
the  forces  of  organic  matter,  then,  different  in  kind  from  those 
of  inorganic  ?  All  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day  tends  to 
negative  the  question ;  and  to  show  that  it  is  the  directing  and 
compounding,  in  the  organic  world,  of  forces  belonging  equal- 
ly to  the  inoin^nic,  that  constitute  the  mystery  and  the  mira- 
cle of  vitality. 

(733)  In  discussing  the  material  combinations  which  result 
in  the  formation  of  the  body  and  the  brain  of  man,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  taking  side-glances  at  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness and  thought.  Science  has  asked  daring  questious, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  ask  such.  Problems  will  as- 
suredly present  themselves  to  men  of  a  future  age,  which,  if 
enunciated  now,  would  appear  to  most  people  as  the  direct  off- 
spring of  insanity.  SUU,  though  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  science  may  seem  to  be  unlimited,  there  is  a  region 
beyond  her  reach,  a  line  with  which  she  does  not  even  tend  to 
osculate.     Given  the  masses  and  distances  of  the  planets,  we 
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of  power  is  lufinite ;  but  it  is  our  privilege  to  rise  above  these 
standards,  and  to  regard  the  bud  Limself  as  a  speck  ia  infinite 
extension — a  mere  drop  in  the  universal  sea.  We  analyze  the 
space  in  which  he  is  immersed,  and  which  is  the  vehicle  of  his 
power.  We  pass  to  other  systems  and  other  suns,  each  poui^ 
ing  forth  energy  like  our  own,  but  still  without  infringement 
of  the  law,  which  reveals  immutability  in  the  midst  of  change, 
which  recognizes  incessant  transference  or  convereion,  but 
neither  final  gain  nor  loss.  This  law  generalizes  the  aphorism 
of  Solomon,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  by  teach- 
ing us  to  detect  everywhere,  under  its  Infinite  variety  of  ap- 
pearances, the  same  primeval  force.  The  energy  of  N^ature  is 
a  constant  quantity,  and  the  utmost  man  can  do  in  tiic  pursuit 
of  physical  truth,  or  in  the  applications  of  physical  knowledge, 
is  to  shift  the  constituents  of  the  never-vaiying  totid,  sacrifio- 
ing  one  if  he  would  produce  another.  The  law  of  conservation 
rigidly  excludes  both  creation  and  annihilation.  Waves  may 
change  to  ripples,  and  ripples  to  waves-^magnitudc  may  be 
substituted  for  number,  and  number  for  magnitude — asteroids 
may  aggregate  to  suns,  suns  may  invest  their  energy  in  Hone 
and  faunas,  and  flone  and  faunie  may  melt  in  air — the  flux  of 
power  is  eternally  the  same.  It  rolls  in  musio  through  the 
ages,  whOe  the  manifestations  of  physical  life  as  well  as  the 
display  of  physical  phenomena  are  but  the  modulations  of  its 
rhythm. 


408  HEAT  AS  A  MODE  OF  MOTION. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

ACTION  OP  ETHKB-WAVKS  OP  BHOBT  PKKIOD  rPOlT  OABSOVS  MATTKE— d^OTTDS  IXMUUiP  IT 
AiTINIG  DECOMPOSITION — OOLOB  PSODUOSD  BT  BMALL  PABnOI.lS— POI.AS1XAXMV  Ot 
LIGHT  BT  NEDUL0C8  MATTER— TUK  BLITS  OP  THS  8KT  AJTD  THB  POLAXJXATIOV  OP  IB 
LIGHT. 

(725)  ~XT*OU  have  had  laid  before  you  an  abstract  of  the 
JL  j)rincipal  researches  which  have  occupied  mj  at- 
tention for  the  hist  ten  years.  In  these  investigations,  my  chief 
aim  was  to  render  the  longer  waves  of  the  prismatic  spectrum 
interpreters  and  expositors  of  molecular  condition,  and  we 
wound  up  our  13th  Chapter  by  filtering  the  waves  of  visible 
period  from  those  of  invisible  period,  and  then  broke  up  the 
larger  heat-waves  so  as  to  enable  them  to  produce  all  the 
plienomena  of  light.  Unlike  the  beautiful  researches  of  Mel- 
loni  and  Knoblauch,  the  investigations  here  referred  to  made 
radiant  heat  a  means  to  an  end.  I  endeavored  to  place  before 
my  mind  such  images  of  molecules  and  their  constituent  atoms 
as  modern  science  renders  probable,  and  such  images  of  the 
luminiferous  ether  and  its  motions  as  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light  enables  us  to  form,  and  to  found  upon  these  ooncep 
tions  experimental  inquiries  which  should  give  us  a  more  sure 
and  certain  hold  of  molecular  constitution. 

(726)  One  result,  among  many  now  known  to  you,  of  these 
researches  is,  the  sudden  change  of  relations,  between  the  ether 
of  space  and  ordinary  matter,  which  accompanies  the  act  of 
combination.  Preserving  the  quantity  and  ultimate  quality 
of  the  matter  traversed  by  the  ethereal  waves  constant,  vast 
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cliangcs  in  the  amount  of  wave-motion  intercepted  nuy  be 
produced  by  the  act  of  chemical  union.  If  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  for  example,  be  mixed  mechanically  together  in  the 
proportion,  by  weight,  of  aereu  to  four,  radiant  heat  will  paes 
through  the  mixture  as  through  a  vacuum.  At  all  evepts,  the 
quantity  of  heat  intercepted  is  multiplied  a  thousand-fold  the 
moment  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  combine  to  form  laughing- 
gas.  So,  in  like  mauncr,  if  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  be  mixed 
mechanically  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  to  tbree,  the  amount 
of  radiant  beat  which  they  absorb  in  tliia  condition  is  multiplied 
by  thousands — it  may  be  by  millions — the  moment  they  unite 
chemically  to  form  ammonis.  No  single  experiment  shows 
the  air  we  breathe  to  be  a  mechanical  mixture,  and  not  a 
chemical  compound,  with  the  same  conolusiveneBs  as  that 
which  proves  it  to  be  as  practically  pervious  as  a  vacuum  to 
the  rays  of  heat. 

(727)  But  the  molecules  which,  like  those  of  ammonia  and 
laughing-gas,  can  intercept  the  waves  of  ether,  must  be  shaken 
by  those  waves — possibly  shaken  asunder.  That  ordinary 
thermometrio  heat  can  produije  chemical  changes  is  one  of  the 
commonest  &cts.  Radiant  heat  also,  if  sufficiently  intense, 
and  if  absorbed  with  sufficient  avidity,  could  produce  all  the 
effects  of  ordinary  thermometrio  heat,  Tho  dark  rays,  for  ex- 
ample, which  can  make  platinum  white-hot,  could  also,  if  ab- 
sorbed, produce  the  chemical  efTects  of  white-hot  platinum. 
They  could,  for  example,  deeompoee  water,  as  they  can  now 
in  a  moment  boil  water.  But  the  deoomposition  in  this  case 
would  be  effected  through  the  virtual  conversion  of  the  radiant 
heat  into  thermometrio  heat.  There  would  be  nothing  in  the 
act  characteristic  of  radiation,  or  demanding  it  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  decomposition. 

(728)  Tho  chemical  actions  for  which  the  r^iant  form 
seems  essential  are  mainly  produced  by  the  least  energetia 
rays  of  the  spectrum.  Thus  the  photographer  has  his  heat- 
focus  in  advance  of  his  chemical  focus ;  which  latter,  though 
potent  for  his  special  purpose,  possesses  almost  infinitely  less 
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pie,  consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydro^u  &nd  one  of  oxygen.  A 
molecule  of  ammonia  ooDsista  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  nitrogen,  and  so  of  other  substanceB.  Thus  the  mol^ 
culcs,  themselves  inconceivably  small,  are  made  up  of  distinct 
ports  still  smaller.  Wben,  therefore,  a  compound  vapor  in 
spoken  of,  the  corresponding  mental  image  is  an  aggregate  of 
moleculoa  separated  from  each  other,  though  exceedingly  near, 
each  of  these  being  composed  of  a  group  of  atoms  still  nearer 
to  each  other.  So  much  for  the  matter  which  enters  into  our 
conception  of  a  vapor,*  To  this  must  now  be  added  the  idea 
of  motion.  The  molecules  have  motions  of  their  own  at 
wholes;  their  constituent  atoms  have  also  motions  of  their 
own,  which  are  executed  independently  of  those  of  the  mole- 
cules ;  just  as  the  various  movements  of  the  earth's  surface 
are  executed  independently  of  the  orbital  revolution  of  our 
planet 

(731)  The  vapor-molecules  are  kept  asunder  by  forces 
which,  virtually  or  actually,  are  forces  of  repulsion.  Between 
these  elastic  forces  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  under  which 
the  vapor  exists,  equilibrium  is  established  as  soon  as  the 
proper  distances  between  the  molecules  have  been  assumed. 
If,  after  this,  the  molecules  be  urged  nearer  to  each  other  by 
a  momentary  force,  they  recoil  as  soon  as  the  force  is  ex- 
pended. If,  by  the  exercise  of  a  similar  force,  they  be  sepa- 
rated more  widely,  when  the  force  ceases  to  act,  they  again 
approach  each  other.  The  case  is  different  as  regards  the  con- 
stituent atoms. 

(732)  And  here  lot  me  remark  that  we  are  now  upon  the 
very  outmost  verge  of  molecular  physics;  and  that  I  am  at- 
tempting to  familiarize  your  minds  with  conceptions  which 
have  not  yet  obtiiined  universal  currency  even  among  chein- 

■  Newton  acemed  to  onmudor  that  tbn  molecule*  might  be  rendered  vUiUe 
bj  micTDeoopee ;  bttt  of  atomB  be  ^ipeonito  hare  eatertained  •  different  opin- 
Inn.  He  find;  remarks  ;  "  It  acomi  imponsible  to  see  the  more  aeinvt  and 
Doble  vorla  of  Nature  within  t^e  oorpnadee,  b;  muon  of  their  traoiipar- 
eney."— <Een^eI,  "  On  Light,"  ert  TUS.) 
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reach  the  retina,  but  whioh  are  incompetent  to  extnte  the  sen- 
sation of  light ;  that,  if  the  lengths  of  the  'waves  exceed  a  cer- 
tain limit,  or  if  they  full  short  of  a  certain  other  limit,  tbey 
cannot  generate  vision.  And,  it  is  to  be  particularly  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  capacity  to  produce  light  does  not  depend  bo 
much  on  the  strength  of  the  waves,  as  on  their  period*  of  re- 


(734)  The  elements  of  all  the  conceptions  with  which  wo 
shall  have  subsequently  to  deal  arc  now  in  your  possession. 
And  you  will  observe  that,  though  we  ore  speaking  of  things 
whioh  lie  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses,  the  concep- 
tions are  as  truly  mechanical  as  they  would  be  if  we  were 
dealing  with  ordinary  masses  of  matter,  and  with  waves  of 
sensible  magnitude.  I  do  not  think  that  any  really  scientific 
mind  at  the  present  day  will  be  disposed  to  draw  a  substantial 
distinction  between  chemical  and  mechanical  phenomena, 
rbey  differ  from  each  other  as  regards  the  magnitude  of  the 
masses  involved ;  but  in  this  sense  the  phenomena  of  astron- 
omy differ,  also,  from  those  of  ordinaiy  mechanics.  The  main 
bent  of  the  natural  philosophy  of  a  future  age  will  probably 
be  to  chasten  into  order,  by  subjecting  it  to  mechanical  laws, 
the  existing  chaos  of  chemical  phenomena. 

(735)  Whether  we  see  rightly  or  wrongly — whether  our 
notions  be  real  or  imaginary — it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  science  to  aim  at  perfect  clearness  in  the  description  of  all 
that  oomes,  or  seems  to  come,  within  the  range  of  the  intel- 
lect. For,  if  we  are  right,  clearness  of  utterance  forwards 
the  cause  of  right;  while,  if  we  are  wrong,  it  insures  the 
speedy  correction  of  error.  In  this  spirit,  and  with  the  deter- 
mination at  all  events  to  speak  plaiDly,  let  us  deal  with  our 
conceptions  of  ether  waves  and  molecules.  Supposing  a  wave, 
or  a  train  of  waves,  to  impinge  upon  a  moleoule  so  as  to  uigc 
all  its  parts  with  the  same  motion,  the  molecule  would  move 
bodily  as  a  whole,  but,  because  they  are  animated  by  a  com- 
mon motion,  there  would  be  no  tendency  to  its  constituent 
atoma  to  separate  from  each  other.     J>iffer«nti(d  moti<m» 
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Tliis  CDCTgy  would  probably  ia  boiub  cases  have  been  multi- 
plied by  millions  to  bring  it  up  to  tbat  of  the  ultra-red  rays  - 
and  still  the  latter  are  powerless  where  the  smaller  wares  are 
potcut.  We  here  observe  a  remarkable  similarity  between 
the  behavior  of  ehemical  molecules  and  that  of  the  human 
retina. 

(738)  Whence,  then,  the  power  of  these  smaller  waves  to 
unlock  the  bonds  of  chemical  union  ?  If  it  be  not  a  result  of 
their  strength,  it  must  be,  as  in  the  case  of  vision,  a  result 
of  their  periods  of  recurrence.  But  bow  are  we  to  figure  this 
action  ?  I  should  say  thus :  the  shock  of  a  single  wave  pro- 
duces no  more  than  an  inSnitesimal  clTeOt  upon  an  atom  or  a 
molecule.  To  produce  a  larger  effect,  the  motion  must  acctt- 
mvlale,  and,  for  wave-impulses  to  accumulate,  they  must  ar- 
rive  in  periods  identical  with  the  periods  of  vibration  of  the 
atoms  on  which  they  impinge.  In  this  case  each  eucccesive 
wave  finds  the  atom  in  o  position  which  enables  that  wave  to 
add  its  shock  to  the  sum  of  the  shocks  of  its  predecessors. 
The  elTcct  is  mecbanically  the  same  as  that  due  to  the  timed 
impulses  of  a  boy  upon  a  swing.  The  single  tick  of  a  clock 
has  no  appreciable  cficot  upon  the  unvibrating  and  equally  long 
pendulum  of  a  distant  clock ;  but  a  succession  of  ticks,  each 
of  which  adds,  at  the  proper  moment,  its  iufinitesimal  push  to 
the  sura  of  the  pushes  preceding  it,  will,  as  a  matter  of  fikct, 
set  the  second  olock  going.  So  likewise  a  eiogle  puff  of  air 
against  the  prong  of  a  heavy  tuning-fork  produces  no  seiisiblo 
motion,  and,  consequently,  no  audible  sound ;  but  a  succession 
of  puffs,  which  follow  each  other  in  periods  identical  with  the 
tuning-fork's  period  of  vibration,  will  render  the  fork  sonorous. 
I  think  the  chemical  action  of  light  is  to  be  regarded  in  this 
way.  Fact  and  reason  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
heaping  up  of  motion  on  the  atoms,  in  consequence  of  their 
synchronism  with  the  shorter  waves,  that  causes  them  to  part 
company.  This  I  take  to  be  the  mechanical  cause  of  these  de- 
oompoeitions  which  are  effected  by  the  waves  of  ether. 

(739)  And  dow  lot  ua  return  to  that  &mt  cloudiness,  al- 
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of  our  electric  light  will  be  immediately  let  loose.  Our  experi- 
mental tube  is  here  connected  with  ,^  ^_^ 
(he  Email  flask  F,  a  stop-oock,  botr- 
ever,  intervening  between  them,  by 
means  of  which  the  passage  between 
the  flask  and  the  ezperimeotal  tube 
can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure. 
The  other  tube,  passing  through  the 
cork  of  the  flask  and  descending  into 
the  liquid,  is  connected  with  a  U- 
shaped  vessel,  filled  with  fragments 
of  clean  glass,  covered  with  sulphu- 
ric acid.  In  &ont  of  the  U-shaped 
vessel  is  a  narrow  tube  stuffed  with 
cotton-wool.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  experimental  tube  is  our  electric 
lamp;  and  here,  finally,  is  an  air- 
pump,  by  means  of  which  the  tube 
has  been  exhausted.  We  are  now 
ready  for  experiment. 

(743)  Opening  the  cock  cautious- 
ly, the  air  of  the  room  passes,  in  the 
first  place,  through  the  cotton-wool, 
which  holds  back  the  numberless  or- 
ganic germs  and  dust-particles  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere.  The  air,  thus  cleansed,  passes  into  the 
U-shaped  vessel,  where  it  is  dried  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  It 
then  descends  through  the  narrow  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the 
little  flask,  and  escapes  there  through  a  small  orifice  into  the 
liquid.  Through  this  it  bubbles,  loading  itself  to  some  extent 
with  the  nitrite  of  amyl  vapor,  and  then  the  air  and  vapor  en- 
ter the  experimental  tube  together. 

(743)  We  will  now  permit  the  electric  beam  to  play  upon 
this  invisible  vapor.  The  lens  of  the  lamp  is  so  situated  as  to. 
render  the  beam  convergent,  the  focus  being  formed  near  the 
middle  of  the  tube.    Yon  will  ooticc  that  the  space  remains 
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tufted  bcnin,  you  hare  instaotly  this  fine  luminous  cloud  pre- 
cipitated. 

(745)  The  light  of  tho  sun  also  affects  the  decomposition 
of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  vapor.  In  the  track  of  a  sunbeam  I 
placed  a  large  plano-convex  lens,  which  formed  a  fine  con- 
TCrgcnt  cone  in  the  dust  of  the  room  behind  it.  On  thrusting 
one  end  of  the  tube  into  tbe  light  behind  the  lens,  precipita- 
tion within  the  cone  Traa  copious  and  immediate.  Here  also 
the  vapor  at  the  distant  end  of  the  tube  was  shielded  by  that 
in  front;  but,  on  reversing  the  tube,  a  second  and  similar 
cloud-cone  was  precipitated. 

(746)  And  here  I  would  ask  you  to  make  familiar  to  your 
miads  the  idea  that  no  chemical  action  can  be  produced  by  a 
ray  that  docs  not  involve  the  destruction  of  the  ray.  But, 
abandoning  the  term  ray  as  loose  and  indefinite,  let  us  fix  our 
thoughts  upon  the  waves  of  light.  We  have  to  render  clear 
to  our  minds  that  those  waves  which  produce  chemical  action 
do  so  by  delivering  up  their  owu  motion  to  the  molecules 
which  they  decompose.  We  have  here  forestalled  to  some 
extent  a  question  of  great  importance  in  molecular  phyBics, 
which,  however,  is  worthy  of  being  further  dwelt  upon ;  it  is 
thta :  When  the  waves  of  ether  are  intercepted  by  a  compound 
vapor,  is  the  motion  of  the  waves  transferred  to  the  molecules 
of  tbe  vapor,  or  to  the  atoms  of  the  molecules  f  We  have  thus 
far  leaned  to  the  conclusion  that  the  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  atoms ;  for  if  not  to  these  individually,  why  should  they 
be  shaken  asunder?  The  question,  however,  is  capable  of, 
and  is  worthy  of,  another  test,  the  bearing  and  signiGcance  of 
which  you  will  immediately  appreciate. 

(747)  As  already  explained,  tho  molecules  are  held  in 
their  positions  of  equilibrium  by  their  mutual  repulsion  on  the 
one  side,  and  by  an  extcma3  pressure  on  the  other.  like  a 
stretched  string,  their  rate  of  vibration,  if  they  vibrate  at  all, 
must  depend  upon  the  elastic  force  existing  between  them. 
If  this  be  changed,  the  rate  of  vibration  must  change  alon^ 
with  it;  and  after  tbe  change  the  molecules  could  no  longer 
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oommencea  once  more.     Thus  we  uncover  in  part  the  secrets 
of  this  world  of  molecules  and  atoms. 

(749)  Instead  of  employing  air  as  the  vehicle  by  which  the 
vapor  is  carried  into  the  experimental  tube,  we  may  employ 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen,  and,  besides  the  nitrite  of 
amyl,  a  great  number  cf  other  substances  might  be  employed, 
which,  like  the  nitrite,  have  been  hitherto  not  known  to  be 
chemically  susceptible  to  light.  One  point  in  addition  I  wish 
to  illustrate,  chiefly  because  the  e£Pect  is  similar  in  kind  to  one 
of  great  importance  in  Nature.  In  our  atmosphere,  you  know, 
floats  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  furnishes  food  to  the  vegetable 
world*  But  this  food  could  not  be  consumed  by  plants  and 
vegetables  without  the  intervention  of  the  sun's  rays.  And 
yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  these  rays  are  powerless  upon  the  free 
carbonic  acid  of  our  atmosphere.  The  sun  can  only  decom- 
pose the  gas  when  it  is  drunk  in  by  the  leaves  of  plants.  In 
the  leaves  it  is  in  close  proximity  with  substances  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  loosening  of  its  molecules  by  the  waves 
of  light.  Incipient  disunion  being  thus  introduced,  the  carbon 
of  the  gas  is  seized  upon  by  the  leaf  and  appropriated,  while 
the  oxygen  is  discharged  into  the  atmosphere. 

(750)  The  experimental  tube  now  before  you  contains  a 
different  vapor  from  that  which  we  have  hitherto  employed. 
It  is  called  the  nitrite  of  butyl.*  On  sending  the  electric 
beam  through  the  tube,  the  chemical  action  is  scarcely  sensi- 
ble. I  add  to  the  vai>or  a  quantity  of  air  which  has  been  per- 
mitted to  bubble  through  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  beam 
is  now  turned  on,  so  rapid  is  the  action  and  so  dense  the  cloud 
precipitated,  that  you  could  hardly  by  an  effort  of  attention 
observe  the  dark  interval  which  preceded  the  precipitation. 
This  enormous  augmentation  of  the  action  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Like  the  chlorophyl  and  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  two  substances  interact 
under  the  influence  of  the  waves  of  the  electric  light. 

*  I  hftve  to  thank  Mr.  Ernest  Chapman  for  a  portion  of  this  precious  sob- 
•tanoe. 
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theatre  with  light.  During  the  growth  of  the  partidea  the 
most  splendid  iridescences  are  often  exhibited.  8uch  I  have 
sometimes  seen  with  delight  and  wonder  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Alps,  but  Dever  anything  so  gorgeous  as  those  which  our 
laboratory  experiments  reveal.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the 
,  iridescences,  however  beautiful  tbej  may  be,  that  we  have 
now  to  occupy  our  thoughts,  but  with  other  effects  which  bear 
upon  the  two  great  standing  enigmas  of  meteorology — ^the 
color  of  the  sky  and  the  polarization  of  its  light. 

(753a)  First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  sky;  how  is  it  pro- 
duced, and  can  we  not  reproduce  it?  Its  color  has  not  the 
same  origin  as  that  of  ordinary  coloring-matter,  in  which  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  white  solar  light  are  extinguished,  the 
color  of  the  matter  being  that  of  the  portion  of  light  which 
remains.  A  violet  is  blue  because  its  molecular  texture  ena- 
bles it  to  quench  the  yellow  and  red  constituents  of  white 
light,  and  to  allow  the  blue  free  transmission.  A  geranium  is 
red  because  its  m<^ecular  texture  is  such  as  quenches  all  rays 
except  the  red.  Such  colors  are  called  colors  of  absorption ; 
but  the  hue  of  the  sky  is  not  of  this  character.  The  blue  light 
of  the  sky  is  T^(Aed  light,  and,  were  there  nothing  !u  our 
atmosphere  competent  to  reflect  tbe  solar  rays,  we  should  see 
no  blue  firmament,  but  should  look  into  the  darkncBs  of  in6nite 
space.  Tbe  reflection  of  the  blue  is  eS'ectcd  by  perfectly  col- 
orless particles.  Smalloess  of  size  alone  is  requisite  to  insure 
the  selection  and  reflection  of  this  color.  'Of  all  tbe  visual 
waves  emitted  by  tbe  sun,  the  shortest  and  smallest  are  thobe 
which  correspond  to  the  color  blue.  On  such  waves  small 
particles  have  more  power  than  upon  largo  ones,  hence  the 
predominance  of  blue  oolor  in  all  light  reflected  from  exceed- 
ingly small  particles.  The  crimson  glow  of  the  evening  and 
the  morning,  seen  so  flnely  in  the  Alps,  is  due,  on  the  other 
band,  to  trantmitted  light;  that  is  to  say,  to  light  which  in 
its  passage  through  great  atmospheric  distances  has  its  blue 
constituents  sifted  out  of  it  by  repeated  reflection. 

(764)  It  is  possible,  as  stated,  by  duly  regulating  tbe 
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its  two-endednetB,  both  ends,  or  poles,  actbg  id  opposite  ways. 
Polar  foroea,  as  most  of  you  know,  are  those  in  wbioh  the  du- 
ality of  attractloa  aad  rcpulsioa  is  manifested.  And  a  kind  of 
tvso-tidedneaa — noticed  by  Huyghens,  oommented  on  by  New- 
ton, and  discovered  by  a  French  philosopher,  named  Malus,  in 
a  beam  of  light  which  had  beea  reflected  from  one  of  the  wii^ 
dows  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace  in  Paris — receives  the  naino 
of  polarization.  We  must  now,  however,  attach  a  distinct 
ness  to  the  idea  of  a  polarized  beam,  which  its  discoverers 
were  not  able  to  affix  to  it.  For,  in  their  day,  men's  thoughts 
were  not  sufEciently  npe,  nor  optical  theory  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, to  aoize  upon  or  express  the  physical  meaning  of  po> 
larization.  When  a  gun  is  fired,  the  explosion  is  propagated 
as  a  wave  through  the  air.  The  shells  of  air,  If  I  may  use  the 
term,  surroiinding  the  centra  of  concussion,  are  successively 
thrown  into  motion,  each  shell  yielding  up  its  motion  to  that 
in  advance  of  it,  and  returning  to  Its  position  of  equilibrium. 
Thus,  while  the  wave  travels  through  long  distances,  each  in- 
dividual particle  of  air  concerned  in  its  transmission  performs 
merely  a  small  excursion  to  and  firo.*  In  the  case  of  sound, 
the  vibrations  of  the  air-particles  are  executed  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  sound  travels.  They  arc,  therefore,  called  longi- 
tudinat  yibratLons,  In  the  case  of  light,  on  the  contrary,  the 
vtbratioDs  are  transversal;  that  is,  say,  tlie  individual  parti- 
cles of  ether  move  to  and  fro  across  the  direction  in  which  the 
light  is  propagated.  In  this  respect  waves  of  light  resemble 
ordioary  water-waves  more  than  waves  of  sound.  In  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  beam  of  light,  the  vibrations  of  the  ether-par- 
ticles are  executed  in  every  direction  perpendicular  to  it;  but 
let  the  beam  impinge  obliquely  upon  a  plane  glass  surface,  as 
in  the  case  of  Malus,  the  portion  reflected  will  no  longer  have 
its  particles  vibrating  in  all  direotions  round  it.  By  the  act 
of  reflection,  if  it  occur  at  the  proper  angle,  the  vibrations 
are  all  confined  to  a  single  plane,  and  light  thus  circumstanced 
is  called  platie  polarized  light. 

*  "LaoturuoDBoiuul,"  p.  t.    (Long;inaai.) 
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(dose  scrutiny,  it  is  found  that  the  difference  produced  by  the 
rotation  of  tho  prism  is  greatest  when  the  sky  is  regarded  in  a, 
direction  at  riff  At  anfflea  to  that  of  the  aolar  rayt. 

(758)  Experiments  of  this  kind  prove  that  the  blue  light 
sent  to  us  by  the  firmameat  is  polarized,  and  that  the  direc- 
tion of  most  perfect  polarization  is  perpendicular  to  the  solar 
rays.  Were  the  heavenly  azure  like  the  ordinary  light  of  the 
sun,  the  turning  of  the  prism  would  have  no  effect  upon  it ;  it 
would  be  transmitted  equally  during  the  entire  rotation  of 
the  prism.  The  light  of  the  sky  is  in  great  part  quenched, 
because  it  is  in  great  part  polarized. 

(75d)  When  a  luminous  beam  impinges  at  the  proper  angle 
on  a  plane  glass  surface,  it  is  polarized  by  reflection.  It  is  po- 
larized, in  part,  by  all  oblique  reflections ;  but  at  one  particular 
angle  the  reflected  light  is  perfectly  polarized.  An  exceed- 
ingly  beautifiJ  and  simple  law,  discovered  by  Sir  David  Brew 
ster,  enables  us  readily  to  find  the  polarvcinff  angle  of  any  sul^ 
stance  whose  refractive  index  is  known.  This  law  was  dis- 
covered experimentally  by  Brewster  ;  but  the  Wave  Theory 
of  light  renders  a  complete  reason  for  the  law.  A  geometrical 
image  of  it  is  thus  given ;  When  a  beam  of  light  impinges 
obliquely  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  it  is  in  part  reflected  and  in 
part  re&aoted.  At  one  particular  incidence  the  reflected  and 
the  re&acted  portions  of  the  beam  arc  at  right  ajiglcs  to  each 
other.  The  angle  of  incidence  is  then  the  polariziDg  angles 
It  varies  with  the  re&active  index  of  the  substance ;  being  for 
water  6!^,  for  glass  57),  and  for  diamond  68  degrees. 

(760)  And  now  we  are  prepared  to  ccunprehend  the  dilS- 
cullies  which  have  beset  the  question  before  us.  It  bas  been 
already  stated  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  polari- 
zation of  the  finnamental  light,  the  sky  must  be  regarded  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  solar  beams.  This  is  some- 
times expressed  by  saying  that  the  place  of  maximum  polari- 
zation is  at  an  angular  distance  of  dO°  from  the  sun.  This 
angle,  enclosed  as  it  is  between  the  direct  and  reflected  rays, 
comprises  both  the  angles  of  inddcnce  and  reflection.    Henot 
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this  fine  state  of  dlvisioD,  where  its  particles  are  probably 
BinaU  in  compariBon  with  the  height  and  span  of  a  wave  of 
light,  releases  itself  oompletelj  from  the  law  of  Brewster 
the  direction  of  maximiuB  polarization  being  absolutely  iude* 
pendent  of  the  polarizing  angle  as  hitherto  defined.  Why 
this  should  be  the  case,  the  ware  theory  of  light,  to  make  it* 
self  complete,  will  have  subsequently  to  explain. 

(763)  Into  this  experimental  tube,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  I  introduce  a  new  vapor,  and  add  to  it  air,  which 
has  been  permitted  to  bubble  through  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  And  now  I  permit  the  eleotrio  beam  to  play  upon  the 
mixture.  For  some  time  nothing  is  seen.  Tlie  chemical  ao 
tion  is  doubtless  progressing,  and  oondensalion  going  oa ;  but 
the  condensing  molecules  have  not  yet  coalesced  to  particles 
sufficiently  large  to  scatter  sensibly  the  waves  of  light.  As 
before  stated — and  the  statement  rests  upon  an  experimental 
basis — the  particles  here  generated  aie  at  first  so  small  that 
their  diameters  do  not  probably  exceed  a  millionth  of  an  inch ; 
while,  to  form  each  of  these  jDarticiw,  whole  crowds  of  mole- 
culea  are  probably  aggregated.  Helped  by  such  considera- 
tions, our  intellectual  vision  plunges  more  profoundly  into 
fttomio  Nature,  and  shows  us,  among  other  things,  how  far  we 
nre  from  the  realization  of  Newton's  hope,  that  the  molecules 
might  one  day  be  seen  by  microscopes.  While  I  am  speaking, 
you  observe  this  delicate  blue  color  filming  and  strengthening 
within  the  experimental  tube.  No  sky-Uue  oould  exceed  it  in 
richness  and  purity ;  but  the  particles  which  produce  this  oolor 
lie  whplly  beyond  our  microscopic  range.  A  uniform  color  is 
here  developed,  which  has  as  little  breach  of  continuity — 
which  yields  as  little  evidence  of  the  individual  particles  con- 
cerned in  its  production,  as  that  yielded  by  a  body  whose  oolor 
is  duo  to  true  molecular  absorption.  This  blue  is  at  first  as 
-Jeep  and  dark  as  the  sky  seen  from  the  highest  Alpine  peaks, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  But  it  grows  gradually  brighter, 
Htin  maintaining  its  bluencss,  until  at  length  a  whitish  tinge 
mingles  with  tlie  pure  azure ;  announcing  that  the  partidet 
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ietorminate  direcUoo,  and  these  only.  All  ribratious  exe- 
cuted at  right  angles  to  this  direction  are  completely  atoppcd ; 
while  components  only  of  those  e:iecuted  obliquely  to  it  are 
transmitted.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  that,  &om  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Nicol  must  be  held  to  transmit  or  to  quench 
the  light  of  our  incipient  cloud,  we  can  infer  the  direotioQ  of 
the  Tibrations  of  that  light.  You  will  be  able  to  {ucture  those 
vibrations  without  difficulty.  Suppose  a  line  drawn  from  any 
point  of  the  "  cloud  *'  perpendicular  to  the  illuminating  beam. 
Along  that  line,  the  particlea  of  ether  which  carry  the  light 
from  the  cloud  to  the  eye  vibrate  in  a  direction  pterpendiou- 
lar  both  to  the  line  and  to  the  beam.  And  if  any  number  of 
lines  be  drawn  in  the  same  way  from  the  oloud,  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  the  particles  of  ether  along  all  of  them  oscillate  in 
the  same  manner.  Wherefore,  i£  a  plana  surface  be  imagined 
cutting  the  incipient  cloud  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  the 
perfectly  polarized  vibrations  discharged  laterally  will  all  bo 
parallel  to  this  surface.  This  is  the  plane  of  vibration  of  tbo 
polarized  light.  Or  you  may  suppose  a  circle  drawn  round 
the  experimental  tube,  and  a  series  of  strings  attached  to  vari- 
ous points  of  this  circle.  If  all  the  cords  be  stretched  as  per- 
pendiculars to  the  experimental  tube,  and  caused  to  vibrate 
by  a  scries  of  jerks  imparted  at  right  angles  bo^  to  them  and 
the  tube,  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  strings  will  then 
represent  those  of  the  particles  of  ether.  A  distinct  imago  of 
those  vibrations  is  now,  I  hope,  in  your  minds, 

(7G5)  Our  ineipient  blue  cloud  is  a  virtual  Nicol's  prism, 
and  between  it  and  the  real  Nicol  we  can  produce  all  the  ef- 
fects obtainable  between  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  of  u  polar- 
iscope.  When,  for  example,  a  thin  plate  of  selenite,  which  is 
crystallized  sulphate  of  lime,  is  placed  bcLween  the  Nicol  and 
the  incipient  cloud,  we  obtain  the  splendid  chromiitic  phe- 
nomena of  polarized  light.  The  color  of  the  gypsum-plate,  as 
many  of  you  know,  depends  upon  its  thickness.  If  this  be 
uniform,  the  color  is  uniform.  I^  on  the  contr.iry,  the  plate  bo 
wedg&shaped,  thickening  gradually  and  uniformly  from  edgo 
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to  back,  we  Lave  brilliant  bands  of  color  produced  parallel  to 
tlic  edge  of  the  wedge.  Perhaps  the  best  form  of  plate  for 
experiments  of  this  character  is  that  now  in  my  hand,  whicb 
was  prepared  for  me  some  years  ago  by  a  man  of  ^nius  in  bis 
way,  the  late  Mr.  Darker,  of  Lambeth.  It  consists  of  a  plate 
of  sclenite  thin  at  the  centre,  and  gradually  thickening'  toward 
the  circumference.  Placing  this  film  between  the  Niool  and 
the  cloud,  we  obtain,  instead  of  a  series  of  parallel  bands,  a 
system  of  colored  rings.  The  colors  are  most  vivid  when  the 
incipient  cloud  is  looked  at  perpendicularly.  Precisely  the 
same  phenomena  are  observed  when  we  look  at  the  blue  fir 
mament  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  solar  rays. 

(7G6)  We  have  thus  far  illuminated  our  incipient  cloud 
with  ordinary  light,  and  found  the  portion  of  this  lig^ht  reflect- 
ed laterally  from  the  cloud  in  all  directions  round  it  to  be  pei^ 
fectly  polarized.  We  will  now  examine  the  effects  produced 
when  the  light  which  illuminates  the  cloud  is  itself  polarized. 
In  front  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  between  it  and  the  experi- 
mental tube,  is  placed  this  fine  Nicol's  prism,  which  is  sufr 
ciently  large  to  embrace  and  to  polarize  the  entire  beam.  The 
prism  is  now  placed  so  that  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  light 
emergent  from  it,  and  falling  upon  the  cloud,  is  rertical. 
How  does  the  cloud  behave  toward  this  light?  This  formless 
aggregate  of  infinitesimal  particles,  without  definite  structure, 
shows  the  two-sidedness  of  the  light  in  the  most  striking'  man- 
ner. It  is  absolutely  incompetent  to  reflect  upward  or  down- 
ward, while  it  freely  discharges  the  light  horizontally,  right 
and  left.  I  turn  the  polarizing  Nicol  so  as  to  render  the  plane 
of  vibration  horizontal;  the  cloud  now  freely  reflects  the  light 
vertically  upward  and  downward,  but  it  is  absolutely  incom- 
petent to  shed  a  ray  horizontally  to  the  right  or  left. 

(7G7)  Suppose  the  atmosphere  of  our  planet  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  envelop  imper\'^ious  to  light,  with  an  aperture 
on  the  sunward  side,  through  which  a  solar  beam  could  enter. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  air  not  directly  illuminated,  the 
track  of  the  sunlight  would  resemble  that  of  the  electric  beam 
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in  a  dark  space  Glled  with  our  incipieDt  oloud.  The  course  of 
the  Bunbeam  would  be  blue,  and  it  would  diachar^  laterally, 
in  all  directions  round  it,  light  in  precisely  the  same  polarized 
condition  as  that  discharged  from  the  incipient  cloud.  In  fact, 
the  azure  revealed  by  the  sunbeam  would  be  the  azure  of  such 
a  cloud.  And  if,  instead  of  permitting  the  ordinary  light  of 
the  sun  to  enter  the  aperture,  a  Xiool'a  prism  were  placed 
there,  which  should  polarize  the  suulight  ou  its  entrance  into 
our  atmosphere,  the  particles  producing  the  color  of  the  sky 
would  act  precisely  like  those  of  our  incipient  cloud.  In  two 
directions  we  should  have  the  solar  light  reflected ;  in  two 
others  uiueflected.  lu  fact,  out  of  such  a  solitary  beam,  trav- 
ersing the  unilluminated  air,  we  should  be  able  to  extract 
every  effect  shown  by  our  incipient  cloud.  In  the  production 
of  such  clouds  we  virtually  carry  bits  of  the  sky  into  our  labo- 
ratories, and  obtain  with  them  all  the  effects  obtainable  in  the 
open  Bnnament  of  heaven. 

(768)  And  here,  had  not  a  sufficient  strain  been  already 
imposed  upon  your  minds,  I  might  enter  upoa  the  description 
of  a  series  of  eztnordinary  effects  observed  when  the  particles 
of  our  incipient  clouds  are  allowed  to  augment  in  size,  bo  as 
to  approadi  the  condition  of  true  cloudy  matter.  The  aelenitc 
riog-system,  already  referred  to,  is  a  most  delicate  reagent  for 
the  detection  of  polarized  light.  When  vre  look  normally,  or 
perpendicularly,  at  an  incipient  cloud,  the  colors  of  the  rings 
are  most  vividly  developed,  a  diminution  of  the  color  being 
immediately  apparent  when  the  incipient  cloud  is  regarded 
obiiqudy.  But  let  us  continue  to  look  Uirough  the  Nicol  and 
sclenite  normally  at  the  cloud  :  the  particles  augment  in  size, 
the  cloud  becomes  coarser  and  whiter,  the  strength  of  the 
selenite  colors  becoming  gradually  feebler.  At  length  the 
cloud  oeases  to  discharge  polarized  light  along  the  normal, 
and  the  selenite  colors  entirely  disappear.  If  now  the  cloud 
be  regarded  obliqitdy,  the  colors  are  restored,  very  vividly ,"if 
^lot  with  their  first  vividness  and  clearness.  Thus  the  oloud 
that  has  ceased  to  discharge  polarized  tight  at  right  angles  to 
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the  illuminating  beam,  pours  out  such  light  copiouslj  in  ohUque 
directions.  The  direction  of  maximum  polarizatian  changes 
with  the  texture  of  the  cloud. 

(709)  But  this  is  not  all ;  and,  to  understand,  even  partial- 
ly, what  remains,  a  word  must  be  said  regarding'  the  appeti^ 
a  nee  of  the  colors  of  our  plate  of  selenite.  If,  as  before  stated, 
the  plate  be  of  uniform  thickness,  its  hue  in  white  polarized 
light  is  uniform.  Suppose,  then,  that  by  arranging  the  Nicol 
the  color  of  the  plato  is  raised  to  its  maximum  brilliancy,  aod 
su[)pose  the  color  produced  to  be  green  /  on  turning  the  ^ool 
round  its  axis  the  green  becomes  fainter.  When  the  angle  of 
rotation  ainounts  to  45  degrees,  the  color  disappears  ;  we  thai 
pass  what  may  be  called  a  neutral  point,  where  the  selenite 
behaves,  not  as  a  crystal,  but  as  a  bit  of  amorphous  glass.  Con- 
tinuing the  rotation,  a  color  reappears,  but  it  is  no  longer 
green,  but  red.  This  attains  its  maximum  at  a  distance  of  45 
degrees  from  the  neutral  point,  or,  in  other  words,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  90  degrees  from  the  position  which  showed  the  green 
at  its  maximum.  At  a  further  distance  of  45  degrees  from 
the  position  of  maximum  red,  the  color  disappears  a  second 
time.  We  have  there  a  second  neutral  point,  beyond  which 
the  green  comes  again  into  view,  attaining  its  maximum  brill- 
iancy at  the  end  of  a  rotation  of  180  degrees.  By  the  rotation 
of  the  Nicol,  therefore,  through  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  we 
produce  a  color  co?nplemerUary  to  that  with  which  we  started. 

(770)  As  may  be  inferred  from  this  result,  the  selenite  ring- 
system  changes  its  character  when  the  Nicol  is  turned.  It  is 
l^ossible  to  have  the  centre  of  the  circle  dark,  the  surrounding 
rings  being  vividly  colored.  The  turning  of  the  Nicol  through 
an  angle  of  90  degrees  renders  the  centre  bright,  while  every 
point  occupied  by  a  certain  color  in  the  first  instance  is  occu- 
pied by  the  completnent  of  that  color  in  the  second.  But  what 
am  I  aiming  at  in  these  long  preliminary  statements  ?  I  want 
to  be  able  to  say,  with  full  assurance  of  being  understood  by 
everybody  present,  that  a  cloud  may  so  alter  its  texture  as  to 
produce  upon  a  light  an  effect  equivalent  to  the  rotation  of  the 
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Nicol  through  90  degreca.  By  curious  iutem&l  actions,  uot 
hero  to  be  described,  the  cloud  ia  our  experimental  tube  eomo- 
times  divides  itself  into  sections  of  different  textures.  Some 
sections  are  coarser  than  others,  while  it  often  Imppens  that 
some  are  iridescent  to  the  naked  eye,  and  others  not.  Look- 
ing normally  at  such  a  cloud  through  the  eclenite  and  Nicol, 
it  often  happens  that  in  passing  from  section  to  section  the 
whole  character  of  the  ring-system  is  changed.  You  start 
with  a  section  producing  a  dark  centre  and  a  correspondmg 
system  of  rings  ;  to  pass  to  anotiier  section  through  a  neutral 
point  and  find  in  that  section  the  centre  brifffU,  and  at  the 
same  radial  distances  find  each  of  the  first  rings  displaced  hy 
one  of  the  complementary  color.  Sometimes  as  many  aa  four 
such  reversions  occur  in  the  cloud  of  an  experimental  tube  a 
yard  long.  Xow,  the  changes  here  irdicated  mean  that  in 
passing  from  section  to  section  of  the  cloud  the  plane  of  vibrar 
tion  of  the  polarized  light  turns  suddenly  through  an  angle  of  90 
degrees ;  this  change  being  entirely  due  to  the  different  text- 
ure of  the  two  pmts  of  the  cloud. 

(771)  You  will  now  be  able  to  understand,  as  far  aa  it  is 
capable  of  being  understood,  a  very  beautiful  effect  which, 
aader  &Torabie  circumstances,  might  be  obserred  in  our  at- 
mosphere. This  experimental  tube  contains  an  inch  of  the 
iodide  of  allyl  vapor,  the  remaining  29  inches  necessary  to  £11 
the  tube  being  air,  which  has  bubbled  tluough  aqueous  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Besides,  therefore,  the  vapor  of  iodide  of  ullyl, 
wc  have  those  of  water  and  of  acid  within  the  tube.  The 
light  has  been  acting  ou  the  mixture  for  some  time,  a  beauti- 
ful blue  color  being  produced.  As  before  stated,  the  "  incipient 
cloud "  is  wholly  different  in  texture  and  optical  properties 
&om  an  ordinary  cloud;  but  it  is  impossible  to  precipitate  the 
aqueous  vapor  within  this  tube  so  as  to  cause  it  to  forpi  a 
doud  similar  to  those  of  our  atmosphere.  This  new  and  real 
cloud  will  be  precipitated  in  the  midst  of  the  azure  of  the  in- 
cipient cloud.  An  exhausted  vessel  of  about  one-third  of  the 
capacity  of  the  experimental  tube  is  now  connected  with  the 
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tul)(*,  the  passage  uniting  both  being  closed  by  a  stop-oocki 
On  opening  this  cock,  the  mixed  air  and  vapor  will  rush  from 
the  experimental  tube  into  the  empty  vessel ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  chilling  due  to  rarefaction,  the  vapor  in  the  ex- 
[)eriniental  tube  will  fall  together  as  a  true  cloud.  You  are 
now  prepared  for  the  experiment.  I  first  look  at  this  azure, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  vivid  ring-system  with  a  dark  centre.  Turn- 
ing on  the  cock,  the  air  is  rarefied  and  the  cloud  precipitated. 
What  is  the  result?  Instantly  the  centre  of  the  system  of 
colored  rings  becomes  bright,  and  the  whole  series  of  colon 
corresponding  to  definite  radial  distances,  complementaiy. 
While  I  continue  to  look  at  the  cloud,  it  gradually  melts  away 
as  an  atmospheric  cloud  might  do  in  the  azure  of  heaven. 
And  there  is  our  azure  also  remaining  behind.  The  coarser 
cloud  seems  drawn  aside  like  a  veil,  the  blue  reappears,  the 
first  ring-sj'stem,  with  its  dark  centre  and  correspondingly 
colored  circles,  being  restored. 

(772)  The  \'ision  of  an  object  always  implies  a  diflferential 
action  on  the  retina  of  the  observer.     The  object  is  distin- 
guished from  surrounding  space  by  its  excess  or  defect  of  light 
in  relation  to  that  space.     By  altering  the  illumination,  either 
of  the  object  itself  or  of  its  environment,  we  alter  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  object.     Take  the  case  of  clouds  floating'  in  the 
atmosphere  with  patches  of  blue  between  them.     Any  thing 
that  changes  the  illumination  of  either  alters  the  appearance 
of  both,  that  appearance  depending,  as  stated,  upon  differen- 
tial action.     Now,  the  light  of  the  sky,  being  polarized,  may, 
as  you  know,  be  in  great  part  quenched  by  a  NicoPs  prism, 
while  the  light  of  a  cloud,  being  unpolarized,  cannot  be  thus 
extinguished,     Ilence  the  possibility  of  very  remarkable  va- 
riations, not  only  in  the  aspect  of  the  firmament,  which  is 
really  ch^inged,  but  also  in  the  aspect  of  the  clouds  which 
have  that  firmament  as  a  background.     When  a  reddish  cloud 
at  sunset  chances  to  float  in  the  region  of  maximum  polariza- 
tion, the  quenching  of  the  sky  behind  it  causes  it  to  flash  with 
a  brighter  crimson.     Last  Easter-eve  the  Dartmoor  sky,  which 
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bad  just  been  cleansed  hj  ft  snow-storm,  wore  a  very  wild  ap- 
pearance. Bound  the  horizon  it  was  of  steely  brilliancy, 
while  reddish  cumuli  and  cirri  floated  southward.  When  the 
sky  was  quenched  behind  them  these  floating  masses  seemed 
like  dull  embers  suddenly  blown  upon,  brightening  into  fire. 
In  the  Alps  we  have  the  most  magnificeDt  examples  of  crimson 
clouds  and  snows,  bo  that  the  efl'ects  just  referred  to  may  be 
here  studied  under  the  best  possible  conditions.  On  the  33d 
of  August,  1609,  the  evening  Alpen-glow  was  very  fine,  though 
t  did  not  reach  its  maximum  depth  and  splendor.  Toward 
sunset  I  walked  up  the  slopes  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the 
Weisshoni.  The  side  of  the  peak  seen  from  the  Bel  Alp, 
being  turned  from  the  sun,  was  tinted  mauve/  but  I  wished 
to  see  one  of  the  rose-colored  buttresses  of  the  mountain. 
Such  was  visible  from  a  point  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
hotel.  The  Matterhorn  also,  though  for  the  most  part  in 
shade,  had  a  crimson  projection,  while  a  deep,  ruddy  red  lin- 
gered along  its  western  shoulder.  Four  distinct  peaks  and 
buttresses  of  the  Dom,  in  addition  to  its  dominant  head — all 
covered  with  pure  snow — were  reddened  by  the  light  of  sun- 
set. The  shoulder  of  the  Alphubel  was  similarly  colored, 
while  the  great  mass  of  the  Fletscbom  was  all  aglow,  and  eo 
was  the  snowy  spine  of  the  Monte  Leone. 

(773)  Looking  at  the  Weisshom  through  the  Nicol,  the 
glow  of  its  protuberance  was  strong  or  weak  acootding  to  the 
position  of  the  prism.  The  summit  also  underwent  a  change. 
In  one  positdon  of  the  prism  it  exhibited  a  pale  white  against 
a  dark  background ;  in  the  rectangular  position  it  was  a  dark 
mauoe  against  a  light  background.  The  red  of  the  Matter- 
horn  changed  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  the  whole  mountain 
also  passed  through  strikmg  changes  of  definition.  The  air 
at  the  time  was  highly  opalescent — filled,  in  laot,  with  a  silvery 
haze,  in  which  the  Matterhorn  almost  disappeared.  This  could 
be  wholly  quenched  by  the  Nicol,  and  then  the  mountain 
sprang  forth  with  astonishing  solidity  and  detachment  from 
the  surrc»mding  air.    The  changes  of  the  Dom  were  still  more 
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wondei-ful.  A  vast  amount  of  light  could  be  remoyed  from 
the  sky  behind  it,  for  it  occupied  the  position  of  mftyiw^^^m  po- 
larization.  When  the  sky  was  quenched,  the  four  minor  peaks 
and  buttresses  and  the  summit  of  the  Dom,  together  with  the 
shoulder  of  the  Alphubel,  glowed  as  if  set  suddenly  on  fire. 
This  was  immediately  dimmed  by  turning  the  Nicol  through 
an  angle  of  90°.  It  was  not  the  stoppage  of  the  light  of  the 
sky  alone  which  produced  this  startling  effect ;  the  air  between 
the  Bel  Alp  and  the  Dom  was,  as  I  have  said,  highly  opales- 
cent, and  the  quenching  of  this  intermediate  glare  augmented 
remarkably  the  distinctness  of  the  mountain. 

(774)  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August  similar  efiects 
were  finely  slio^vn.  At  10  A.  M.  all  three  mountains,  the  Dom, 
the  ^lattorliom,  and  the  Weisshom,  were  powerfully  affected 
by  the  Nicol.  But  in  this  instance  also  the  line  drawn  to  the 
Dom  bein<^  accurately  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
solar  shadows,  and  consequently  very  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  solar  beams,  the  effects  on  this  mountain  were  most  strik- 
ing. The  gray  summit  of  the  Matterhom  at  the  same  time 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from,  the  opalescent  haze  around 
it ;  but,  when  the  Nicol  quenched  the  haze,  the  summit  he- 
came  instantly  isolated,  and  stood  out  in  bold  definition.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that,  in  the  production  of  these  effects,  the 
only  things  changed  are  the  sky  behind  and  the  luminous  haze 
in  front  of  the  mountains;  that  these  are  changed  because 
the  light  emitted  from  the  sky  and  from  the  haze  is  pl{xnep<h 
larized  light ;  and  that  the  light  from  the  snows  and  from  the 
mountains,  being  sensibly  unpolarized,  is  not  directly  affected 
by  the  Nicol.  It  will  also  be  understood  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
terposition of  the  haze  as  an  opaque  body  that  renders  the 
mountains  indistinct,  but  that  it  is  the  light  of  the  haze  which 
dims  and  bewilders  the  eye,  and  thus  weakens  the  definition 
of  objects  seen  through  it. 

(775)  These  results  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  what  artbts 
call  "  aerial  perspective."  As  we  look  from  the  summit  of 
the  Aletschhom,  or  from  a  lower  elevation,  at  the  serried 
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crowd  of  peaks,  especially  if  the  mountains  be  darkly  colored 
*— covered  with  pines,  for  example— every  peak  and  ridge  is 
separated  from  the  mountains  behind  it  by  a  thin  blue  haze 
which  renders  the  relations  of  the  mountains  as  to  dis- 
tance unmistakable.  When  this  haze  is  regarded  through  the 
Nicol  perpendicular  to  the  sun's  rays,  it  is  in  many  cases 
wholly  quenched,  because  tbe  light  which  it  emits  in  this  di- 
rection is  wholly  polarized.  When  this  happens,  a&ial  per- 
spective is  abolished,  and  mountains  very  differently  distant 
appear  to  rise  in  the  Bame  vertical  plane.  Close  to  the  Bel 
Alp,  for  instance,  is  the  gorge  of  the  Massa,  a  river  produced 
by  the  ablation  of  the  Aletsch  Glacier,  and  beyond  the  gorge 
is  a  high  ridge  darkened  by  pines.  This  ridge  may  be  pro- 
jected upon  the  dark  slopes  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhone 
Valley,  and  between  both  we  have  the  blue  haze  referred  to, 
throwing  the  distant  mountains  far  away.  But  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day  this  haze  may  be  quenched,  and  then  the 
Massa  Ridge  and  the  mountains  beyond  the  Rhone  seem  al- 
most equally  distant  from  the  eye.  The  one  appears,  as  it 
were,  a  vertical  continuation  of  the  other.  The  haze  varies 
with  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  At 
certain  times  and  places  it  is  almost  as  blue  as  the  sky  itself; 
but,  to  see  its  color,  the  attention  must  be  withdrawn  from 
the  mountains  and  from  the  trees  which  cover  them.  In  point 
of  isicty  the  haze  is  a  piece  of  more  or  less  perfect  sky ;  it  is 
produced  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
as  the  firmament  itsel£    We  live  in  the  sky,  not  under  it. 

(776)  These  points  were  further  elucidated  by  the  deport- 
ment of  the  selenite  plate.  On  some  of  the  sunny  days  of 
August  the  haze  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  as  looked  at  from 
the  Bel  Alp,  was  very  remarkable.  Toward  evening  the  sky 
above  the  mountains  opposite  to  my  place  of  observation 
yielded  a  series  of  the  most  splendidly-colored  iris-rings ;  but, 
on  lowering  the  selenite  until  it  had  the  darkness  of  the  pines 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  instead  of  the  dark- 
ness of  space  as  a  background,  the  colors  were  not  much  di- 
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minished  in  brilliancy.  I  should  estimate  the  diataiKse  acran 
the  valley,  as  the  crow  flies,  to  the  oppqeite  moantainai  aiinne 
miles ;  so  that  a  body  of  air  nine  miles  thick  oan,  midbr  fiiTW* 
able  circumstances,  produce  ohromatio  efieots  of  poUxiaatioa 
almost  as  vivid  as  those  produced  by  the  sky  itsell 

(777)  Again :  the  light  of  a  Lmdaoape^  as  of  moat  other 
things,  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  one  part  oomea  purely  froB 
superficial  reflection,  and  this  light  is  alwaya  of  the  saoie 
color  as  that  which  falls  upon  the  landscape ;  the  other  part 
comes  to  us  from  a  certain  depth  within  the  objeota  nhiflh 
compose  the  landscape,  and  it  is  this  portion  of  the  total  light 
which  gives  these  objects  their  distinctive  colora.  The  whits 
light  of  the  sun  enters  all  substances  to  a  certain  depth,  and 
is  partially  ejected  by  internal  reflection;  each  diatinct  sub* 
stance  absorbing  and  reflecting  the  light  in  accordaiice  with 
the  laws  of  its  own  molecular  constitution.  Ulna  the  sobr 
light  is  sifted  by  the  landscape,  which  appears  in  aaoh  colois 
and  variations  of  color  as,  after  the  sifting  process,  reach  the 
observer's  eye.  Thus  the  bright  green  of  grass,  or  the 
darker  color  proper  to  the  pine,  never  comes  to  us  alone,  but 
is  always  mingled  with  an  amount  of  really  foreign  light  d^ 
rived  from  superficial  reflection.  A  certain  hard  farillianoj  is 
conferred  upon  the  woods  and  meadows  by  this  superficially- 
reflected  light.  Under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  bo 
quenched  by  a  NicoPs  prism,  and  we  then  obtain  the  tme 
color  of  the  grass  and  foliage.  Trees  and  meadows  thus  le* 
garded  exhibit  a  richness  and  softness  of  tint  which  tiiey  never 
show  as  long  as  the  superficial  light  is  permitted  to  mingls 
with  the  true  interior  emission.  The  needles  of  the  pines 
show  this  effect  very  well,  large-leaved  trees  still  better;  while 
a  glimmering  field  of  maize  exhibits  the  most  extraordinaiy 
variations  when  looked  at  through  the  rotating  NicoL 

(778)  Thoughts  and  questions  like  those  here  refened  to 
took  me  last  August  to  the  top  of  the  Aletsohhom.  Hm 
effects  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  were,  for  the 
most  part,  reproduced  in  the  sommit  of  the  moontain.    I 
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Bcanued  the  whole  of  the  sky  with  my  NiodL  Both  aloDe  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  selenite  it  pronounced  the  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  soW  beama  to  be  the  direction  of  maximum  polari- 
zation. But  at  no  portion  of  the  firmament  was  the  polariza- 
tion complete.  The  artificial  akj  produced  ia  the  experiments 
already  recorded  could,  in  this  respect,  be  rendered  more  per- 
fect than  the  natural  one ;  while  the  gorgeous  "  residual  blue  " 
which  makes  its  appearance  when  the  polarization  of  the  arti- 
ficial sky  ceases  to  be  perfect,  was  strongly  oontrasted  with 
the  lack-lustre  hue  which,  in  the  case  of  the  firmament,  out- 
lived the  extinction  of  the  brilliance.  With  certain  sub- 
stances, howerer,  artificially  treated,  this  dull  residue  mayalso 
be  obtained, 

(779)  All  along  the  arc  from  theMatterhom  to  UontBlano 
the  light  of  the  sky  immediately  above  the  mountains  was 
powerfully  acted  upon  by  the  NicoL  In  some  cases  the  varia- 
tions of  intensity  were  astonishing.  A  little  practice  enables 
the  observer  to  shift  the  Nicol  from  one  position  to  another  so 
rapidly  as  to  render  the  alternate  extinction  and  restoration 
of  the  light  immediate.  When  this  was  done  along  the  arc 
to  which  I  have  referred,  the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness 
resembled  the  play  of  sheet-lightning  behind  the  mountains. 
There  was  an  element  of  awe  connected  with  the  suddenness 
with  which  the  mighty  masses,  ranged  along  the  line  referred 
to,  changed  their  aspect  and  definition  under  the  operation  of 
the  prism. 

(780)  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  that  the  color  and 
polarization  of  the  sky  could  be  reproduced  artificially,  and 
that  the  only  condition  necessary  to  their  production  was  the 
amallness  of  the  particles  by  which  the  light  was  scattered. 
The  effects  were  proved  to  be  totally  independent  of  the  op- 
tical character  of  the  substances  from  which  the  particles  were 
derived.  The  parallelism  of  the  artificial  and  the  natural 
phenomena  is  so  perfect  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind 
that  they  are  due  to  a  common  cause.  And  here  a  practical 
issue  of  immense  import  reveals  itselC    Suppiising  those  par- 
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tides  which  now  throw  down  upon  us  the  Uue  light  of  the  fir 
mament  to  be  abolished,  what  would  be  the  result  t  The 
sun's  rays  would  pass  tlirough  the  atmosphere  withont  laienl 
scattering — the  earth  would  loee  the  light  of  the  sky.  To  fan 
an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  lo08  we  must  have  a  detr 
idea  of  the  quality  of  the  light  under  consideratioiL  It  ii 
now  known  to  you  that  the  vegetable  world  is  nouriahed  bj 
the  rays  of  the  sim ;  and,  as  animal  life  is  sustained  bj  ftgb- 
tables,  that  life  also  is  supported  in  the  hmg^ran  bj  the  sohr 
ray€.  Now,  these  rays  are  as  composite  as  the  coins  of  die 
realm.  As  regards  their  power  to  produce  the  chenucsl  i^ 
tions  necessary  to  vegetable  life,  they  differ  from  each  other  in 
value  as  widely  as  gold  does  from  copper.  It  is  the  gold  of 
the  solar  beams  that  is  showered  down  upon  us  fiom  the  skj. 
Professor  Roscoe  has  shown  that  the  light  of  the  sky,  wbidi 
is  mainly  produced  by  the  shorter  waveSi  has  a  <A^tn|f|j  tsIob 
at  Kew  Observatory  greater  than  that  of  the  undotided  son 
at  a  height  of  42°  above  the  horison.*  This  woold  be  the 
measure  of  the  loss  to  the  vegetable  world  at  Kew  if  the  skf 
were  abolished.  Roscoe's  experiments  were  made  with  die» 
ical  substances  sensitive  to  solar  lights  and  they  appesr  open 
to  the  objection  that  the  rays  effective  in  the  plant-world  may 
not  be  those  which  were  effective  upon  his  salts.  But,  tskiqg 
every  thing  into  account,  and  assuming  the  coneotneas  of  the 
observations,  I  think  the  probability  great  that  the  value  of 
sky-light  as  a  feeder  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  timmgh  it 
of  the  animal,  cannot  be  much  less  than  Roscoe  makes  it  toba 

*  Proooedings  of  the  Boyal  Institation,  toL  It.  p.  IRr.    The  whole 
hare  referred  to  is  exceedingly  interetting. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  OOXVERTIBILnT  OF 
3JATGRAL  FORCES. 

I  ADD  here  ■  few  renurki,  wliich  msj  be  uefol  to  tome  of  toj 
readerm.  The/  are  extracted  from  a  littlo  book  calUd  "  Fandaj  M 
ft  DiseoTerer,"  and  fonn  a  portion  of  tie  chapter  entiUed  "  Unitf 
and  Convert ibilitj  of  Xatoral  Force*;  Theory  of  the  Electric  Car- 

"  The  whole  stock  of  enetyg  or  wiyrkin^-p«wer  in  the  world  con- 
siets  of  attraetioiu,  rtpitUioiu,  and  metiont.  If  the  attractiona  and 
repobioiu  are  so  circnnutaoced  aa  to  be  able  to  prudac«  motion,  they 
are  sonroea  of  working^power,  bat  not  otherwise^  Let  na  for  th« 
aske  of  dnipliaitj  oonfin«  oar  attentkn  to  the  caae  of  attraction. 
The  attraction  exerted  between  the  earth  and  a  bodj  at  a  diatance 
from  the  earth's  aurface  ia  a  source  of  working-power ;  becaase  the 
bodj  can  be  mored  hj  the  attraction,  and  in  falling  to  the  earth  can 
perform  work.  When  it  reals  apioa  the  earth's  nir&ce  it  ii  not  a 
aooroe  of  power  or  energ7,  becaoM  it  can  fall  no  farther.  But, 
thongh  it  has  oeaaed  to  be  a  aonrce  of  eneryy,  the  attraction  of 
grant;  still  acts  as  a/erM,  which  holda  the  earth  and  wtigtit  to- 

"■  The  same  remarks  ap[ilj  to  attracting  atoms  oad  raolecdes.  As 
long  aadistuiceaeparatesthein.thercaiimoTe  across  it  in  obdlieni^ 
to  (he  attraction,  and  the  motion  thai  prodnced  msj,  by  proper  nfK 
pliances,  he  canaed  to  perform  mechanical  work.  When,  f<ir  ex- 
ample, two  atoms  of  lij-drogcn  aniUi  with  one  of  oiygun,  tii  form 
water,  the  atoms  are  first  drawn  toward  each  other— tin-j  tiiovi-, 
thej  clash,  and  then,  by  virtoe  of  their  resiliency,  they  reiroil  sn'l 
gniter.  To  this  qnivering  motion  we  give  the  name  of  heat.  Now, 
tliis  quivering  motion  is  merely  tho  redistribation  of  the  motion  prn- 
iloced  by  the  chemical  affinity;  and  this  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
chomical  affinity  can  be  said  to  be  convertad  into  heat.  We  must 
not  ima^no  the  chemical  attraetuin  dcstruye'l,  or  coDvcrtoil  into 
anything  elde.  For  the  atoms  when  matiially  cinsped  to  funii  a 
molocalo  of  water  are  held  together  by  tUo  vury  attraction  wliiuli 
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fontianed  bine,  and  conld  be  completalj  ^aencbed  bj  Nicol'a  prUm, 
no  traca  of  iU  light  reaching  the  eje  when  the  'Sicol  was  in  its 
proper  poeition.  Bat  ita  partiolea  aagmcnted  grodQally  in  magnl- 
tado,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minotea  a  dense  white  cloud  filled  the 
tobe.  OoDsidering  the  amount  of  vapor  carriad  in  bj  the  air,  the 
appearance  of  a  clond  so  mu^Te  and  Inminona  seemed  like  tbe  croa> 
tion  of  ft  world  out  of  nothing. 

"  But  tbia  IB  not  all ;  the  pellet  of  biboloua  paper  was  removed, 
and  tbe  experimental  tabe  was  cleared  out  bj  sweeping  a  current  of 
dry  air  tbrongh  iL  7%u  evrrent  patted  alto  through  the  eonnfeting- 
pieee  in  tehich  Iha  pellet  of  Hbulout  paper  had  retted.  The  air  waa 
at  length  cnt  off  and  tbe  experimental  tube  exhausted.  Fifteen 
inches  of  hydrochloric  acid  were  then  sent  Into  the  tube  tbroagh  the 
same  connectiog-piece.  Kow,  it  is  here  to  be  noted  :  (1)  that  the  total 
quantity  of  liquid  absorbed  b;  the  pellet  in  the  Srat  inBtaoce  was  ex- 
ceedingly small ;  (S)  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  small  quantity 
bad  been  allowed  to  evaporate  between  my  fingers  before  tbe  pellet 
waa  placed  in  the  connecting-piece;  (8)  that  the  pellet  had  been 
Reeled  and  tbe  tube  in  which  it  reated  rendered  for  some  minutes 
the  conduit  of  a  strong  current  of  pure  (ur.  It  was  part  of  such  a 
residue  us  could  linger  in  the  connecting-piece  aitcr  this  process  that 
was  carried  into  the  experimental  tube  by  the  hydrochloric  add  and 
subjected  there  to  tbe  action  of  light. 

"  One  nunnte  after  Ihe  ignition  of  the  electric  lamp  a  funt  cloud 
showed  itself;  in  two  minntes  it  bod  filled  all  tbe  anterior  portion 
of  the  tube  and  stretched  a  considerable  way  down  it ;  it  developed 
itself  alterward  into  a  very  beautiful  clond-fignre  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  minntes  tbe  body  of  light  discbargcd  by  the  cloud,  con- 
sideriug  the  amount  of  matter  involved  in  its  production,  was  aimply 
astounding.  But,  though  thus  luminous,  the  cloud  was  fur  too  fine 
to  diia  in  any  appreciable  degree  objects  pluccd  behind  it.  The 
fiame  of  a  candle  seemed  no  more  affected  by  it  than  it  would  be  by 
a  vacunm.  Placing  a  page  of  print  so  that  it  might  be  illuminated 
by  the  cloud  itself^  it  could  be  read  through  tlje  oloud  without  any 
sensible  enfeeblement.  Nothing  could  more  perfectly  illustrate  that 
'spiritual  texture 'which  Sir  John  Herschel  ascribes  to  a  comet  than 
these  actinic  clouds.  Indeed,  tbe  eiperimcuts  prove  that  matter  of 
almost  infinite  tenuity  ia  competent  to  shed  forth  light  far  more  in- 
tense than  that  of  the  toils  of  comets.  The  weight  of  tlio  matter 
which  sent  this  body  of  light  to  the  eye  would  probably  have  to  ba 
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mnltiplicd  by  miilionB  to  bring  it  np  to  tl.e  weight  of  tijo  all-  in  which 

"  And  now  will  you  boar  with  me  for  five  ninateB  wbile  I  en- 
deBTor  to  apply  these  resuUs  to  eometnry  theory  f  I  iim  enoonrageil 
to  do  BO  by  a  remark  of  Uesscl'a,  who  saitl  that,  had  anj'  theory  pre- 
ceded bis  obaervationn  on  Ilnlley's  coiuot,  by  fizinf;  his  attentiun 
cither  Dpon  its  verificatioa  or  its  confutation,  it  woald  hare  enabled 
him  to  rutaro  from  his  observations  with  &  greater  slore  of  knowl- 
edge than  he  had  aotaally  derived  from  them.  If  time  permitted,  I 
should  like  to  lead  you  by  an  easy  gradient  ap  to  the  Tiew  that  I 
wish  to  submit  to  yon ;  bnt  time  does  not  permit  of  this,  and  therefore 
the  Bpeoelation  must  suffer  from  the  baldness  arising  from  tbe  ab- 
Bcnoe  of  aucb  preptiration. 

"  Yon  are  doabtloss  aware  of  the  tremendons  difficolties  whieb 
beset  com otary  theory.  The  comet  examined  by  Newton  in  1680 
shot  out  a  tail  sixty  millions  of  miles  in  length  in  two  days.  Tbt 
comet  of  184i),  if  I  remember  imght,  shot  out  in  a  single  day  a  tail 
which  covered  100  degrees  of  the  heavens.  This  enormous  reach  of 
elondy  matter  is  supposed  to  be  generated  in  the  bead  of  the  comet 
and  driven  backward  by  some  mysteriooa  force  of  repnldon  e»erted 
by  the  sun.  Besscl  devised  a  kind  of  magnetic  polarity  and  repul- 
sion to  account  for  it.  '  It  is  clear,'  says  l^ir  John  Uerschel,  '  thiU 
\f  we  have  to  deal  here  teith  matter  tuck  ai  we  eoneeire  it,  via.,  poi- 
tettinjf  inertia  at  all,  it  must  be  under  the  dominion  of  forces  in- 
oomparably  more  energetic  than  gravitation,  and  quite  of  a  different 
nature.'  And  in  another  place  he  states  the  diffieultiea  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  following  remarkable  words : 

"  'There  is,  beyond  qnestion,  some  profound  secret  and  myBtery 
of  Natare  concerned  in  the  phenomenon  of  their  t^ts.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  futnre  observation,  borrowing  eveiy 
aid  from  rational  specnlation,  grounded  on  the  progress  of  physical 
Boience  generally  (espedally  those  brandies  of  it  which  relate  to  tha 
ethereal  or  imponderable  elements),  moy  ere  long  enable  ns  to  pene- 
trate this  mystery,  and  to  declare  whether  it  is  really  matter.  In  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  which  is  projected  f^-om  their 
heads  with  such  eitravi^ant  velocity,  and,  if  not  impelled,  nt  least 
directed  in  its  conrse  by  a  reference  to  the  sun  as  its  point  of  avoid- 
ance. In  no  respeot  is  tliis  question  as  to  the  materiality  of  the  talt 
more  forcibly  pressed  on  ns  for  consideration  than  in  that  of  the 
enoimons  sweep  which  it  makes  round  the  sun  in  perihelia,  in  the 
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maimer  of  a  straight  and  ri^d  rod,  in  defiance  of  the  low  of  gravita- 
tion, Da;,  even  of  tlie  recoivod  laws  of  mutjon,  extending  (as  we 
Uara  seen  in  tbe  comeU  of  1S80  and  IMS)  from  near  tlie  aun'a  sur- 
face to  the  earth's  orbit,  jet  whirled  round  unbrolien — in  the  latter 
case  throngh  an  angle  of  180°  in  little  more  than  two  hoorB.  It 
seems  ntterly  incredible  that  in  such  a  case  it  is  one  and  the  same 
material  object  which  ia  thns  brandished.'  [I  woulil  especlallj  in- 
vito the  reader's  attention  to  these  words  in  reference  to  the  foUow- 
ing  theorj. — J,  T.]  *  If  there  oonld  be  conceived  each  a  tiling  as  a 
ntgatiet  liadau,  a  moraentorj  impreasioa  made  upon  the  lumiuifcrous 
ether  behind  the  comet,  this  wonld  represent  in  some  degree  the 
conception  ench  a  phenomenon  irresistiblj  cells  np.' 

"I  now  ask  for  permiasion  to  \a,j  before  jon  a  specnla^on  which 
seems  to  do  awaj  with  oil  tbeae  difBcoltieH,  and  which,  whether  it 
represents  a  phjrsical  verit;  or  not,  ties  together  the  phenomena  es- 
hibited  hj  comets  in  a  remarkably  satisfactorj  way  : 

"  1.  The  theory  is,  that  a  comet  is  composed  of  vapor  decom- 
posable by  the  solar  light,  the  visible  head  and  tail  being  an  actinic 
cloud  resulting  from  saoh  decomposition;  the  texture  of  aotinio 
clonds  is  domonstrabl;  that  of  a  comoL 

"2.  The  tail,  according  to  this  theory,  is  not  projected  matter, 
bat  matter  precipitated  on  the  solar  beams  traversing  the  cometary 
atmosphere.  It  can  be  proved  by  experiment  that  this  precipitation 
may  occur  either  with  comparative  slowness  along  the  beam,  or  that 
it  may  be  practioally  momentary  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
beam.  The  amazing  rapidity  of  the  development  of  the  tail  would 
be  thns  aconnnted  for  withoat  invoking  the  incredible  motion  of 
translation  hitherto  assumed. 

"  8.  As  the  comet  wheels  ronnd  its  perllielion,  the  tail  is  not  com- 
posed throughout  of  the  same  matter,  but  of  new  matter  precipitated 
on  the  Bolar  beams,  which  cross  tho  cometary  atmosphere  in  new  di- 
rections. The  enormous  whirling  of  the  tail  is  thus  accounted  for 
without  invoking  a  motion  of  translation. 

"  1.  The  tail  is  always  tnmed  from  tbe  sun  for  this  reason  :  Two 
antagonisUo  powers  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  comotsry  vapor — 
the  one  an  aetime  power  tending  to  produeo  precipitation,  the  other 
a  ealor\fie  power  tending  to  effect  vaporization.  Where  tlie  former 
prevtula,  we  have  the  coractarj  cloud;  where  the  latter  prevails,  WB 
have  the  transparent  cometary  vapor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  son 
•mite  tbe  two  agenta  here  invoked.    There  is  nothing  whatever  by- 
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potbetical  in  the  aBanmptioD  of  tlioir  eiistcnco.  That  precipitaUoo 
ahonld  occnr  behind  the  head  of  the  comet,  or  in  the  space  occupied 
by  the  head's  shadow,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ngsntiie  that  the  Ban's 
caloriGo  rujs  are  absorbed  more  eopionslj  by  the  head  and  nnclena 
than  the  actinic  rays.  This  aagroenta  the  rclatiTe  soperiority  of  the 
actinic  rays  behind  the  head  and  nnclens,  and  eoahles  them  to  bring 
down  the  cloud  which  conBtilutes  the  comet's  toil. 

"  5.  The  old  tml,  as  it  ceases  to  be  aorecned  by  the  nudeaa,  ta 
diasipuled  by  the  solar  heal;  bnt  its  dissipation  ia  not  instantaneous. 
The  tail  leans  tovord  that  portion  of  space  last  qaitted  by  the  comet, 
a  general  fact  of  observation  being  tbns  accounted  for. 

"C.  In  the  atmgglo  for  mastery  of  the  two  classes  of  roya  a  tem- 
porary advantage,  owing  to  variations  of  density  or  some  other 
cause,  may  be  gained  by  the  actinic  rays  even  in  parta  of  the  come- 
tory  atmosphere  which  are  unscreened  by  the  nndens.  Occasional 
lateral  litrtaiiiers,  and  tlie.  apparent  emission  of  feeble  tails  tononl 
the  sun,  would  be  thus  accounted  for. 

"  7.  The  shrinking  of  tbe  bead  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sitn  is  caaw^ 
by  the  beating  agunst  it  of  the  calorific  wavci,  which  dissipate  ita 
ottonnated  fringe  and  caaac  its  apparent  contraction. 

"Throughout  this  theory  I  have  dealt  eicluaively  with  tnie 
causes,  and  no  agency  has  been  invoked  which  doca  not  rest  on  tbe 
sure  basis  either  of  observation  or  experiment.  It  remains  with  yon 
to  say  whether  in  venturing  to  enunciate  it  I  have  tranagressed  the 
limits  of  'rational  speculation.' 

"  If  I  have  done  so,  aorely  I  could  not  have  come  to  a  place  more 
oerCnin  to  insure  my  speedy  correction.  If  the  theory  bo  a  mere  fig- 
ment of  the  mind,  your  Adaina  and  yonr  Stokes  (both  happily  here 
present),  to  whom  I  submit  the  speculation  with  the  view  of  having 
it  instantly  annihilated  hy  astronomy  and  physics,  if  it  merit  no  bet- 
ter fate,  will,  I  doubt  not,  effectually  discharge  that  duty,  and  thus 
save  both  yon  and  me  fWim  error  before  it  has  had  time  to  lay  any 
serious  bold  on  onr  imagination." 

I  qiay  now  add  (1870)  that  cometary  eorelopn  end  various  other 
appearances  may  be  accarately  reproduced  through  the  agency  of 
oyolonio  movements  introduced  by  lieat  among  actinic  nebnle.  It 
ia  needless  to  say  that  this  hypothesis  also  accounts  for  the  polariia- 
tion  of  the  light  of  tlio  comet's  tail.* 


•  Tliero  muy  bo  oo 
whiob,  if  doiiemposoU, 


camels  whose  vapor  is  undecomposable  by  the  sun,  <u 
"'  ' '  prooipitDted.    Thi*  view  opetu  out  the  poMt 
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POLARIZATION  OF  HEAT. 

Ih  the  Pliilosophical  Magazine  for  1846  the  late  Principal  Forbea 
gave  an  account  of  the  experiments  hj  which  he  demonstrated  the 
polarization  of  non-laminoas  heat.  He  first  operated  with  tourma- 
lines, and  afterward,  hj  a  happy  inspiration,  devised  piles  of  mica 
plates,  which  from  their  greater  power  of  transmission  enabled  him 
more  readily  and  oonclnsiTelj  to  establish  the  fact  of  polarization. 
The  subject  was  subsequently  followed  up  by  Melloni  and  other 
philosophers.  With  great  sagacity  Melloni  turned  to  account  his 
own  discovery,  that  the  obscure  rays  of  luminous  sources  were  in 
part  transmitted  by  black  glass.  Intercepting  by  a  plate  of  this 
glass  the  light  emitted  by  his  oil-lamp  and  operating  upon  the  trans- 
mitted heat,  he  obtained  effects  exceeding  in  magnitude  any  that 
could  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  radiation  from  obscure  sources. 
The  possession  of  a  more  perfect  rny-filter  and  a  more  powerful 
source  of  heat  enables  us  now  to  obtain,  on  a  greatly-augmented 
scale,  the  effects  obtained  by  Forbes  and  Melloni. 

Two  large  NicoPs  prisms,  such  as  those  employed  in  my  experi- 
ments on  the  polarization  of  light  by  nebulous  matter,  were  placed 
in  front  of  an  electric  lamp,  and  so  supported  that  either  of  them 
could  be  turned  round  its  horizontal  axis.  The  beam  from  the  lamp, 
rendered  slightly  convergent  by  the  camera-lens,  was  sent  through 
both  prisms.  But  between  them  was  placed  a  cell  containing  iodine 
dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  quantity  suflScient  to  quench  the 
strongest  solar  light.  Behind  the  prisms  was  placed  a  thermo-elec- 
tric pile,  furnished  with  two  conical  reflectors.  The  front  face  of 
the  pile  received  heat  from  the  electric  lamp,  the  hinder  face  from  a 
spiral  of  platinum  wire,  through  which  passed  a  suitably-regulated 
electric  current. 

The  apparatus  was  so  arranged  that,  when  the  principal  sections 
of  the  Nicols  were  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  connected  with  the  pile  showed  a  deflection  of  00*  in 

billty  of  invisible  oomets  wandering  through  space,  perhapH  sweeping  over 
the  earth  and  aifeoting  its  sanitary  condition  without  our  being  otherwise  con- 
scious of  their  passage.  As  regards  tenuity,  I  entertain  a  strong  persuasion 
that,  out  of  a  few  ounces  (the  possible  weight  assigned  by  Sir  John  Hersohd 
to  certain  oomets)  of  iodide-of-allyl  vapor,  an  actinic  cloud  of  the  magnitude 
and  luminonsness  of  Bonati's  oomet  might  be  manufactured. 


i'<'t:Ul<iti  •<(  tliu  Nicol  ivould  ciiuso  t 
iiiniiil  ovLT  itri  ■rriiJiifttcd  diuU 

TIiuso  ci[ii:rimcn(a  were  mndo 
employed  in  my  researclica  upon  r 
strong  enough  to  caase  ft  coarM  1 
Docdics  6  inches  long  and  paper  indi 
to  movo  thruogb  an  arc  of  nearly  1( 

Reflection,  refraction,  dispersion, 
doable  refraction,  the  formation  of  i 
and  lenses,  may  all  be  strikingly  illi 
the  iodine  filter  and  the  electric  ligh 

Take,  for  example,  the  folloiviiig 
irrosaed,  the  needle  of  the  galvanomi 
the  heated  platinam  spiral  behind 
then  placed  across  the  dark  beam  wl 
at  an  angle  of  46°  to  those  of  the  N1 
to  zero,  and  went  up  to  90°  on  the  o1 

And  for  oircalar  poIaHxation  :  TI 
needle  poioting  to  60°  in  favor  of ' 
rock-orjstal  oat  perpendicnlar  to  the 
beam.    The  needle  fell  to  zero,  and  ^ 

The  penetrative  poirer  of  the  h 
ferred  from  the  fact  that  it  traTeraed 
and  abont  1^  inoh  of  the  cell  oontun 
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b  headed  ^*  Electricity  and  Galvanism  explained  on  the  Mechanica. 
Theory  of  Matter  and  Motion."  The  second  ia  '*  On  the  Natnre  ot 
Motion  and  the  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  its  Propagation."  The 
third  is  entitled  **  New  Views  of  the  Economy  of  Animal  Nature  in 
accordance  with  the  Theory  of  Matter  and  Motion."  These  titles 
indicate  the  character  of  the  writer's  tlionghts.  With  a  good  deal 
of  nnaroidahle  error,  these  articles  display  in  many  cases  a  power 
of  penetration,  and  a  truth  of  insight,  altogether  remarkable  for  the 
time.    Take  the  foUowing  qaotations  as  examples : 

^'  But  in  a  certain  variety  of  cases  transfer  of  motion  does  not 
produce  change  of  place ;  and  this  exception  gives  rise  to  a  new 
set  of  phenomekia.  Thus,  if  two  bodies  moving  in  contrary  direc- 
tions impinge  against  one  another  in  a  line  which  joins  the  centres 
of  their  masses,  the  disposition  to  change  the  place  in  both  is  de- 
stroyed, and  apparently  their  motion.  The  motion,  however,  in  such 
case  is  not  destroyed ;  but  only  changes  its  appearance,  and  is  im- 
parted to  the  atoms  of  the  body,  which  by  the  collision  are  thrown 
into  active  vibrations,  representing  the  previous  motions  of  the 
bodies.  Aggregate  motion  is  thus  converted  into  atomic  motions^  and 
these  give  rise  to  many  complicated  and  curious  phenomena,  as  in 
heat,  light,  and  gas." 

The  italics  are  here  the  author's  own.  Until  Mayer  and  Joule 
appeared,  more  than  twenty  years  subsequently,  notliing  comparable 
as  regards  precision  and  completeness  to  the  foregoing  statement,  to 
my  knowledge,  found  utterance.  Indeed,  some  of  the  phrases  em- 
ployed by  myself  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  having  been  copied 
fVom  this  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  second  one  of  the  articles  above  referred  to  is  thus  summed  up : 

**That  all  force,  all  weight,  and  all  power  of  bodies,  are  derived 
from  the  motion,  or  motions,  imparted  to  them  or  possessed  by  them. 
And  that  force,  weight,  and  motion,  are  convertible  terms  and  phys- 
ical synonymes. 

"  2,  That  every  force,  weight,  and  motion,  is  generated  locally 
by  its  own  set  of  proximate  causes  or  motions. 

**  8.  That^  although  motion  constantly  changes  its  subjects  and  its 
mode  of  exhibition,  yet  no  motion  is  either  lost  or  created,  hot  is  in 
constant  circulation  and  varied  appropriation. 

^'4.  That  motions  of  aggregates  are  convertible  into  motions  or 
vibrations  of  atoms,  and  vice  versa  ;  the  mutual  conversion  producing 
many  classes  of  phenomena. 
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*^  0.  That  action  and  reaction,  inertia,  resistance,  and  friction,  are 
8o  iiuinj  plionomena  of  parting  with  motion,  and  of  receiving,  and 
divi^ling  it  with  a  moving  body. 

^*  6.  That  the  medium  in  which  a  body  in  atomio  motion  is  sit- 
uated, conveys  away  tlie  atomio  motion,  till  the  excitement  exceeds 
its  powers  of  transmission ;  when  heat,  evaporation,  gaseous  pro- 
duction, light,  and  decomposition,  take  place  as  varieties  and  accel- 
erated degrees  of  atomic  motion. 

*^  7.  That  atomio  motion  is  heat ;  and,  being  parted  with  from 
the  air  in  the  act  of  respiration,  creates  animal  heat  and  vital  action. 

*^  8.  That  all  local  motions  on  the  earth  are  derived  from  the  de- 
flection of  the  eartlf  s  motions  "  [he  missed  the  part  played  by  the 
Bun^s  rays],  "  and  are  finally  returned  to  the  earth. 

*'  9.  ^lotion  in  all  these  inquiries  and  determinations  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Bcromlary  cause  of  the  sublime  agency  of  Eternal  Om- 
nipotence.'' 

In  his  article  on  the  Economy  of  Animal  Nature,  he  says : 

"  Animals  consist,  therefore,  of  a  basis  of  bones  for  strength-H^ 
a  continuity  of  muscles  for  motion — of  a  medullary  system  of  brain 
and  nerves  for  sensation,  comparison,  and  retention— of  respiratory 
organs  for  appropriating  gaseous  atomic  motion — and  of  arteries  and 
veins  for  circulating  nutriment  and  excitation  to  the  whole. 

'^A  steamboat  deriving  its  internal  energies  from  an  engine 
wrought  by  the  alternate  introduction  and  fixation  of  aqueous  gas, 
and  put  into  motion  hy  the  reaction  of  wheels  against  water  or  land, 
in  exactly  coarsely  analogous  in  all  its  operations  to  a  locomotive 
animal,  which  derives  its  eternal  energies  from  the  fixation  of  at- 
mospheric gas,  and  its  locomotion  from  the  reactions  of  the  feet  or 
body  against  the  earth." 

Tlius  do  great  questions  sinmior  before  they  receive  complete  ex- 
pression. 


PRODUCTION  OF  FIRE  BY  SAVAGES. 

Extrart  frt>fn  "Adventures  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,"   by  F.   Botlb. 
Published  by  Hurst  &  Blackctt,  1865,  pp.  67,  68. 

"Among  some  of  the  Dyak  tribes  there  is  a  manner  of  striking 
fire  much  more  extraordinarv.    The  instrument  nsed  ia  a  slender 
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cube  of  lead  which  fits  tightly  in  a  case  of  bamboo.  Tho  top  of  tho 
oobe  is  hollowed  into  a  cap,  and,  when  fire  is  required,  this  cup  is 
filled  with  tinder,  the  leaden  piston  is  held  upright  in  tlie  left  hand, 
the  bamboo  case  is  thrust  sharply  down  over  it,  as  quickly  with- 
drawn, and  the  tinder  is  found  to  be  aliglit.  The  natives  say  that 
no  metal  but  lead  will  produce  the  efi*ect.  I  must  observe  that  wo 
never  saw  this  singular  method  in  use,  though  the  ofiicers  of  the 
rijah  seemed  acquainted  with  it.*' 


MORNING  CHILL  PRODUCING  SNOW  IN  A  ROOM. 


ii 


A  ouBious  phenomenon  might  also  be  observed,  at  Erzcroom, 
upon  the  door  of  one  of  the  subterranean  stables  being  open,  when, 
although  the  day  was  clear  and  fine  without,  the  warm  air  within 
immediately  congealed  with  a  little  fall  of  snow ;  this  might  be  seen 
in  great  perfection  every  morning  on  tlie  first  opening  of  the  outer 
door,  when  tho  liouso  was  warm  from  its  having  been  shut  up  all 
night" 

"  The  preceding  sentence  is  contained  in  a  work  by  the  Honor- 
able R.  Curzon,  entitled  *  Armenia:  a  Tear  at  Erzeroom,  and  on  tlie 
Frontiers  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia,'  and  is  quoted  in  the  Athe- 
nieum,  8th  April,  1854,  p.  481,  and  1st  column,  from  which  it  is  here 
transcribed."  [The  writer  of  these  lines  had  heard  me  give  Dove's 
account  of  a  full  of  snow  in  a  Russian  ballroom  when  one  of  the 
windows  was  broken.    Ilence  his  letter, — J.  T.] 
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ABSOLUTE  zero  of  temperature, 
96. 

Absorber,  qualities  necessary  to  form 
a  good,  423. 

Absorption  of  heat  by  coats  of  whit- 
ing and  tin,  344. 

elective  power  possessed  by 

bodies,  348. 

takes  place  within  a  body, 

355. 

—  by  different  thicknesses  of 

glass,  356  ;  of  sclenite,  368. 

by    solidsj  Melloni's    table, 

851. 

liquids^  ditto,  363. 

experimental  arrange- 
ment, 500. 

— at  different  thickness- 
es, table,  506. 

vapors  of  those  liquids, 

509. 

ga»€n^  mode  of  experi- 
ment, 872,  H  9eq. 

tables,  414,  418,  421. 

olefiant  pas,  303,  402. 

proportional  to  density  of 

gns  in  small  quantities,  403. 

—  the  transference  of  motion, 

not  annihilation,  412. 

vaporsy  tables,  433,  537, 

439,  459,  622,  624. 

aqueous   vapor,  470,   et 

seq.,  616. 

a  molecular  act,  611. 

the  physical  cause  of,  617. 

'~- from  flames,  by  vapors,  ta- 

— "'-  626,  628. 


Absorption  and  radiation  of  heat,  re- 
ciprocity of,  848,  864,  416, 459. 

Absorption  and  radiation  of  hcmt  by 
gases  and  vapors  determined  with- 
out external  heat,  449. 

— dynamiCf  table  of  gifr 

es,  466. 

—  of  the  dark  solar  rays  in  relakum 
to  color,  632. 

Franklin's  expcrimcntB  on  this 

subject,  634. 
Acoustic  experiments.  Appendix  to 

Chap.  VIIL  p.  244. 
Actinic  decomposition,  clouds  fonned 

by,  751. 
Actual  energy  defined,  164. 
Atrial  perspective,  775. 
Aerolites,  velocity  of,  12. 
^thrioscope,  498. 
Aggregation,  change  of  state  of,  in 

lM>dies  by  heat,  176. 
Air,  compressed,  chilled  by  cxpwksion, 

16. 

—  effect  of  stoppage  of  motion  of, 
16,  26. 

—  compression  of,  containing  bisal* 
phidc  of  carbon,  25. 

—  expanded  by  heat,  C7. 

—  expansion  of,  under  constant /imt- 
ur4y  69. 

—  expansion  of,  under  eonatant  m^ 
WW,  78. 

—  heated,  ascends,  illustntioDS  o( 
68,  206. 

—  cooling  effect  of,  292. 

—  passage  of  sound  tbrongh,  298. 

—  thermometer,  nninfluenced  by  heit 
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that  has  passed  through  air  and 
glaM,  862. 
Air  not  warmed  by  passage  of  heat 
through,  364. 

—  dry,  tranamUsion  of  heat  by,  892. 
feeble  dynamic  radiation  of,  15. 

—  —  dry,  powerful  ditto,  when  var- 
nitthed  by  Tapors,  468. 

—  difficulties  in  obtaining  perfectly 
pure,  890,  471. 

saturated  with  moisture,  calorific 
absorption  by,  474,  486. 

—  humid,  table  of  absorption  by,  at 
different  pressures,  482. 

—  cause  of  slow  nocturnal  cooling  of, 
647. 

—  distinction  between  dear  and  dry, 
492. 

—  from  the  lungs,  its  calorific  ab- 
sorption, 688. 

amount  of  carbonic  acid 

in,  determined,  640. 

Alcohol,  expansion  of,  by  beat,  shown, 
97. 

-*  evaporation  of,  produces  cold, 
186. 

Alps,  formation  and  motion  of  gla- 
ciers on,  221. 

—  the  evening  Alpen-glow,  772. 
Alum,  powerful  absorption  and  radia- 
tion of,  861,  864. 

—  number  of  luminous  and  obscure 
rays  transmitted  by,  870. 

America,  extreme  cold  of  east  coast 
of,  223. 

Ammonia,  powerful  absorption  of 
beat  by,  420. 

Amplitude  of  an  ether-particlo,  838<i. 

Amyl,  nitrate  of,  action  of  short  waves 
of  ether  upon,  742,  751. 

Ancient  glaciers,  evidences  of,  236, 
et  wq. 

Animal  substances,  table  of  conduc- 
tive power  of,  276,  277. 

Angular  velocity  of  reflected  ray  ex- 
plained, 823. 

Aqueous  vapor,  precipitated  by  rare- 
faction of  air,  28. 

cause  of  precipitation  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 216. 

—  —  use  of,  in  our  climate,  216,  492, 
644. 


Aqueous  vapor,  precipitation  of  less, 

east  of  Ireland,  217. 

definition  of,  467. 

'—  —  amount  of,  in  atmosphere,  469 
action  of,  on  radiant  heat,  470, 

et  uq,y  616,  and  Appendix  to  Chap. 

XI.  p.  844. 
absorption  of,  in  air  obtained 

from  various  places,  480a. 
objections  to  experiments  on, 

answered,  472,  474,  484. 
cause  of  copious  precipitation 

of,  in  tropics,  488. 
effect  of  removal  of,  from  Eng- 
lish atmosphere,  492. 
absorbs  same  class  of  rnys  as 

water,  496,  644. 
Asbestos,  cause  of  bad  conduction  of 

heat  by,  286. 
Asia,  cause  of  coldness  of  central 

parts  of,  492. 
Asteroids,  amount  of  heat  developed 

by  collision  of,  with  sun,  692. 
Atmosphere,  effect  of  its  pressure  on 

boiling-point,  137,  etaeq. 

—  diminution  of  its  pressure  lowers 
boiling-point,  138. 

—  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  in,  469. 

—  action  of  aqueous  vopor  in,  on  radi- 
ant heat,  470,  480. 

— use  of  aqueous  vapor  in,  492. 
— absorption  of  solar  heat  by,  864. 
— the  earth^s  radiation  through.  Ap- 
pendix to  Chap.  XI.  p.  344. 

—  its  influence  on  temperature  of 
the  planets,  646. 

Atoms,  collision  of  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen, 48. 

—  when  separated,  heat  consumed, 
169. 

^-enormous  attractions  of,  99,  168. 

—  their  relative  weights,  161. 

—  possess  the  same  amount  of  heat, 
161. 

—  absorb  and  emit  same  rays,  672. 

—  entering  into  the  formation  of  mole- 
cules, 730. 

— forces  in  operation  between  every 
two  atoms,  782. 

Atomic  oscillations  of  a  body  in- 
creased by  heat,  68,  169. 

—  motion,  how  propagated,  61. 
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Atomic  forces,  power  of,  99,  168. 
— constitution,  infliicnco  of,  on  ab* 
sorption  of  heat,  422. 

BACON,  extract  from  2d  Book  of 
Novum  Organom,  Appendix  to 
Chap.  II.  p.  60. 

—  hid  experiment  on  the  compres- 
sion of  water,  168. 

Bark  of  trees,  bad  conductive  power 

of,  272. 
Beeswax,  contraction  of,  in  cooling, 

120. 
Bell  struck  by  hammer,  motion  not 

lost,  23. 
Bismuth,   expansion   of,    in  cooling, 

102. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon,  vapor  of,  ignited 

by  compression,  26. 

—  —  —  transparency  of,  to  heat,  848, 
853,  433,  607. 

Blagden  and  Chantrcy,  their  exposure 
of  themselves  in  heated  ovens,  256. 

Blood,  heat  of,  why  so  constant  in  all 
climates,  266. 

Body,  cause  of  its  resisting  high  tem- 
peratures, 256. 

Boiler-explosions,  134,  201. 

Boiling  of  water  by  friction,  Rumford's 
experiments,  13,  and  Appendix  to 
Chap.  II.  p.  51. 

to  what  due,  135. 

—  point  of  water  raised  by  being  freed 
of  air,  132. 

true  definition  of,  137. 

—  —  lowered  by  ascending,  138. 
on    sumiuit    of    Mont    Blanc, 

Monte  Rosa,  etc.,  138. 
depends   on   external  pressure, 

139. 
Boracic  ether,  larp^e  absorption  of  heat 

by  vapor  of,  433. 
table  of  dynamic  radiation  of 

vapor  of,  461. 
Boutif^y,  M.,  his  experiments  on  the 

spheroidal  state  of  liquids,  200. 
water  first   frozen  in  a  red-hot 

crucible  by,  202. 
Brass,  expansion  of,  by  heat,  103. 
Breath,  the  human,  its  absorption  of 

heat  at  different  pressures,  638. 
a  physical  analysis  of,  640. 


Breeze,  land  and  sea,  how  produced, 

212. 
British  Isles,  cause  of  dampness  of^ 

216. 
Bromine,  opacity  of,  to   lig^t,  but 

transparency  to  heat  proved,  426. 
Bullet,  heat  generated  by  deatruction 

of  its  motion,  45. 
Bunaen,    Prof.,    description   of  his 

burner,  68. 

—  — his  determination  of  the  tempersF 
ture  of  Geysers,  146. 

his  Geyser-tlieorj,  148. 

Bunsen's  burner,  radiation  from  flame 

of,  through  vapors,  table,  628. 
Butyl,    nitrate  of^    action  of  short 

waves  of  ether  upon,  760. 

CALIBRATION  of  the  galvanometer, 
Melloni^s  method  of.  Appendix 
to  Chap.  X.  p.  295. 
Calms,  r^ons  of,  214. 

—  case  of  torrents  of  rain  in  region 
of,  488. 

Calorcscencc,  experiments  on,  614, 
617. 

Caloric  proved  not  to  exist  by  Bum- 
ford  and  Davy,  20,  22. 

Calorific  power  of  a  body,  Rumford*i 
estimation  of,  179. 

Calorific  conduction,  three  axes  of,  in 
wood,  271. 

of  liquids,  291. 

Candle,  combustion  of,  60. 

Capacity  for  heat,  different  in  different 
bodies,  18. 

-*expUiined,  means  of  deter- 
mining, 165. 

Carbon-atoms,  collision  of,  with  oxy- 
gen, 48. 

—  light  of  lamps  doe  to  solid  particles 
of;  62,  627. 

— amount  of  heat  generated  by  its 

combination  with  oxygen,  179. 
— diathermancy  of  the  bisulphide,  68A. 

—  experiments  with  the  bisulphide, 
699. 

Carbonic  acid,  how  produced  by  com 

bustion,  49. 

solid,  properties  of;  190. 

power  of  radiation  and  absorf^ 

tion  possessed  by,  414,  68S. 
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Oarbonle  oxide,  table  of  absorption  of 

heat  by,  at  different  preasurct,  411. 
<— — flame,  radiation  from,  through 

carbonic-acid  gan,  635. 

— olefiant  gas,  686. 

human  breath,  638. 

Celestial  dynamics,  essa^  by  Mayer  on, 

88,  602. 
Chantreyand  Blagden,  their  exposure 

of  themselves  in  heated  OTens,  266. 
Chemical  combination,  its  effect  on 

radiant  heat,  426. 
Chilling  an  effect  of  rarefaction,  26. 

—  whea  produced,  819. 

—  by  radiation,  how  modified,  492. 

dew  an  effect  of,  662. 

Climate,  cause  of  dampness  of  Eng- 
lish, 216. 

—  mildness  of  European,  216. 

—  effect  of  aqueous  Tapor  on,  216, 
492,  644. 

Clothes,  their  philosophy,  292. 
Clothing,   condactivity  of   materials 

used  in,  283. 
Clouds,  cause  of  generation  of,  489. 

—  composition  of^  224. 
Coal-mines,  cause  of  explosions  in,  289. 
Coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  gas,  69. 
linear,  superficial  and  cubic, 

explained,  with  table,  Appendix  to 
Chap.  IIL  p.  85. 

Cohesion,  force  of,  lessened  by  heat, 
69. 

Cohesion  of  water  increased  by  re- 
moval of  air,  131. 

Cold,  effect  of,  on  thermo-electric  pile, 
4. 

—  produced  by  rarefaction,  28. 

—  produced  by  the  stretching  of  wire, 
109. 

^- of  snow  and  salt,  184. 

—  generated  in  passing  from  the  solid 
to  the  liquid*  state,  182. 

^- from    the    liquid    to  the 

gaseous  state,  186. 
— ^-  by  stream  of  carbonic  add,  189. 

—  conduction  of,  264. 

—  apparent  reflection  of  rays  of,  888. 
Colding,  his  researches  on  the  equiva- 
lence of  heat  and  work,  88,  noU, 

Collision  of  atoms,  heat  and  light  pro- 
duced by,  67. 


Color,  physical  cause  of,  817,  346. 

—  influence  of,  on  radiation,  841. 

—  of  sky,  possible  cause  of,  400 
768a. 

— Dr.  Franklin's  experiments  on  the 
absorption  and  heat  of  various  col- 
ors, 484. 

Combustion,  effect  of  height  on,  65. 

—  Dr.  Frankland*8  memoir  on,  66. 
— theory  of,  67. 

—  of  gases  in  tubes,  sounds  produced 
by,  paper  on,  Appendix  to  Chap. 
VIII.  p.  244. 

Cometary  theory,  the,  p.  606. 

Compounds  good  absorbers  and  ra- 
diators, cause  of,  424. 

Compressed  air,  expansion  of,  pro- 
duces cold,  16. 

Compression,  heat  generated  by,  7. 

Condensation,  congelation,  and  com- 
bination, mechanical  value  of  each 
in  the  case  of  water,  181. 

—  effect  of,  on  specific  heat,  171. 

—  of  aqueous  vapor  in  tropics,  cause 
of,  488. 

by  mountains,  ditto,  491. 

—  and  congelation  promoted  by  water 
in  its  different  states,  491. 

Conduction  of  heat  defined  and  illus- 
trated, 242. 

not  the  same  in  every  sub- 
stance, 244. 

by  metals,  147. 

experiments  of  Ingenhausz, 

246. 

Despretz's  method  of  observ- 
ing, 247. 

by  different  metals  deter- 
mined by  MM.  Wiedemann  and 
Franz,  247. 

by  crystals,  268. 

Conduction  of  heat  by  wood  in  differ- 
ent directions,  table,  269. 

hv  bark   of   various  trees, 

table,  272. 

importance  of  knowing  spe- 
cific heat  in  experiments  on,  279. 

by  liquids,  291. 

by  hydrogen  gas,  292,  296. 

—  of  cold,  illustrations  of,  264. 

—  power  of^  not  always  the  same  in 
every  direction,  268. 
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Conductivity  uf  metalK,  table,  247. 

crystals  and  wood,  258,  et  aeq. 

wood  iu  three  directions,  table, 

209. 

bark  of  various  trees,  ditto,  272. 

organic  structures,   ditto,   275, 

277. 

woollen  textures,  ditto,  283. 

liquids  and  gases,  291. 

Conductors,  withdrawal  of  heat  by, 

287. 

—  good  and  bad,  defined,  244. 
Conservation  of  force  shown  in  steam- 
en  jrine,  9,  140. 

enerpy,  law  of,  155. 

Contraction,  generally  the  result  of 
solidification,  120. 

—  of  India-rubber  by  heat,  112. 
Convection  of  heat  defined,  221. 

examples  of,  222. 

by  hydrogen,  293. 

Cooling  a  loss  of  motion,  297,  619. 

—  eftcct  of  air  and  hydrogen  on 
heated  bodies,  292. 

—  how  it  may  be  hastened,  1 83,  842. 
Cryophonis,  or  ice-carrier,  187. 
Crystals,  expansion  of,  108. 

—  of  ice,  1 27. 

—  of  snow,  225. 

—  difference  of  conductivity  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  258. 

Cumberland,  traces  of  ancient  gla- 
ciers in,  238. 

Currents,  aerial,  how  produced,  206. 

— upper  and  lower,  in  atmosphere, 
209. 

DAVY,  Sir  II.,  his  views  of  heat, 
18,  23,  61. 

discharges  a  gunlock  in  vactto^ 

11. 

his  experiment  on  the  lique- 
faction of  ice  by  friction,  22. 

first  scientific  memoir,  Ai>- 

prndix  to  Chapter  III.  p.  87. 

his  "  Chemical  Philosophy," 

referred  to,  29. 

investij^ation  of  flame,  48. 

discovery     of    the     safety- 

1jii!:]»,  2S9. 

•- exj>eriment   on  the  passage 

cf  heat  througli  a  vacuuni,  297. 


De  la  RiYo  and  De  Candolle  on  con- 
duction of  wood,  259,  272. 

Density,  point  of  maximum,  in  water, 
98. 

—  of  gas,  relation  of  absorption  to, 
400. 

Despretz,  his  experiments  on  the  con- 
ductivity of  solids,  247 ;  of  liquidi, 
291. 

Dew,  Dr.  Wells^s  experiments  on,  and 
theory  of,  648,  ei  9eq, 

—  cause  of  deposition  of^  662. 

—  a  still  night  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation or;  658. 

Diamond,  Newton's  opinion  of,  48. 

—  combustion  of,  in  oxygen,  48. 
Diathermancy    explained   and    illus- 
trated, 860. 

—  not  a  test  of  transparency,  851, 867. 
Dilatation  of  gases  effected  without 

chilling,  94. 

—  remarks  on.  Appendix  to  Chap. 
IIL  p.  86. 

Distillation,  locomotive  force  com- 
pared to,  9. 

Donny,  M.,  his  experiments  on  water 
purged  of  air,  182. 

Dove,  Prof.,  quotation  from  his  work, 
209. 

Drying  tubes,  difficulties  in  selecting 
and  obtaining,  890,  471. 

Dynamic  energy  defined,  164. 

—  radiation  and  absorption,  dit* 
covery  of,  447. 

of  g^scs,  table  of,  466. 

vapors,  ditto,  469. 

—  boracic  ether  vapor, 

table,  461. 
in  different  lengths   of 

tube,  466. 
Dynamical  theory  of  hoat,  20. 

EARTH,  amount  of  heat  that  would 
be  gcncrati'd  by  stoppage  of  its 
motion,  46 ;  by  faUing  into  the  son, 
46;  by  resisting  the  rotation  ot 
702. 

—  crust  of,  thicker  than  generally 
supposed,  122. 

—  its  rotation  and  shape,  effect  of,  on 
trade-wmds,  207,  211. 

—  time  required  to  cod  down,  706. 
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Earth,  all  the  energies  ot,  due  to  the 

Bun,  707. 
E!arthquake  at  Caracas,  210. 
ElectiYe  power  possessed  by  bodies 

with  regard  to  rays  of  light  and 

heat,  848. 
Electric  light,  rise   in   intensity  of 

the  obscure  rays  of  the,  667. 

—  sifting  the,  677. 

Electricity  and  heat,  their  relation- 
ship shown  in  the  conductivity  of 
various  bodies,  260. 

—  current  of,   increased  by  cooling 
-  conducting  wire,  262. 

Elementary  bodies,  table  of  their 
specific  heats,  166,  169. 

Elements,  bad  absorbers  and  radia- 
tors, 419,  424,  el  mq. 

Emission  theory  of  Newton,  803. 

Energy,  mechanical,  converted  to 
heat,  9. 

—  potential  or  possible,  defined,  164. 

—  dynamic  or  actual,  diitto,  164. 

—  potential  and  dynamic,  sum  of, 
constant,  166. 

—  all  terrestrial,  due  to  the  sun, 
707. 

England,  cause  of  even  temperature 

of,  216,  228. 
Equatorial  ocean,  winds  from,  cause 

the  dampness  of  England,  215. 
Equivalent,  mechanical,  of  heat,  88, 

ttteq, 

-^  — how  calculated,  76,  el  9eq, 

Ether,  sulphuric,  cause  of  the  cold 

produced  by  its  evaporation,  186. 

—  —  absorption  of  heat  by  vapor 
of,  at  different  pressures,  404. 

by  different  measures 

of  vapor  of,  407. 

—  the  luminiferous,  mode  of  trans- 
mission of  light  and  heat  by,  806. 

— fills  all  space  and  penetrates 

all  bodies,  846. 

— the  power  of  imparting  mo- 
tion to  and  accepting  motion  from, 
are  proportional,  843,  864,  416. 

•— action    of  ether-waves    of 

short  period  upon  gaseous  matter, 
726-788. 

— mode  of  experiment,  741. 

— invisibility  o^  748. 


Euler,  his  argument  for  the  undula- 

tory  theory  of  light,  808. 
Europe  the  condenser  of  the  Atlantic, 

224. 

—  cause  of  mildness  of  climate  of, 
216,  223. 

Evaporation  produces  cold,  186. 

—  water  frozen  by,  187. 
Exchanges,  Prcvost^s  theory  of,  819. 
Expansion  of  volume,  69. 

gases  by  heat,  67. 

coefficient  of,  69. 

— without   performing  work, 

94. 

liquids  by  heat,  97. 

water  in  freezing,  98. 

—  —  use  of;  in  Nature,  101. 

alcohol  by  heat,  97. 

water  by  htai^  98. 

<»/d,98. 

bismuth  in  cooling,  102. 

solid  bodies  by  heat,  108. 

lead,  curious  effect  of,  107. 

crystals,  108. 

Expansive  force  of  heat,  60. 

Explosions  of  steam-boilers,  134. 

possibly  due  to  the  sphe- 
roidal state,  201. 

—  in  coal-mines,  cause  of,  289. 
Extra -red    and    extra -violet    rays, 

318. 

FARADAY,  his  discovery  of  mag- 
neto-electricity, 18. 

experiments  on  melted  ice,  188. 

discovery  of  the  regelation  of 

ice,  282. 

—  mercury  first  frozen  in  a  red-hot 
crucible  by,  202. 

Fibre  of  wood,  power  of  conduction 

of  heat  by,  271. 
Fire  produced  by  friction,  11. 
by  savages,  p.  614. 

—  syringe,  26. 

—  balloon,  68. 

—  screens  of  glass,  action  of,  368. 
Flame,  constitution  of,  49,  el  teq. 

—  cause  of  its  inability  to  pass 
through  wire  gauze,  288. 

Flames,  singing,  paper  on.  Appendix 
to  Chap.  VIII.  p.  287. 

—  —  Count    Schaffgotsch^B    expert- 
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ments  on,  Appendix  to  Chap.  VIIL 

p.  244. 
Flames,     examination    of    radiation 

from,  62C,  ft  seq. 
Florentine  experiment,  168,  note. 
lluorcscence  of  sulphate  of  quinine 

in  the  invisible  spectrum,  813. 

—  expcrimeuta  on  fluorescence  and 
calorescence,  608,  et  tcq. 

Fog-signalling,  applicability  of  radi- 
ant heat  to,  646. 

Foot-pounds,  explanation  of,  88. 

Forbes,  Prof.  J.  D.,  his  viscous  theory 
of  ice,  235. 

Force  of  heat  in  expanding  bodies, 
105. 

—  vital,  supposed  conservative  action 
of,  257. 

Forces,  molecular,  energy  of,  99,  168. 

—  polar,  heat  required  to  over- 
come, 168. 

—  convertibility  of  natural,  remarks 
OD,  p.  603. 

Frankland,  Dr.,  his  experiments  on 
combustion,  66. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  his  experiment  on  col- 
ors, 634. 

Frannhofer's  lines,  6 77. 

Freezing,  effect  of,  on  water-pipes, 
100. 

—  point  lowered  by  pressure,  123. 

—  of  water  produced  by  its  own 
evaporation,  187. 

—  together  of  pieces  of  ice,  231. 
Friction,  generation  of  heat  by,  6. 

—  against  space,  heat  developed  by, 
80. 

Frost,  means  of  preserving  plants 
from,  654. 

—  cause  of  their  preservation,  654. 
Fusible  alloy  liquefied  by  rotation  in 

magnetic  field,  36. 
Fusion,  point  of,  effect  of  pressure  on, 
121. 

GALVANOMETER  described,  8. 
—  note  on  tho  construction  of, 
Appendix  to  Ghap.  I.  p.  18. 

—  peculiarity  of,  in  high  deflections, 
878. 

—  Melhmi'g  method  of  calibrating. 
Appendix  to  Chap.  X.  p.  296. 


Gas,  carbonic  acid,  liberation  of,  from 
soda-water,  consumes  heat,  16. 

combustion  of,  49. 

Gas,  illuminating  power  of,  63. 

—  coefficient  of  expansion  of^  69. 

—  absorbs  those  rays  which  it  emits, 
411. 

—  radiation  from  a  luminous  Jet  ot^ 
626. 

Gaseous  condition  of  matter,  60. 
Gases,  constitution  of,  62,  66. 

—  Telocity  of  particles  of^  64. 

—  expansion  of,  by  heat,  67. 

—  specific  heat  of  simple  and  com- 
pound, 169,  et  »eq. 

—  conductivity  of,  291. 

—  first  experiments  on  their  absorp^ 
tionofheat,  872. 

—  mode  of  experiment  improved,  887. 

—  difierent  powers  of  accepting  mo- 
tion from  the  ether,  or  difference  in 
absorption  possessed  by,  897, 412. 

—  different  powers  of  imparting  mo- 
tion to  the  ether,  or  difference  in 
radiation  possessed  by,  418. 

—  table  of  dynamic  radiation  of^  455. 

—  chemical  action  of  short  waves  of 
ether  upon,  726,  788. 

Gassiot,  iron  cylinders  burst  by,  99. 

Gauze  wire,  cause  of  its  stopping  pas- 
sage  of  flame,  288. 

Geyser,  the  great,  of  Iceland,  descrip- 
tion of,  142. 

—  Bunsen's  theory  of,  145. 

—  produced  in  lecture  room,  148. 

—  its  history,  161. 
Glaciers,  formation  of,  228. 

—  motion  of,  described,  229. 

—  point  of  swiftest  motion  shifts,  229. 

—  their  daily  rate  of  motion,  229. 

—  tIscoos  theoty  of,  280. 

—  regelation  ditto,  282. 

—  ancient,  evidences  of,  in  Taiioiis 
places,  286,  ei  9eq, 

hypothesis  to  account  for,  289, 

etaeo, 

—  cold  alone  cannot  produce,  240l 
Glaisher,  his  table  of  nocturnal  radia- 
tion, 667. 

Glass,  why  cracked  by  hoi  water. 
106. 

—  broken  by  a  grain  of  q[aartB,  lOA. 
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GbM,  opMity  of,  to  hett,  849. 
-^abflorptkm  of  heat   by  different 
thickiMBBMa  of,  866. 

—  fire-acrecDfl,  use  and    philosophy 
of;  888. 

OmeliD.  bis  definition  of  beat,  17. 
Gore,  bis  experiments  on  reroWing 

balls,  118. 
GraTity,  Telocity  imparted  to  a  body 

by,  44. 
Grease,  pbQosopbic  use  of,  on  wheels 

and  axles,  9. 
Gulf  Stream,  228. 
Gypsam,  powdered,  bad  condaction 

of  heat  by,  286. 

HARMONICA,  chemical,  801. 
Heat  and  cold,  opposite  effects 
upon  thcrmo-electrio  pile,  4. 
Heat,  generated  by  mechanical  pro- 

cesses,  o. 
— friction,  6,  IS. 

—  —  —  compression,  7. 

—  —  —  percussion,  8. 

— falling  of  mercury  or  water, 

8. 

—  consumption  of,  in  work,  16. 

—  nature  of,  17,  20,  61. 

—  a  motion  of  uhiniate  particles,  20. 

—  considered  thus,  by  Locke,  20. 

—  — Bacon,  20. 

—  considered  a  motion  of  ultimate 
particles  by  Rumford,  18,  28. 

Davy,  28. 

—  dcTcloped  when  air  compressed, 
26. 

motion  of  air  stopped,  16, 

27. 

—  —  by  rotation  in  magnetic  field, 
86. 

•^mechanical  equiralent  of,  88,  76, 

91. 
»->  proportional    to    height    through 

which  a  body  falls,  40. 
— -  relation  of,  to  Telocity,  42,  46. 
*—  an  antagonist  to  cohesion,  69. 

—  of  friction,  Rumford's  essay  on  the 
source  of.  Appendix  to  Chap.  II.  p. 
61. 

»-  €ipan$ion  of  gases  by,  67. 

liquids  by,  97. 

solids  by,  108. 


Heat  imparted  to  a  gas  under  constant 

pressure,  69. 
at  constant    yolume, 

73. 

—  produced  by  stretching  India-rub- 
ber, 110. 

—  direct  conTcrsion  into  mechanical 
motion,  117. 

-^  deTcloped  by  electricity,  118,  261. 

—  performance  of  work  by,  in  steam- 
engine,  140. 

—  H.  Uim^s  experiments,  140  6,  ft 
9eq, 

—  power  of,  in  expanding  bodies,  168. 

—  two  kinds  of  motion  produced  in 
bodies  by,  169. 

—  interior  work  performed  by,  160. 

—  consumed  in  forcing  atoms  asun- 
der, 167,  189. 

—  generated    by  atoms    falling    to- 
gether, 160. 

—  quantity  yielded  up  by  different 
bodies  in  cooling,  164. 

—  tpecifiCf  166,  et  leo. 

—  causes  change  of  state  of  aggre- 
gation in  bodies,  176. 

—  latent^  of  water,  steam,  and  aque- 
ous Taper,  176,  et  «^.,  240. 

definition  of,  177. 

—  generated  in  passing  from  liquid 
to  solid  state,  186. 

—  cause  of  more  equal  distribution 
of,  216,  223. 

—  convection  of,  221. 

—  necessary  for  the  production  of 
glaciers,  241. 

—  distinction  between  it  and  ordinary 
motion,  242. 

.—  condvdion  of,   defined  and  illus- 
trated, 243.   • 

—  -*  —  not  equal  in  all  substances, 
244. 

—  method  of  determining  the  con- 
ductibility  of  bodies  for,  247. 

—  and    electricity,    relationship    of, 
260. 

—  motion,  of^  interferes  with  the  mo- 
tion of  electricity,  262. 

—  couTcrsion  of,  into  potential  ener- 
gy, 266. 

—  difference  of  conductirity  of,  in 
crystals  and  wood,  268,  it  9eq. 
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Heat,  transmiritfion  of,  through  wood, 


•Joj, 


2tJ0. 


influcncod  by  the  mcchani- 

cul  state  of  the  body,  285. 

—  doubtful  conduction  of,  by  hydro- 
pen  gas,  294. 

—  its  passage  through  a  vacuum,  297. 

—  analogy  of,  to  sound,  302. 

—  to  what  motion  of,  imparted,  306. 

—  radiant^  306. 

—  rays  beyond  visible  spectrum,  811. 

—  obeys  the  same  laws  as  light,  823. 

—  action  of,  on  oxygen  and  hydro- 
pen,  330. 

—  laws  of  inverse  squares  applied  to, 
337. 

—  transversal  undulation  of  waves 
of,  339. 

—  guafity  of,  360. 

—  transmission  of,  through  opaque 
bodies,  367. 

—  effect  of,  on  ice,  366. 

—  absorption  of,  by  gases,  first  mode 
of  experiment^  372. 

means    of   detecting 

minute  amount  of,  886. 

—  absorption  of,  by  gases,  improved 
apparatus  for  researches  on,  de- 
scribed, 387. 

—  free  passage  of,  through  dry  air, 
oxygen,  hvdrogcn,  and  nitrogen, 
419. 

—  tables  of  absorption  of,  bv  gases 
and  vapors,  4U,  418,  421,  433,  437, 
439,  622. 

—  spectrum,  detacho<i  from  lunu- 
nous,  432. 

—  absorption  and  radiation  of  a  gas 
or  vapor  deeermiucd  without  ex- 
ternal heat,  449. 

—  absorption  of,  by  aqueous  vapor, 
470,  ei  9€q. 

—  noctural  radiation  of,  the  cause 
of  dew,  652,  d  seq. 

—  amoimt  of,  gcnenited  by  collision 
of  meteors  with  the  sun,  692. 

—  developed  by  friction  of  tidal 
wave,  696. 

—  source  of  this  heat,  697. 

—  Sir  William  Thomson's  statement 
of  the  chemical  action  necessary 
to  produce  the  sun's  heat,  700. 
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Ueat,  amount  of,  eqnivaknt  to  the 
rotation  of  the  sun,  and  the  revo- 
lution of  the  planets,  702. 

—  rays,  invisible,  experiments  on, 
614. 

—  polarization  of,  p.  611. 
Height,  influence  of,  on  combustion, 

55. 

Helmholtz,  his  calculation  of  the 
heat  that  would  be  developed  by 
stoppage  of  earth^s  motion,  46. 

remarks  on  the  exhaustion  of 

the  mechanical  force  of  our  sys* 
tem,  706. 

Herbs,  aromatic,  action  of  their 
odors  on  radiant  heat,  489. 

Herschel,  Sir  William,  his  diAoovery 
of  the  obscure  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum, 811,  560. 

—  Sir  John,  note  on  rock-salt,  873. 
measurements  of  solar  ra- 
diation, 681. 

Him,  M.,  his  experiments  on  the 
steam-eugine,  1406,  el  seq. 

Humboldt,  on  the  coal  of  Central 
Asia,  492. 

Huyghens,  his  theory  of  light,  803. 

Hydrogen,  collision  of  atoms  with 
oxygen,  49. 

—  vdocity  of  its  partides,  64. 

—  amount  of  heat  generated  by  com- 
bining with  oxygen,  to  form  water, 
179. 

—  cooling  effect  of,  on  heated  bodief, 
293. 

—  low  power  of  absorption  possened 
by,  392,  421. 

—  flame,  radiation  from,  through  li- 
quids and  vapors,  530,  642,  647. 

character  of  its  radiation,  647. 

experiments  on  its  radiation, 

648,  ei  9eq, 


ICE  liquefied  by  friction,  82,  utd 
Appendix  to  Chap.  IIL  p.  88. 

—  why  it  swims  on  water,  101. 

—  liciuefied  by  pressure,  125. 

—  structure  and  beauty  of,  126. 

—  dissected  by  heat,  127. 

—  flowers,  127,  et  §eq, 

—  carrier,  or  cryophoras,  187. 

—  Tiacoua  theory  o^  280. 
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loe,  regekiioD  theory  of,  282. 

—  moulded  by  pressure,  234. 

^  its  absorption  of  heat,  861,  865. 

—  artificial  formation  of,  by  noctur- 
nal radiation,  666. 

— -  this  theory  supplemented,  666. 
-» amount   melted  per    minute    by 

solar  radiation,  Herschel  and  Pou- 

iUet's  measurements,  681. 
-»  amount  melted  per  hour  by  total 

emission  of  sun,  686. 
Icdand,  geysers  of^  142. 
India-rubber,  stretching  of,  produces 

beat,  110. 

—  —  contraction  of,  by  heat,  112. 
Ingenhausz,  his  experiments  on  the 

conduction  of  heat,  246. 

Intensity  of  light  and  heat,  to  what 
due,  684. 

Interior  work,  different  kinds  of^  168. 

performed  by  heat,  160. 

Iodine  dissoWed  in  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, diaUiermanoy  of^  480,  682,  el 

—  diathermancy  of  solTcnts  of,  697. 
Ireland,  more  rain  on  west  side  than 

on  east,  219. 

—  traces  of  ancient  glaciers  in,  238. 
Iron  bottle  burst  by  freezing  water,  99. 

—  expansion  of^  by  heat,  104. 

—  presence  of,  in  sun,  proved,  683. 
Isothermal  Une  runs  north  and  south 

in  EngUmd,  223. 
Iyotj,  bad  conductivity  of,  276. 

JOULE,    Dr.,  his  experiments    on 
the    mechanical  equivalent    of 
heat,  18,  84,  ^  teq, 
heat  and  work,  87. 

—  — magneto-electricity, 

84. 

—  —  —  —  —  the  shortening  of  in- 
dia-rubber by  heat,  111. 

—  —  explains  heat  of  meteorites,  12. 
-— ^his  experiments  on    the  cold 

produced  by  stretching  wires,  109. 

TTNOBLAUGH,      explanation      of 
JX    some  of  his  results,  648. 
Kopp,  Professor,  his   determination 
of  the  cubic  coefficients  of  expan- 
sion, Appendix  to  Chap.  HI.  p.  86. 


LAMP-BLACK,  anomalous  deport- 
ment of,  427. 

—  radiation  of  heat  through,  367, 
428. 

from,  624. 

Land  and  sea  breezes,  how  produced, 

212. 
Landscape  colors,  siflings  of  light 

in,  777. 
Latent  heat  of  water,  26,  177,  240. 

— mechanical  value  of,  181. 

Uquids,  182. 

^vapors,  186. 

Lead  ball  heated  by  collision,  40. 

—  curious  effect  of  expansion  of, 
107. 

Leidenfrost,  first  observer  of  \he 
spheroidal  state  of  liquids,  199. 

Lcslie^s  cube,  radiation  from,  840, 
624. 

—  ethrioscope,  493. 

—  observations  explained,  494. 
Light  produced  by  friction  of  quartz, 

il. 

—  of  lamps,  to  what  due,  49. 

of  gas  destroyed  when  mixed  with 
air,  62. 

—  law  of  diminution  with  distance, 
836. 

—  theories  of,  308. 

—  analogy  of  sound  to,  303. 

—  propagation  and  sensation  of,  306. 

—  reflection  of,  822. 

—  action  of,  on  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen, 829. 

-—  undulations  of  transversal,  829. 

—  capacity  to  produce,  733. 

—  sifting  of  a  beam  of,  744,  777. 

—  substances  not  hitherto  known  to 
be  chemically  susceptible  to,  749. 

—  polarization  of,  explained,  73.\ 

—  chemical  value  of  sky-light,  780. 
Lime-light,  dark  rays,  experiments  on, 

626. 
Liquefaction  of  ice  by  friction,  22. 

pressure,  126. 

Liquid  condition  of  matter,  69. 
Liquids,  changing  to  solids  producei 

heat,  186. 

—  expansion  of,  by  heat,  97. 

—  the  spheroidal  state  of,  193. 

—  conductivity  of,  291. 
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L:'4u".d-.  OAi'Tirie  tniU*mi<iiion  of,  Mel- 

—  aj'pjraiud  tor  dettrnniDiD^  their 
a'>>i-qtion  of  beat  at  different 
thioknv>*v*,  50«\ 

—  labic   uf  ab*on.*tIon  of  beat   bj, 

—  ^ini  tht ir  vapors,  order  of  their 
absorption  of  heat,  •'ilO,  514. 

Lloyd,  Dr..  his  tables  of  rainfall  in 

Ireland,  217. 
IxK-ke,  bis  view  of  boat,  20. 
Luniir.i.>u!i    and     obscure     radiation, 

3  7«.'. 

MA<^NETIC  tiold,  apparent  viscos- 
iiy  of,  32. 
Maimuit,   Professor,  bis   experiments 
on  gaseous  conduction,  291. 

the    conductivity   of 

hydrojien.  2m. 
Material  ihvorv  of  h»»at,  1 7. 
Matter,  liquid  condition  of,  ?9. 

—  paseous  ditto,  6«». 
Maximum  density  of  water,  98. 
Mayer,    Dr.,     con.i>;ires     locomotive 

force  to  distillation,  9. 
enunciati'd  the  relit ionship  be- 
tween beat  and  w^irk,  37. 
bis  calculation  of  the  heat  that 

would  be  pnvluced  by  stoppage  of 

earth's  motion.  4i». 
nicvbauicul    equivalent    of 

beat,  82. 
— essay  on  celestial  dynamics, 

referred  to,' 83,  698. 
metei>ric  thcorv  of  sun's  bent, 

698. 
elected  to  the  French  Academy, 

p.  233,  m>/f. 
Mechanical   processes,  generation  of 

beat  by,  5. 

—  work,  consumption  of  heat  in,  16. 

—  theory  of  heat,  20. 

—  e<|uivalent  of  heat,  38. 
Mayer's    determination, 

37,  81. 
Joule's     determination, 

•X,  84. 
Meidinprer,    M.,    bis    experiments   on 

ozone,  4 14,  uofe. 
Mi'Uoni,   hi.s    mode  of   proving    the 


diminaiion  of  hemt  as  the  squre 
of  the  distance,  838. 
MeUoni,  hiB    researches    on   radiant 
best,  3&0. 

—  his  table  of  the  transmisnon  of 
heat  through  solids,  851. 

table  of   the  traDsmiesion  of 

heat  through  liquids,  858. 

—  source  of  error  in  his  experiment! 
on  transmission  of  beat  through 
Kquids,  499. 

—  his  theory  of  serein,  495. 

—  explanation  of  some  of  his  results, 
551. 

—  his  addition  to  the  theory  of  dew, 
65a 

< experiments  on  the  warmth  of 

the  lumar  rays,  661. 
Mercury,  low  specific  beat  of,  168. 

—  frozen  by  solid  carbonic  acid,  191 

in  red-hot  crucible,  208. 

Metals,    good    conductors    of   heat, 

245. 

—  bad  radiators,  840. 

—  absorbers,  845. 

—  effect  of  their  bad  radiation,  653. 

—  bands  seen  in  spectra  of  their  Ta- 
pors,  664. 

—  presence  of  terrestrial,  in  sun, 
proved,  679. 

Meteorology,  absorption  of  heat  by 
aqueous  vapor  applied  to  phenom- 
ena of,  487,  ti  teg. 

Meteors,  zodiacal  light  supposed  to 
be,  47,  691,  699. 

—  number  of,  seen  in  Boston,  690. 

—  amount  of  heat  generated  by  col- 
lision of,  with  sun,  692. 

—  sun's  light  and  heat  possibly  kept 
up  by,  693. 

Miller,  Dr.,  on  rays  of  burning  hydro- 
gen, 547. 

Mitscherlich,  Prof.,  his  experiments 
on  the  expansion  of  crystals,  108. 

Molecular  motion,  heat  defined  as,  SO, 
58,  242. 

—  vibration  of  a  body  more  Intenso 
when  heated,  68. 

—  forces  irresistible,  99. 

power  of,  158. 

calculated,  180. 

—  action  m  wood,  effect  of^  271. 
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IColeoaleti  tlieir  motions  m  wholes, 

7ao. 

Mongolfier,  oquivalenoc  of  heat  and 

work,  maintaiued  by,  87. 
]Iooii4diiidiieM,  cause  of,  654. 

—  -beams,  cause  of  their  putrefjlng 
power,  664. 

-—  experiments  on  warmth  o^  466. 

— -obficure  heat  oC^  cut  off  by  our 
atmosphere,  465. 

Moraines  of  ancient  glaciers,  cedars 
of  Lebanon  grow  on,  S38. 

Mosely,  Rct.  Canon,  curious  effect  of 
expansion  noted  by,  107. 

Motion,  heat  considered  to  be,  by 
Bacon  and  Locke,  20 ;  by  Rumford, 
13;byDaTy,  13,  23. 

--  transference  of^  from  mass  to  mole- 
cules, 23,  58. 

—  point  of  maximum,  in  a  glaeier, 
229. 

Mountains,  their  action  as  condensen, 
explained,  490. 

Moving  force,  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  destruction  of,  40. 

produced  by  steam,  140. 

or    dynamic    energy,    defined, 

154. 

VTATURAL  philosopher,  his  voca- 

ll     tion,  102. 

Nature,  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
in,  102. 

N6t4,  the  feeler  of  the  glacier, 
223. 

Newton,  his  opinion  of  the  diamond, 
48. 

theory  of  light,  303. 

Nitrogen,  velocity  of  particles  of, 
64. 

Nitrous  oxide,  absorption  and  radia- 
tion of,  414. 

-*  »-  dynamic  radiation  of,  455. 

—  acid  gas,  bands  produced  by  spec- 
trum of,  671. 

Nocturnal  radiation,  artificial  forma- 
tion of  ice  by,  655. 

—  —  experiments  on,  by  Wells, 
Glaisher,  and  others,  660,  657. 

Novum  Organum,  extract  from  2d 
book  of.  Appendix  to  Chap.  n.  p. 
60. 


OBSCUilE    UEAT,  rays    of,  obey 
same  Uws  as  light,  323. 
ratio  of,  to  luminous  rays  from 

different  sources,  370. 
Ocean,  influence  of,  on  temperature, 

175. 
Olefiant    gas,  athermancy    of,    393, 

421. 
table  of  absorption  by,  at  differ. 

ent  pressures,  397,  536. 
by  various  measures, 

402. 

radiation  of,  414. 

dynamic  radiation  of,  455. 

varnishing  metal  by,  457. 

Optic  nerve,  effect  of  heat  rays  on, 

612a. 
-*  -*  effect  of  invisible  rays  on,  643. 
Organic  motion,  extracts  from  a  paper 

by  Mayer  on,  83. 

—  structures,  table  of  conductivity  of, 
275. 

Oxygen,  collision  of  atoms  of,  with 
carbon,  48;  with  hydrogen,  180. 

—  velocity  of  particles  of,  64. 

—  small  absorption  of  heat  by,  392, 
421. 

Ozone,  action  of,  on  radiant  heat, 
441. 

—  increase  of,  by  radiation  in  size  of 
electrodes,  443. 

—  probable  constitution  of,  445. 

PARABOLIC  mirrors,  reflection  of 
light  and  heat  from,  328,  ei  9eq, 
Particles,  impact  of,  causes  sensation 
of  heat,  65. 

—  ultimate,  motion  of,  produces  heat, 
20. 

Percussion,  heat  generated  by,  8. 
Perfumes,  how  propagated,  62. 

—  table  of  absorption  of  heat  by, 
437. 

Period,  heat  and  light  differ  only  in, 
517. 

—  influence  of,  on  absorption,  617. 

—  determines    the    quality  of  heat 
emitted  by  bodies,  518. 

Periods,    vibrating,    of   formic    and 

sulphuric  ether,  524. 
of  a  hydrogen-flame,  547. 

—  —  shortening  of,  547. 
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Perspiration,  use  of,  in  hot  climates, 

256. 
Photosphere  of  sun,  action  of  on  solar 

rays,  678. 
Physical  analysis  of  the  human  breath, 

540. 
Pile,    thcrmo  -  electric,    construction 

and  use  of,  3,   and  Appendix  to 

Chap.  I.  p.  16. 
Pitch  of  note,  upon  what  dependent, 

816. 
Planets,  orbital  velocity  of  the  inte- 
rior, 12. 

—  heat  that  would  be  developed  by 
their  falling  into  sun,  or  by  resist- 
ing rotation  of,  702. 

Platinum  lamp,  described,  603. 
Polar  forces,  heat  required  to  over- 
come, 168. 
Polarization  of  heat,  p.  603. 

—  of  light,  explained,  735. 
Potential  or  possible  energy  defined, 

154. 

Pouillet,  M.,  his  experiments  on  the 
temperature  of  air  and  8wan*s-down, 
659. 

measurement  of  solar  radia- 
tion, 681 ;  of  its  partial  absorption 
by  our  atmosphere,  684. 

pyrheliometer,  681. 

Pressure,  relating  to  heating  of  gases, 
69,  74. 

—  effect  of,  on  point  of  fusion,  121. 
crust  of  earth,  122. 

—  liquefaction  of  ice  by,  125. 
Prevost's  theory  of  exchanges,  319. 
Pyrheliometer,    use   and   description 

of,  681. 
Pyrometers,  104. 

QUARTZ,  clear  and  smoky,  trans- 
mit equal  amounts  of  heat,  851.* 
Quality  of  radiant  heat,  definition  of, 
360,  618,  634. 

■RADIANT  heat,  definition  of,  306. 
It and  light,  analogy  between, 

300. 

emitted  by  all  bodies,  819. 

laws  the  same  as  those  of  light, 

823. 


Radiant  heat,  reflection  and  conver- 
gence of  rays  of,  826. 

law  of  inverse  squares  applied 

to,  888,  H  •eq, 

its  origin  and  propagation,  889. 

apparatos   for  researches  on, 

described,  872-891. 

absorption  of^  bj  gases,  418. 

Tapors,  488,  522. 

action  of  perfumes  on,  487. 

object  of  researches  on,  497. 

Radiating  body  and  air,  difference  be 
tween  constant,  659. 

Radiation,  effect  of  color  on,  841. 

Radiation  and  absorption,  reciprocity 
of,  848,  854,  415,  469. 

—  of  metals,  840. 

heat  by  solids,  840,  854. 

gases,  418, 456. 

vapors,  459,  466. 

—  and  absorption  of  a  gas  or  rapor 
determined  without  external  heat, 
449. 

dynamcy  table  of  gases,  456. 

—  dev  an  effect  if  chilling  bj,  662. 

—  nocturnal,  OlasUer's  table  of  chill- 
™g  by,  657. 

artificial  formation  of  ice  by, 

655. 

—  through  the  earth^s  atmosphere, 
Appendix  to  Chap.  XI.  p.  844. 

—  luminoos  and  obiscure,  870. 
Run,  cause  of  the  torrents  of,  in  the 

tropics,  214. 

—  fall,  greater  on  west  than  on  east 
coast  of  Ireland,  217. 

Dr.  Lloyd^s  table  of,  in  Ireland, 

217. 
place  where  the  greatest  occurs, 

220,  noU, 

upon  what  dependent,  220. 

Rarefaction,  chilling  effect  o(  27. 

—  will  not  by  itself  lower  mean  tern- 
perature,  94. 

Reotilinear  motion,  atoms  of  gases 

move  with,  65. 
Reflection  of  light  and  heat  obey 

same  laws,  828. 
Refrigeration  bj  expansion  of  a  gas, 

95. 
Regelation,  disoorery  oi^  bj  Faraday, 

282. 
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Bendu,  his  plastic  theory  of  ice,  286. 

Besistance,  heat  of  electric  current 
proportional  to,  261. 

Retina  of  the  eye,  question  whether 
the  InTisible  rays  emitted  by  lumi- 
nous sources  reach  the,  648. 

BcYolnog  balls,  Gore's  experiments 
on,  118. 

Bifle-ball,  amount  of  heat  generated 
by  stoppage  of  its  motion,  45. 

Bocker  used  in  the  Trevdyan  instru- 
ment, 114. 

Bock-salt,  transparency  of,  to  heat, 
849,  861. 

—  use  of,  in  experiments  on  absorp- 
tion of  heat  by  gases,  878. 

—  hygroflcopio  character  of,  471. 

—  deposition  of  moisture  on,  avoided, 
472. 

—  cell,  described,  600. 

Boscoe,  Prof.,  his  experiments  on 
sky-lisht,  780. 

Bnmford,  Count,  his  experiments  on 
heat  produced  by  friction,  18,  and 
Appendix  to  Chap.  II.  p.  61. 

—  —  —  overthrow  of  the  material 
theory  of  heat,  20. 

-^  —  abstract  of  his  easay  on  heat. 
Appendix  to  Chap.  II.  p.  61. 

—  —  his  estimation  of  the  calorific 
power  of  a  body,  179. 

<— experiments  on  the  conduc- 
tivity of  clothing,  283. 

— liquids    and 

gases,  291. 

transmission     of 

heat  through  a  vacuum,  297. 

Bupcrt's  drops,  106. 

SAITTY  liAMP,  explanation   and 
use  of,  290. 
Bait  and  sngar,   dissolving  of^   pro- 
duces cold,  183. 

—  common,  yellow  bands  emitted 
and  absorbed  by  vapor  of,  418. 

Scents,  action  of,  on  radiant   heat, 

435. 
Schaffgotsch,   Count,  his    paper    on 

acoustic  experiments,  Appendix  to 

Chap.  VIII.  p.  244. 
Sdiemnitz,  machine  for  compression 

of  air  at,  29. 
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Schwartz,  his  observation  of  sound 

produced  by  cooling  silver,  118. 
Sea  warmer  after  a  storm,  8. 

—  breeze,  how  produced,  212. 
S^guin,  equivalence  of  heat  and  work 

developed  by,  87. 
Selenite,  absorption  of  heat  by  differ 
ent  thicknesses  of,  868. 

—  colors  oii  769. 

Senarmont,  his  experiments  on  the 
conduction  of  heat  by  crystals, 
268. 

Serein,  Melloni's  theory  of,  496. 

Shooting-stars,  theory  of,  11. 

Silica,  water  of  Gc/sers  contains  and 
deposits,  143. 

—  as  crystal,  high  conductive  power 
of,  278. 

—  as  powder,  low  ditto,  285. 
Singing  flames,  801. 

paper  on.  Appendix  to  Chap. 

VIII.,  pp.  287-244. 

Sky,  color  of,  496. 

causes  of,  763a,  761,  762. 

natural  and  artificial  azure  com- 
pared, 767. 

—  chemical  value  of  sky-light,  780. 
Snow,  shower  of,  produced  by  issuing 

of  compressed  air,  29. 
by  chill  in  a  room,  p.  667. 

—  carbonic  acid,  189. 

—  crystals,  226. 

—  line,  the,  226. 

—  formation  of  glaoiers  from,  227. 

—  ball,  cause  of  coherence  of,  288. 

—  bridges,  how  crossed,  288. 

—  squeezed  to  ice,  234. 

Sodium,  yellow  bonds  emitted  and  ab- 
sorbed by  vapor  of,  673,  676. 

Solar  spectrum,  cause  of  doi'k  linef 
in,  677. 

—  rays,  dark,  discovery  ofj  667, 
660. 

visible  and  invisible,  669. 

ray-filters,  676. 

thermal  imago  rendered  lumi- 
nous, 689. 

combustion  and  incandescence 

by  dark  solar  rays,  692. 

Solidification  accompanied  by  expan- 
sion, 98. 

contraction,  120. 
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Solids,  expansion  of,  by  heat,  103. 

—  caloritic  tnin.smidsion  of,  Melloni's 
table,  351. 

Sound,  conversion  of  heat  into,  114. 
Sound,    mode    of    its     transmission 
through  air,  300,  315. 

—  produced  by  tlarne,  301. 

—  undulation  of  waves  of,  longitudi- 
nal, 33i). 

—  analof^y  of  heat  an<i  light  to,  305. 
Sounds,  inaudible,  318. 

—  musical,  produced  by  gas-flame 
in  tubes,  301,  and  Appendix  to 
Chap.  VIII.  p.  237. 

Specific  heat  of  bodies,  how  deter- 
mined, 165, 

elementary  bodies,  105. 

simple  and  coiupound  gases, 

169,  <•/  seq. 

—  ^  of  water  the  highest,  conse- 
quences attending,  174. 

masking  the  conductive  power 

of  a  body,  27l^. 
Spectra  of  zinc,  copper,  etc.,  666. 
Spectrum,    heat    of    non  -  luminous, 

proved,  311. 

—  non-himinous,  obtained,  432. 

—  solar,  IIci*schel  and  Miiller's  ex- 
periments on  the  distribution  of 
heat  in  the,  561,  562. 

cause  of  darii  lines  in,  677. 

—  of  incandescent  carbon,  664. 

—  of  solids,  similar  to,  664. 
Spheroid,   floating  of,  on   its  vapor, 

195. 

—  not  in  contact  with  vessel,  proved, 
197. 

Spheroidal  state  of  liquids,  103,  rt  seq. 

—  condition,  first  observer  of,  199. 
Spiral  of  platinum   wire   heated   by 

electric    current,    radiation    from, 

622,  547. 
Springs,  boiling,  of  Iceland,  described, 

142. 
Steam,  how  produced,  137. 

—  elastic  force  of,  increased  by  heat- 
ing, 140. 

—  latent  heat  of,  181. 

Storms  produced  by  heated  air,  205. 
Strokkur,  the  imitation  of,  149, 
Sulphate  of  soda,   cold  produced  by 
dissolving,  185, 


Sulphate  of  soda,  heat  produced  by 

crystallizing,  185. 
Sulphuric  acid  used  for  drying  gases, 

890. 

—  ether,  absorption  of  heat  by  Ta- 
per of,  404,  433. 

Sun,  probable  cause  of  oontinaance 
of  heat  and  light  of,  47,  698. 

—  production  of  winds  by  heat  of, 
206. 

—  does  not  heat  dry  air  sensibly,  864. 

—  discovery  of  the  dark  rays  of  the, 
560. 

—  generation  and  intensification  of 
rays  visible  and  invisible,  668. 

—  rise  of  intensity  with  tempera- 
ture, 563,  664. 

—  combustion  by  dark  rays,  692. 

—  fluorescence  and  caloresccnce  of 
the  sun,  608,  617. 

—  Sir  W.  Thomson's  statement  of 
the  chemical  action  necessary  to 
produce  the  sun's  heat,  700. 

—  constitution  of^  677. 

—  flame  atmosphere  surroundtna^y 
678. 

—  and  planets,  supposed  common 
origin  of,  679. 

—  heating  power  of,  measurements 
by  Herschel  and  Pouillct,  681. 

—  mode  of  determining  the  radia- 
tion from,  682. 

—  atmospheric  absorption  of  heat 
of,  684. 

—  total  amount  of  heat  emitted  by, 
685. 

—  all  organic  and  inorganic  energy 
referred  to,  707,  721. 

—  small  fraction  of  its  heat  that 
produces  all  terrestrial  energy, 
724. 

Switzerland,  evidences  of  ancient  gla- 
ciers in,  236. 

TEMPERATURE,  absolute  zero  oC; 
96. 

—  influence  of,  on  conduction  of 
electricity,  252. 

—  high,  how  endured,- 256. 

—  dew  caused  by  lowering  of,  650. 

—  influence  of,  on  the  quaUtj  of 
heat  emitted  by  a  body,  618 
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T«nipentare»  inflnenca  of,  on  tnmt- 
miMion,  622. 

—  difficulties  in  aBcortainiDg  the  true, 
653. 

Tcneriffe,  Peak  of,  two  cnrrcntg  blow 
on,  215. 

TherniftI  effects  prodned  bj  stoppage 
of  motion,  24,  89. 

Thermo-electric  pile,  8. 

note  on  the  construction  of. 

Appendix  to  Chap.  I.  p.  16. 

used  in  researches  on  ra- 
diant heat,  807. 

—  RuhmkoriTs,  568. 
Thermograph  of  coal-points,  604. 
Thermometer,  constnicdon    of.  Ap- 
pendix to  Chap.  IIL  p.  86. 

Thickness,  influence  of,  on  absorp- 
tion of  heat,  857. 

Thomson,  Professor  Sir  William,  on 
earth's  cniBt,  101,  122. 

his  suggestion  that  India- 

nibber  would  shorten  bj  heat, 
111. 

meteoric  tlicory  of  the 

sun,  47. 

tables  of  cneigy,  702. 

—  Professor  James,  on  the  iufiucncc 
of  pressure  on  fusion,  124. 

Tidal  wave,  Telocity  of  earth's  rota- 
tion diminished  by,  697. 

Trade-winds,  upper  and  lower,  206. 

Transmission  of  heat  througii  solids, 
Melloni's  table,  861. 

liquids,  ditto,  858. 

influence  of  tcmperaiurc  of 

source  on,  522,  524,  547. 

Transparency  of  bodies,  cause  of, 
346,  517. 

—  not  a  test  for  diathermancv,  351, 
867. 

Trevelyau,  Hr.  A.,   his    instrument, 

113. 

cause  of  vibrations  of,  116. 

Tropics,  flow  of  air  from  and    to, 

211. 

—  the  region  of  calms  or  rains,  214. 

—  cause  of  the  torrents  of  rain  in, 
488. 

TTNDULATION  TflEORY,  804. 


VA('UU3I  in  centre  of  ice-liowers, 
128. 

—  passage  of  boat  through,  207. 

—  dry  air  similar  to,  with  regard  to 
radiant  heat,  892. 

Vaporous  condition  of  matter,  60. 

Vapor  of  water  condensed  by  rare- 
faction of  air,  28. 

— its  action  or  radiant  heat, 

470,  492. 

condensation  promoted  by, 

491. 

—  production  of,  consumes  beat,  180, 
240. 

—  supporting  of  spheroid  by,  194. 

—  of  metalf*,  spectrum  of,  C04. 

—  absorbs  those  ravs  which  it  emits, 
532. 

Vapors  and  liciuids,  their  absdrption 
of  heat  compared,  510,  611. 

—  tables  of  absorption  of  heut  by, 
433,  437,  459,  522,  524. 

dynamic  radiation  and  ab- 
sorption of,  459,  406. 

—  m2itt<T  entering  into  our  concep- 
tion of  a  vapor,  730. 

—  chemical  absorption  by  liquid  and 
vapor,  747. 

Varnishing  a  metal  or  feeble  gas  by 

a  poweiful  one,  457. 
Velocity  of  planets  and  aerolites,  12. 

—  relation  of  heat  to,  42. 
Vibration  of  heated  metal,  113. 

sounding  disks,  299. 

Viscous  theory  of  ice,  230. 
Vision,  a  dificrential  effect,  772. 
Vital    force,   supposed    conservative 

action  of,  267. 
Volcanic   eruptions    showing    upper 
currents  of  air,  209. 

—  eruption  of  Home  Garou,  210. 
Volume  of  a  gas  augmented  by  heat, 

66,  d  acq. 
Volumes   of   vapor  proportional    to 
liquid,  table,  512. 

WATER  boiled  by  friction,  18,  and 
Appendix  to  Chap.  II.  p.  51. 

—  expanded  by  heat,  98. 
cold,  98. 

—  maximum  density  of,  98. 

—  pipes,  why  burst,  100. 
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Water,  cohesion  of,  increased  by  re- 
moving air  from,  131,  e^  teq, 

—  hammer,  181. 

—  effects  of,  when  in  a  highly-cobe- 
siTe  condition,  182. 

—  formerly  regeirded  as  incompres- 
sible, 167. 

—  Bacon's  experiment  on  the  com- 
pression of,  167  note. 

—  amount  of  heat  yielded  by,  in 
cooling  1%  163. 

—  has  the  highest  specific  heat, 
165. 

«—  amount  of  work  equal  to  heating 
of  1%  167. 

—  effect  of  high  specific  heat  of, 
174. 

—  latent  beat  of;  177. 

—  mechanical  value  of  combination, 
condensation,  and  congelation  of; 
181. 

—  evaporation  of,  produces  cold, 
186. 

—  frozen  by  its  own  evaporation,  187. 

—  spheroidal  state  of,  193,  et  teq. 

—  frozen  in  red-hot  crucible,  202. 

—  opacity  of,  to  heat,  848,  607. 

—  distilled,  color  of,  855. 

—  effects  of  its  energy  as  a  radiant 
in  all  its  states,  491. 

—  absorbs  same  rays  when  solid, 
liquid,  or  vapor,  865,  496,  644. 

—  amount  of,  would  be  boiled  by  the 
total  emission  of  sun,  686. 

—  cause  of  its  hardness,  286. 

transi^jirency  to  light,  642. 

opacity  to  heat,  642. 

—  absorption  of  heat  from  hydro- 
gen-flame at  different  thicknesses, 
642. 

Waterston,  his  meteoric  theory  of  the 
Bun,  47,  699. 


Waves  of  sounds,  816. 

light,  817. 

heat  and  sound,  difference  be- 
tween, 839. 

Wells,  Dr.,  his  theory  of  dew,  648,  d 
•eq, 

-^  —  many  cnriouB  effects  ej[plained 
by,  664. 

Wiedemann  and  Franz,  thdr  table  of 
conductivities,  247. 

Winds,  extinction  of  light  of  gas  by, 
66. 

—  produced  by  sun,  206. 

—  trade,  206. 

—  direction  of,  influenced  by  earth's 
rotation,  207. 

Winds,  lesser,  cause  of,  212. 
Wollaston,  Dr.,  his  cryophonis,  187. 
lines  in   solar   spectrum    ob- 
served by,  687. 
Wood,  bad  conductivity  of,  255. 

—  difference  of  conductivity  in,  269, 
269. 

—  apparatus  for  ascertuning  calo- 
rific conductivity  of^  260. 

—  three  axes  of  conductive  power 
in,  271. 

WooUen  textures,  imperfect  conduc- 
tion of,  288. 

Work,  constant  proportion  between 
it  and  heat,  16,  87,  166. 

—  interior,  160,  167. 

YOUNG,  Dr.  Thos.,  csUblishment 
of  the  undulatory  theory,   18, 
804. 

ZERO,  absolute,  of  temperature,  96. 
ffinc,  bands  seen  in  spectrum  of 
vapor  of;  666. 
Zodiacal  light,  probable  cause  o(  47 
691,  699. 
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